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From 


A. F. MILLETT, Esq., O.S., 

Offg. Settlement Officer, Fyzabad, 

To 

The commissioner, 

Fyzabad Division. 

Dated the X\th August, 1879. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to submit herewith a report on 
the Settlement of the Fy^bad district. 

2. The report, as stated in the title-page, is partly the 
work of other officers. During the course of the settlement 
several full and valuable reports and notes were written, 
among them being nearly a complete set of pargana histories, 
and also accounts, by the officers principally connected with 
them, of various branches of settlement operations; and even 
had I not been free from the presumption of supposing that 
I could furnish the same information in any better form, my 
time was up to the last too fully occupied to justify my 
attempting to do afresh work that I found already done. 
Of the compositions here alluded to I have availed myself 
the more gladly, as it has already devolved upon me to 
write the Settlement report of a district, Sultdnpur, in many 
respects similar to this, and thus my own views on many 
points that have had to be noticed have already been 
expressed. 

3. The report is divided into three parts. Statistical, 
Historical, and Settlement, details of which will bo found in 
the table of contents. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sib, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

A. F. MILLETT, 

Offg. Settlement Officer. 

If 



CHAPTER I. 


Statistics. 


Section L—Physical Geography. 


Present district. 


The Ryzalmd district, one of three contained in the 
revenue division of the same name, lies 
on the east side of the province of Oudh, 
projecting further in that direction than any of its neighbours. 
It is bounded on the east, on the greater part of the north, 
and on part of the south, by districts, Azamgarh and. Basti, 
belonging to the North*Western Provinces ; on the remain¬ 
der of the north and south it is bounded by the Oudh dis¬ 
tricts of Gonda and Sultdnpur, and on the west it marches 
with that of Bara Banki. Prom Gonda and Basti it is separ¬ 
ated by the river Gogra, which washes the whole of its north¬ 
ern boundarv. 


2. The district was only constituted in its present form, 

This rscentiyconstitutea. ^owever, in the year 1869, w;hen, though 
and part only of forniM: part of the territory it had previously 

contained was for general administra¬ 
tive purposes transferred to Sultdnpur, the whole of that 
territory was left under the Fyzabad Settlement jurisdiction. 

It is accordingly the larger area which more properly 
The former district the fonus the subject of this report, though, 
Buhject of report. at the Same time, all data of interest or 

importance will, as far as possible, be separately given for the 
present district also. 

3. The old or, as it may be called, the Settlement dis- 
Pormer or Settlement die- trict had the Same neighbours as the 

new, with this exception that its south¬ 
east corner reached also the frontiers of Jaunpur and Partab- 
garh. It extended, however, from the Gogra on the north to 
the Gnmti on the south, while the present district, retaining 
the same boundary-line on the north, touches the Gumti 
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only on its south-western corner. The Settlement district thus 
consists of two distinct tracts—the present district, approxi¬ 
mately a long narrow parallelogram in shape; and the trans¬ 
ferred territory, a large acute-angled triangle, of which the 
southern boundaries of the old and new districts form the 
sides. The area of the former tract is 1,689 square miles, 
that of the latter 655, and, consequently, that of the entire 
Settlement district 2,344. 

4. The eastern border is very irregular, and some few 
villages in that direction lie completely in Azamgarh territory. 
Putting these aside, the extreme points of the district lie in 
latitude 26°43' mid on north and south, and in longi¬ 

tude 81®44' and 83®11' on east and west. They are thus 
54 and 87 miles respectively apart, and though the dis¬ 
tances between them are nearly diagonals, the length of the 
district varies from 65 (geographical) miles on the south to 
85 on the north, and its breadth from 20 on the west to 45 
on the east. 

5. The watershed of the district commences towards 
the north-west, and thence runs ^st 
Bbartipur, at a height of 325 feet above 
the sea, to Kadipnr, both of these places being a few miles 
only from the Gnmti. 


I>faiDage. 


Thus the Gogra, either directly or through its immediate 
affluents, receives the drainage of nearly 
the entire district. 


6. The lofty peak of Dewalagiri, and the range above 
- , which it rises, usually visible in the 

early mornmgs of the cold weather, at 
first in dark outline, and then gradually tinted by the rising 
sun, and occasionally seen at other times also, especially on 
clear days in the rains, like large white masses of monsoon 
clouds resting on the horizon, suggest the close proximity of 
the Himalayas ; but the nearest point of their lowest range 
is several miles away, and there are no hills whatever in the 
district. Time was, again, when there were wide-spread forests 
even in the neighbourhood of Ajudhya and Fyzabad, but these 
have now altogether disappeared. Speaking broadly, the 
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£stxietis one continuous expanse of flat open country. While 
washed on north and south, however, by the Gogra and the 
GuiEti,.it is longitudinally intersected by other minor streams, 
and, owing to these and numerous nullahs hranchino: from 
them, a considerable portion of its surface is undulating or 
broken; while along the edge of the Gogra, between the water¬ 
way of the river and the high bank, are several low-lying 
“ intervals, ” or (as they are commonly called) “ manjhas.” 
In its general character the district is much the same through¬ 
out: a succession of broad stretches of cultivation dotted with 
tanks and wells, in various forms of alternation with ihils, 
jungle tiracts, and barren plains, thickly studded with villages 
and hamlets and here and there a town, and, though less 
favoured in this respect than some portions of the proriaco, 
on the whole moderately well wooded. 


7. The principal rivers of the district are the Gogra and 

Eirera. Gumti. Of less importance are tho 

,, m- 7 t 7 m . Biswi, the Marha, the Majhwi, 

tbe Tirw8, tBc Pikia^ tlie Taxmri, and the Mangar. 

8. The Gogra is « the great river of Oudh/’ It flows 

Gcgnoi Saxjo. South-east,^ and has a fall of 67 foot 

nWri-o <7 f between Ajudhya and where it leaves tho 

nvely 302 and 235 feet above the level of the sea, Brahmanic 

origin in the holy tears of 

J^TanferortTH-"T*® the 

^ * 1 .“®. Himalyas. Further west it is known 

dhW\ to be called the Gogra (or 

^dred miles. Within that “ -x f a 

•••I k ^ 1—"sscsir'w 
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divided into several narrow channels, separated by islands, 
shoals, and sandbanks. The breadth of the water-way thus 
varies immensely in different places, in different years, and 
in different seasons of the same year ; sometimes it contracts 
to much less than a mile,'sometimes it expands to two or three. 
Its discharge similarly varies from about 20,000 to about 
half a million cubic feet. Owing to its connection with the 
hills, the increase in its volume commences in the hot weather 
with the melting of the snows- 

10. The Gogra is nowhere less than six feet deep in 
mid-channel, and is navigable throughout the year. It is 
now used only by country boats, the largest of which are 
about 1,200 maunds, or 45 tons burden ; but at one time there 
were also to be seen upon it steamers of greater tonnage, 
which used to run in the rainy season between Calcutta and 
Fyzabad, and were discontinued only, I believe, on the opening 
of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway. There are several 
ferries across the Gogra at different points in its course, 
and it is bridged at Fyzabad. The bridge at present consists 
of boats, and has to be removed as the river rises, but the 
boats are being gradually replaced by pontoons, and eventually 
the bridge will become permanent.* 

11. The Gumti is not, like the Gogra, connected with 

the hills, but takes its rise only in a small 
Gumti. lake not far from the town of Pili- 

bhit. It touches the present Fyzabad 
district for a distance of eight miles only ; the distance for 
which it formed the boundary of the old district was 

between seventy and eighty. Its course is extremely 

sinuous, but has a mean south-easterly direction. One of 
its banks, the right, is generally high, the other generally 
low. In the dry season its breadth is ordinarily under 200 
feet, and while in some places it is so shallow as to be ford¬ 
able, its depth seldom exceeds 12 or 13 feet. Its velocity 

is then about two miles an hour, and its volume about 5,000 
cubic feet. Its affluents however, though often insignificant 
and nameless, are numerous, and it is, consequently, liable 
in the rainy season to great and sudden changes. Stilly 

* Part of the ahore informatioa, as also of that relating to the Gumtll is taken 
from the Gazetteer* 
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except under very unusual circumstances, it is the depth 
rather than the breadth that is affected, and its waters seldom 
spread themselves over more than 140 yards. 


12. The Gumti is navigable throughout the year, and, 
in the rains, by boats of as mnch as 1,200 maunds burden. 
In the dry season, however, navigation is somewhat impeded, 
even for smaller boats, by frequently recurring kankar-reefs. 
One of the most curious of these formerly lay just opposite 
SuMnpnr, but it was blown up five or six years ago. The 
Gnm^tiis bridged at Sultdupur, and also at Amghat (on the 
£ai Bareli road), and there are ferries at several other places. 


13. The Tons consists of the united streams of the Mar- 

ToBg. ha and the Biswi, and begins to bear its 

name only from their point of junction. 

14. The Marha has its source in a jhil in the village of 
Basodhi, in the Bara Banki district, and runs nearly parallel 
to the Gogra, a few miles to the south of it. In. the cold 
we^er it is an insignificant stream with generally low 
bante; but in the rains, fed by the drainage of the neighbour- 
iwKW, it developes occasionally into a swollen torrent. Like- 
tte Athte of oriental story, it now shrinks within the narrow- 
^ lumts, now assumes formidable proportions, and becomes 
fierce and uncontrollable. Previous to the floods of 1871 it 
was cro^d in three or four places by bridges, all of which were 

w ^ *iew iron girder bridge 

^recently been bmlt over it where it crosses the Rae 


tMtJL somewhat similar character. 

iSiaf south-west corner of the district in 

R meets the Marha on the“border"ofthe Akba^p^pyga^tf * 

Tons, then commencing, zigzaos across f 

^^passmg on its way the town of AlbaVpur Xr Xb 

ifiats upper part its banks are comparativSy. W,. 
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while further down they become abrupt and high. It is 
not without pretension to being a navigable stream, small 
boats being able to ascend it in the rainy season as far as 
Akbarpur. It is bridged in two places ( where it is crossed 
by the railway and the road), at Akbarpur and also near 
Samanpur, in the same pargana. 

17, The Majhwi, a tributary of the Tons, is for some 
distance the border of the present dis- 
trict. It flows about south by east past 
the town of Dostpur (a little way above which it is joined, 
by a small more southerly branch) to Surhurpur. Here it 
leaves the district for a time, regaining it, however, further 
on. It then draws very near to the Tons, into which, indeed, 
it falls soon after it finally leaves the district j and though the 
banks of both rivers are here high, there are lateral nullahs, 
through which their waters often meet in the rainy season. 


Tirwa. 


Pikia. 

origin. It thence 

Taunri or Giingi, 


18. The Tirwa is a small stream rising in the south¬ 
west of the Tdnda pargana, and almost 
immediately meeting its boundary, along 
which it flows for a short distance. It then strikes eastward 
into the pargana, and afterwards turning north, ultimately 
falls into the Gogra, near the town of T^nda. The Pikia is. 

confined to the Birhar pargana, in a 
jhil towards the south of which it has its 
runs eastward, until, after a course of a 
few miles, it empties itself into the 
Gogra, The Taunri, also known as the 
Giingi, is rather a long narrow winding jhil than a river, 
though generally called a “ nadi." Commencing in a jhil 
in the south-west of the Birhar pargana, it shortly after 
becomes the boundary between that pargana and Surhurpur, 
and it continues to be so until it leaves the district. The 
Mdngar has at first two branches, both 
of which originate in large jhils a little 
way apart a few miles to the south of Dostpur, both of theca 
being, like the Taunri, as much like jhils as rivers in the earlier 
portion of their course. The southern branch soon reaches the 
boundary of the pargana, along which it flows first east and 
north until it receives its other branch, when it again bends 
eastward into Azamgarh. 


M^agar. 
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19. llie disfxiet contains numerous “ jbfls” and “ tdls, ‘ 
but none of these can be called lakes. 
Especially towards the west they are’ 
little more than large ponds which dry up in the hot weather. 
Few see of any great extent; the principal are the Darwan 
1^” near the Eamirpur railway-station, and the Mustafabad 
jhfl near DosQnir. 

20 . 


CBmaie. 


The climate of the district, like that of the province 
generally (as described in the preface 
to the Gazetteer), is a medium between 
the excessive moisture, but comparatively equable tempera- 
tare of Bengal, and the opposite extremes of dry heat and cold 
experienced in the Panj^b. Within these limits, however, it 
is comparatively moist, being more so probably than that of 
all the other districts of the province but those that lie at the 
foot of the Himdlayas. 

' T Fi* S’yzabad itself is generally considered healthy, and 
tSy 1 wheve, on this account selected as one of the stations 
to winch European troops are generally sent on their first 
arrival m this country. A very severe outbreak of cholera 
ocenrred among the troops stationed there in 1878 which 
was accompanied by very heavy mortality, nearly ’ eighty 
persoim m all having died before it was subdued; but this was 
Mt^Jer exceptional, and it is necessary to go back at least 

moreover, was almost limited to 
®ntonments, the adjoining native city having been at tho 

^ from sioW The reSnd“ of fto 
i^^posses^ as it is of ample means of draiiuim) in 
m mere ami ravines, is m point of healthiness at least not 

Sln^Tf Subtfnl® •recorded death-rate 

fte whole of Oudh from 11 ^18 - for ^ 

it was 14 Tbortr « Eyzabad for the same 

E t .-, •there are no diseases neculiar to tlm 

or especiaDy prevalent in it. P®c«har to the 
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possess a sliai'p invigorating freshness. From March to June, 
on the other hand, they are more intermittent, and are then also 
widely different, being converted in the daytime into burn¬ 
ing “ hot winds,” which, with occasional torrents in the rainy 
season, apparently represent “the heat like the mouth of 
a hell and the deluge of cataract skies,” that, poetically 
speaking, characterize the climate of the province during the 
hotter months of the year. The east winds are always 
characterized by a relaxing dampness, particularly when 
they are also most common, in the rainy season. The 
“ winds and their courses” for an average of eight years 
may be seen from the following table. l>uring the whole 
of that time they were either east or west on- all but twenty- 
four days, on two of which they were south ajad twenty-two. 
north :— 


Month, 

North. 

East. 

South. 

West • 

3anaary-MJiy 

3 

41 

... 

1-07 

Junc-September 

§•# 

96 



October-Deccmber•«. 

1 

16 


75 

Total 

4 1 

1 

153 


208 


23. On an average the rainfall for the last eight years 
appears to have been 42 inches, but this 
■ • does not represent the amount of rain 

that ordinarily falls in the course of the year,, for this aver¬ 
age is often widely dcviated.from. 

This fact, which has been more clearly recognized of late, 
was pointed out in Thornton's Gazetteer more than twenty 
years ago, where it is stated that “ the annual fall of raiu 

varies greatly in amount. in some years eighty 

inches fall, in others not more than thirty.” 

The rainfall being so variable, and statistics relating 
to it being of such practical importance, I give full details for 
the years for which the above average has teen struck:— 

2f 
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Rainfall in inches. 



Sadr Dispensary Deylaler. 

^rerrt^e of the 
register of the 
four taksits. 


Tear. 

& 

o 

t 

eS 

9 

a 

ea 

... 

»Tanc to Septem¬ 
ber, 

October to De¬ 
cember. 

Total. 

June 

to 

May. 

Hemark8« 


0*50 

20-45 

5-0 

35-85 

45 


J870 

1*« 

6.5 1 

2-4 

58 8 

54 


isri 

A-4 

60*5 

0-5 

64-4 

68 


If72 

2-45 

46;j 

47 7S 

84 0 

34 



0-9 

28-5 


29*4 

27 



3*0 

52-8 

0*3 

53*6 

48 


1875 

87 

Sl-0 


33-7 

34 


}878 

07 

7*40 


8 00 

25 

Rain-ganirc out 
of order in Sep¬ 
tember and Octo¬ 
ber. 


i. If season commences usually in the latter 

halt of June, and extends—July being the most rainy 

month—to the beginning of October, with perhaps a heavy 

iml, considered by the people as a last regular instalment of 
the rams, but of very uncertain occurrence, about the middle 
of that month. Quite distinct from the rainy season there 
IS generally a light fah also abort ChristniM ^ ’ 


23. The average temperature in the shade at diflbrent 
Temperature. seasons and at different times of the 

be seen from the followLg'ta”™” 


Time. 

May, 

July. 

December. • 

Sunrise 




*" a.f 

5 J*. *r. 

as 

> 83 

58 

SiMJset 

1 94 

i 

86 

i 67 

*** kM 

54 

86 

66 
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26. It will thus be seen that the evening does not 
necessarily bring with it any sensible relief from midday 
heat, and the early evening is, indeed, sometimes the most 
oppressive part of the twenty-four hours. The utmost 
range of the thermometer for the above period was from 54® 
at sunrise in December to 100° in the afternoon in May. In 
the open, the range is of course much wider, its upper limit 
being between 160° and 170°. 

27. The natural productions of the district belong to the 

„ , , . three main classes—vegetable, animal, 

Natural produetxons* , . -i 

and mineral. Ox the last, however, 
there are few kinds only. There are no mines at all, even 
in name. Kankar qziarries are some- 
■ times spoken of, but they refer only to 

clusters of small shallow pits, from which kankar, a carbon¬ 
ate of lime containing silica and oxide of iron, is dug. It 
is found in most parts of the district, and is used for road- 
metalling and for lime. Salt and saltpetre used formerly to be 
made from poor soils, the poorness of which indeed was 
more op less due to their presence; and the most barren 
soils of all bear a saline efflorescence called “ reh,” which 
is used by itself by dhobis for washing purposes and is also 
employed in the manufacture of common glass. It appears 
that in the Ghdzipur district such lands yield as much profit 
as those that can be cultivated. 


28. Of trees, those that attain the grandest proportions 
Vte^etabi tamarind, with its light graceful 

^ foliage, seen to greatest advantage in 

the fine old avenue at Fyzabad ; the principal trees of the 


fig tribe, the banyan (bar or bargadh), 
the pakhar, the pipal, the gular, the 
asoka, and the showy cotton tree. The palm is to be seen 
here and there, a conspicuous object in the landscape for 
miles around, rearing its plume-like head of foliage at the 
summit of its tall thin stem, while it may also be occasionally 
seen in clusters of trees of smaller height and more fiinlike 
foliage, with young plants spreading over the intervening- 
ground in wild luxuriance. The teak, the casuarina, and the 
Millingtonia, are seldom found but in gardens; a solitary spe¬ 
cimen of the Eucalyptus glchulus exists in the Guptar Park. 
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ImoMm 
Buxj&b «.* 
mbsr 
Fipd 
Gttlttr 

Bemaf «» 
r«ha 

Mm^o ... 
Jsaten 
Ikfohwa •«. 

... 

A«!ii& ... 

m ... ' 

Hitt ^ 

mm 

Esitbs ... 
Cbilbil ... 

LAft«)ni 
XMk ^ 

SbiftltaiQ ... 

Ton 

Sim 

B»mboo ... 
A«± ... 

Te*lc ... 
Bikayim ... 
Tboa^ne 
1 b#ui «orlc tree 


Tainarindas Indica. 

... Ficus Bengalensis. 

... Ficus venosa. 

*.e Ficus religiosa. 

... Ficus racemosa. ^ 
Bombax Malabsricum, 
Phoenix syWestris. 
w. Borassus flabelliforniw. 
«, Mangifera ludica. 

... Syzygium jambolanfti. 

... Bassia latilolia. 

... Artocarpus intc^ifoUus. 
... Bmblica ofBcinalis. 

... j9Sgle marmelos. 

Ai^iracbta ludica. 

... Acacia Arsbica. 

Ferouia elepbantuia. 

.** XJImus integrifoliua. 

... Cordia myxa. 

... Bntea frondoaa. 

«•. Dalbergia eissoo. 

... Cedrela toona. 

... Acacia speciosa. 

... Baiubusa anmdiuacea. 

•«. Jouesia asoca. 

... Tectona graudis. 

... Melia az^erach. 

... Casuarina muricata. 
Miiliugtonia hortensis. 
Eucalyptus globulus. 


29. By far tho 
most common of all 
the trees in the dis¬ 
trict is the manp^o, 
the favourite tree for 
groves, and valuable 
both for its timber 
(in some respects 
bolding the same 
place among woods 
in this country as 
deal in Europe) and 
for its fruit, useful 
not only as such, but 
also as a supplemont 
to the food supply 
of the poor after a 
scanty harvest. Next 
after the mango the 
most common fruit- 


tree 18 the jamiin, not unfrequently grown with the mango 
io groves, but also found alone. The mohwa is occasiou- 
aHy to be met with, but is rare; as likewise are the kathal, 
the aoala, and the hdl. 


^ 30. Scattered more or less generally all over the dis- 
t^ are Ae nfm, thebahdl, the kaitha, the chilhil, somewhat 
amgaiar for its light-coloured bark, and the lasora, for its 
doping branches The dh^, or chidl, is the common tree 
O^gle tracts Of ^e shisham and the tiin, both handsome 
trees and valuable also for their wood, though not much 
^owa except in avenues, the former appears hardv and 
^od., throw, up uuu,berle,. TurC”l.“S 
the latter is very liable to be destoyed by the hot winds 
Tto hakayuii, a short-lived hut quick-groS tree Xo 
i^common in avenues, hears in the spmg profusTtrassea 
^^teoi^from which it has been cile^r nlnE 
^toi^ Ae end of the year its fading leaves become 
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in the hot weather on account of its cooling properties. 
The bamboo sometimes occurs in “ kothibans/’ or isolated 
clumps, but is more frequently found forming a thick 
impervious enclosure round small hamlets, far above which 
rise its feathery stems, completely concealing them from 
view. 

31. The guava and custard-apple are easy of culti¬ 
vation, and many small orchards of them, alone or mixed 
with the orange and the lemon, may be seen near Ajudhya 
and Fyzabad. The peach might probably be similarly 
grown, but it is too delicate for the native palate, which pre¬ 
fers the more pronounced flavour of the guava. The Bom¬ 
bay mango is common in gardens at Fyzabad, but is almost 
confined to them, as are also the loquat and lichi. The last 
yields a fruit far superior to much of what is considered 
worth sending to England from China; and the loquat, though 
inferior in size to some specimens I have seen from the Sahd- 
ranpur gardens, is not deficient in flavour. The pomegranate 
may be found all over the district wherever there are gar¬ 
dens, as also may the plantain; the latter, moreover, forming 
probably the background to a bright blaze of marigolds, 
l)eing common near the huts of fakirs. 

32. Of agricultural produce a detailed list will be 

. . , , given further on (para. 126), .and it'will 

gncu ura pro uco. Sufficient here to indicate its general 

-character. The staple crops being wheat and rice,* it in¬ 
cludes also all the ordinary cereals and pulses of the pro¬ 
vince, and by far the greater portion of the cultivated area 
is devoted to the production or food grains. The principal 
exceptions are plants grown for their fibre, such as the patwa; 
or for drugs, such as licmp; or for dyes, such as the safflower; 
or for oil-seeds, such as flax, mustard and castor-oil; to which, 
though in some sense special crops, may be added sugar¬ 
cane, poppy, and tobacco, indigo and cotton, p4n, native vege¬ 
tables and spices, and various kinds of gourds. Near Fyza- 
bad potatoes and other European vegetables are grown, but 
the cultivation there resembles market gardens rather than 
ordinary fields. 

* In the Am-d-'AAdari (Gladwin’s translation) it is said that the rice (of Ondh) 
is in general excellent, but those called Sukdoss, Mudchkar, and Chunwah, are iucom-' 
parable for whiteness, dclicacyi odour, and digestivenoss. 
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3S. The district yields little spontaneous produce of 
, , value or importance. The most coiu- 

poBUneonsp nee. kinds are tinni or wild rice, lawful 

food on fast days for Hindus; the singhara, or water-nut, 
mostly to be seen near Fyzabad ; gond, a kind of rush which 
grows in many tanks; and the hathi-chingar, or aloe, from 
which a coarse fibre is obtained. The most usefiil grasses are 
ddb, janewar, kus, sarpat, and kaseri. Ddb is too well known 
to be more than included in the enumeration; janewar is a 
fair substitute for ddb as horses’food, when the latter is diffi¬ 
cult to get, if, indeed, it be not preferable to it during part 
of the year; kus is chiefly known by its connection with reli¬ 
gious grants, though it is not without practical use as a grass 
that elephants will eat; sarpat and kaseri are employed for 
thatching and other purposes, the latter being principally 
found in the manjhas along the Hogra, where it is often mixed 
with “jhao” or tamarisk. 


• comparison at least with anything to bo found 

in this or more southern districts, these grass-covered man- 
jftas my considered pasture-lands. They are generally 
u»d for tbispnrpose by the neighbouring village?, a small 

buffaloes, and during the drought of 


35. The domesticated animals are horned cattle, incliul- 
mg bufl!aloes, sheep (perhaps more 
^ ,v common m Birhar than elsewhoro 

Horses are only to* bu 

fonad m Ae possession of Europeans and wi^-do If 
^ are almost without exception imported, as are aL bt ffr 



ITO butter afd eggs and wls-fhfdem** 
» ^ to Chrilfans 
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S6. Of what are geaerally called “ wild beasts,” it may 
almost be said that the larger species are unknown. A leo¬ 
pard, however, was shot in cantonments, just outside the 
Guptar Park, in 1875, and more recently another was dis¬ 
covered in low thickly-covered grass land a short distance 
from Ajudhya. Wolves are comnon, but not more so than 
in other districts; jackals and monkeys abound, the latter 
especially at Ajudhya, where they can hardly have mustered 
in greater force in the time of Hanuman ; wild-pigs are 
found more or less all over the district, but principally in the 
lowland near the Gogra; nilgaesare met with in many jun¬ 
gle tracts, and a few herds of wild cattle still roam about 
parganah Birhar; black-buck are scarce and spotted deer 
unknown; hares are not uncommon; the peacock, partridge, 
quail, snipe, wild duck, and wild-goose are to be found in all 
directions, but are nowhere plentiful; and indeed, whether in 
respect of bird or beast, it seems that “ Fyzabad is worst 
stocked with game than any other district in Oudh.” 

37. Notwithstanding the rivei's by which the district is 
bounded and intersected, and although fish are to be found 
not only in the rivers but in many large tanks also, the 
fisheries are unimportant. Fish can only be obtained in 
large bdzdrs, and the supply is generally limited even there. 
The sorts most in favor are the rohu, the anwdri (or mullet), 
the chilwa, and the bachwa. 


Kailway. 


38. Most important of the means of communication is 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 

Meanaofcommumcatm. 

west, and first runs nearly due east for 
about 20 miles to Fyzabad and Ajudhya, 
after which it cuts obliquely across the remainder of the dis¬ 
trict, its total length in which is about 80 miles. With- 
Bciarghat (NSra) distance it has eleven* 

stations, while Radauli and 
Bilwai lie just beyond its 
limits on opposite sides. 


* Baragaon. 
^=;ohwal, near 
Kaunahl. 
Fyasabad. 
jAjudhya. 
DargbanBagar. 


Tandauli. 
Goshainganj. 
Kamirpur. 
Akbarpur. 


Of the rivers of the district, two—the Gogra and the 
Gumti—are navigable throughout, and a 
third, the Tons, in the lower portion of 
its course. These have been already described. 
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Roads. 


89. The district is on the whole somewhat poorly pro- 
' Tided with roads. The main lines ra¬ 
diate fromFjzabad, south, east, and west, 
and run from (1) Fyzabad to Allahabad, (2)Pyzabad to Luck¬ 
now, (3) Fyzabad to Eae Bareli, (4) Fyzabad to Jaunpur, 
(5) Fyzabad to Azamgarh, (6) Fyzabad to Isauli. 

(1) Fyzabad to Allahabad .—This runs nearly due 
south, its length within the district being about 36 mile.«t. It 
is raised, bridged, and metalled throu^out, and the levels 
are, I believe, such as to admit of a light railway being 
placed upon it, should this be desired. It is met at 
Bhadarsa (the ninth mile) by a branch from Ajudhya, and 
afterwards at various places lower down by other roads— 
all of which, however, will bo more conveniently noticed in 
connection with the lines to Rae Bareli and Jaunpur, with 
the exception of that to the tahsil town of KAdipnr. This, 
which is generally bridged, leaves the Allahabad road two 
or three miles nOrth of the Gumti, and runs with a rather 
crooked course for a distance of some miles, when it tltrows 
off abranch about north-east toDostpur (afterwards continued 
to the railway-station at Malipur), and another south-wost 
to ltera» The main road then turns south-east to KAclinur, 
after which it proceeds north-east to the Bilwai railway- 
^tafion. From Kddipur again one road leads southward 
to Chanda across the Gumti, and another nearly north to 

S; formerly bo considered the starting- 

pomt of the roads on the south of tho Majhwi, but i.s luiw 

S^system^!” Hult^.par 

Py^ad to Lucknow.—A short section only of this 
21 miles in length, is included in this district. It rm,« wS 

tbiw, „ff«ve,al rida jL &tpt7n&'yaia^ 
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ijorth-west to Diinuaglidt ; from Kucbera (fourteenth mile), 
east to Bharatkund, on the Allahabad road; from Milkipur 
(twentieth mile), north-west to the Amdniganj bdzdr; from 
!RIilkipur east to the Allahabad road ; and from Haliapur 
(about the thirtieth mile), nearly north to the town of Rudauli, 
in the Bara Banki district. 

(4) Fyzabad to Jaunpur .—A continuation of the Luck- 
now-Fyzabad road, but, after it passes the latter place, running 
south-east like the railway, which it crosses two or three 
times, and with the stations of which it is connected by 
short access roads atDarshannagar, Ndra (Belarghdt), Goshain- 
ganj, and Kamirpur. It is raised and bridged throughout, 
but metalled only in parts. Mdya (fifteenth mile) is the point 
of divergence of the rPad to Azamgarh, and another road also 
goes oft here southward to Bhiti, the head-quarters of the 
talukaof that name, whence it divides into twobranches, the one 
running south-west towards Kurebhar (of which, however, it 
stops some miles short), and the other south-east to Dost- 
pur. Further on at Tiwdripur (thirtieth mile) commences 
a cross-road, some miles in length, running west-north-west 
through Majhora to Bhadarsa already mentioned ; and 
from Akbarpur roads radiate to Tdnda, Baskdri, Dostpur, 
and Sultdnpur. Mdlipur, nearly on the border of the district, 
is connected by short roads with Dostpur, Surhurpur, and 
Jaldlpur, the last of^ these being again the starting-point of 
roads to Baskdri, and thence onward to Phiilpur, on the Gogra, 
to Chikoraghdt, also on the Go^ra, and to the large bdzdr 
of Mitbupur, in the Azamgarh district. 

(5) Fyzabad to Azamgarh .—This leaves the Fyzabad- 
Jaunpur road at Mdya (fifteenth mile! and runs within a 
short distance of the Gogra, as far as Tdnda, where it has a 
south-easterly deflection. It is raised and bridged, but not 
metalled. From Tdnda, besides the road to Akbarpur already 
ihentioned, another leads south to Surhurpur and Jaxmpur, 
and a second a little south of east to Rdmnagar police-station 
in pargana Birhar, whence, after throwing off a short branch 
at Hanswar (tenth mile) to Mansdrganj on the Gogra, it 
continues to Mahardjganj at the north-cast extremity of the 
district. 

3i' 
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(6) Pyzalqdto hauU .—This branches off from the Kae 
BareJi road at the sixth milestone, and is comj)lotC(l, being 
raised and bridged, though unmotaljcd, as far as tlio l)or<Ifr 
of the present Fyzabad district, beyond which, however, it has 
Jjiardly passed the stage of alignment. 


40. As couptry-carts and pact-animals arc the ordinary 

means of carriage employed, it should 
-rac 8, 0 . perhaps be addecj that there arc in many 
places where there are no roads tracks prarti<'a1)Ip, though 
with difficulty for the former, and of poufso footpaths inmt- 
merablej which suffice for the latter, 

41. To complete the enumeration of the mpnn.s of com- 

Teiegraph, municatiou the di.strict poH.se.s.se«, if, 

remains to mention tlm tc:legra}dt, which 
connects Fyzabad with Lucknow on one side and Benares on 
the other, there being also offices at several of tiio railway* 
^tationi|. 

Section II.—Adminixtrafwe arranyemi'ttis. 

42. The head-quarters of the district are at Fyr.ahatl, 
Head-quarters at Fja:- at which also are the head-quarters of the 

to it Riv™ it« 

name. 

43. Fyzabad is also a military station, the troops gene- 

ana also a niiut 8 i 7 sta- thero heing a regiment 

f Luropean infantry, a Iiatterv of artil- 

ose or two oquadronfeoSl;! 

'''' “AnmUtatum tim .listriot 
"“S' ‘‘"’'‘it'd into rarpmiw mid 
TahansandEarganas. old district Contained thll'- 


Tahsils and pJirgaiias. 

follows 

, TahsU. 
■ " '^“Fyzabad . „ 


parganas 


four tahsils, 

Pargnm. 

■ flavoli Omih. 


i flavoli Oi 
Mangalai. 
Amain, 
i’achhimrallu 
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TaJtiil, 

Si.—Akbarpur 


3. —Dostptit 

4. —Bhartipfit 


• «4 


Pargana, 

S Akbarpiir. 

Taada* 

Birhar. 

{ Aldemau. 

Majhora. 

Surhurpur. 

{ Sultanpur Barouna. 
Isauli. 

Jagdispur Khandansa:* 


45. In the arrangements of 1869, however, three pat- 
ganas, including the head-quarters of the two last-named 
tahsils, were transferred to Sjxltdnpur, and the remaining ten 
parganas Were then formed into four new tahsils. The re¬ 
sults of the new arrangements for all thirteen parganas aref 
exhibited in the following table:— 


The Fgzahad district (as at 'present constituUd). 


TahsUi 

1. —Fyzabad -rf. .rf. 

2. —Bikapur 

3. —Akbarpur ... . 4 . 


4.—Tanda 

The transferred parganas, 

1. —Kadipur 

2. —Sultdtipuir ... 

3. —Musafirkhana 



Pargami, 

Haveli Oudh. 

Mangalsi. 

Amsin, 

Pacbhiinratln 

Khandaiisa. 

Akbarpur. 

JMajhora, 

Tdndap 

Birhar, 

Surhurpur, 


Aldeinan* 
... Sultanpur. 
«•* Xsauli. 


46^ Under the kings of Oudh, in place of divisions and 
districts, the province was divided into 
former tettitoriai arrange, nizamats and chaklas j under Akbar, 

' being then a subah, it was divided into 
sarkats, dasturs, and mahdls; and at a still earlier period the 
only local sub-division Was apparently the tappa. The annexed 
table will be useful as showing the connection between pre¬ 
sent and past territorial arrangements, as far as this district 
is concerned:— 



1 Kambeiv 


eyzabad settlement keport. 


TemtorUd divh !onsj 


Briiish, 


Barganas tin- 

o 

der aunnnary 

m 

settlement and 


up to demarca¬ 

**5 

tion of bounda¬ 

9 -j;: 

ries (para. 44). 



1 Hareli Oudh, Tyzabad 184 Fyzabad ... 183 Ilawoll Oudh, Sultiinpur, 

2 Mangilsi ... Ditto ... 114 Ditto ... 126 M«>g»l»i J®'-* ••• 


3 Amsin 


180 Ditto ... lOO Ams5n 


Ditto .. 


4 PachMmratb, Bikapur ... 502 Ditto •*« 416 Pacbliimratli, Ditto 


3 Rhandansa... 

6 Akbarjmr 

^ Majliora .. 

« Tfioda 
® Birhar •• 


Ditto ... lSs8 Bhartipur... IIH KliamUnna, Lwcknow, 

Jof?di ft p w r 
(pfttt), Ku • 

dauU (part). , 

Akbarpiir, 372 Akbarpur... 304 Akbarpur ... SuUanpwr, 


Ditto ... 246 Dostpur ... 164 Majhom ... 


Tanda ... 
Ditto ••• 


I 

[ 216 Akbarpur.,. 168 J 1 Ditto 

* } IltlfatKaoj r’N J . 

392 Ditto ... 392 Dirhftr .. D tto 


S-urburpur... Ditto ... 235 Doalpur ... 233 Surhurptir... 370 Ditto „ 


Aldeman Kadipnr... 4T6 Ditto ... SS2 Aldemfttt ... 7UB Ditto ,. 


Silt in pur SnItSiiptir,*! 460 Bhartiptur 881 SnlUtnpaJ B«- 882 Ditto * 


I Baronsa. 
*•1 laauH 
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pas^ and presenU 


Wiihl, 


Moghal. 


Hindu, 

Chakla. 

Subah. 

Sarkfir. 

t4 

Si 

ai 

c8 

Q 

Mahal. 

Tappas. 

Bult&npar, 

OudhCAkh- 

tarnagar). 

Oudh 

t 

1 

... 

Oudh-ba-haveli 

None. 


Pachb im- 
rath* 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

... 1 

Maugalsi 

None? 


Aldemau... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

... 

Sirwa Pali 

1. TJniyar. 

2. BiswaU 

3. Haveli. 

4. Ebiwar. 

5. Maya. 

Pachhim- 

ratb. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 


Pachhimrath... 

1 

1 

1. Hahet. 

2. Roru. 

3. Mahdona. 

4. Malethu. 

5. Ankari. 

6. Mowai. 

7. Kotsarawan* 

8. Bhadoli, 

9. Parsoi. 

10. Pidhi. 

U» Ahran. 

Darya bad 
Jagdispur. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 


Satanpur(part) 
'Kishni (part) 
Rudauli (part) 

1. Haveli. 

2. Aihar* 

3. Urwa. 

4. Bawan. 

5* Eandai.' 

6. Korah. 

7. Halawan. 

Aldemau.*. 

Allahabad, 

Jaunpur... 


Sinjholi 

1. Haveli. 

S« Sikaudarpur, 
.3. Naluvi. 

4, Sarsurah. 

5. Sisaui. 

6. Karmani. 

7. Eantar* 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto •*. 


Majhoia 

1. Haveli. 

2. Aeganwa. 

3. Mustafabad. 

4. Sikandarpur 
or Chandapur. 

Ditto ... 

Allahabad, 

1 Oudh. 

J a u Q pur, 
Oudh, 

... 

Khaspur, T^n- 
da, Naipur. 

None? 


Ditto ••*1 

'Allahabad, 

JauQpur... 


Chandlpur, 

Birhar. 

1. Haveli* 

2. Santi. 

.3. Rarohi. 

4. Jabangir- 
ganj. 

5. Rasulpur. 

C. Hi^amuddin- 
pur. 

7. Obahora. 

8. Ilaswar. 

9. Beori. 

10. Neori. 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

• k. 

Surhurpur ... 

1. Surharpur. 

2. Eatgarb. 

3* Kumbaieu. 

4. Dawanp^ra. 

5. Kandhaura* 

6. Sambhadi. 

7. Pakarpur. 

8, Athgaonwa. 

9. Bklafc. 

10. Kharke. 

11. Bhitaura. 

12. Khajurdih. 

13. Tardih. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

• k • 

Aldemau, Qari* 
at Dostpur ? 

U Haveli. 

2. Sarawan. 

3. Rainawan* 

4. Bewana. 

5. Harahi. 

6. Hakraha. 

7. Jatauli. 

8. Karaunda* 

9. Katghar. 

10. Imlak. 

gultfinpur, 

Oudh ... 

Oudh ... 

... 

Sultanpur, Bi- 
lahrL 

1. Sewar. 

2. Sarangpur* 

3, daisingbpun 

4. Kbara. 

Ditto 1 .. 

Ditto ,*. 

Lucknow 


Isauli 

1. Haveli. 

2* H i n d n a 
kalati. 

3. Kusmaon 

4, Simti. 

5. Babniis. 

0. Kundar* 
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47 . The principal towns in the tHstrict are FyzalKvd, 
Ajudhyciij Tdndti, Juhilpur, Akharpiir, 
Towns and municipal- Isatlli, and DostpUV. lu tlireo ot^ thc*.S« 
Wes. municipalities have been cshihlishod— 

namely, in Fyzabad and Ajudhya, which have for thus pur¬ 
pose been united, and in Tdnda. 


48. . For police purposes the district is divided into 
twelve circles (from the nuuihe.r of 
^hich it will be evident that these limits 
are not the same as those of parganas), each with its own 
thaaa or police-station. They arc as follows 


PreseKl diitrict. 

1 . Fyzabad. 

2 . Baunahi. 

B. Bikapnr. 

4 . Milkipur. 

5 . Akbarpur, 

6 . Tinda. 

7 . Jaldlpur. 

8 . R 4 imiagar. 

9. Maya. 


Transferred pargamis. 

1. Jkwtpur. 

2 . Kadipnr. 

3. Kurdihar. 


49. The police force consists of five l)ram’lu‘S--( f) 
• regular, (2) city and town, (3) cantonment—'these three ail 

being enrolled under Act.V. of 1861—(4) municipal, (•'>) 
. village. 

50. The regular police number in all COS) (in<*lu<ling 
64 stationed in the transferred parganas), of whom KK aro 
officers and 521 constables. Of the latter 12 are mounted 
and all the rest foot. Of the total number, aixmt 7() arts 
employed in 9 «aji-military duties, leaving 539 for ordinary 
police duties, which gives a rate of 1 to 2,668 persons or four 
square miles. 


51. The city and town police arc 29 only in numixu-, 
two of them being officers ; the cantonment police are. 26 
,;in number, of whom four are officers ; and the municipal 
pohee are 184 in number, of whom fifteen arc officers. 

n police are much more numerou.<j than 

all the others' together, being, inclusive of 870 in the trans- 
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forred pargnnas, 3,202, of whom 74 are officers. These last, 
who wear as an outward visible sign of their rank a stripe 
upon their arm, are jemadars appointed under a system intro-- 
duced (or rather revived, for it appears to have existed 
pnder native rule) .about five or six years ago, which consists 
in making over a group of village chaukidars to one of 
their nuujber selected for his general intelligence and detect- 
tiye abilities. He is held responsible for the efficient per¬ 
formance of their duties by the chaukidars of his group, and’ 
for this and assisting the police in the detection of crimes 
he x’eceiyes annually Rs. 10 from Government as extra 
remuneration. The ordinary chaukidars’ wages are generally 
paid by j4gir or smtill grant of land. 


53. A separate district postal establishment under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner was 
ost-o CO. kept up until the year 1871. Air. Currie’s 

scheme was then and had for some time been in force in the 
old Dostpur and Akbarpur tixhsils ; and it was on the point 
of being extended to the remainder of the district when the 
niaiuagement of the local service was taken over by the 
imperial department. 


54. At the present time the (Settlement) district con¬ 
tains twenty-four post-offices, of which four, at Kddipur, 
Dostpur, Jjiisinghpur, and Bdz/ir Baldi Rae, .ire in the 
transferred parganas. The remaining twenty, belonging to 
the present Fyzabad district, are situated at the following 
places :— 


Village. 

1 . Fyzibad ... 

2 . Fyzabad City 

3. Ajadhya 

4. Pura 

5. Raunahi 

6 . DeorM (Kun- 
darkha). 

7» AXaya .*• 
h. Bikapur 
y. Shahganj ... 
10 . Alilkipar 


Parr/antt. 
Havcli Oudh 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Mangalsi. 
Ditto 

Amsin. 

Pachhimriith. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Village. Pargana. 

11 . Haidarganj Pachhimratb. 

12 . Alaletbu ... Ditto. 

13. Amsiniganj... Khandanaa. 

14. Mahrua ... Majhora. 

15. Akbarpur ... Akbarpur. 

16. T&nda ... TAada. 

17. Iltifatganj ... Ditto. 

18. Baakari ...Birhar. 

19. U^mnagar ... Ditto. 

20. Jaldlpnr ... Surhu 5 .pur. 


55. Those arc officially classed as “ disbursing,” “non- 
ffishnrsing,” “ branch," and “ district” offices. The first 
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includes tlrnt at FTzabad alone ; the second three only, those 
at BaunaW, Akbai^ur, and Tdnda; the third and fourth the 
rest, of which details need not be given* 

56. Asf-ud-daula, it appears, is in great measure entitled 

to the credit of having made Lucknow 
Eanc*aon. famous as a seat of learning; but though 

his earlier capital was at Fyzabad, and his memory is perpetu¬ 
ated in the district by numerous rent-free grants to learned 
men, he does not appear to have gained for Fyzabad the same 
distinction as Lucknow. Nor can any place in the district, 
unless possibly it be Surhurpur (para. 430), claim to have ever 
enjoyed such adistinction. Ajudhya has, no doubt, long been 
the abode of religious communities and pandits deeply versed 
in holy lore, but there have never been any institutions of 
note there for the advancement of ordinary secular studies. 

57 . Nor, at the present time, does the love of learning 
or its encouragement seem to be much on the increase. A 
solitary instance, I believe, of private munificence connected 
with education, a fine school-house has recently been erected 
at Ajudhya ; but tbe donor was not a resident of the district, in 
which there do not appear to be, as in many others, any private 
or even aided schools indicative of interest taken in the cause 
of education by local land-holders. The only schools there 
are, are those established and supported by Government, and 
of these a brief account will be given, taken mostly from the 
latest educational report. 

58. These schools .are of three classes—primary, mid¬ 
dle, and higher. The first are again sub-divided into two 
classes—village and primary town (or branch) schools, of 
which the former take the lesid both in number and importance. 
Of these, including 27 in the transferred parganas, there are 
112, established at different times from 1867 to 1876. The 
average number of pupils on the rolls during the year seems 
to^ be 4,426, of whom rather more than three-fourths are 
Hindus. A little less than half learn Urdu, a little more than 
half Hindi, about a tenth Persian. The monthly rate of 
schooling fee is from 6 pies to 4 annas. 

59. The primary schools in towns are all on the footing 
of branch schools—that is, they are feeders to some middle or 
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liigher school. They are few in number—6 only, and do not 
appear to be attractive. The yearly average of pupils is only 
364. Of these no less than a fifth learn English, nearly all 
Urdu, a fourth only Hindi, which seems relegated to the 
village schools, and a twelfth Persian. The superior opportu¬ 
nities these schools afford entail no increase in the rate of 
fee, which is the same as in the village schools. 

60. Of middle schools there are two kinds—vernacular 
and anglo-vernacular. The former “ stand in immediate 
sucession to village schools.” Fyzahad appears to possess 
but one of them, at Jalalpur. The average number of pupils 
on the rolls is 94, of whom about half learn Urdu and Hindi, 
a third Persian, and a few Arabic and Sanskrit. The school¬ 
ing fee ranges from 6 pies to 2 annas. 

61. ^ Of anglo-vernacular schools there are four in 
Ae district—-at Ajudhya, Akbarpur, Tdnda, and Bhadarsa. 
These are intermediate between the primary and the high 
schools. That at Bhadarsa has only been in existence since 
1876 ; it bas 53 pupils, of whom 25 are Mahomedans. . At 
400 three together the average number on the rolls is 
^8, of w’hom about one-third are Musalmans and the rest 

n*TT j' " of the pupils learn English, nearly 

all Urdu, and a fourth Persian. The Hindi students are in 
a very small minority. The schooling fee ranges from 1 to S 


1 *?"■. A* Fyzahad is a higli school, the only one of this 

231 ”ndTt J^verage number of pupils is 

all but 1875-76 was 239. Of tho.se, 

Person Td^«r"- ® Urdu, about a fifth 

£uden?; ^ wore four 

ureoaraHnn object of this school is » dirod, 

- tS instruction” meaning 

contains niatriculation course/' It 

nmry aad mid^’ prflpwatoiy departments also, both pri- 

fgM oLffif Lnr 

places .han-:^T£ 

4f 
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aided schools. It is in contemplation to give this school, 
with others of its class, a hoarding-house with accommodation 
for 30 or 40 boarders, but it does not yet exist. There are 
at present 19 boarders, however, for whom temporary 
quarters are engaged. 

6.3. At all these schools a practical advantage of learning 
is shown to the pupils in scholarships of diflferent values, 
regarding which however, as also for details of the instruction 
by proficiency in which they are to be secured, I need only 
refer to the educational report. 

64. Female education seems to make very little way ; 
there are now only two Government female schools in the 
district, the number of pupils being about 50, all of whom 
are Musalmans. Four of them learn Persian, all Urdu. 

65. Of four registration districts into which the pro- 

Registration. vince is divided, one, comprising the 

T,, , . revenue districts of Fyzabad,Gonda, and 

ijaliraich, has its head-quarters at Fyzabad. There are 
registration offices also at 10 other plac 
district, these being Eaunahi, Amdnigf 
Jaldlpi^, Bikapur, Tandauli, Baskari, 
targanj, the last two of which only 
parganas. 


es in the (Settlement) 
mj, Akbarpur, Tanda, 
Kadipur, and Gup- 
are in the transferred 


66. These offices are in charge of sub-registrars, who 
we now employed^ exclusively on registration duties. Their 
remuneration consists of a moiety of tbe fees they take, except 
when this falls below a fixed minimum, in which case Govern¬ 
ment makes up the difference. Registration, which Xds 
S attestation of documents by the kandngo 

M the qdzi under native rule, appears to be poSr S 

of deeds reLtered of 
is optional is greatly in^xcess of 
at of deeds of which the registration is com^lsory. 

€7. There are Government dispensaries established at 

Daptimrira. ^ <listrict,—Fyzabad, 

landa, Akbarpur, and Shdhganj. 
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Section III— Trade and Manufactures. 

fiR The only manufacture of any note is that (rf cotton- 
68. Iheoniy Tdnda, an account of which may 

Mannfactares. fouud in the Wstory of tte pargana 

nf that name. It languished for some time after annexa¬ 
tion as the principal article previously niade was delicate 
mLlin the demand^for which then ceased. More recently, 
however, the demand for coarser cloths has taken its place, 
and the looms are now employed in this not less "setul, it 
more humble, work. There are ^her weaver commumti^ 
a little further south in JaMlpur, Nagpur, and other plae^ 
in the Surhurpur pargana, but their productions do nOt 
appear to have ever been of any particular excellence. 

69. The character of the external trade of the district 
T . * is shown in the following table• 


Bxport, 


Mds« !No. 


Mds. or No« 
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70. Judged by these figi^s, the trade of the district 
with its neighbours is chiefly in agricultural produce ; but 
horses, pomes, sheep and goats seem to be imported by thou* 
sands, Teiy few comparatively being exported ; and timber is 
smt oat of the district in great quantities, very little of it 
being received from elsewere. The aggregate value of the 
exports of idl kinds is Rs. 48,64,074, and of imports only Rs. 
19,79,768, so tiutt the former considerably exceed the latter. 

71. It spears, however, that the official returns do not 
aecarately represent either the one or the other; they only 
“ indicate the course of river trade at marts within the district 
boundary, and the internal trade by road or river with other 
parts of Oudh is not given.” • • . ; Fyzabad . . . . “ acts as 
an emporium for Eastern Oudh. The actual exports of the 
distrkit cannot be determined ; its large population probably 
cozumm^ most of its produce.” 


72. The internal trade of the districts is principally in 
grain, gur, and native cloth. Of bdzdrs, 
fiirther particulars of which will be found 
in the pargana histories, the principal are the following 


Jfame of pargana. Name of mauaa. 


r 


J. BaTeli Oac&... •{ 


I. Fyzabad 

3. Ajadhya 

3. 


! 


V 

I 

1 ^galsi ...•{ 

f 

I 


k# AniBin 


4. 

5. 

6 . 
1 . 


Barehta, a sab-T 
urb of Ajudhya. (. 
Bhadarsa 
Pora or Jal41- 
nddinnagar. 
Eurba Eeshopar, 

Baunahi ... 

Eandarkba ... 
Mosia&bad ... 
Mowaiya ... 
Maholi ... 

1 1. Ahankaripm, 

V 3. Bevaanrani ... 


4. 

5. 


Name of idzdr. 

1. Tbe Chauk. 

2 . Bikdbganj. 

3. Fatehganj and 
others, 30 in all. 

1. Beniganj and 
others, 7 in all. 
1 . B4niganj. 
Baiganj. 
Bhadarsa, 

Para. 


Darshannagar. 

1. Baonah 

2 . Dhenwa 
Deorhi. 

Baragaon. 

Begamganj. 

Mthammadpnr. 

1 . Goshamganj. 

2 . Eatra. 
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Name of pargana. 

Name of mauza. 


r 

1. Muqimpur or 

4. 

Pachhimrath •< 

Shahganj.^ 


2. Haidarganj ... 

3. Darabganj ... 


5. 

Shandansa ... 

Muhammadpnr, 


1. .Akbarpur or 

6. 

Akbarpnr ... 

Miranpur. 

2. Sinjbauli 

7. 

T4nda ... 

f 

Tdnda 

Ashrafp ur 

, 8. 

Birhir 

Eaohoucha. 

Baskari 

Ahrauli 

Mahrna •» 

Jalilpur ... 

9 • 

Majbora — -Ij 


c 

10. 

Snriurptir ...< 

Nagpur 

Usraha 

11. 

■ Sultknpnr ... 

• • a 

Bihinidom ••• 

12. 

Isanli 

Saraiya 

Tirhut .-f 


Name ofMede, 

1. Sh^ganj. 

2. Haidarganj. 

3. Toron._ 
Am^niganj. 
Akbarpur. 

Shfilizadpur, 

1. Mnbarakj^ur. 

2. Haiatganj. 
Kacliouoba. 

Baskari. 

Abrajcdi, 

Mahnia. 

Jalfilpur. 

Nagpnr. 

Usraha. 

Ealdi Bao. 
Saraiya, 

Tirhut. 


Section IV,~—Population. 


73. The population of the (old) district was app rc- 

Popniation. provincw <>r 

Former distric-t. Oudh, and though its density wan not 

Present district. f-j^Q greatest in the province, it foil 

below that of two districts only, Lucknow and Baca Batiki. 
At the census of 1869 it amounted, exclusive of Euro¬ 
peans and others not permanently resident* in the district, 
to 1,438,249, or 614 to the sqiuiro 
mile. The present district then, con¬ 
tained 1,063,820, which gives tho still 
higher rate of 630 to the square milo. 
This is partly due to tlie cities of 
Ajudhya and Fyzabad, the rate in the Ilaveli Oudh par- 
gana being 1,044 j hut it is 800 in Mangalsi, and is nowhcr© 
less than 518. 


* Europeans i,407 

Eurasians 41 

Native troops ... 1,244 
Prisoners and jail 
employes .. 1,260 
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74. Musalmans number in all 135,390 ;* of these 6,661 
are Sayyads, the principal families being 
sianhnaia. g£ Pirpur, Samanpur, and Bha- 

Of Sbeikhs there are 17,462, and of Pathans 20,163, 
while 2,453 are Moghals. Musalmans of all classes mostly 
live in towns. Except in Fyzabad, Ajudhya, and Baskari, 
the great majority of them belong to the Sunni sect. 


75. It might he expected that in a district which has 
onee at least, if not twice (at Ajudhya and Tdnda), held 
the coital of a Mnsalman .dynasty, and possesses, besides, 
the towns of Akbarpur and Shahzadpur, founded by Musal- 
Tngn emperoTS, there would be an unusually large number 
of Mahomedans, but such is not the case. Of the two 
pargsmas containing the two former capitals indeed, one, 
T4itda, has a MusaJman element of no less than 20 per 
cent., and the other, Haveli Oudh, of no less than 16; but 
this is partly due to other causes (both being, for instance, 
sm^ll parganas with large towns in them), and in other par- 
gsnastbe percentage is nowhere very high. It is most so in 
the group of paiganas at the east end of the district, Tdnda, 
Akbarpur, Snrhurpur, and Birhar, where, even excluding 
Tdnda, it is 12 to 13 per cent.; while in the three parganas 
ronning west from Akbarpur, Majhora, Pachhimrath, Khan- 
dansa, it falls as low as 4 or 5. There are four districts only 
in the province in which Mahomedans bear a lower percent- 
to the total population. Here that percentage is 9’4 (for 
tme entire Settlement district), and though in two or three 
cases it is only slightly higher, in others it is appreciably so. 


76. Hindus altogether number 1,302,859. Full details 
of individual castes are given (in state- 
ment III) in the appendix ; the pro- 
p^ott of the most important only will be indicated here. 
First come the Cbam5rs, more than 15 per cent, of the whole 
population; closely followed by the Brahman, also over 15 
p«r cent; then comes the Ahir, 12, and then the Chattri, 10- 
luat follow the two best agricultural castes, the Kurmi, 6 per 
cast, and the Murao, called also Kachi and Koeri (the last of 


flirtiict j conesponding ones for the new \rill be found 
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wtich must not be confounded with the somewhat similar 
name of a very different caste, the Kori), 3 per cent. About 
equal in number to the latter are the Pasi, the Kahar, and the 
Mallah, while the Bh6r does not quite reach 2 per cent. The 
Bairagi and Goshain require notice as holding a prominent 
place in the population of Ajudhya, though they do not toge¬ 
ther amount to 1 per cent, of that of the district, 

77. The population of agriculturists, exclusive of day 
AgrionitMists. labourers, in the old district was 66 per 
_ cent.; in the new it is very much the same, 
being 65. It varies very widely, however, as also docs the 
proportion of castes, in different parganas, and it may bo 
usefW, therefore, to give the following table, furnishing 
particulars for each pargana regarding the principal acri-' 
cultural classes;— 


Peremiage oj iotalpopulaUon^ 


liomatktf. 


1. Haveli Oudh 
S. Mangalsi 
3, Amsin 
4* Pachhimrath 

5. Khandansa 

6. Akbarpur ... 

7. Majhora ... 

8. T£nda 

9. Birhar 

10 . Surhurpup 


Total of present district... 

11. Aldeman ... 

12. Sultanpor,,, 

13 . IsauU ,,, 

Total of old district 


43 16 10 10 12 10 

65 9 11 13 10 10 

66 8 16 13 10 16 

77 4 18 10 16 10 

70 5 20 13 16 11 

65 12 10 7 7 19 

66 4 19 10 10 20 

56 20 7 7 6 19 


66 13 15 10 13 18 

65 10 14 10 12 16 

72 6 17 12 9 "iT 

67 7 19 11 13 16 

66 10 .16 12 19 n 

66 9 16 TT ~ 
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in PachLimrath, a large pargana with no hasba of any size. 
The distribfution of Musalmans has been already described. 
Brahmans are most numerous, where Musalmans are fewest 
in south and south-west, while they fall below the average 
in north and east. Chattris are comparatively few on. the 
north-east and most numerous in the north-west. Birhar 
excepted, Ahirs are found in largest numbers in the south¬ 
west. (^mars preponderate greatly in the east. With 
Muraos, nowhere very numerous, the opposite is the case, 
Knrmis are below the general average in all but a group of 
four parganas towards the north-east, being particularly 
numerous in Tdnda and Akbarpnr. 

79. Of the Mahomedan branch of the population about 
one-third is agricultural; with Hindus the proportion is 
reversed, it being with them rather more than two-thirds. 


80. Of the landed proprietors of the district, by far 
LMSowners. largest number belong to the Chattri 

ftr .Wf u Tr X ^‘e, Tvhich altogether owns 271 mab^ls, 
n? m ^ / distnct. Next come Musalmans with 
112 mabdls (exc nsive of 6 mahdls held by Khanzddas) 
Mowed .otam by Brehmoo with 88 ntabile end 

“<■ Ooshams, and 8 to njiscoUanTOUs 


81. To some eiMt inferiority in caste is aocompanied 

Cii 8 racjc-p of i»copie. lutenonty in physical appearance; the 

cannot be described in^hf.! Chamar, for instance, 

Chattri • bS i a Brahman and the 

castes, may be said to’ he ®®PHgher 

tte principal feature in thpfr well made, and 

well in keepinn with their taartial spirit, seems 

»1 SIeemJ^.^bS?i^' to Gene- 

ttey consider pecuhV^v 



»t h^^S to find people 

Sgkt wi&St S.. ‘ieBght in a Zd 

• It may be further affl 
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did not alw^tys V6nt itsolf in 
t sometimes took the still 
resistance to Government oflS^ 
nau having been especially noto¬ 
rious on this account. 

82. This character belongs rather to the rural than 
the town population, and, as a consequence,^ to ffindu? 
rather than. Mahomedans. The latter, without being deficient 
in personal courage, are less addicted to broils. Asa class 
they are better educated, and are also less^ generally con¬ 
cerned with what form the strongest incentive of the rural 
population to fight—disputes about rights in land. Where 
such disputes occurred even under native rule, moreover, the 
Mahomedan found the mahzar-nama and the sijjil not without 
their attractions. 

83. With annexation came a change in the outward 
behaviour of the people, but their old spirit checked in one 
direction speedily broke out in others, and within a verjr 
short time they acquired for Fyzabad a reputation, which it 
has since retained, of being the most litigious and the heaviest 
criminal district in Oudh. 

84. At the same time it is necessary to state that this 
pre-eminence in crime has not of late, at all events, taken any 
particular shape, nor does its existence, in a general form, 
at the present time seem to be supported by statistics. Riots 
were, according to the last printed report, fewer in this dis¬ 
trict than in all but three others, nor was the list of other 
crimes heavy. At one time the district had a bad name, 
indeed, for the despicable offence of cattle-poisoning, but it 
was confined to one, the lowest and also most numerous, caste, 
that of Chamdrs, whose object was to get the hides, and it 
has now fortunately by dint of severe punishments been 
stamped out. It seems probable, therefore, that, as far as the 
criminal aspect of the matter is concerned, the people yot 
bear a character they at the worst deserve only for tlioir 
past misdeeds. 


that their martial ardour 
attacks upon each other, bu 
objectionable form of armed 
cials, the Bajkomars of Aldei 


85. The great mass of the people live in viliagt's, 
Condition of the peopie, aud detached houses. The 

principal towns and kasbas have been 
5 f 
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fiirC‘a<Iv naiued; their population is as follows 


f'vztdiad 

jAiudhya 

Tanda 

JaMipur 

^kbaipnr 

Dostpur 

Ifaali 


37,804 

9,949 

13,543 

6,275 

5,614 

2,947 

2,292 


SO. In point of habitations the people of Fyzabad seem 
to be better off than their neighbours ; * the proportion of 
inasonrv houses is unusually large. Their number is 3,149 out 
ofa total of 258,364. The rest usually consist of walls of 
mud with a roof of thatch or tiles, though in a few villages, 
where monkeys are particularly troublesome, flat roofs giving 
the villages a deserted look alone are to be found. These 
mud houses are much the same in aU parts of the district ; 
perhajjs those in Khandansa may be particularised as being 
built exceptionally high. 

87. The masonry houses are nearly all in towns, a 
large proportion in Ajudhya and Fyzabad, and they belong 
generally to traders and money-lenders, who are perhaps at 
least as well off* as the same classes in other districts. These 
ebnstitute an important part of the non-agricutural popula¬ 
tion, the rest of which, however, is poor. 


88. "With regard to the agricultural classes, at the 
bottom of all come agricultural labourers. When these are 
spoken of, it must be remembered much of the hired labour 
in agriculture is done by persons who do other kinds of 
work also, and are thus not exclusively agricultural labourers. 
Those to whom the name is strictly applicable are usually 
in the permanent employment as ploughmen, &c., of zamin- 
dars and cultivators of the higher castes. Their wages, com¬ 
monly paid in kind, are equivalent to from Es. 2 to Ks. 2-8 a 
month. 

89. Next above these come cultivators,** whose profits 
are probably just what they are in other parts of Oudh, just 
enough to pay for the labour and the keeping up of their stock.” 
Even this may, however, be above the mark, for cultivators do 


* Gaaetteer, I*, p. 429. 
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not always possess sufficient stock for independent cultiva¬ 
tion. There are many who have not more than a single 
bullock, and the only way they can pull on is by mutual 
assistance, such as combination of stock and of labour. In 
further illustration of the condition of this class it may bo 
added that some years ago it was considered to demand spe¬ 
cial enquiry, and it was then elicited that no less than 90 per 
cent, of those who composed it were in debt. A second more 
recent enquiry was made last year, and though a change for the 
better appears to have taken place in the Fyzabad tahsi'l, 
even there 50 per cent, are still in debt (some up to double 
their incomes), in the Akbarpur and Bikdpur tahsils 50 per 
cent, are in debt (half up to more than a year’s income), and 
in Tanda the percentage remains as before at 90. 

90. As regards land-owners, the Meopur-Baragaon 
taluka has been sold under decree of court and the large and 
fine old estate of Samanpur has narrowly escaped the same fate, 
as has also one of the four Birhar talukas, that of Babu Har- 
dat Singh. Some of the largest estates in the district, Mah- 
dona, Kapradih, Birhar (Babu Shiopragash Singh), and 
Korwar are still under Government management as “ encxnu- 
bered estates,” while two others, Sihipur and Maniarpur, have 
only I’ecently been released under circumstances which do not 
imply that the proprietors are now free from debt. Nor can 
the condition of those talukdars who have their estates in 
their own management, which may be gathered from para. 
1011, be considered satisfactory. 

91. Nor, again, do the owners of smaller properties scorn 
to be in any better plight; some of them are hopolcs.sly 
indebted, and others, in arrears with their revenue, are threat¬ 
ened with severe coercive measures, even if things have not 
passed beyond that stage. “ It is the exception for even tlio sij h- 
stantial yeoman to be wholly off the banker’s hooks. Tiior<‘ 
are few who store their own grain for seed, or store profits 
meet the expenses of a wedding feast.” This is partly hccaiist* 

it is more convenient, and by some oven considered luort* 
safe, to borrow,” but at the best the debt with the intcrc'st upon 
it is slowly paid off, and in the majority of cases honowiii”- 
is a matter of necessity rather than of option. Such is (lie 
prevalence of indebtedness that alienations of laiu), ..oil 
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tomnnraT v find permanent, have been, and are still, frequent, 
Md^a man who does not owe more than a year’s income is 
considered by no means in a bad way.’ 


92. The number of compulsoTy sales of land, indeed, 
.has not been great. All that have taken place for arrears 
of revemm since annexation are contained in the following 
short ^atement 


T«nr« 

Villages. 

Acres, 

Balance. 

Price. 




Bs. 

Ks. 

1875 

1 

315 

584 

900 

1894 

5 

l»43l 

16,480 

18,685 

1877 

9 

2,741 

86,166 

26,395 

1878 MM 

1 

314 

236 

5O0 


and «dl that have taken place in execution of decree since 
1873 are as follows 


Tear, 

Great zaznindaris. 

Small zamindaris. 

Coparcenary 

Tillages. 

tm ... 

{■mi 



1874 


1 


tm ... 


815 

182 

1876 ... 

1,251 . 

629 

^17 

1877 

24,827 

132 

«l«c 

^Potal M* j 

i 

26,078 

1,076 

'399 


And the sales in 1876 and 1877 were of portions of much 
^barrasaed talukas, the owners of which had not chosen to 
avail thes^lyes of the provisions of the Encumbered Estates 
Act. Tim villages put’up for sale in 1877,' too, were bought 
iR ^ their owner. The sales in execution of decrees again 
wee 1876 have be^.no more than ten in number, and though 
w wgr^ale amount of the purchase-money was Es. 64,214, 
im bfut Bn ^^8'Was on.accoant’of the Meopur-Baragaon 
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93. But the number of private trausfers has been very 
considerable. Details (for the present district) for the last 
six years are given in the following statement: — 


Tear. 

Deeds of sale 
Rs, 100 and up¬ 
wards* 

Deeds of sale under 
JRs. 100. 

Deeds of mortgage 
Rs, 100 and up¬ 
wards* 

Deeds of 
under Re* 100. 

! i 

o 

bDd 

u « 

60 > 

60 

< 

Number. 

1 

* 

60 

oT 

< 

Number. 

0 

• 

60 2 

01 pi 

Vt •3! 
ex « 

bo 

< 


1 0 

P'S* 

II 

1872-JB7S 

1,848 

Es. 

13,'94,354 

1,708 

Bs. 

72,022 

4,781 

Es. 

1 

83,00,048 

2,724 

Bs. 

1,25,8SS 


94. It will thus be seen that the number of deeds exe¬ 
cuted from 1872 to 1878 is 11,056, and that the aggregate 
value of the land covered by them is estimated at Es. 48,92,257. 
Now the selling price of land does not generally exceed eight 
or ten times the annual profits, and roughly calculating 
these as equal to the revenue demand, the total value of aU 
the land in the district is Es. 1,61,10,590. It follows, 
therefore, that though of course every transaction does not 
necessarily affect different properties, yet the aggregate value 
of land transferred during the period under consideration, 
being Es. 48,92,257, is nearly one-third of that of all the land 
in the district. 


95. From the Gazetteer it seems that Fvzabad “ is the 
wealthiest district in Oudh except Lucknow'.” This scem.s 
widely at variance with what has been said above, hut it is 
much less so than at first sight would appear. It does not, 
indeed, refer to exactly the same thing, but to the aggregate 
wealth of the distnct and its relative proportion to that of 
others. What was alluded to above, on the other hand, was 
ae internal condition of the district, and it docs not ne'cesaa- 
1 y loHow that the latter is regulated by the former, or that 
peat total wealth represents plenty or even sufficiency for 
individuals. Nor can it, I thiuk, be said that the agricultural 
condition of the district, as far as it can be judged by external 
signs, IS particulply bad. Ih this respect it does ncS contrast 
unfavourably with its neighbours. The drawback is that this 
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does not, any more than a large aggregate amount of wealth, 
indicate a general condition ot prosperity. 

96. The statement quoted from the Gazetteer appear.*? 
to rest upon the revenue of all sorts yielded by the district, 
and also upon the number of persons who enjoyed incomes 
large enough to come under assessment to the income-tax. 


97. Now, first, with regard to the income-tax, the total 
population (of the present district, to which the Gazetteer re¬ 
fers) being 1,063,820, and the minimum income taxable being 
Rs. 1,000, the number of assessments to the tax was only 198. 
Even of these, too, 106 were on “ commerce,” and 16 were on 
“profesfflons,” both of which are included in the smaller, tlie 
non-agricultural, portion of the population. Of the total 
amount produced by the tax, it is true, more than three-fourths 
were paid by landholders, but the number of those assessed 
was only 64 out of a total of 19,964 proprietors and 24,000 
sub-proprietors, or in all 43,964. 


98. The revenues, again, consist mostly of that derived 
from land, and this supposes at least an equal amount of 
profits retained by the zamiodar#, which, according to the 
revenue demand M ultimately fixed, must be put down at 
^.16,11,059. Ibe number of persons among whom this has 
to be dmded however, has just been stated, and it will thus 
^ manifest that the average share of each is a pittance of 
Ks 37 a year, and, if talukas be excluded, it dwindles down 


position this even accurately exhibit the actual 

position of the bulk of the zamindan class. Many of those 

in a mahdl Imve direct 
poMession of but a small portion of their shares; the remain- 

they^SeTtle ^^^umbrances, from which 

y uenve iittie profit, and possibly none at all. 

smaerf'to Cfmmunitles in wlioh 

to letain from various causes managed 

^ »»fflaently Urge and mjenoumWed to 
' aubtUtence; but with reLtd to 
»rt of the tMamdart eUse this on ly further shole th." 
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their condition is even worse than the average above described 
would seem to indicate. 

100. Another important item of revenue (to revert to 
para. 96) is the stamp-duty, and this does not, like the land 
revenue, imply a corresponding amount of profits retained 
by the payers, but a simple deduction from their income ; 
as far at least as court-fees and stamps on deeds go, it is a 
measure rather of difficulties than prosperity. 

101. It will thus be seen that though the district as 
a whole may boast great aggregate wealth as compared 
with others, there is unfortunately little room for question 
that the great mass of the people are extremely poor. 

102. With respect to the causes for this state of things, 
the embarrassments of the zamindars are, I believe, sometimes 
looked upon as in great measure, if not wholly, attributable 
to the present settlement. But while it must be admitted that 
this is one, it would be a grave mistake to suppose it is the 
sole cause of them. They are frequently a “ heritage of 
woe.” One cause of them, constantly in action, is the custom 
which compels those of the castes to which zamindars usually 
belong to employ hired labour to till even such lands as they 
can save from mortgagees. This custom may sometimes 
be used as a convenient cloak for laziness or indolence, 
but I do not think it can be said that such is generally the 
case. Men wearing the “janeo” may often be seen working 
hard at the well-mouth, or engaged in such other agricultural 
operations as custom permits, nor in other respects are 
they slow to exert themselves for their own benefit. The 
following is an instance which deserves to be narrated as, if 
not illustrative of a thing common in the past, suggestive at 
least of promise for the futui'e :—During the recent revision 
of assessment, while I was going over a village in the Khan- 
dansa pargana, I came across a house, conspicuous both from 
its size and also from its having been newly built, which on 
enquiry I found to belong to a zamindar who had been com¬ 
plaining greatly of the diflSculties into which he had been 
thrown by the heavy assessment of his village ; and on my 
remarking that the, house was an apparent contradiction of his 
story, he replied, with what appeared to be a touch of whole- 
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SOU 16 pridSj tbat Ii6 was oti6 of sovou broth6rs, to all of whom 

the house belonged, and that the only way they had got it 

was by building it themselves. 

103. Another ever recurring cause, not the less effectual 
because well known, is disproportionately heavy expenditure 
on marriages; a third cause, the slow growth of ages, is the 
extreme sub-division of property, all the worse for its very 
complicated form in this district ; and a fourth is to be found 
in the anarchy and oppression which prevailed before annexa¬ 
tion, the Nizdmat of Bdja Darshan Singh having been a period 
especially prolific of shankalp grants and other similar 
encumbrances. 

104. The most deeply embarrassed class of landowners’ 
again, is probably that of the holders of sub-settlement* 
who have, as a rule, to pay to talukdars a much higher 
proportion of the gross rental than independent zamindars 
have to pay to Government. But their difficulties had 
ordinarily commenced before their villages were included 
in talukas, and if after that any undue increase of their rent 
occurred, it was presumably previous to annexation, for 
since then they have had courts to protect them from illegal 
enhancements. At the present settlement, it is true, rents 
have often been greatly raised; but, with certixin exceptions 
to be hereafter noticed, this has only been done whore assets 
have increased, and in proportion to the increase. 

105. The difficulties of the landed proprietors having 
thus commenced under native rule, it was not to bo expected 
that annexation would immediately effect any marked 
improvement in their condition. On the contrary, a common 
occurrence when “ an old order changeth, giving place to 
new,” even when the change may ultimately bo beneficial, 
it brought new difficulties with it. 

106. It brought with it, in the first place, the substitu¬ 
tion of a methodical revenue system which, if it was based 
on fixed principles and limited the Government demand 
to a moderate amount, also entailed upon the zamindars 
the novel obligation of the punctual payment of the whole 
of. that amount, with penalties, if less, severe, more sys¬ 
tematically enforced in cases of default; and, ffirther, it 
deprived, the people, more particularly sub-proprietors, of 
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wtathad previously been to them an ever-ready means of sup* 
plementing their resources,—service as soldiers or retainers 
The district still contributes large numbers to the native 
army, but not, I believe, to the same extent as formerly, 
while there no longer exist in Oudh those local levies iu 
which many members of proprietary communities who did 
not care for distant service were able to enlist; nor do 
talukdars any longer keep up those large bodies of retainers 
which used to be principally recruited from villages on their 
estates. 

107. The condition of the people under the Summary 

Settlement is to be seen from the following passage, written 
while that settlenaent was still current in the greater portion 
of the district, and which, though directly applicable to one 
tahsilonly, is in great measure true of all four:—The large 
proprietors of this (the Dostpur) tahsil are all in moi’e or less 
embarrassed circumstances, and their position has been the 
subject of anxiety and of special report by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and Commissioner. Two taluks in tlie tahsil 

have come under Government management during the cur¬ 
rency of the summary settlement, viz., Nanemau and Tigra, 
but in neither can the default be traced to over-assessment, 
while it is well known that in both instances family dissen¬ 
sions and misapplied assets have been at the root of the 
misfortunes of the proprietors.” 

108. There were thus other causes besides the recent 
settlement, and anterior to it, for the present condition of the 
people ; the effect of that settlement will be adverted to 
hereafter. 

109. Leaving the causes for that condition and return¬ 

ing to the condition itself, as described in paras. 85 to 101, 
it will be seen that it forms rather a dark picture; nor m 
there to be found much to relieve it in the prospects ol’the 
immediate future, prominent among which, 1 fo.ar, is the ab¬ 
solute alienation of the lands of not a few of the most deeply 
embarrassed zamindars. * 

110. On the other hand it may be hoped that, eventually, 
progress of time will not be unaccompanied by ])rogro,ss lu 

er 
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prosperity. Relief has lately (in tlie recent revision oj assess- 
ment) bin afforded to naany landholders by the reduction 
of the revenue demand, the allowance of a progressive jama 
where the summary demand had been much enhanced, and 
the remission of arrears where due, if they appeared to bo 
attributable to over-assessment; while Government is further 
prepared to lend a helping hand to those who want it bv 
taking encumbered estates under its own management and 
by granting loans under the Land Improvement Act. 


111. The new arrangements judicially made hy the 
Settlement Department, again, cannot even yet bo SiUd t<) 
have come fully into force, nor have those who suficrcd 
loss by the settlement decrees yet become reconciled to tlieir 
altered position. These, it is almost superfluous to say, are 
not results which follow immediately upon a judicial onior. 
They are, however, being gradually accomplished, aiul as tUo 
relations between the diftei'ent classes ol jiroprictors improve, 
one leading cause of the difficulties of both will disappear, 

112. The transfers of land above alluded to (as both 
having taken place already and probable hoi’caltor), also, 
though tlieir result is matter for deep regret as rcganls the 
old proprietors, are not without a tendency, proportionate to 
their number, to concentrate land in the possession ot 
more solvent owners. Where sub-settlements come to 
sale, either public or private, the purchaser is fre<|uently 
the talukdar; and when a share in a mahAl or suh- 
mahdl is the subject of transfer, the new pre-emption law^ 
will probably ensure its going to augment the holding of 
those who already hold shares in the mahiU or Huh-mnlull. 
The result of transfers, then,is to counteract the sub-<livision 
of property, and, with the same reservation as above regard¬ 
ing the old proprietors, it may be i’urther added that as 
sub-settlements, though admitted to bo nooessnry in juHi;i(‘e (o 
ex-proprietors, are “economically bad,” each ab.sorption oi' 
a sub-settlement iiito the superior title is so lar an advantage 
that it removes an economical difficulty. 


_ 118. With respect to cultivators, thoir condition be¬ 
fore the regular assessments had been fully introduced i.s 
shown in para. 89, while in many cases they have had since 
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tlion to bear an enhancement of rent which, though partly 
compensated, perhaps, by a rise in prices, must have often 
aggravated their previous difBculties, Still it appears that 
among the class as a whole, indebtedness is now somewhat 
less general than it was some years ago, and a fact which 
may exercise an important influence on the future of this 
class, and on that of the labouring classes also, is that the 
people seem to have awakened to the fact that for those 
who are not content with what has hitherto been their lot 
there is a chance of ameliorating it elsewhere. From a 
recent Eevenue Report it appears that emigration finds 
especial favour in this district, as it furnishes more emigrants 
than all the other eleven districts of the province put 
together. . 


Section V. — Agriculture. 

114. The soils found in the district are very fully des- 
s„iis. cribed by Mr. Carnegy in a report in 

which be explains his method of assess¬ 
ment, and, as connected not only with that subject, but with 
agriculture also, I quote his description in extemo. Soils 
are at the outset divided by him into first, natural, and second, 
conventional, with regard to the latter of which it should 
perhaps be premised that it has at least no direct reference 
to soils, though the point is not of much consequence, as 
the actual character of the clasification is explained in Mr. 
Carnegy’s own definition of it. 

Natural suiis. soUs are of tbrco 

classes. 

116. Isi class. —In this class we have included “ doras ” 
and “ kapsa-doras.” In Unaoand Rae Bareli this doras soil is 
known as domat. It is of the first quality and known by 
the same name as here in our bordering districts, Azamgarh 
and Jaunpur, and of the second quality in the other neigh¬ 
bouring district, Gorakhpur. In the western portion of the 
latter zila, which is separated from us by the river Gogni, 
this soil, as here, is called doras, but in eastern Goralth- 
pur it is called “hangar.” Sir Henry Elliot considered 
“ doras” and “ domat” as probably the same. 
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117. Kapsa-doras is doras with a greater ainount of 
sticky clay in it and giving less produce. These soils take 
much manure, irrigation, and labour, but produce two crops, 
and of every variety. They are of a light-brown colour and 
soon pulverize, and consequently do not long retain moisture. 
We bWe villages of which the entire lands are of these sorts, 
and others where all the different soils prevail. 

118. 2nd class.—In this class we have included “matiyav” 
and “kapsa-matiyar,” which latter is locally sub-divided into 
“kapsa-uparwar" and “ kapsa-khalar. ” It also includes 
“ karail ” and “ bijar. ” Sleeman says that matiyar 
embraces all good argillaceous earth, from the brown to tho 
black humic or relmic deposit found in the beds of tanks, 
and mentions that the Oudh people called tho black soil of 
Bundelkhand by this name. Matiyar is of a darker colour 
than doras and more capable of absorbing and retaining 
moisture, forming readily into clods which assists this. It is 
very bard when dry and slippery when wet It is seldom 
manured. It is tho finest natural soil, and its yield is equal 
to the average of doras and kapsa-doras together. 

119. “ Matiyar-karail is similar to matiyar, hut, 
being usually found in the beds of tanks and jhils, is darker 
in colour, and when dry is full of cracks and fissures, tho result 
of being generally submerged. The word “ karail ’’ means 
black. “ Matiyar-khalar-kapsa " gives an indifferent yield 
and is somewhat similar to the last, but it is spotted through¬ 
out with orange specks. These are said to be vegetable roots 
and remains, which, by reason of the clay surrouiiding them, 
do not readily decay and amalgamate, unless manure is added, 
when they are absorbed and disappear. This spotted soil ivS 
also called “kabis” and “sendurya, ” the latter from its 
colour approximating red lead (sendur). 

120. Matiyar-uparwar-kapsa ” is the same as tho 
last,, hut lying at a higher level and yielding less. These 
two last natural soils are sometimes found amongst the con¬ 
ventional “majhar,”, but more generally in tbo “fardab," 
never amongst the “goind, ” because manuring, as above 
explained, changes their nature. 
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121 . “ Bijar ” is much like usar, but with tins dis¬ 
tinction, that the latter produces re A or sajji in the dry 
season, and the former does not. It is as hard as matiyar 
and intermixed with very fine gravel. It is only cultivated 
when it contains an unusual admixture of matiyar; and its 
crops, which are confined to the different kinds of rice, suffer 
from the least drought. 

122. The name “matiyar” seems common to most ol 
the districts of Oudh and to our bordering districts of 
Azamgarh and Jaunpur. The same name prevails in the 
west portion of Gorakhpur; to the eastward it is called 
“bhant.” So well does it retain moisture that indigo 
sowings go on in March and April, when the hot winds are 
blowing. It is a common practice to roll the seed in with 
a roller to keep in the moisture. Matiyar, when irrigated, 
is held to be the most productive of all soils; when unirri¬ 
gated, perhaps the worst. 

123. The low moisture-retaining lands are hero called 
“khalar” (as already stated), the uplands “uparwar, 
sloping lands “tlkar,” and rugged uneven lands “bihar. ” 

124. Brd class. —In this class, as its name indicates, 
(balwa or bhur), are included the different degrees of 
arenaceous soils. In the neighbouring Azamgarh district 
these soils have the same name as here ( dhur ), but in the 
other bordering district of Jaunpur they are called “ balsun- 
dar.” 

125. Conventional soils (that is, estimating the lands 

Conrentionai soiiB. according to t^ir distance from the 

homestead). These lands are of three 
denominations— 1st, jamaie or goind ; 2nd, kauli or majhar, 
and Brd, fardah or pAlo. The words jamaie, kauli, and 
fardah, are those that were found in common use amongst the 
people, and have Arabic derivations, the first signifying 
yielding a good money rent; the second commanding a money 
rent according to kaul or agreement; in the third the rent 
is sometimes paid in kind ; at others by a low money rate, and 
a single crop is the result. The jamaie and kauli lands hero 
are commonly spoken of by the people as the per or trunk 
of the tree, the fardah lands being mentioned as the palo or 
palai, or outlying branches. I presume the hamlet is the 
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root. The word “ goind,” which is also in common use 
means a suburb, or the fields near and round the village. 

Next to these come the second circle, known as majhar 
or middle fields, sometimes also called mianah ; and, lastly, 
the p4Io or outlying fields. The goind lands are considered 
self-manuring ; that is, they are provided for by the well- 
known habits of the inhabitants. The majhar lands require 
manure to be conveyed to them, or flocks of sheep are folded 
on them, for which the shepherds are paid in grain, so many 
seers a night, according to the number of sheep. Tins palo 
lands'usually go without manure. In Unao and Kae Dartili 
there are, I believe, only two conventional sub-divisions, viz., 
goind and har. In Jaunpur and Azamgarh the names are 
the same as here, while in Gorakhpur majhar is called mianah. 

126. The annexed table shows in detail the various 
^ ^ crops grown in the district, classcid 

according to the two main harvests, raid 
and kharif, together with various particulars concerning them, 
to which subsequent reference will be made. The special 
crops only call for observation. 


Name of crop. 

Seed per acre. 

■ 


KHAErr. 


M. 

s. 

c. 

H. s. 

<\ 

Rice, common (Oryza sativa) 


1 

20 

0 

13 0 

0 

Rice, transplanted 


1 

0 

0 

16 0 

0 

Kodo (Paspalnm kora) 

... 

0 

6 

0 

7 20 

0 

Makra (Eleusine corac^^na) 

««. 

0 

4 

8 

4 20 

0 

Kd,kun (Panicum Italicum) 

• • ♦ 

0 

4 

8 

4 20 

0 

Sawan (Panicum frumentaceum) 

mmm 

0 

4 

8 

4 20 

{) 

Maize (Zea mays) 

« « * 

0 

8 

0 

n 0 

0 

Jowar (Sorghum vulgare) 


0 

6 

0 

« 0 

0 

Baji^a (Panicum spicatum) 


0 

3 

0 

i) 0 

0 

Urd,(Phaseolus Roxburghii) 

4ft • 

0 

8 

0 

10 0 

0 

Mothi (Phaseolus aconxtifolius) ... 

• ft ^ 

0 

8 

0 

5 0 

0 

Mung (Phaseolus Mungo) w. 

ftftft 

0 

8 

0 

5 0 

0 

Til (Sesamum orientale) 


0 

0 

6 

0 15 

0 

Patwa 

ftftft 

0 

0 

6 

0 16 

0 

Hemp 

• ft# 


... 


*«« 
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Name of crop. 

CD 

o 

Ct{ 

u 

CD 

OJ 

o 

CQ 

Average produce 
per acre. 

BAsr. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

Wheat (Tritioun hybernum) 

1 20 0 

13 0 0 

Barley (Hordeum hexastioon) ... ... 

1 20 0 

10 0 0 

Pea (Pisum arvense; ... ... ... 

X 20 0 

10 0 0 

Wheat and barley ... ... ... 1 

1 20 0 

10 0 0 

Pea and barley ... ... ... 1 

1 20 0 

10 0 0 

Gram (Oieer arietinnm) 

1 20 0 

9 0 0 

Arbar (Cajanus Indicus) 

0 8 0 

6 0 0 

Mustard (Sinapis dicbotoma) ... 

0 0 6 

15 0 

Linseed (Linum usitatissimum) ... 

0 1 8 

1 10 0 

Masdr ... ... ... 

0 6 0 

10 0 

Safflower (Carthamiis tinctorius)... ... 

Sogarcane (Saocharum officinarum) 

Poppy (Papaver somniferum) 

Tobacco ... ... ... ... 

KicMana ... 

0 0 6 

1 

*«• 

10 0 
16 0 0 

9 0 0 

1 

• f* 

« ** 


127, Sugarcane was not by any means rare at the time 
Sugarcane. ^ measurement, especially _ in pargana 

Fachmmrath, and its cultivation has since 
increased. It ordinarily yields a single crop only, but in the 
mauzas near Fyzabad a second is sometimes obtained late in 
the hot weather. In these localities the entire crop is often 
sold while standing to the Commissariat Department for ele¬ 
phants’ fodder. It then fetches from Hs. 4 to 10 per kacha 
bigha, or Rs, 16 to 40 per acre. The crop, however, is from 
its position very precarious. 


128. The cultivation of the poppy is sub ject to the usual 
Poppy, license from the Opiuiii Department. 

Like that of cane, it has increaised since 
measurement, as will be manitest from the subjoined 
figures:— 
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Area 

Present district 
Transferred parganas 

Total (former distinct) 


acres. 


At measurement. 

In 1878, 

••• 5j34:3 

6,245 

... . 919 

655 

... 6,262 

6,900 


129. It is most common intlie north-west of the divstrict 
—that is, in the parganas of Haveli Oudh, Mangalsi 
Amsin, and Pachhimrath, while the rate ofjn'oduction is high¬ 
est in the two first of these, being there over 7 seers per 
bfgha or 11 seers per acre. In all other parganas except 
Aldemau, which was abandoned in 1878, it is 5 seers per 
bfgha, or 8 seers per acre and upwards. 


130. A short time ago enquiry was made as to the effect 
of poppy cultivation on the area devoted to food-grains, and 
also on the condition of the people. The result scorns to 
have been a general consensus of opinion that the cultiva¬ 
tion was more profitable to the growers than that of ordinary 
crops, and that if it had any efil'ect at all upon the area used 
for food-grains it was inappreciable. The poppy is chiefly 
cultivated for opium, but the seeds also yield oil. 


131. Tobacep is grown near village sites and on a small 

Tobacco. Amsin, where tlicro is 

proportionately more of it than in any 
other pargana, it occupied at measurement only 128 acres 
out of 40,137. Whether its cultivation has since extended 
I cannot say with any certainty, but probably it has. 


132. Indigo ciiltivation is carried on to some extent 
Indigo. thi^ee parganas near the borders of 

f 4.1 Azamgarh and Jaunpur, in imitation, 

perhaps, of the example set by European plantcrsintho.se 
Birhar especially, large earthen pans, to 
occasionally to be found sunk in the earth 
in groups near wells or m circles round their mouths. Fac¬ 
tories and godowns are now and then to be seen, the princi- 
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1S3. Pda is only grown in small plots, in light mat 
houses on steep slopes, which are then 
called “pdnbhits.” Perhaps more of 
it is to be found in Birhar than elsewhere, but it is not com* 
mou in any part of the district. 

134. Melons ai-e extensively sown at the end of the 

jigjong cold season in the mdnjhas along the 

Gogra, sometimes in parallel furrows 
wide apart, sometimes in detached and deeply sunken holes, 
according to the nature of the soil in the tracts thus utilised, 
for some of these are so light that small fences of sarpat 
grass are necessaiy at the west aide of the field (that from 
which the wind usually blows) to protect the plants from 
the drifting sand. Elsewhere melons are grown on a very 
limited scale only. Vegetable marrows or gourds of the com¬ 
other gourds. mouer kinds may be seen trailing over 

the roofs of huts in almost all villages. 

135. Cotton is very littlo grown. Except in one or 

Cotton. parganas on the west, it does not 

, , . exceed one-foxirth per cent, of the crop 

total, and in some parganas there does not appear to be 
any of it all. ‘ 

136. The sweet potato, or shakarkand, only requires 

Sweet potato. notice for its exceptional commonness 

.1 • ,, ,, pargana Tsauli, where more of it is 

grown than in all the rest of the district. 

137. In the crop statements given in the appendix 

KichiSna. 06 found ill each pargana an item 

Tins* Wlll'Cll ifet 

(P»ra.'r8) iriipliS 

grZi The ^riaoilTr"’ 
toe?, goiyai 

7i- 
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138. While it is a very general rule that good lauds are 
Succession oi crops in sowu for both harvests of the same year, 

same year. there is, I believe, some difference in 

the crops that are grown in succession in different parts of 
the province. It may not be out of place, therefore, to state 
what is the case in this district. It is, briefly, that wheat and 
barley, more particularly the former, being the chief ex¬ 
ceptions, most of the ordinary rabi crops follow a previous one 
•of rice, kodo, or sawdn in the kharif. 

139. Similarly, with regard to the intermixture of crops 

of the same harvest, wheat, barley, and 
Intermixture of crops. more usually sown alono, but the 

mixture of the first and second, called gujai, or of the second 
and third, called birra, is not uncommon. Flax in some of the 
eastern parganas, particularly Birhar, stands by itself, but 
elsewhere is found only in naiTow streaks from end to end, 
or from corner to corner, of gram fields. Safflower, again, is 
another crop which is only foimd by itself in Birhar, and 
even there where so found it is restricted to small patches, 
generally near a village. Cotton, patwa, castor-oil, tcora, 
and mustard are never sown alone. 


140- Rotation of crops is generally practised, and it 
_ , affects both harvests. In land used 

Ota ion 0 crops. khai’if, for instance, mothi is 

sometimes sown alternately with kodo; and in lands used for 
the rabi as well, that is, the season when irrigation is required, 
it may be said, as a broad rule, that irrigated and unirri- 
gated, or, as I have also heard it described and which comes 
to much the same thing, green and yellow crops are sown in 
•turns. Thus, where one year with no autumn crop, w’hcat 
is sown for the rahi; in the next year kodo and arhar or 
rice and gram are sown for the two harvests. Whore sugar- 
. cane is grown, a three-years’ rotation is usual of urd, cano, 
and wheat. 


141. Tn England, in addition to rotation of crops, a 
Change of «eea. cliange of sccd occasionally is consi- 

, . dored advantageous. Such a thing is, 

1 'believe, unknown in this district as a recognized agri¬ 
cultural process, but it is probably not of rare occurrence 
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as the cultivator frequently has recourse to the grain-dealer 
for his seed, which may very possibly have been grown far 
away from where it is used. There is this drawback, how¬ 
ever, that the advantage of the change depends greatly upon 
the careful selection of the new seed, with reference to the 
climate and soil it has been grown in, and neither the grain- 
dealer nor the cultivator troubles his head about such mat¬ 
ters. 


142. Fallows, except in as far as the term may be applic- 
able to land under cultivation during 
one season for sowing in the next, are 
almost if not quite unknown in good lands. They are 
almost indispensable, however, in poor lands, which either frorn 
the inherent poorness of the soil, or from being over-run 
with deep-rooted coarse grasses, or for other similar reasons, 
are sometimes cultivated only every other year, or two years 
out of three, or three years out of five. 


AgriouUurai implements. ,. agricultural implements 

ordinarily in use are :— 


1. Hal or plough. 

2. Sardwan or harrow. 

3. Koddli or hoe. 

4. Pharwa or mattock. 

5. Kurpi or weeding chisel. 

6. Hassia or sickle. 

7. Moth or pTir, or water-bucket. 

8. Ch^rki or water-pully. 

9> Denkhli or water-lever. 

10. Beri or water-basket. 

11. Ohalni or winuowing-basket. 


144. The Ahfr and the Garariya, the cowherd and 
stock. shepherd (though often cultivators) 

being distinct castes, and horses not 
being used for agricultural purposes, the live stock of tbo 
ordinary agriculturist consists only of his plough-bullocks. 


145. Of agricultural operations, the first for notice is 
Agricultural operations, ploughing, the following data rogardint 


Ploughing, 

to in para. 114 


which are taken from the report alludec 
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146. At the sowing season (Katik) a pair of oxen begin 
ploughing long before daybreak and go on till nine or ten 
o’clock. They begin again at three and work on till 
after nightfall. A rent-free holder or other well-to-do culti¬ 
vator has two pairs of bullocks to one ploughman, and his 
plough will work all day. A two-bullock plough will culti- 
’vate 8 bighas or 5 acres in the two seasons. A self-culti¬ 
vating agriculturist will plough 1 rood 20 poles in a day, but 
a paid servant will turn out 10 poles less. In preparing the 
land for the rain crop eight or ten ploughings are customary, 
but for the spring crop sixteen to twenty are necessary. 
In a week a self-cultivator will plough 2 acres 2 roods ; a 
ploughman will take a day longer to do this. At this rate 
a self-cultivator will plough that amount of land f((r the 
rain-crop in a month and nineteen days; a ploughman will 
take seven days more. In the same way the former will 
require four months and thirteen days to plough his land 
nineteen times for the spring crop, the latter will do it in 
nineteen days’ more time; so that seven and a half mouths 
are spent in preparing for the two crops—that is, from June 
till November, and as opportunity oners from January to 
June. 

147. Seed-time for the earlier harvest commences 
„ ... before the turn of the agricultural year. 

Common nee and the smaller grains are 
sown as soon as the rains begin ; the pulses, urd, &c , follow 
later on. The sowings for the rabi begin, if the weather be 
favourable, towards the end of September, though not comple¬ 
ted for some time after, even in forward years. Sugarcane isS 
planted just about the time the rabi crops are being cut, in 
March. Both drill and broadcast sowing are practised, some 
crops being sown one way, some the other, some both. Weed¬ 
ing is done with the hand, the hoe, and the plough. The weeds 
are generally left in a heap at the side of the field to rot or be 
burned and then used for manure ; but the luxuriant ma.sses 
of them found in parts of the manjhas, bailolia, hodha, &c., 
are not without use as food for cattle. 

. ixfigation, , Regarding manure and irrigation 

. I quote again from the report already 

mentioned 
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Manure and water are the thews and sinews of indige- 
, ,. . . nous agriculture, and as a natural con- 

M.nnreandirr.gat>on. ^y^h they are 

applied is the backbone of our revenue system. Supposing 
a man to obtain a tract of waste for farming purposes, he at 
once looks about for the very best land to be found therein 
as the future site of his homestead, and there he sinks his 
well or excavates his pond. To the uninitiated mind it may 
seem strange that any provident farmer should build upon 
his best land when he may have bad available eq^ually suited 
for the purpose 3 but there is sound practical sense at the 
bottom of this. 

Manure is so scarce that only the best lands can be 
treated with it, and it is confined to such 
‘ simple material as ashes and that pro¬ 

duced by the cattle and people. Carting manure is nearly 
unknown—in fact there is only one cart to every 22 ^ villages 
in the entire pargana ; so manure that is conveyed is labori¬ 
ously carried by the people themselves. It follows that in 
this way only the fields adjoining the homestead are manured, 
and hence it is that the township is built where the best natural 
soils predominate. I asked a talukdar the other day why lime 
was not applied as a manure, and the characteristic rejoinder 
was, “ because we have difficulty enough in getting sufficient 
even to mix with our tobacco. ” 

There is, however, one other way of manuring land, and 

is by folding cattle thereon, and 
this IS a method which can. of course be 
applied to the distant lands, as well as to those that are close 
to the village. When we see a field of sugarcane fiir from 
the homestead, we may be sure that water is near, and that 
it has been manured after this fashion of penning cattle. In 
native estimation such a field would not be assessed as ma¬ 
nured land, because the additional yield has gone to pay tho 
shepherds for folding their sheep upon it. Those are paid 
at different rates, and the process is chiefly carried on during 
the rainy season. Two seers of barley, four chittacks of 
gar, and two pice weight of tobacco, is the ordinary charge 
for the use of a hundred sheep or goats for one night, and it 
takes them four nights to prepare a bigha of land in an 
ordinary manner. 
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149, “ By a prolonged investigation it wavS ascertained 

that an average house with its inhabitants furnished sufficient 
manure in the year for 12 biswas of land, while each plough 
with the average number of cattle belonging to it supplied 
enough manure during the seven months of the year 
when the manure is not made into fuel, for 1 bigha 12 bis* 
was of land.” . It is doubtful, however, whether as much land 
is actually manured as these averages, especially that fbr 
houses, would seem to imply, but this will be left for notice 
further on. 


150. For the special crops, sugarcane, opium, tobacco, 
and vegetables, &c., manure is regarded as indispensable; 
wheat is almost invariably manured; barley, joar, and maize 
frequently ; gram occasionally. Tobacco and 'poj)py are ma- 
nured as heavfiy as circumstances permit. The possible error 
of overmanuring the land for any kind of crops is prevented 
by the scantiness of the supply. 


151. The sources of irrigation are wells, tanks .-ind 
Irrigation. and rivers. 


152. In illustration of the value of wells Mr. Camegy 
Wells, “ ill any moderately populated 

1*1 1 , healthy part of Oudh a well lias 

^ sunk, and this is no sooner done than cultivators 
wiU flock around it as certainly as the bees surround the 


connection with wells, the distance of water 

f notedfor each village 

m the No. 11. statements (see appendix). Though sometimes 
more, it is commonly given as from 4 to 12 feet, but this pro- 
hably represents only the depth of the surface of the water 
from the Well-mouth at the time of measurement. The wator- 
lies lower and its depth varies greatly, being 

20 ^ ofthe Gumti ; ordinarily it is about 

20 feet, if anything somewhat less. The surface of tbo 
^ater m ,elU at tL leginning of tie WgS seLon s 
Bometiniea nol mom than 7 or gleet below thfmonth 
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154. Wells are of two iinds : the kaicha, “kuan,” 
“ niattai,” or “ mat-kuydn,” a simple shaft sunk to the re¬ 
quisite depth; and the packa “ inddra/’ lined with masonry. 

155. Katcha wells are practicable in most parts of the 
district, but they are generally small and are seldom much 
used where water is not near the surface ; in shape they are 
circular, or, less usually, oblong. They cost about Es. 2 or 3. 
Wells of this kind fall in in the first rainy season, but 
occasionally last for two or three years. Along the high 
bank of the Gdmti, near Aldemau, they have a distinctive 
character. They are of considerable depth, and the cost of 
digging them is comparatively great, but they last for many 
years, sometimes more than a quarter of a century. 

156. With respect to packa wells, it appears from the 

Gazetteer that the system of utilizing them for irrigation has 
been carried further in this district than in any other part of 
Oudb. They are almost invariably round; angular ones, 
hexagonal or octagonal, here and there, being exceptions 
that prove the rule. Occasionally, more particularly in the 
Sultdnpur pargana, large wells are met with, but small ones 
are in more general favour. The cost of a packa, well varies 
very much. It is another of the points noted for each village 
in the No. II. statements, in a great many of which it is put 
down as from Es. 40 to Es. 100. This, perhaps, refers, how¬ 
ever, to wells, in the construction of which mortar is dis¬ 
pensed with. A good substantial well, wide enough for two 
pulleys to be worked abreast, with the water at 20 feet from 
the surface, cannot probably be built, even by villagers for 
much less than Es. 200. ° ’ 

157. For drawing water, the bag, “ moth” or “ pur,'’ is 
Modes of irrigation from Sometimes used, it being indeed almost 

. necessary for deej) wells. Where, how¬ 

ever, as is usually the case, proximity of w’ater to the surface 
renders It possible, the “charki” or '‘dekhli,” with which 
there is no need, as there is with the water-bag, for cattle or 
combination of human labor, is preferred. 

158. The ;‘charki," or pulley, consistsof a small grooved 
y^heel, over which passes a rope with a small eartherii pot 
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attached to each end, revolving vertically on a horizontal 
rod held a few feet above the well by supports on either side 
of it. These supports are generally stout sticks, but some¬ 
times, especially round Fyzabad, low mud walls or pillars. 
In many wells there are two pulleys only, in others three ; 
more rarely there are four, and they are then arranged in 
two sets on opposite sides of the well. 

159. The dekhli consists of a long pole, used as a lever, 
the portions on the two sides of the fulcrum being of unequal 
length. The longer overhangs the well and has a small 
conical pot attached by a rope to its outer end, while the 
shorter is weighted with a ball of mud. The number of these 
to a well varies from two to four. The supports are gene¬ 
rally short poles forked at the upper end, with a cross pin in 
the fork, on which the lever works ; but in Birhar high mud 
walls grooved at the top are used, which, when seen from the 
distance without the levers, have the appearance of tall 
castellated towers. 


160. The work done by the dekhli and the charki 
appears to be much about the same, 5 katcha bighas, or a thir¬ 
teenth of an acre a day, and the total amount of land irri¬ 
gated from a two-pulley or two-lever well in a season is from 
7 to 10 acres. 


161. 


Jhiis and tanks. 


Jmls are comparatively rare, but nearly every 
village has its tanks, large and small, of 
artificial construction. As the zamin- 
dars of villages along the railway arc not slow to complain 
of any mjury they consider it to have inflicted on thoir lands 
It may not be without interest to state that they do not 
flvSwhL of supplement to their tank irrigation, to 

foUowing particulars regarding tanks are 
cLeffv -“T+f v written by Mr. 

lor at so much per turha’ or terface. To di^^ the tank 
EUahie gaz from the enture surface of the tank. The first 
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terrace (cut with sloping banks) costs Rs. 40, the next 
one (cut with perpendicular bank) costs Rs. 50, and each 
succeeding terrace costs a fourth more than the last, until 
a tank of five of these terraces costs Rs. 328-2-0 and it will 
water 12 bighas, packa, of land. An average tank, however, 
consists of seven terraces, costs Rs. 512-12-0, and irrigates 
16 bighas of land. The best tanks are of nine terraces, 
cost Rs. 801, and irrigate 20 bighas. The above details apply 
to ta nks of an area of one bigha ; tanks are also made here 
of 5 bighas in area at proportional rates and producing 
a proportional supply of water.” 

163. For raising water from tanks, the water-basket 
Modes of irrigation from (beri), Worked by two men at “ bodhars” 

or “ gols” at tbeir edges, is generally 
employed, and, where the land to be irrigated is mucit above 
the tank, the process is repeated. Occasionally, however, 
even at the first stage, where the bank is high and straight, 
a charki or dekhli is preferred, and where there are mores 
steps than one, very possibly different methods are used. A 
village in the Birhar pargana, Birhar Khds, I think, furnishes 
a curious example of this ; and in many villages in that 
pargana, where a rise of a foot or two occurs in the middle 
of a water-channel, it is overcome by the use of a tiny little 
dekhli. 

164. The capacity of a tank for irrigation is frccpiontly 
described by the number of days for wliich it holds vvat<‘r, 
the area that can be irrigated in a day being regarded as a 
sufficiently constant quantity. Where the ‘fields irrigated 
are not far from the tank, and the water has to be raised but 
once, about two standard bighas represent a day’s work. 

165. The rivers most utilised for irrigation are the 

Kivers. smaller ones in the interior of the di.strict. 

with their 

much larger and unfailing water-supply, are not turned to 
more account is due principally to the height of the banks, 
which often makes the cost and labour of raising the water 
so great that irrigation is unremunerative. But anoth(*r 
reason is wanted to explain why both these and other river.s 
are sometimes used and sometimes not, where the banks are 

Sp 
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equally liigli, and the explanation of this is the difference in 
the fOTmation of the banks. Where the bank is sandy, it 
affords no rest for water-raising appliances ; where it is firm, 
the difficulty of height is not always allowed to be insuperable. 

166. From rivers water is raised in the same way as 
Modes of irrigation from tanks. Where the beri is used, as 
from rivers. many as six or seven bodhars arc some¬ 

times required; the one in the river is now and then faced 
with brick. The dekhli and the charki are not very uncom¬ 
mon on the minor streams, where the bank is steep and 
firm, and I h.ive even seen them used at a consid'.i'able 
height on the Gogra and the Gumti. Two of the instances 
I have met with are worth mentioning for their peculiarity. 
One was on the bank of the Gumti, where an industrious, and 
withal ingenious, Mallah, whose holding lay near his hut 
some way up the high bank of the river; was raising water to 
it with a charki, the framework for which was made of 
oars. The other was on the bank of the Gogra, where the 
water was some distance from the foot of the bank and the 
interveningground irregular. Two dekhlis were here iu use— 
one on the top of the bank, the other on the low grounds; 
while channels had been made from the river to the lower 
dekhli, and thence to the foot of the bank. In this case, 
perhaps, the efforts of the cultivator were stimulated by the 
desire to make the most of an uncertain opportunity, for, as 
he informed me, it was not “ Gan^a ji ki mihrbanagi’' every 
year to come near enough for use. 


167. “ The intrinsic value, if I may so call it, of well, and 

Weu and tank water. More especially bracldsh Well water,” 
says Mr. Carnegy, over surface water 
is fullj^ appreciated by all practical agriculturists here ; and 
for this reason sugarcane and garden crops are irrigated 
when it is possible from wells only, even where the expense 
of drawing water from a deep well is fourfold that of shuvel- 
Img it out of a hollow in the earth’s surface.” But for 
all ordinary crops, where well and tank water are both 
'available, as after a good rainy season, the comparative cost 
of the two is a consideration that cannot be ignored, and the 
latter is much more used than the former, many wells even 
feiiiaining untouched. 
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• , 168. The number of waterings varies, mteris paribus, 

Number of waterings. with diiferent crops. Wheat is nearly 
the only ordinary crop that regularly 
^receives more than one; it should, if possible, have three. 
The special crops require still more; sugarcane, which is in 
the ground all through the hot weather, wanting to be 
irrigated about every fortnight until the rains set in. 


169. 


Harvests. 


The harvests may be broadly classed as rabi and 
kharif. But, as pointed out in the 
. Gazetteer', “inFyzabadno day in the 

year is two inonths distant from the immediately preceding 
harvest, ®*cept during the months from June to September, 
^akun, sami dlidn, and makhai or Indian-corn come in about 
o ’ they are called iAodoi crops. About 

e 2»th September, the huari crops, aghani (? kuari) dhdn, 
kooo, til, are ready for the sickle ; by'the lOth November 
e aghani crops, bajra, juar, urcl, jarhan rice, lobia, are 
lowlying lands they are reaped up to the 
15th December, then the sugarcane crop is ripe. The 
harvest^ commences from the sugar festival of Ekadashi 
dithaum, four days before the end of Katik (October); but the 
greater part of the crop is kept from the 15th December to 
tne 15th January. There is then for six weeks no crop 
0 be cut, and it the people are hai'd pressed, they eat the 
unripe peas as they did in 1874. With the 1st March peas 
come w; by the lOth the wheat and barley are ripe in 
orward fields; by the 20th gram and umsur ; arhar is cut 

1 Th 15 h^i"^ r*’ unreaped often 


170. In 1878 again, another year of pressure, peas were 
in some instances gathered before the end of the first week 
in February. Such a year similarly hastens the reaping of 
wheat and barley. I have seen a few fields of barley cleared 
as early as the 20th February, and patches cut here and 
•there even a fortnight earlier. This latter however, which 
iHay have been the I’esult of the not uncommon practice of 
cutting the riper parts of a field first, may, on the other hand. 
..nave been the work of thieves, whose harvest'tiine, in the 
nature of things, slightly anticipates that of the huabandinsn. 
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_^g a rule crops are reaped with the sickle, but 
there are exceptions. Some of the soft- 
Eeaping, &c. Stalked ones, for instance, are gathered 

with the hand. For cane the koddli has to be used, and 
it is not thought good to cut it in cloudy weather, as it is 
not then in fit condition for the press. _ In collecting opium 
the course followed is to make vertical slits in the poppy- 
capsules for the opium to exude through, and then scrape it 
off. The mode of gathering wild-rice (tinni) is peculiar. 
Instead of a sickle in his hand, the reaper tekes a 
long shallow basket on his arm, and, thus provided, wades 
perhaps thigh-deep in water, swaying his arm, as he goes, 
from right to left, so that the basket strikes^ the rice-stalk 
just below the ear, and thus shakes out the grain and catches 
it as it falls. 


172. With the exception of cane (which is prepared 

on the field for the press) and some few 
Threshing-floor. Others, the crops, when cut, are stored 

till threshed in a kharidn or open threshing-floor, most of 
them being placed in loose heaps, though urd and others of 
the same kind are often spread out in open lines, to prevent 
them from over-heating. With the Hindus, as with the Jews 
of old, threshing is done by the “ ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” though the former does not, like the latter, recognize 
the obligation of leaving the ox unmuzzled. Threshing is 
an operation for which east winds are considered unfavour¬ 
able, and which is consequently impeded by them. Winnow¬ 
ing is done in the ordinary way, the broad shallow basket, 
from which the grain and chaff are gradually shaken, to bo 
separated by the wind as they fall, being used for this 
purpose. 

173. Some of the less common operations of agricul- 

MiscellaBeousoperations. *"^6 » passing WOrd of notico. 

fencing, which, indeed, IS falling some¬ 
what’into disfavour at present in England, is rare, except 
along the borders of cattle-tracks or round the edges of sugar¬ 
cane fields. In the former case a low mud wall is often'rua 
up, on top of which may or may not be planted the thorny 
'sehor (Cactus Indicus). This is also sometimes used for cane- 
fields, particularly in the east of the district, while elsewhere 
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the castor-oil is more common. With the^ ground so much 
broken as it is by nullahs and ravines, terracing, to overcome 
inequalities of surface, is not unusual. Artificial drainage is 
not general, but the lie of the country is, as a rule, very well 
known, and in some places, particularly in Aldemau, where 
also the occasion for it is greatest, the natural drainage is aided 
by channels from one jhil to another, until at length a river is 
reached. Clearing a field of rats is often a necessary step, 
and this accounts for small recently dug holes which may 
not unfrequently be seen scattered irregularly about a field 
soon after it has been cleared of its crop. The rats are dug 
by men of low castes, who get the grain, probably some 
ounces, found in the holes, as their perquisite. 

174. Sometimes along the edge of a hdgh may be seen 
a low wall and trench. Where the bdgh is young, and tho 
trench and wall extend all round it, they are simply intended 
for its protection, but they may be seen by very old bdghs 
also, and on one or two sides or perhaps part of one side only ; 
their object then is to break the eflfect of the trees of the bdghs 
upon the adjoining fields, for it is considered, and apparently 
not without some reason, that the trench draws a line beyond 
which that eflfect ceases to be felt, while, where this precaution 
is not adopted, it is almost invariably perceptible in a strip of 
land (ochah) along the side of the hdgh, in which the crop, 
beginning to be dwarfed and sickly at tho outer edge, dwindles 
down on the inner to a few scattered stalks or altogether 
disappears. 


175. In para. 126 is shown the out-turn under ordinary 

VicUsitudesof season. “rcumstances of each kind of crop, to¬ 

gether with an estimate of its value ; but 
it must not be forgotten that both the one and the other are 
liable to fluctuation owing to vicissitudes of season. An emi¬ 
nent meteorologist has lately propounded the theory, supposed 
to be applicable apparently no less to India than to England, 
that there exists a “ cycle of seasons,” and that it is about IL 
years, in no less than three of which drought has to be an¬ 
ticipated ; and whether this theory be accurate or not, there 
is no doubt the agriculturist in India has to dread a vari(‘ty 
-of dangers, of which one of the principal is drought, another 
being the opposite one of floods. 
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176. Both flood and drought, of course, depend upon 
the rainfall. What that has been for several years past is 
shown in para. 23; what constitutes a suitable fall cannot be 
defined by any particular number of inches, nor does it 
entirely depend upon each year by itself, but on preceding 
seasons also'. A fall of as much as 60 inches, if it extend 
over the whole of a long rainy season, and especially if 
it succeed a dry year, may very possibly do no serious 
harm. On the other hand, if well timed (say abtnxt 
half in July, the greater part of the remainder in the two 
following months, an inch or so in October, and as much 
about Christmas), as little as 20 inches may suffice ; this is 
especially the case where the less hardy crops .are protected by 
well irrigation, for owing probably to the position of the dis¬ 
trict between the Gogra and the Gumti, if not also to the 
intermediate streams, the water-level does not even after 
scanty rains sink sufficiently to make wells useless, though 
they may require to be deepened. And though the rains 
may be considered late when they do not commence till 
July, the delay is not injurious. On the contrary, “the 
baking of the ground throughout June is everywhere be¬ 
lieved to be of material service to the agriculturist.” 

177. But there is, of course, no assurance that when 
the fall of rain is abnormal its distribution will be proportion¬ 
ately favourable; and though perfectly “ harvestless autumns’* 
are happily things quite unknown, any extreme variation of 
the rainfall is probably fraught with injurious I’esults, and 
at least increases the cost and labour of cultivation, of which, 
of course, it may affect all the stages. It may, for instance, 
even iuterefere with, and more or less prevent the sowings 
for gither the bhadoi of aghani harvest, or it may damage 
or destroy the crops at any period of their growth. 

178. Where, indeed, the difficulty with regard to sowings 
arises from a deficiency of rain, a possible remedy exists in a 
preliminary flooding of the land to be sown, and this course 
was actually followed a year or two ago with jarhan nurse¬ 
ries, when not only were existing wells utilized, but new 
(katcha) ones were also dug expressly for this purpose ; but 
It is not commonly resorted to, even if it be feasible, on a 
Tery wide scale, and praetically a failure of rain at sowing 
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time means a largely reduced area under cultivation for the 
following harvest. Where it is the bhadoi crops that fail, 
their place may sometimes be supplied by those of the aghaui 
harvest j but even here there is the expense of double seed, 
while in many instances the bhadoi lands are unfit for any 
of the later crops, so that if the seed first sown in them does 
not succeed, they remain profitless throughout the year. 

179. Nor is it the kharif crops only that are affected; 
A bad rainy season interferes with the proper prei)aration of 
lands reserved for the rabi harvest; and though a late fall of 
rain, if well timed, may widen the area in which rabi crops 
are sown, it may on the other hand, if not well timed, greatly 
contract that area, by keeping lands so moist that seed can¬ 
not be sown till too late, or if sown, rots away before it can 
germinate, while it may also do harm to any sowings that 
may have already taken place. One or two years ago, when 
such a fall occurred, the surface of fields previously sown, 
which was beaten flat and caked by this premature irriga¬ 
tion, had sometimes to be broken up with the kurpi (and 
now and then in stiffer lauds even with the plough), and later 
in the season it was not unusual to see good goind fields, of 
really equal quality throughout, with all the appeanance of 
the usar-sprinkled patches usually met with in recent jungle 
clearings, in some parts covered with a luxuriant crop, and in 
others absolutely bare. Then, again,, the irrigation of the 
rabi is more or less dependent on the rainfall, and if this be 
deficient, even irrigated lands, or what should be such, suffer • 
for though wells are not rendered useless, they have to be 
deepened—a process, by-the-bye, which if not carefully man¬ 
aged, or overdone, is liable to lead to their more or less 
immediate collapse-—and the tanks yield but a scanty supply 
of water, the scantier, perhaps, for having been drawn upon 
after the end of the rainy season for the copious irricyatioa of 
the late rice crop. 

180. Among minor calamities of season to which the 
growing crop is subject are frost, most severely felt in iiin- 
gle-bound and unirrigated tracts ; blight, which more readily 
attacks the crops on low moist lands ; the ravago.s of insects 
such as the mahu, like blight, a common coiiscquenco of 
much wet and cloudy weather; and hail-storms, which 
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spreading, perhaps, over soins distance, have usually a small 
centre, within which they are very violent and do a ^reat 
deal of mischief. The last such, storm traversed the Pachhim- 
rath pargana from west to east, and expended its violence 
on a long narrow belt of land about two or three^ miles in 
width, the limits of which were afterwards easily discernible 
by the great contrast between its damaged crops and those 
in the adjoining lands. Nor is the crop even when gathered 
safe, for, heaped loosely on ■ the open threshing-floor, it is 
liable to be saturated by any unseasonable fall of rain, and 
the grain then either rots or sprouts, in either case becoming 
useless. 

181. By far the worst year on record, or known even 
to tradition, is the year 1871, and to show how disastrous its 
effects were, I quote in its entirety a description that was 
given of them in the Revenue Report for that year;— 

“ A fortnight before the commencement of the year 
there was a fall of rain perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of Oudh. It was nearly continuous over two-thirds of the 
province for three days and three nights. The floods which 
resulted were reported by the railway oflScersto have extended 
in an unbroken length of 120 miles along a line of railway 
which traverses the province. The crops on the inundated 
area were in places wholly destroyed, houses fell down 
sapped by the floods, "stores of seed-grain wore entered by 
the water, cattle were swept away, and in some places 
people rescued with difficulty in boats. Driving winds 
accompanied the rain, and the clay huts of the poor were 
undermined even on high grounds. The damage done in 
the tahsil of Musafirkkana* alone was reported to he as 
follows the kharff crops were entirely destroyed on 88,821 
hi'ghas, 8,302 houses were levelled, and 1,935 cattle and 
human beings drowned. 

“ The district of Unao sufiered least in the general 
calamity, but even there much of the kharif harvest of tho 
year is stated to have been lost. The floods w'ere followed 
by fevers in the north and west, by cholera and cattle-dis¬ 
ease in the east and south. 

_ * nui is the tahsil in which one of the parganas of the settlement district, Isanli. is 
mdntled. ’ ’ 
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“ The ploughings for the rabi were late and scanty, but 
the saturated ground sent up a luxuriant crop, and there 
was every prospect of a bumper harvest. In December, 
January, and February, however, there were recurring falls 
of rain, accompanied by fog and frost. Peas in the eastern 
districts rotted in the ground; the mustard and linseed 
crop all over the province so wholly failed that ghi became 
cheaper than oil. Wheat and barley were attacked by 
blight or ran to straw; sugarcane and gram, however, 
were at least an average crop, and redeemed the harvest 
from being an absolute failure. It was so far fortunate for 
agriculturists that prices ruled high, and such crops as they 
reaped sold well; but the disasters of the kharif and rabi 
succeeded indifferent harvests in the preceding year, and a 
distress prevailed, which in some parts approached destitu¬ 
tion and occasioned the keenest anxiety for the future.” 


Section VL —Tenures. 

182. The following account of tenures is almost wholly 

■ taken from a note, written by Mr. Wood- 

burn while he held charge of the settle¬ 
ment. In addition to what is given here, the note contains 
some remarks concerning the way claims to these tenures 
have been judicially treated, and these will to some extent 
be given further on. The note is, it appears, partly based 
upon one of Mr- Carnegy’s reports. 

183. The tenures of this district trace back to one fact 

Origin of tenures. ^ history, the Sovereignty of the 

Phars. 1 have elsewhere discussed the 
traditions of the country which concern the position of this 
vanished people. It is immaterial for the purpose of this 
chapter whether the Bhars were an ahorigiual race, and were 
exterminated by the repeated invasion of Voroigners, or were 
the Buddhist forefathers of a Brahmanist stock, who conceal 
in the tradition of wars and violence a peacelul change in 
the ancestral faith. It is to the time of this change to the 
time when the Musalmans first swept down from the nortli- 
west, and Hindus, boasting a descent from Brahma and tlie 
sun, took the place of ignoble Bhars, that the oldest proper¬ 
ties m the country trace their origin. ^ 

9f 
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184. Of the Bhars there exist no annals, hut as the 
dominion of that mysterious race faded out some five hundred 
years ago, there arose the properties on which are founded 
the details of ownership at the present day. 

185. The origin of property in this district, as tradi¬ 
tionally stated, was therefore in essentials and, as a rule, by 
usurpation. The lands of the conquered country were par¬ 
celled out among the conquerors. Lands, formerly in the 
occupation of the conquered, were usurped; lands, formerly 
in the possession of no one, were eventually occupied ; and 
the title in either case was often confirmed by a formal grant 
on the part of the ruling power to its conquering subjects, 
The families of the original owners, thus acquiring by usurpa¬ 
tion or occupation with or without the imperial sanction, 
have in the process of centuries been mainly displaced by 
others. They have been bought out, or they have transferred 
their possessions by gift, or they have been driven out by 
force, or they have been displaced by an imperial confiscation; 
or they have died out and their property has lapsed to the 
State, which, again, may have conferred a fresh title. And in 
this manner have sprung up the various tenures which it is 
my duty to describe. 

186. There is evidence all over the district that, as suc¬ 
cessors of the Bhars, the Hindus associated themselves firmly 
into families. This association may have been necessary to 
resist tbe attacks of aboriginal enemies ; it may have been 
required to withstand the increasing supremacy of the Ma- 
homedans ; it may have been useful towards a successful 
colonization of a wild country. But.in all parts of the dis¬ 
trict, as, for example, among the Eagbansis of Aldemau, the 
Bais of Birhar, the Bais of Mangalsi, and the Chauhdns of 
Jagdispur, we see the ancient proprietors not only aggregated 
into exclusive families, but acknowledging the guidance of a 
distinct head. As the families increased and grew confident 
of power, they divided off into branches, and the recognition 
of the original leadership varied according to circumstances. 
The variations took, chiefly two forms, according to the manner 
ip which the estate was formed, and the period at which the 
division took place. The expanded families M'e know as 
clans, and many of them, have chiefs, who show in their line 
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an uubpokeu seigniory from the earliest {>eriO<l to which the 
clan can refer its origin. The chiefships have been mostly 
retained in clans, the acquisition of whose property was un- 
mistakeably due to the character and presidency of a single 
number, as among the Rdjkomdrs of the south, or in which 
the division took place at an early date, as among the Pal" 
wdrs of Birhar; where the clan settled without a_ struggle, 
and where the partitions occurred in more recent times when 
a more perfect civilization and a firmer Government bad 
removed in part the tendencies to combination under a 
patriarchal system, the detachments which parted from the 
main body habitually asserted independence as a proprietary 
community. Of this there are many instances, such as the 
Bisens of Pachhimrath or the Barwars of Amsin. 

187. These, I believe, were the principal conditions, 
which determined the growth of the original property into 
a steadily expanding taluka, or diverted it into a succession 
of peasant proprietaries constantly sub-divided. 

188. But many of these village communities found 
they bad procured a premature independence. At the com¬ 
mencement of this century, on the death of Saadat Ali 
Khan, the last great ruler of the Nawdbi dynasty, there com¬ 
menced a reign of “ change and encroachment under an 
arbitrary and lawless administration” which eventually 
brought about the annexation of province, and which in the 
meanwhile reduced the village communities to the greatest 
straits. Saadat Ali Khan introduced the scheme of farming 
the State revenues to the highest bidders, and it came to bo 
that the state revenues were assessed, not on the true capa¬ 
bilities of the land, hut on the power of the landlord to 
resist a demand. Thus on two sides there was a press¬ 
ure which was crushing out the independent petty com¬ 
munities. They had not the personal force to withstand 
the dictated terms of a revenue farmer who was hacked by 
the armed force of the Government. On the other huml, 
the revenue farmer had no object in sparing them, for bo 
collected bis revenue with greater ease from a few largo 
land-owners than from a number of loosely beboldeu com¬ 
munities. And so the old talukdars, or the heads of the 
clans, rapidly aggregated to themselves vast additions of 
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•territory, for the clansmen put in their hands the engage¬ 
ments for their villages in hopes of an escape from excessive 
•taxation. And the times saw the rise of a tenure till then 
almost unknown. “ Powerful men by patent or grant from 
the supreme power or by favour of the local Government, 
or by the voluntary act of the people themselves, became 
intermediate persons between the Government and the 
village proprietors.” These men, to whoin the village-pro¬ 
prietors resorted for protection, or by whom the village 
proprietors were forced into subjection, were also “taluk- 
dars,” and in this manner originated such “ talukdars” as 
those of Shdhganj and Pirpur in this district. 

189. Thus there were formed the talukas, hereditary 
and acquired, and in both, as I have endeavoured to show, 
were amalgamated the property of independent village com¬ 
munities. It was not to be expected that the rights and privi¬ 
leges of these proprietors should in all cases remain uninfrin- 
ged. 1 cannot express the result in terser or more correct 
language than in that of the Foreign Secretary: “Some 
the talukdars ousted altogether; others they left in posses¬ 
sion of their privileged lands, assuming to themselves the 
management and possession of the rest of the estate. In pro¬ 
portion to their own power and to the weakness of tho pro¬ 
prietor they arbitrarily enhanced their demand ; sometimes 
they pushed their extortions and oppression so far as to 
crush the village zamindars, who in , their difficult!e^s were 
glad to execute bonds assigning away their rights to their 
superiors.” 

By such means the old proprietors were occasionally 
stripped of every vestige of proprietary right and reduced to 
the position of ordinary cultivators ; or losing tho rest of 
their village, they retained possession of their sir or naukar 
fields ; or if they clung to the whole cultivated portion of 
their estate, they lost hold of the jungle and waste ; or they 
were liable perhaps to only occasional exclusion ; or they 
might be in a position entirely to vindicate their rights and 
maintain their proprietorship intact. It is thus, in reference 
to the character and force of the superior, the number, per¬ 
sistence, and power of the proprietary body, tho position of 
the estate, the length of time during which it may have 
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been incorporated in the cbiefsbip, &c., that we find villages 
in a taluka with every difierence and shade of tenure—from 
estates in which the old proprietors have fallen to the level 
of common ryots to those in which village proprietorship is 
in full and active force.* 

190. I have sketched the manner in which the chief 
tenures of land had origin and growth. At annexation we 
found—l^if, talukas, hereditary or acquired, 2rarf, estates held 
by independent communities ; and 3rd, a very large variety 
of sub-proprietary tenures. It is my duty now to detail these. 

191. Proprietary tenures, as those are generally desig- 

■ nated which are held direct from the 

Proprietaiy tenures. State, are— 

(1) Talukdari. 

( 2 ) Zamindari. 

(3) Pattidari. 

( 4 ) Bhayachara. 

192. Of the 8,601 villages in the district, talukas 

Talukas include 2,414, or just about two-thirds 

of the entire area. 

The parganas in which this tenure is strongest are 
Birhar and Akbarpur on the north-east of the district, while 
those in which it is weakest are those which lie at the other 
end of the district—Mangalsi, Khaudansa, and Isauli. It vaides 
from 17 per cent, of the pargana in Khandansa to 96 per cent, 
in Birhar. 

A list of all the talukas in the district will be found in 
statement VII. in the appendix. 

193. ^ In talukas the superior right, however or when¬ 
ever acquired, has been declared by the Government to have 
been conferred in perpetuity and entirety upon the talukdar. 
His right throughout the estate regarding wbich ho was 
admitted to engage at the summary settlement has been 
farther affirmed by a special law, Act I. of 1869. Claims to 


* Minute of the 27th December, 1805. 
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tbe superior right in villages which ai*e in. talukas have been 
therefore summarily dismissed. To this rule there has been 
oue exception, the case in which a mortgagor sought to re¬ 
cover from the talukdar lands mortgaged within limitation 
or under a deed fixing a time for redemption, which had not 
expired at the date of annexation. Under Act XIII. of 1866 
and under section 6 of the Oudh Estates Act the suit for 
redemption in such an instance is not barred. In this district, 
however, these cases have been but few. Customs vary in 
different districts, and the customs in transfer of land are not 
an exception to the rule. In some districts sales were rare and 
mortgages the rule. In this it was not the custom to mort¬ 
gage. There was a sale outright when conveyance of a landed 
interest became necessary. The disintegration of a taluka 
was an event almost unknown, and the talukdars, secure in 
their position, were possibly more able than elsewhere to 
demand as the price of their pecuniary assistance an entire 
surrender of right. 

194. Non-talukdari mahdls comprise in all 1187 villages, 
of which 557 are zemindari, 491 are pat- 
Kah£is other than taiukas. tidari, and 139 are bhayachara. The 
number of the last is very small, but any 
Bhayachara. mahdls in which, though their present 

constitution resembles that of the bha¬ 
yachara tenure, there has been no formal partition are classed 
as zemindari. 


195. Two circumstances only require notice in connec¬ 
tion with these mahdls. 

196. One of these is the extremely Large number of the 
members of many of the coparcenary communities, which m 
some instances amounts to two or three hundred. 


197. The other is that in this district there is a large 
Comaieimahiu uumber of complex estates. Villagea 

’ . are fouad broieS up mto diatinct per- 

tidns or holdings distributed over different mahdls or estates. 
This heartrending intermixed tenure was created as fol¬ 
lows* ;—As the offspring of the common ancestor increased 


slnrilar tenure to the Azaingarh flistriot is described in the Asftmgath Scttlc- 
nsent Beport and m the Sadr Board’s printed Circular No. 1. 
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and multiplied, divisions of ancestral property gradually took 
place, and these wei'e effected by each member takiog one 
or more entire villages and portions of other villages, the 
area of land and proportion of rental constituting each ances* 
tral share being adjusted with reference to the area and 
rental of the family estate. And this was followed by each 
party thenceforth engaging direct with the Native Govern^ 
ment for his now distinct estate. In the villages where 
portions had to be assigned to different members, the sub¬ 
division of land was generally made in blocks (chakbat), 
and not by fields (khetbat). There were two methods of 
dividing the waste land. In some estates it was all held 
in common ; in others it was partly sub-divided and partly held 
in common. 

198, "When by this process one estate had expanded 
into several, it frequently occurred afterwards that one or 
more of these properties was overtaken by misfortune and 
the proprietors were reduced to every sort of shift to 
save their land or to make the best terms they could in part¬ 
ing with it. One member would seek the protection of a 
chief of his own clan, and make over his holding in trust to 
him; another would take chiefs rival in view of establishing 
a balance of power, lest the whole village should be absorbed 
by the first chief; a third would court the canoongo, hoping 
for protection through his official position; a fourth would 
crave shelter from a Brahman of note, thinking that his 
sacred calling might secure his possession; a nfth would 
mortgage to a money-lender ; and a sixth would sell to a 
neighbouring talukdar; and the result of all this would bo 
that people of different tribes and persuasions would gain, 
and did gain, a footing in these sub-divided villages. The 
record of these holdings, as found in the public offices, did 
not by any manner of means tally with actual possession. 
Two reasons for this wore assigned: (1) after sub-division 
some of the coparceners reclaimed more of the waste lantl 
held in common than others. (2) The co-sharer A. lived in 
village Z. and the co-sharer B. in village Y. It suited A. 
to have his individual cultivation near his house, and he 
therefore took up B.’s share in addition to his own in village 
Z.; the same applied to B. in regard to the lands of A. 
in village Y. Such exchanges wore often made uiuler agree- 
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ment, often by compulsion; and though the possession of 
parties in these ways constantly varied, the ancestral holdinjjs 
remained till annexation recorded as they were originally in 
the pargana officer’s registers. No pains were ever taken 
in the king’s time to ascertain the individual responsibilities 
of the diiferent members of the brotherhood; and the assess¬ 
ments were always made by fixing a lump sum at random 
on an estate, and not with reference to the capabilities of the 
individual villages of which that estate consisted. 

199. The simplification of the intricacies above 
described, however, was one of the points to which great atten¬ 
tion was directed during the settlement, and the course pur¬ 
sued and the results attained are shown in para. 1652. 

200. The intermixed mahdls are variously composed 
of villages or portions of villages, and may be classified as 
follows :— 

I. Of one or more entire villages. 

II. Of one or more entire villages and one or more 

specific portions of villages. 

III. Of portions only of several villages. 

IV. Of a portion of a single village only; the owner 

engaging direct with Government, the rest of 
the village being in other properties. 

Mah5,ls of class I. are to be found throughout Upper 
India, but mahdls of classes II., III., and IV., are only rarely 
met with. The last of these classes has now ceased to exist 
in Fyzabad under an administrative proposal sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner, by which, in order to obviate a 
multiplicity of insignificant properties, such remnants of 
mahdls when too small to be separately constituted were per¬ 
mitted to be attached to others, according to the choice of tiic 
proprietor. The three other classes remain as heretofore, 

201. The number of portions into which a village is 
sob-divided is said by Mr. Carnegy to be from two to ten, but 
even the latter number is sometimes greatly exceeded; in 
Khandansa 20 is hot an uncommon number, and 52 is not 
unknotra. The converse naturally in great measure holds 
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goo(J, and the portions of villages of which a raahdl consists 
are often very numerous; while, except that it may imply too 
much regularity, a kaleidoscope gives a very fair idea ot the 
way these mahdis lie intermixed. 

202. This custom of interminable sub-division of village.^ 
has for its object, it appears, the arrogation to each branch, 
of the original mahal of the importance which belonged to 
the latter before its sub-division, principally with a view to 
grand matrimonial alliances, as a person who perhaps 
owns a lot of scattered plots with an aggregate area of one 
or two hundred acres thus manages to assert his pretensions 
to be a “ chilis ganw-ka-Thakur.” That hence arises the 
repetition on a very wide scale of the old story of ambitious 
poverty is with those concerned quite a secondary considera¬ 
tion. 


203. Making confusion worse confounded, two or more 
of these intermixed mahals are known by the same name, the 
only distinction being the addition of the name of the lumber- 
dar for the time being. 

Thus there are four or five malmls called Tarwaripur, 
and five or six called Juriam. 


204. The last tenures I am here called upon to notice 

EereBue-fre. grants. the luudfis Or reveuue-frce hold¬ 

ings. Besides the ordinary mudfi tenure, 
there was on this district a tenure on which no revenue wa.s 
taken, but which was suljocl to a quit-rent. Tlie officials of 
the Native Government seeiii to have made a practice of levying 
from the holders of old grants a quit-rent which came to bo 
known as hakk-ul-tahrir. When Saadat Ali Khan instituted 
his well-known inquiries into the revenue arrangements of 
the province, this practice did not escape his scrutiny, and 
under his orders these tenures were maintained as they stood; 
but the qmt-rent thenceforward became an item of revenue* 
and such in most cases it remained till the annexation of the 
pr^nce.^ This tenure is confined, I believe, to the parganas 
of Pachhimrath, Haveli, Mangalsi, Sultdnpur, and Lsauli ; but 
JS found also in the Gonda .district. It extends usually to 
small holdings only, hut instances are known of its embracinz 

IOf 
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an entire'village. It appears to be very similar to tbe pes^i-^ 
hash tenure described in Regulation III. of 1795 as existing 
in Jaunpur. At tbe summary settlement no special orders 
were issued for tbe guidance of oflBcers in cases respecting 
this tenure, and vaidous courses were followed in dispo.sing of 
them. But they were ordinarily maintained for the life of tbe 
holders at tbe quit-rent previously paid. 

205. This is perhaps the fittest place for mentioning tlio 
, decisions in two impartant cases regard- 

Uiparian lands. . ^ n x • » 5 i j 

ing the right of property in r ipariaii lands. 
Malik Hidayat Husen sued tbe Rdja of Bansi for tbe proprie¬ 
tary right in a large alluvial tract known as the Tdnda Kulwari 
Manjba on the Fyzabad side of tbe main-stream of tbe river 
Gogra. After elaborate enquiry it was held proved to be a local 
custom that the main stream is tbe boundary not only of 
executive divisions but of landed estates, and that consequently 
a Tillage separated from the parent estate by a suddjen change 
of rivef course passed in full proprietary i'igl)t to the owner 
on the opposite bank. Tbe Financial Commissioner gave 
ruling to an opposite effect in a published case, but the cus- 
toni is said in his judgment to be less strong in the districts 
further up-stream than in Fyzabad. lo Fyzabad the main 
stream was for more than two generations the boundary 
between two Governments. 

206- Tbe other case was one in which the area of au 
eptire village bad been swept away. After the lapse of 
some years, in consequence of a change in the river course, 
a formation of large extent was suddenly made on the site 
of tbe former village. Tbe Commissioner, though consi¬ 
dering that the case could not safely be taken as a precedent, 
awarded tbe newly-formed land to the owners of the former 
site. This village was mauza Nidora, in pargana Mangalsi. 


207. Under this bead come the most difficult questions 
„ . . . . which have arisen in the settlement of 

Bub-propwetery tenures. /.v n o , -i- 

Oudh. Sub-tenures are unlamiliar to 


the English mind. They produce a complexity of relations 
which occasions possibly a defective agriculture, certainly 
fiscal inconvenience; and tficy are obstacles in the path of the 
impUfying tendency which characterizes our administration. 
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In Oudh, however, sub-tenures existed not only in unusual 
variety of kind, but unusual variety of strength, and it is 
uncertain if we have even yet learnt in all cases their proper 
force. 


208. The most prominent of sub-tenures is naturally 
that in which we find an entire village 
ti) Sub-settlement. Subordination to the Govern¬ 


ment malguzar. This tenure is one held, in many instances, 
by the original owners of the village; in others, it is held by 
persons to whom the original owners conveyed a right by 
sale, gift, or mortgage, but, unwilling to sever all connection 
with their ancient property, retained a right of superiority. 


209. The character of the sub-tenure enjoyed by the 
original owners of a village, and the evidence necessary to 
establish right to hold this in entirety and perpetuity, are 
matters on which the most opposite opinions have been held, 
and which have required special legislation. 


210. Leaving the measures wliich have been taken 
with regard to these tenures since annexation for xiotice in 
connection with the judicial branch of settlement operations, 
it will only be seen here what appears to have been tho 
character of the tenure under native rule. 


211. In Financial Commissioner’s Circular VI. of 1807 
allusion is made to the well-known custom of the country 
under which, though there is a legal presumption in favour 
of an under-proprietor’s right to an intere.st equal to one- 
tenth of the rental, there is no such presumption in favour 
of his right to a lease, or to an interest exceeding th.at 
amount. 


212, This dictum, however correct for tho grc.ater jiart 
of Oudh, does not appear to be justly applicable to the sub- 
tenures of the Fyzabad district. In Fyzahad, as a rule, the 
under-proprietary interests existed in remarkable strength; 
and further, the power of the clans and the unsettled state 
of the country, the weakness of the administration and the 
distance from the capital, enabled the hereditary talukdars to 
maintain an independence and to withhold from the Gov¬ 
ernment a proportion of the gross rental which was quite 
unusual in the country at Large. 
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213, The former method of assessing the Government 
demand was this: It was invariably fixed b}’ the Ndzim. Ilia 
powers in this respect were final if he farmed the office. If he, 
bh the other hand, managed on tlie part of Government, his 
pro[)osals required the final confirmation of the minister. No 
rule existed under which the gross rental was estimated, a fi.xed 
portion being set aside fcr the State, and the residue for the 
proprietor. The Ndzims called on the canoongos to file lists 
of estates for past years (usually ranging from ten to twenty), 
showing the demand of these years, and on these data the 
Ndzim determined the jama of the year, which in most in¬ 
stances remained unaltered during his time of office. If he 
was clever and well supported at the capital, he fixed a com¬ 
paratively high demand; otherwise he had to be satisfied w'ith 
accepting the demand of former years. In I'are instances, 
if the jama of an estate were largely increased, or if a pro¬ 
prietor raised the question of deteriorated assets, a eanoongo 
was deputed to make a rough estimate or valuation (shudkar) 
on the spot, and upon this, when considered necessary, 
something was struck off the former demand. Under all 
circumstances, the demand fixed by tbe Ndzim was the maxi¬ 
mum sum that it was considered possible for the estate to 
pay, but it must be borne in mind that the real jama was 
that which was actually collected. Most zamindars had the 
privilege of a remission from their revenue, known as wdn- 
kdr dihi, but it was not an inherent right of proprietorship; it 
was allowed without exception in the case of talukdars, and 
it may be assumed that 90 per cent, of the smaller proprietors 
also enjoyed it, while tbe remaining 10 per cent, did not. In 
this remission, further, no system of proportion or percentage 
was followed. 

214. When it appears, then, that the Government 
revenue and the proprietary remission were fixed and deter¬ 
mined upon no known rule or principle of computation, 
it cannot be laid down that tbe zamindar’s rights consisted 
solely in the possession of his ndnkdr and sir or of any 
fixed proportion of the rental. Nor can it be believed that 
.in those estates—and they are numerous—where the pro¬ 
prietor enjoyed no ndnkdr remission, his‘rights consisted 
in DO more than the few acres of sir which constituted the 
home farm. 
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215. The fact is no attempt was ever made under the 
native rule to determine bow much of the gross produce 
should go to the State and how much to the under-proprie¬ 
tors. Although it may be established that under direct 
management the zamindar got no more than the profits arising 
out of his sir and ndnkdr, it is not then proved that these 
constituted the sole rights of the zemindars. The system 
under which NAzims held khdm, leaving the proprietors their 
ndnkdr and sir, was very much akin to the process known 
to our own revenue courts as khdm. tahsil,* under which 
the profits are sequestered and no rendering of accounts is 
given at the close. 

216. These were the arrangements between the Govern¬ 
ment and the proprietors. Let us turn to the relations exist¬ 
ing between the latter and their sub-proprietors. 

217. When villages were incorporated into taluTcas 
without purchase, and the possession of the late zemindars 
remained undisturbed, it was more the rule to set apart sit, 
assign ndnkdr, and fix the Government demand, without any 
reference whatever to the gross rental. In these cases it was 
very much the custom for the talukdar to let the ex-pro¬ 
prietor down gently by taking no more from him for a few 
years than the latter formerly paid to the State, He would 
afterwards by degrees screw up the jama, but never to such 
an extent that there should absolutely be no portion of the 
gross rental left to the ex-proprietors, and this in addition to 
the sir and sayer of the village. Moreover, it was by no 
means the invariable rule for talukdars not to assess sub¬ 
proprietary sir. It was of frequent occurrence for the 
holders of such sir to have to pay upon it upon the well- 
known bach principle; and this was more especially the case 
when the properties of communities of numerous numbers 
were absorbed into talukas, because in such properties it was 
by no means uncommon for the great proportion of the culti¬ 
vation, or perhaps the whole of it, to be held as sir. In 
villages incorporated without purchase instances would 
arise when the talukdar had resort to direct management, 
and on such occasions he would allow the former pro- 
prietors to hold all or some of their sir at favourable rates 


li’aras. i7, 78, Directions to Kerenuo Officers, 
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OP he would, giro them a small allowance instead, or it 
might be that he turned them out altogether without show-* 
ing them any consideration whatever. 

218. In these uhpurchased "tenures it was far from 
the impression of the former proprietors that it was a 
matler contingent solely on the will and pleasure of tJie 
talukdar to hold pakka or kham at his option; oh the con¬ 
trary, they believed that in all justice they had the most 
undeniable right themselves to hold pakka under the 
talukdar. They believed indeed (and there are manv' 
instances in which the right was exercised) that they conk! 
even withdraw their village from a taluka and engage for 
it direct with the Government, or include it on similar terms 
in the rent-roll of some other estate. 

219. In villages held by talukdars under purchase, 
the former proprietors were treated in one of two ways: 
either they had some consideration shown them at the time 
of purchase, and given an annual allowance or a certain 
portion of rent-free or low-rated land ( dihdari), or they 
had no such consideration shown, and were reduced to the 
status of mere tenants-at-will. In several cases which have 
come before the Fyzabad courts this dihdari was found to 
liave a special name, sathwan or seventh, and to have 
been, as originally assigned, calculated on the proportion of 
a seventh of the gross rental of the lands which were sold— 
dihdari in fact varies from a tenth to a share as high as a 
fourth. If, then, a zemindar was able in selling his proprie¬ 
tary rights to reserve a share of a fourth or a seventh,, 
according to an apparently not uncommon custom, the right 
of the zemindar, who had made no alienation, was commonly 
rated in the district at more than a tenth, 

220. Again, the first taluka which came under settle¬ 
ment in this district yas that of Dera, The talukdar had 
been robbed of all his title-deeds and most of bis papers, and 
at once agreed to give, whenever a fair case had been 
made out, his consent to sub-settlement at half-profits, rather 
than risk a more unfavourable decree on examination of the 
claimant’s accounts. He was hampered by the want of papers, 
but had he been cognizant of any, well-known custom in 
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tlie district limiting tlie under-proprietor’s right in the 
absence of any express contract to a tenth of tlie gross rental, 
it is strange he should have refrained from urging it and 
demanding the substantial proof of a larger right, which 
is so rarely forthcoming. 

221. The -statistics of sub-settlement suits decided on 
trial in Fyzabad show, indeed, that in hard figures the average 
share of the gross rental enjoyed by the sub-proprietors of 
the district amounted to almost 30 and not to 10 per cent. 

222. The conclusion to be drawn from such facts, relat¬ 
ing to villages absorbed into talukas, whether by trust, force, 
purchase, or any other means, I conceive to be this, that the 
sir, ndnkdr, or other sub-proprietary right of the inc.orporat- 
ing owners was never, and was never assumed to bo, an inva¬ 
riable quantity. 

223. The above remarks bear upon the character of 
«he sub-settlement tenure under native rule; the course fol-* 
lowed in the settlement courts wdth respect to it since annexa¬ 
tion, and the extent to which it has been established is shown 
in para. 1594. 

224- When property was transferred by sale or other 

. conveyance, and even in cases of invo- 

^ luRtary transfer, it was by no means 

uncommon, though not an invariable ])r«actice, for the pur¬ 
chaser to assign a portion of the property in perpetuity to 
the seller for hjs suh.sistencc. This tenure was known as 
(iihddri. The assignment was sometimes based on a fixed 
share of the property transferred, a fourth,* a sixth, a 
seventh,t an eighth, or a tenth, I and land was made over 
extending to one or more entire mauzas, or to a smaller 
quantity as the case might be. More often the amount of 
land so set aside was arranged without reference to any 
specific share. 

?25. These dihddri tenures were generally conferred 
under writing, seldom verbally. When a whole village is held 
under this tenure, the sub-proprietor invariably enjoys all 

^ Chaharum, 
f Sathwan. 

'% Daswant or Paihakk* 
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villAg6 privil6g'fis Bud docs^ sod witJi tli6S6 tbo superior pro¬ 
prietor bss no concern. This is also the case where the supe¬ 
rior owns in a village only a certain portion, and that is all 
held in dihddri; but where there are two portions of a village 
included in an estate, one of which is held as dihddri and the 
other is not, it is generally found that the sub-tenure carries 
with it no village privileges or dues whatever. 

22S. It may be mentioned that dihddri grants were at 
the outset always rent-free, and the majority of these are still 
so. In some cases, however, a low quit-rent was subsequently 
assessed, known by the name of barbasti. This rent is 
always found to be still considerably below the Government 
demand. 


227. Regarding the disposal of cases of this sort in the 
settlement courts, see paras. 1605-1608. 


228. 

. (3) ‘SSBkSx. 


In some cases a portion of the rental in money 
was assigned to the outgoing proprietor. 
This was called ndnkdr. 


229, When a fractional share of the rental was assigned 
as ndnkdr, it was usually assumed on the rental of that time, 
and remained a fixed item, without being subject to further 
enhancement or curtailment. In very rare instances, how¬ 
ever, it did happen that the ndnkdr allowance was subject to 
annual adjustment, according to the result of the year's croji, 
the extent of the share originally assigned alone remaining 
fixed. The money is either paid over by the proprietor to 
the sub-proprietor, or the latter is allowed a remission, equal 
to the amotmt, in the rents of any lands he may hold as a 
cultivator. 


230, In a circular of 1864* it was laid down that 
h&ukdr allowances should be deducted from the rent payable 
for sir land, when both are given together- It may be 
observed that no instance has come before the Settlement 
<!ourts in this district in which the under-proprietor was in 
the enjoyment of both a money allowance and of sir land. 

281. This is the only meaning which “ ndnkdr ” bears 
how in the revenue records; but, as mentioned above, it was 

* sand Jnne^ i««4. 
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the name formerly given to any remission from^ the village 
revenue, and it may not be uninteresting to trace its origin. 

232. In the time of Akbar, proprietors, as such, enjoyed 
a drawback of two per cent., which was then known by the> 
name of ftaddoi (litera.lly 2 in lOO). When Safdar Jang was* 
Waziv of the empire, he also retained the Subahdarships of 
Allahabad and Oudh ; he had his headquarters at Delhi, and 
managed Oudh through his deputy, Raja Nevval Rae. In the 
war that followed, the Naw^b of Farukhabad slew Newal 
Rae at Kanauj and conquered Oudh. Safdar Jang hastened' 
to retake Oudh, and, to propitiate the landed proprietors, 
freely granted remission of revenue. To these was givefl the 
name of ndnkdr, and the term saddoi has since fallen intO' 
disuse. This description of ndnkdr was commonly known as- 
of two kinds— ndnkdr san bats and knmi rahumai. During the- 
reigns of Asf-ud-daula and his predecessor’s, the revenues of 
the State were sadly e.aten into by these remissions and rent- 
free grants. Most of these were resumed by Saadat Ali j- 
but after his death, the office of JN'dzim was generally farmed, 
and the utmost looseness of practice prevailed in the grant 
of nankdr remissions until the year 1247 fasli, when Saf Shi- 
kan Khan was appointed Nazim on the trust system. The 
rule was then laid down that those remissions only W'ere 
to be recognized which Saadat Ali had spared in his .settle¬ 
ment of i222P. In j)ractice, however, this Nazim respected 
alike the ndnkavs allowed in that year and also all those 
granted by subsequent Niizinis down to bis own day. They 
were distinguished, however, in the accounts, the former being 
entered as ndnkdr, the latter as kami rakimai, which imy . 
he rendered as unauthorized remissions. 

233. Sir is in most cases an appanage of proprictor- 
( 4 ) gjj, ship, the lands constituting tlio home-farm 

of a {)ro))riot'‘r. It is the name, too, 
given to the lands assigntMl to tin* junior Imincbe.s of a family 
in lieu of the ance.stral share to which they were^ entitled. 
Blit in the judicial work of tlic settlement the nann' has been 
chiefly a.ssociated with a subordinate tenur(>, the claims to 
which have l»eon exceedingly numerous. The proprietary com¬ 
munities. whoso villages became incorporated in talukaK, are 
very generally found to have retained certain rights and 

llF 
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advantages. The clearest form was the dihdari tenure, which 
has just been described. But even when old proprietoi's 
parted with their estates, whether by sale or an enforced 
incorporation, without any definite reservation as to land being 
Bssiirned for their support, it was very usual for the new pro¬ 
prietor to leave them in possession of the land tilled with tlu'ir 
own ploughs In a voluntary transfer there was a customary 
reluctance to part with every mark of proprietary position. 
Is enforced incorporations there was a reluctance in pushing 
to extremity the heads of the village po])ulation. Tiieso 
lands might fora time escape rent, but ordinarily a low rate 
was imposed either from the beginning, or when the new 
proprietor begjin to feel his position strengthen. 

234. In the east, where the talukdars are largely the 
heads of important clans, the tenure is characteristically 
rent-free, and the ex-proprietors then enjoy a peculiarly iilx'ral 
tenure. In the middle, where the talukas were cliiefiy 
formed by adventurers, the terms accorded on incorpora¬ 
tion were much harsher. 


235. Ex-proprietors are often found cultivating lands 
other than their proper “ sir.” Especially if they have been 
permitted to lease the village occasionally, they are prone to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to eject cultivators, and 
possess themselves against the change of lease of a much 
larger area than they ever held in the days of their power. 


236. The land held in addition to the sir is properly 
held at the full village rate; but where the ex-proprie¬ 
tors are of the higher castes, they share the consideration 
shown to Brahman and Chhatri cultivators. It thus becomoH 
often a difficult task to ascertain the true sir of an ex-proprie¬ 
tor. -It may generally be recognized by these two oharac- 
teristics that possession of the particular fields has soldoiu 
if ever changed, or, if there has been such change, that the 
ongmal area has been maintained, and that the rates are still 
h^ow tje rents of other persons of the same class. Wliore 
^ lands have been changed as tolocality or area, and where 
^ce I S go grace accorded in rent beyond that accorded to 
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■ 237. It may he added here that, accordinj? to the 
experience of this district, waste land, tanks, habitations, and 
groves, are generally* part and parcel of the village and 
bevond the control of ex-proprietors holding sir. Their 
privileges are confined to those common to all village residents 
of using the wat(T of the tanks and the wood of the jungles 
for agricultm’al purposes. 

238. Opinions have differed as to the exact ch.aracter of 
the sir tenure. It is admitted by all to be heritable, 
but it is not in all cases transferable, The Officiating Chief 
Conunis.sioner ruled in 1861 f that the tenure was Ordi¬ 
narily non-transfera,ble. “ If any member of a former 
)»roprietary body still cultivates the fields he held sir when 
he was proprietor, he does so by favour of the new pro¬ 
prietors, or in virtue of some agreement with them at 
the time of transfer of proprietorship j but his proprie¬ 
tary interest has passed away, and he has a right of occu¬ 
pancy only, at fixed rates it may be, and his tenure is 
generally considered to be hereditary, hut seldom otherwise 
transferable.” This circular was cancelled in IS6f),J and 
the publication of a decision,§ in which it was directed 
that the holder of land left to him at the time that he either 
conveyed his proprietary right to another jiarty or was 
ousted from the malguzari “ should he recorded as a suh- 
proprietor,” led to sir of ex-proprietors being regarded as in 
all cases a transferable property. In 1870, however, the 
Financial Commissioner issued a rulingl] which finally deter¬ 
mines tliat in villages transferred by a formal conveyance 
of all right and title therein, the sir holdings of the ex¬ 
proprietors shall not be regarded as a transferable tenure. 
There were reasons for regarding the tenure in all cases as a 
proprietary one, based on the customary reservation of the 
home-lands of sellers by an agreement, explicit or tacit, and 
on the frequent instances which have occurred, both in this 
district aud elsewhere, of the mortgage of sir lands of all sorts, 
even with the consent of the superior ; but “ neither equity, 

Nej^rly always where there has been a transfer of th^ proprietary right. 

f Settlement Circular No 19. 

J Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular No. I. of 1866. 

$ Baboo Bliiiiroii .Bakhsh versus Gangadin aud others, Financial Oommissioner’a 
Circular 1291 Jg, June, 1866. 

II Financial Commissioner’a Selected Case VI. of 1870. 
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law, nor custom warrant the conclusion that this favoui’ on 
the part of the vendee recognized to the vendor his original 
rights of proprietorship. The point is not one of much prac¬ 
tical importance to ex-proprietors, and it is not in the interests 
of a peaceful village management that a stranger may he 
introduced against the proprietor’s will.’' 

239. After the above was written, however, yet anotlmr 
ruling—Judicial Commissioner’s Book Circular V. of 1872— 
was issued, in which it was laid down, in."! case relating to thi.s 
district, that there was a presumption in favoiu* of the trausfbr- 
ability of underproprietary sir, and that in case ol‘ dispute it 
lay with the superior proprietor to rebut that presumption. 

240. In villages which have not been transferred by a 
regular conveyance, but in which the proprietor was merely 
“ousted from the malguzari, the sir holding is still a trans¬ 
ferable tenure,* and even in the others the talukdars very 
freely conceded the full sub-proprietary right.” 

241. The number of claims to sir and the extent to 
which the tenure has been decreed will be seen by paras. 
1605 to 1608. 


242. Conscious of the difficulties with which the ex-j)ro- 
Kightofoocnpance. pnetors had to Contend under native 
rule, and doubtful whether, under the 
strict rule of property, these men would now procure, consi¬ 
dering their numbers, any material consideration, the Govern¬ 
ment propo.sed to the talukdars of the province to concede 
some privilege to those who could establish no right. Tlio 
talukdars met the proposal in a spirit which the Govaa-n- 
meut readily recognized as praiseworthy and enlightened f 
and their concessions were embodied in the Oudli Ifent 
Act (XIX. of 1868). “Tenants who have lost all prO- 
pnetary right whether superior or subordinate, in the 
lands which they hold or cultivate,” have now a riffht of 
occupancy under the following rule:-Every such tenant 
who, within thirty years next before the 13th day of Feb- 
nuiy 1856, has b^n, either by himself, o,r by himself and 
^o^r person from whom he has inherited; in possesion 

• Section 10, Bdiedule to Act XXVL of 1866. --— 

Commissioner of Oudh, No. a07, dated 24m 
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as proprietor in a village or estate, shall be deemed to possess 
a heritable, bat not a transferable, right of occupancy in the 
land which he cultivated or held in such village or estate 
on the 24th day of August, 1866.* 

The rent of the tenant so holding is fixed by the Act at 
12| percent, (two annas in the rupee) below the rate of rent 
usually paid by tenants of the same class not having a right 
of occupancy for land of a similar description and with 
similar advantages situate in the same village.f 

243. A right of occupancy which is not transferable 
can scarcely be regarded as a “ sub-proprietary tenure,” and 
therefore should not properly have been included in this sec¬ 
tion. But the connection between the weaker inghts secmred 
to the representatives of the old proprietary bodies of the 
country and the strong distinct tenures, which a majority still 
enjoy, is one which is and will remain interesting to the 
student of social history, and which it is desirable to 
exhibit. 

244. So far as possible, the extent to which this tenure 
has been decreed by the Settlement Courts is shown in 
p.ara. 1608. 

245. This semi-proprietary right has been accorded 

at this settlement to the descendants of 
■ old proprietors. The privilege does not 

extend further. The great body of the tenantry of the 
district are tenants-at-will. The discussion of the right of 
occupancy in tenants of old standing is a still further depar¬ 
ture from the strict classification of tenures. But, again,’ 
this is so closely connected with the right of occupancy, 
which has been granted by law in Oudh, that it cannot 
well be separated. I make no apology, therefore, for insert¬ 
ing here the result of the enquiries made in this district 
regarding the rights of privileges enjoyed by tenants, who 
could not make out a title to sir, or some other of those 
created sub-proprietary tenures which it is still my duty to 
describe. 


• Section 6. 
t Seotioa 
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246. At tlie outset of tbe revised settlement of Oudli 
the Chief Commissioner issued a note of Directions to his 
Settlement Officers. 

In this* be announced his determination to make no 
distinction in tiie records between teuants-at-will. Abstract¬ 
edly viewed, he considers that “ to give a title of per¬ 
manent occnpancy at any unvarying rent to the tiller of 
the soil is an invasion of the rights of property and a clog 
on enterprise and improvement. It must be shown^ that 
nothing less will suffice to guard the ryot from exaction to 
ju.stifv such n measure. There is not the slightest possibi¬ 
lity of this result happening in Oudh; consequently the 
measure is utterly unsuited to the province. In three-fourths 
of Omlh there is a deficiency of cultivators. The question 
has iKJt been .stirred by the cultivators themselves. To 
create an element of present discord, to provide against .a con¬ 
tingency that cannot possibly occur for the next 30 years 
throughout three pacts of the province, would demonstrate 
a wanton spirit of meddling." 

247. In 1864, however, the Judicial Commissioner in 
his annual report remarked that “ though there were in Oudh 
no cultivators at actual fixed rates, it appeared that there 
were cultivators possessing a right of occupancy and liable to 
regulated rates.” The result of this remark was the insti¬ 
tution, under orders of the Governor-General, of a general 
enquiry thr< iighout the province. The result of the enquiry 
in this district is this. 

248. The well-known distinction of high-caste {ashraf) 
and low-caste {nrzaf) cultivators is found to exist, and favour 
in their rent i.s shown to the former, mz, Brahmans, Clhatris, 
and Kavaths; but custom in this respect varies in almost 
every village, and in tbe majority of instances no such con¬ 
sideration is really given. It is a noteworthy fact that, where 
this favour is shown, prescription from length of occupation 
has nothing to do with it, for the “ashraf” cultivator, who 
has occupied his land for a few weeks only, is found to he 
on precisely equal terros in this resi)ect with the man whose 
iMaily has cultivated his fi elds for several generations. It is 

* Becord-of-Rights Circular No, 2 of 1861, 
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tbe fact of residence ia the village that is the great desi¬ 
deratum with the zemindar. It implies the certainty that 
the fields will not only be cultivated, but to some extent man¬ 
ured, against the uncertainty of tillage and the absence of 
manure, which are the distinguishing features of the non¬ 
resident tenant’s cultivation. 

249. Where consideration in rent exists, it is shown in 
one of two ways—either by a reduction in the rent of so much 
per bigha of land, or by a reduction of so much per rupee 
of rent. The amount of this reduction varies in every village, 
but in each village all the recipients of the favour enjoy it 
in like proportion. In amount the reduction* ranges from 
a maximum of six annas to a minimum of nine pies in the 
rupee. 

250. This favour in rent did not, however, give any 
immunity from enhancement. In the great majority of cases 
it has been found that tiie favoured rates were raised in pre¬ 
cisely the same proportion as all the others, and in a few 
instances only was favour to a slight extent shown in the 
amount of enhancement. When the favour took the form 
of a reduction in the rent per biglia, enhancement affected 
the recipient in exactly the same proportion as it did ’ the 
ordinary cultivator; but where it was shown in the rupee 
of rent, the recipient gained a further advantage- For in¬ 
stance A., a full payer, rents his field at Ks. 4, and 13., the 
favoured payer, rents his at lis. 3-12; an enlmncemcut is nrulo 
of an anna per rupee in the rents of all resident tenants, 
and it affects the field of A. to the extent of 4 annus, but 
of B. of 3 annas and 9 pie only; so that B., having all along 
benefited by one reduction of 4 annas, derives the further 
benefit of a reduction of 3 pies. 

251. All other castes, except the Brahmans, Chhatri.s, 
and Kayaths, who alone have here been I'ound to be included 
in the askraf, pay at full rates. 

252. It has been fully established that, as a matter of 
fact, cultivators, whether low rated or not, were ra,relv ousted 
under the native rule so long as they paid tbedr rents: and 
there was the less necessity to exercise the right of ouster, 

* la aotae parts called ohharua, ni oLlicrs kur. 
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since it was well known to all concerned that the right could 
not be resisted. The landlord raised his rent to what he 
considered the full value of the land: sometimes a single 
en'..!ineo;ncnt was equal to .50 per cent, on the former rent; 
he knew his interests well enough to stop short of driving 
aw.av }iis tenants, and this knowledge being acted on, the 
tenants generally agreed to his terms. In this way things 
went on from one generation to another. Population was too 
limited under the king to admit of competition for land; land“ 
lords had to search for and foster cultivators, and such a 
thing was unknown as one tenant outbidding another. 

2 . 5 . 3 . But no one ever heard of a claim to a right of 
occujiancy being brought forward or listened to in any tribunal 
under the native rule. It cannot be said that this was owing 
to bad government, or to the absence of the means of redress, 
because the same objection would apply just as much to 
claims to all other rights in land, such as used to be abun¬ 
dantly brought before the Native Grovernment officials through 
army, residency, or court influence. Such cases are also 
known to have been frequently settled by arbitration, and 
when all other means of redress failed, dharna, faith, renun¬ 
ciation, self-mutilation, and even suicide, were often resorted 
to by those who had lost their rights. Vigilant enquiry failed 
to bring to light a single instance of a person having 
recourse to any of these modes of redress, because he imagined 
that bis occupancy amounted to a right which had iri'’ any 
Way been interfered with. 


.2o4. The cultivators themselves are unanimous in 
admitting they were never aware of being possessed of anv 
nght under the Native Government, and in no single instance 
h^ It appeared that the holding of an old cultivator was sub¬ 
divided according to the rule which invariably guides the 
partition of inherited rights in India. ^ ^ 

2 . 5 . 1 . The conclusion was irresistible, that the custom of 

256. It remains to describe certain subordinate tenures 
B^«dsiaak»ip. creation of the superior, and not as 

those preceding, the relics and tokens of 
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a proprietary title antecedent to those of the present 
superior. 

257. The first, the most common and so the most im¬ 
portant of these, is that generally known as shankalp and 
birt. 


258. The earliest description of the condition of these 
^ tenures in Oudh was given in the 
.oscularNo..of 1861 . f^a^ousRecord-of-Rights cilcular.* This 

stated birt and shankalp to be each of two kinds, purchased 
and unpurchased. “ Birt” meant “ cession.”' It was the pur¬ 
chase or the receipt by gift of proprietary rights subordinate 
to a superior on certain conditions as to payment of rent. A 
“ bai birt” i.e., a birt granted for money received, was held 
to be in all points a full sub-proprietary tenure. A purchased 
shankalp was declared to differ from this in so fiir that the 
superior could at any time redeem it by repaying the pur¬ 
chase-money. Birts and shankalps “conferred by favour” 
for no valuable consideration were held to be liable to 
resumption at the pleasure of the superior. 


259. Experience led to doubts as to whether this was 
a correct and full definition of these tenures, and a general 
enquiry was ordered. It appears in this district there is in 
truth no marked distinction between birt and shankalp. 
What is called in one pargana a birt is known as shankalp 
in another, and the primal characteristic of both is that it is 
a grant by a superior of a holding which shall remain subor¬ 
dinate to him. These grants were ordinarily of fields or 
patches of land only, rarely of whole villages. Some were 
given rent-free, others were subject to the payment of a low 
rent. 


260. Of these last, the rent-paying holdings, some were 
acquired by purchase (damkus), others by gift or favour (/c«.v- 
dam, or more commonly kushast or bis/inprii). These, the 
damkus and the kusdam, agreed in certain particulars. TJio 
land given was nearly always either absolute waste or more 
or less in a backward state of agriculture ; so that the ohjec-ts, 
it will be observed, which the owner had iu view in making 
these grants were, first {and occasionally), the acquisition of 
money, but, second (and invariabltj), the .hnprovemeut of his 
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land. A portion of the land thus granted was left unassessed 
for ffroro, dwelling, and pathways (this was usually called 
athnd. literally, without payment.)* It was only in the most 
paltry grants that this abatement was not made. The rest 
of the land was subject to a rent, which w'as nearly always 
progreS'ive and reached the maximum sum after the third 
year. lu rare instances the full rent was chargi d from the 
first. It was generally arranged at so much per b't^ha (bar^ 
La'ti) or hakwiana, rarely at a lump sum for the holding 
{bilttiukta). These tenures wet e iuvaiiably an a aged under 
Wiicing, the deed being styled a jioffa. '1 he deeds almost 
inrariably set forth that the rent w"s fixed in perpetuity, but 
in practice this sripulation was stLom attended to. When 
the rent was raised, the increase was added under the 
dencmination of abwdb or cess. In enhancements, however 
the rent was not raised to the full market rate, and the 
tenure was not supposed to be impaired by the enhance¬ 
ment. Resumption may have been the exception, but it 
certainly was not the rule. Dispossession, however, followed 
the non-payment of the rent. 


261. These are the points on which the customs relntino- 
to tnrts and shankalps, whether held by purchase or favour, 
tauied. In points they differed. In the purchased tenure the 
purchase-money was arranged either as a lump sum or as so 
much per bigha, and it was called baitki or mahvidni: in the 

othertt nuie, of course, no purchase money was taken The 
l^cLase. tenure was given to men of all castes, including the 
loueg;orders: the other was conferred only on such reonle 
as Brahmans, Bairdais. Gosains.f &c. ^ Hie puriliased 
tenure, again, was heiitable, and, with the pertnisJon of the 
Fuptrior hi-^t obtained, transfeniblealso: the other waslierita- 
lle, but not transferaWe. As a rule, the rent of a pm-ch ised 

cultivator. o wer cuan tliat ot the ordinary 


shnnJcaJps were also of two hinds_I 

anorpfJ-Tnd\r/tWreligious services, called 
^c^ and 2 nd, those given as rewards or in wao-etn retainers, 

j 1- 

to St«3inuip,, fewer of the inferior couaiied excla- 

tuddme purcimsed-dirti.. castes are found holding purchased tAanAafps 
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spiritual or temporal. The latter were in all respects jdffirs, 
a purely persunal allowance ending with the service of the 
liolder or at the ])leasure of his master. The former, a reli¬ 
gious ienure proper, was cumferred on holy men, as Brahmans 
and Baiiagis, and was usually given in w’riting. It was given 
in perpetuity, and it was respected alike by the grantor and 
by his representatives, whether these succeeded him by inherit¬ 
ance or by conveyance. On an emergency, as when au 
extortionate Nazim rack-rented, the superior would for the 
time assess these favoured holdings, but the rent again 
censed with the cessation of tlie pressure. Instances are 
known where subsequent owners have resumed the tenures 
created by their forefathers, but they are not common; cases 
are known of holdings of this sort having been suiTcptitiously 
mortgaged, but the tenure was admittedly not transtcrable, 
though heritable. 

263. The actiou of the settlement courts with regard 
to birt and sbankalp tenures .and the extent to which the 
tenures have been upheld is shown in paras. 1601) to 1616. 

264. Connected with shankalp is a tenure for Avhicli 

Baikiut distinctive local name Ivmbeen found. 

It is not cal/ed shankalp, but resembles 
it in consisting of fields sold in subordinale tenure for ao-ri- 
cultural purposes by the proprietor under special agreement. 
The status of the sub proprietors in these cases^has been 
secured, and does not differ much from that of the birt oT 
sbankalp purchaser. 

265. It may be mentioned here that the three well- 

Mortgage. kinds of mortg.uge are common. 

simple hypothecation without possession 
is called dristbandak or chitowan, both words indicatino- 
watching or keeping one’s eye upon the property; hypothe” 
cation with possession is called bkogbandak, or buwi the 
mortgagee payingthe sum realized in excess of his inferc^st to 
the mortgagor; liypothecjition with possession fora term i.e. 
either for a fixed number of years or till the isrincinal* -ui J 
interest of the mortgage have been paid off, is called pafLn- 
ddk or palamia. 

266. Biswi is tlio name given in Fastern Oudh to mort¬ 
gages of land iu sub-tenure. When a whole village or au 
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entire share is-as mortgaged under the native rule it was 
usual for tbe mortgagee to obtain both possession of the land 
and engao-ement with the Government. Occasionally, however, 
tbe mongasree obtained possession only without^ direct 
engagement'; and in such cases, after deducting his interest 
from the assumed rental, he paid the estimated ditFerence in 
the shape of a quit-rent to the mortgagor under the name of 
parmsana. The tenure so formed was called bisioi, and the 
holder a himidar. In the case of lands less in extent than 
an entire share of a village, such holdings under the Native 
Government always remained attached to the parent village. 
The gross rental of the mortgaged lands was estimated at the 
time of the transaction; the interest of the loan was then 
deducted from the amount so formed, and the difference, called 
parmsana, was the quit-rent to be paid by the mortgagee to 
the mortgagor. The instances in which no such quit-rent 
was fixed were rare. In either case the mortgagor paid the 
Government demand. The former universal custom and 
condition of the tenure was that the superior might re-enter 
in any year by repayment of the loan at the end of the season 
when the crop was oflf the ground. 


267. The last class of subordinate tenures is that 
which comprises the rent-free grants of a 
“ _ superior to his friends and retainers. These 

are all included under the general name of mudfis. The 
two chief species of this genus are marwats and jdgirs. 
The former are simply pensions given in the shape of a little 
rent-free land to tne heirs of retainers killed in the service 
of the proprietor. The latter are lands given to retainers 
still in service, in lieu of wages. It was in this way, and 
not by salaries, that service was usually remunerated under 
native rule. These tenures have always been considered to 
depend for their continuance on the will of the grantor. 


268. 

CJonclnaloB, 

recorded. 


I have thus endeavoured to describe the tenures 
of this district and to detail the manner 
m which they have been decided and 


ot* “ co'iclusion, to recall the reader's 

^tention to what was said in the outset of this chapter 
ot the origin of these tenures. We have seen how sSme 
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villages were from the first the “ taluka” of the oldest fami« 
lies in the district; how others were sub-divided from gene¬ 
ration to generation by its proprietary community ; how 
there thence arose estates of puzzling complexity; how some 
villages were sold and “ didhari” lands were apportioned to 
the sellers ; how some villages were usurped, but still the 
sop of “ sir ” fields left to their proper owners; how some 
proprietors failed to meet the demands of the State, but 
retained their proprietary privilege of “ ndnkdr” when the 
State dispossessed them in favour of more successful mana¬ 
gers; how others in fear of oppression by the State or by 
their neighbours incorporated their lands in the engagement 
roll of some powerful friend, retaining the management and 
control of their ancestral property; how some struggling land¬ 
lords mortgaged their fields to their bankers in “ biswi,” 
and others disguised the transaction in the religious grant of 
“birt;” how others, prosperous and pious, gave “ shankalp” 
to their priests and land for plantation to their most favoured 
tenants; how village servants and armed retainers were paid 
by the grant of rent-free fields, and the widows and orphans 
provided for when clansmen were slain in battle for their 
chiefs. These chiefs were imperious, and the great mass of 
the peasantry held their lands at the absolute will of their 
landlords. But if the chiefs were imperious, they *were not 
ungenerous. Under British rule they are exposed neither to 
the pressure of an excessive impost nor to the dread of a 
sudden exaction, and we await with anxiety, but not with¬ 
out hope, the issue of the great experiment which has placed 
in their hands the determination of the agricultural prosperity 
of the province. 
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Histobt. 


Section 1.—General History.* 


I.— Abobigines. 

270. Once upon a time the Bhars held sway. This 
Aborigiaes; canons IS the starting-point in the annals of 

theories. nearly every Chattri clan, and hence 

apparently has arisen the assumption that the Bhars were 
the aborigines of the district. They seem, however, to belong 
to a much more recent place in its history (para. 308). 

271. The Pandits of Ajudhya, again, divide the human 
race into fourteen original sections, of which eight are said 
to have been indigenous to Hindustan, and six to have 
inhabited countries beyond its limits. As this arrangement 
prtufesses to be based partly on the Shastras, it may be 
expected that it coincides pretty closely with what it is to 
be fotmdia Manu. The two lists run as follows:— 


Paitoits. 


Manu. 


'Pimderik,- Birat. 

Kh»a, Kambob. 

TJdar, Darwar. 

Baih^ Chin. 

Shak, Fabiav, Parad, Darad. 
Taljangh, Barbar. 


Panndrakss, 

Odras, Draviras, 

Kamhojas, Taranas, 

Sakas, Paradas, 

Pahlavas, Chinas, 

Kiratas, Beradas, and Chasas. 


. however, appear to be anything 

JO the Shastras to lead to the conclusion that the races there 


mostly giren accounts written by 
aec^ 1 ^ being ^le to follow the same course. 1 trust £ 
^ alterataons and addiUoue. the history of the 

as? 
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named were aboriginal ; they are simply mentioned as 
reprobates, notorious for their “ omission of holy rites and 
seeing no Brahmans.” 

273. It does not, indeed, seem possible to state either 
who were the aborigines of the distri('t, or by whom it was 
occupied at any time before the first advent of the Hindus. 

IL— The Beahmanic Period. 

274. It was, it is supposed, about the time that Abra- 
The Hindus: date of ham, leaving Ur of the Chaldees, went 

their advent. to sojoum in the land which was in after 

generations to be the inheritance of the Jewish races, that 
another movement took place in Upper India, the result of 
which was to establish in Oudh the people who were to'rule 
it for many centuries, and in whom even now the owutu'ship 
of the land of the pi’ovince is generally vested. Nor, it may 
be noticed as a curious coincidence, was there only this 
apparent identity of dates in the two movements, for 
Ikiishvaku, or Ichwak, the Aryan, the founder of the Hindu 
kingdom of Oudh, was a namesake, or very nearly so, of 
Ishbak, one of the children of the Jewish patriarch. 

275. The Hindus were one of the numerous branches 
Their relation to the of the now widespread Aryan race, by 

aboiigiues. ^ whom the aborigines, whoever they were, 

were in this part of India reduced to complete subjection. 
On this point complete unanimity of oj)inion exists, but in 
what relation the conquerors and the conquered stood to each 
other ethnologically is still a veasata qncBstio, 

276. Elphinstone suggests that the Hindus were, per¬ 
haps, a local tribe like the Dorians in Greece ; or even 
nothing more than a portion of one of the native states ; a 
religious sect, for instance, which had outstripped their fellow 
citizens in knowledge and appropriated all the advantage.^ of 
the society to thenaselves.'* There is no reason whatever 
he says, for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any 
country but their own ; and if he admits the possibility of 
their having done so, it is only before the eaidiest trace of 


♦ Elphinstone, 4tJi edition, page 
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their records or traditions. Nor is the theory of community 
of origin for the Hindus and autochthones altogether foreign 
to Hindu mythology. Beni or Vena,' son of Ang, ruler of 
Ajudhya, one of many unfortunates of the same kind, is said 
to have fallen a victim to the anger of the Brahmans. He 
died childless, but his corpse, after the fashion of the ashes 
of the Phoenix, gave birth to two sons, Nishada or Nekhad,* 
spmngfrom his thigh, and Prithu from his right hand. Nekhad 
l^me the ancestor of the aborigines, and Prithu of the 
Solar race. 


277. A more recent author, on the other hand, in 
strong contrast with the above, writes “ that our earliest 
glimpses of the “ human family disclose two tribes of widely, 
difftrent origin^ struggling for the mastery. In the primitive 
time, which lies even on the horizon of inductive history, a 
"tail, fair-complexioned v&ce passed the Himalayas. They 
came of a conquering stock. They brought with them a 
store of legends and devotional strains." And again, " the 
phiiologer can only assert that a branch of a noble stock 
won for themselves a home among numerous but inferior 
tohes, and that before the dawn of history the children of 
the soil had been reduced to viUeinoge or driven back into 
the forest.j” 


278. It IS necessary to notice the existence of these 
opposite views, but the questions they raise are much toe 

the Hindus are to be 
^ children of the soil of Brahmavartta, or 
wb^er they were the prototypes of the many invaders of 
t^t sacred terntory ; whether their cradle lay on the banks 
of the Saraswati, or whether, one of many branches of a 

of the ancient 



^ loee notfaag of the epecial history of E aatern^S^h 

contrast between tto 
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279- Maau particularizes three portions of Aryavartta, 
Hinda coionirfon of •> Brahmavartta, _ Brahmarshi, and 
^lastern Oudh; extension iJMadbyadesa, and invests ttiem witti 
of previous occupation. (Jegrees of sanctitj inversely propor¬ 
tioned to their distance from the Saraswati: f and Elphinstone 
assumes that this classification involves the history of the 
extension of the Aryan occupation. On this hypothesis, as 
“ that country which lies between Himavat and vindhya, to 
the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Pryaga, is celebrat¬ 
ed by the title of Madhyadesa, or the Central Region," 
it follows that it was not until their third great onward 
movement that the Aryans reached Eastern Oudh. 


280. In what charadter they first appeared cannot be 
stated with certainty. The usual opinion is that there came 
at once a colony or army numbering in its ranks all fhe social 
elements contained in tiae community of which it was an off¬ 
shoot ; but it has also been suggested that the main body was 
preceded by the analogue of th^e Jesuit and settler, and that 
proselytizing Brahmans, urged by zeal for the propagation of 
the Vaidik faith, were the first wave of a flood-tide of immi¬ 
gration, followed closely by a second composed of those who 
were actuated by still peaceful but less unselfish motives—the 
own sacra fames, and this view is not without support. In 
the tradition, it |is based on, it is said that it was in com¬ 
pliance with the solicitations of oppressed Brahmans that the 
Solar race first approached Ajudnya ; and in the Mahabha- 
rata we find that it was with Brahmans (and no other caste 
is mentioned as being with them) that the Pandavas sojourn¬ 
ed during their visits to Varanavata and Ekachara. In the 
latter of those places, too, an Asura, not a Kshattriya, king 
was reigning ; and Wheeler confidently broaches the theory 
that, at that period, there were no Aryan principalities so far 
east even as the former. 


281. In whatever character they first came it seems 
that it was with Ikhshvaku as their leader they estab¬ 
lished themselves as a dominant race at Ajudhya, and that 


• Mann, Ch»pter II., 16, &c, 
f Annals of Rural Bengal. 
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Ikiisiivaku was the first of the loug line of Solar kings* who 
had their capital at that place. 

2S2. Respecting the extent of Ikhshvaku’s dominion, 
Exteni of thp oM Hindu it is permissible to hazard a conjee- 
kiijdom of Ajudhja. tute. His Capital lay on the extreme 
east of the Middle Land, and was apparently, therefore, a 
border city; his western frontier touched Brahmarshi, in which 
Kanauj was included, whence we may infer that, in that direc¬ 
tion, he reigned as far as the left hank of the Ganges; and as 
Prydg wasinthe Middle Land, that river may also have formed 
his southern boundary. From this it follows that from the period 
of its earliest establishment, the Aryan kingdom of Ajudhya 
included the whole of the territory now known as Fyzabad. 


283. In Oudh, in common with other portions of the 
Ajndbyaforatimeonapoii- Middle Land, it was that, in after days 
ticjia^reUgiousfroutier. Brahmanic System was to reach its 

full development, an end, perhaps, in no slight measure fur- 
tbered by the efforts of an hierarchy at Ajudhya. “ In the 
Middle Land,” says Dr. Hunter, “the simple faith of the 
Ringers was first adorned with stately rites and then extin- 
OTisned beneath them. It beheld the race progress from a 
loo^ confederacy of patriarchal communities into several 
wed-knit nations, each secured by a strong central force, but 
disfigured by disfrnctions of caste destined in the end to be 
the rum of the Sanskrit people. The compilers of the land 

Mi residents 

of the Middle Land, were so closely identified with it as to 

look upon It as the focus of their raceand says the same 

which is popularly supped to have 

M»«. w-i.. I... Jim 

Acc^ing*to Ajudhya (Aldemau Report 

WAnknwaesroofManu page 242.) A 

■»«* p««tty doBriy, b^nnsep Antiquities, Dynastic lasts), the two accounts 
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eastern boundary of Oudh, with Prydg and Ajudhya, under 
whatever names, as border cities, there long existed an ethnic 
frontier as sharply defined as that which Dr. Hunter so gra¬ 
phically describes as having subsequently formed the utmost 
limit of Aryan encroachment in Bengal. In one respect in¬ 
deed, and that one of the greatest moment, there lay a greater 
difierence between the two contiguous but antagonistic races in 
the former case than in the latter; for, in proportion, it may Be 
assumed, to the degree of development of Brahmanism, was 
the bitterness of hatred it bestowed on its opponents; and, so 
fer as the formation of national character is to be sought in 
historical events, to the “ fierce shock of jarring contrasts” 
which the Aryans of the eastern border of the Middle Land 
had to sustain, may perhaps be in part attributed that warlike 
disposition by which their descendants still continue to be 
characterised. 

284. The eighth generation from Ikhshvaku saw a fur- 

Eurther extension of ther increase _ of thc Aryan occupation 
Aryan occupation and of and of the Kingdom of Oudh, for such 
thekingdoin of Ajudhya. perhapsi_s the signiBcancc to bo attachcil 

to the circumstance that liaja Sravasta, the then king of 
Ajudhya, built what subsequently became the mighty city ol' 
Sravasti, and obtained temporarily almost the same pre¬ 
eminence in Northern Oudh, or Uttar-Kosala, a.^ Ajudhya in 
the southern portion of the kingdom, or Benoiidha. From 
his time, apparently, there reigned a line Jaineants until, 
as we draw near the time of Edma, wc meet with njunes 
familiar to us, as those of the founders or eponymous heroes 
of distinct clans of the Solar race. 

285. This prompts the question whether it is pure 
accident that such a phenomenon should appear immediately 
before the stirring times of Eama. It may bo that Birghsi- 
bahu and Eaghu were merely imaginary beings, but the am'. 
is susceptible of other explanations. It is not unreasnnablo to 
suppose that there was at this time a crisis in the fortunes of 
the Solar races similar to that whi<;h two or three centuries 
earlier their Lunar brethren had had to meet; that the prolong¬ 
ed contest which sprung from the evenly-balanced power of the 
two antagonistic branches of the latter was obviated with thr* 
former by the speedy subjection and expulsion of the weaker 
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branch, representedbyDirghabahuandEaghu, by the stronger, 
represented by the ancestors of Rdma; that the warlike spirit, 
which was engendered in the domestic struggle, and with the 
Lunar race, played such havoc with both the conquerors and 
the conquered, finding with the Solar race no scope for its 
exercise at home, started the victors on a career of conquest 
which reached its climax, in the time of Kdma. Or, rejecting- 
this theory of domestic feud, and accepting as correct the pedi¬ 
gree which makes Dirghabahu and Baghu immediate ancestors 
ofE^a, wemay adopt the alternative hypothesis that in 
Dirghabahu and Eaghu may be detected the revival of the 
of Ikhshvaku the warrior, after it had slumbered through 
so many generations of Ikhshvaku the “ Eajarshi,” and that 
it was they who inaugurated that aggressive policy which 
ultimately led to Edma’s expeditions. 


286. Following the same scale of chronology as adopted 
for Ikhshvaku, Edma, who held “ the 
twofold office of king and prophet," 
most be placed about the time of Solomon, and it is univer¬ 
sally agreed that in him we have a character who deserves a 
place in history ; who actually once existed in the flesh, 
which (says his worshippers) was as an incarnation of the 
deity j who was beyond a doubt the most powerful sovereign 
of the age in which he lived ; who first led an Aryan army 
into Southern India and Ceylon, and more important than all 
these together, from the point of view of local history, raised 
Ajudhya to that pitch of splendour for which it has ever 
since been famous. His kingdom, mightier even than Ikhsh- 
vaku’sor Srdvasta’s, stretched north and south from the Himd- 
layas to the Ganges, and east and west from the Gandak to 
Kimkhar. 


in.—THB Buddhist Period. 

287. After Edma,” says Elphinstone, “ as we hear no 
o^ im kingdom of tbe more, of Ajudhya (Oudh), it is oossi-* 
Mngoof^^a. kingdom which at one 

tnm vias called Kosala may have merged in another 
^ to seems highly probable j hut I venture to doubt whe- 
the capital was transferred from Oudh to Kanauj.’^ 
chromdw, mdeed, would lead to the belief that 
Solar ite power uatil^ shortly before the 
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Christian era. But this is difficult to believe. In the first 
place, it is known that about b.c. 600 there occurred a Scy¬ 
thian invasion, under a prince called Seshndg, on a larger 
scale than had ever taken place before, * and that he con¬ 
quered and usurped the throne of the powerful kingdom 
of Magadha; it is further known that Oudh was afterwards 
subject to his dynasty. As, then, he overran the whole of 
the north of India before he reached his future capital, it 
must be supposed that he traversed Oudh as well as other 
provinces ; and it is thus no more than a reasonable conclu¬ 
sion that it was at the period of his invasion and by him him¬ 
self that it was deprived of its autonomy. 

288. Again, glance down the genealogical table of the 
Solar kings, and two well-known names will be discovered, 
Saddodhana Edja and Sdkya Muni, and “ there can be no 
doubt of the individuals here intended ; Sdkya is the name 
of the author or reviver of Buddhism.” Now, it is a moot 
point whether the name of Sdkya is not expressive of nation¬ 
ality rather than of individuality ; and Sdkya himself is known 
to have been a personal freind of one of the earliest Seshndg 
kings of Magadha. About this time, moreover, at least be¬ 
fore the Bdmdyana was written, Ajudhya received yet an¬ 
other of its many names, Sdketa, which from the above consi¬ 
derations there need be little hesitation in referring to the 
Sdkas, an offshoot of the race of that name on the west of 
India, and to a Scythian origin. 

289. Shortly before the time of Sdkya’s father, also, we 
meet with the first royal “ emigration” from Ajudhya ; and 
the legends of that place run that “ after the expulsion of 
Solar race and the death of Nanda, Bindusiir, the disciple 
of Sdkya or Gautama Bauddha, and others of his line held 
sway. They respected the Buddhist priests, Who it has 
been affirmed were then masters of Ajudhya, and who re¬ 
cognized these men as their nominal chiefs.” All this surely 
suggests that the line of Rdma was expelled synchronously 
with the establishment of the Seshndgs in Magadha ; and 
that Ajudhya then came into the possession of Scythian 
princes, semi-independent vassals of that dynasty. These 
princes apparenfiy had their capital at Eapila. 


•Elliot’s SnpplementBrjr Glossary, Qoar. 
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290. The new rulers of Ajudhya were thus descendants 
of Sikra Muni. Hence, perhaps, the reason of their being 
described as Buddhist priests. The Vedas were now pro¬ 
scribed, and the “ Great or Little Vehicle” usurped their 
places. The recollection of this time is still preserved in 
numerous small Buddhist images scattered here and there 
about the district, and also in the names of several villages. 
Budhaiyan is a distorted form of Buddhavana, or Buddha’s 
forest,* and Kura Bhdr and Sadra Bhdr would appear by 
their names to have been the sites of Buddhist monasteries 
oit Vehdras. 

291. The Buddhist princes held Ajudhya until the 
Vikran.adit.ra succeeds time of Vikramaditya. According to 

the Buddhist kings. dynastic lists, Sumitra, the last of them, 
and Vikramaditya were contemporaries, f Tradition speaks 
to the same effect: it states that, slightly antecedent to the 
time of Vikramaditya, the Kshattriya race was recreated by 
the Brahmans to fight their battles against the Buddhists ,* 
it makes Vikramaditya belong to one of the recreated clansj ; 
and it places the age of Vikramaditya in close sequence to 
the supposed subjection of the Buddbists.§ 

292. During their reigns, say the local legends, the 
vikramaduya said to whole of tMs part of Oudh became a 

hare found oudh a desert, -^^ildemess. This is a gloomv picture 

however, and I am glad to find occasion for questioning its 
accuracy. To say nothing of the Maniparbat(| erected about 
this time near Ajudhya, was it a wilderness in which Buddha 
preached for sixteen years ? Was it a desert which the noble 
maiden Visdkha, and her father, a rich merchant, selected for 
their residence when they emigrated from the capital of 
M^dha? Was it a jungle of which the Buddhist priests 
were lords, in which the Buddhist kings fixed their capital? 
“In less ancient times, wheu waste began to yield ta cultiva¬ 
tion, it took the name of Benoudba, or the jungle of Oudh. 
Witii this period the name of Vikramaditya is traditionally 


♦ Ancient Geography, pages 452-46K 
t MaiahnM’a History o£ India,.!., 17, 
t The Fohwar or Pramara; see para, 281, 
§ Marslmiaii,.L,.l9.. 

|^F:fS5aba4 page, 24, 
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and intimately associated, wlien Buddhism again beg.an 
to give place to Bnihmanism and elsewhere it is said 
that “ Ajudhya was again traditionally restored, and Brah- 
manically repeopled, through the exertions of Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain.” In these two quotations lie, probably, the key 
to the whole mystery. The Brahmans, it is stated, having 
invited Buddhists to their aid against the Kshattriyas, did 
not fail to experience the effect of their suicidal policy in the 
utter prostration of their influence ; and it is not diflicult to 
understand the feeling which would make them ignore the 
existence of the capital, or, at all events, preserve a discreet 
silence about its history at the time when the religion which 
superseded theirs prevailed. Ajudhya probably existed as 
Saketa or Visdkha and was inhabited as before ; or, if desert¬ 
ed, it was only in the sense it is now, with the head-quarters 
of a district in its immediate neighbourhood ; but Brahman¬ 
ism was at its lowest ebb ; it was Brahmanically desolate. 

293. But Ban-Oudha, is not the name itself conclusive ? 
,Aut ex re nomen^ aut ex vocabulo fahula narraiur. Is it not 
to seek a Persian construction in an Indian word, to make the 
“jungle of Oudha translation of Ban-Oudha? If Ban or 
Ben in composition necessarily have the signification here 
given to it, it must be so in the word Benares, which, on the 
contrary, we know to be a corruption of Vardnasi, formed by 
the combination of the names of two streams, the Varna and 
the Asi. Here, then, is a precedent for reading Baru-Oudha 
for Ban-Oudha, or, at least, regarding it as the more correct 
form of the name ; and, if 1 do so, it is to bring it more into 
accordance with its actual meaning, which I'take to be the 
united provinces of Benares and Oudh. Tradition makes 
Banoudha to consist of the estates of twelve Edias, which, 
says Sir H. Elliot, would make it include the whole of Bena- 
ps and Eastern Oudh ; General Cunningham, by dividing it 
into Pachhim-rdth and Purab-rdth, gives it much the same 
dimensions ; while I find firom Prinsep that this is not the 
only form in which the names of the two provinces appear in 
combination, for, factor for factor, Banoudha is reproduced in 
Kdsi-Kosala. “ The kingdom of Kausala or Kosala is well 
known from the Buddhist authors to be modern Oudh 
(Ajudhya or Benares), the Kdsi-Kosala of Wilford.” Hence 
I regard the term Banoudha as descriptive rather of territorial 
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extent than of the physical characteristics of a capital or 
province. 

294. Whatever the nature of the change effected in 
Ajadbya, material adornment or Brahmanical regeneration, 
it is universally allowed that it was in the time of Vikrama- 
ditya, and through his instrumentality, it was brought about. 
It is also generally believed, though a contrary opinion is not 
wanting, that Vikramaditya of Ujjain is the one referred to • 
and, in this view, the date of the event can be approxi¬ 
mately settled ; for, in strong relief to the fabulous particu¬ 
lars which form the bulk of his history, stands out the indis¬ 
putable fact that he established an era, and that its initial 
year was b. c. 57. 


295. Now, Mr. Carnegy tells us that a few years ago 
Tiknmaditya identical there was dug up in Ajudhya a vessel 
Jgl^ ^pMsesoftheaa- containing an immense number of old 
- ,®pPP®r coins of the Indo-Scythic kings, 
ixadphises and Kanishka j and Mr. Benett acquaints us with 
a ^ito fact regarding the district of Sultdnpur. About 
Kamshim more hereafter ; at present I confine ray attention 
to ^phises. His date is variously stated, but there is good 
aotbonty for saying that the Yiichi dynasty, to whicf he 
bebnged were very powerfol in the west of India in the 
m^e of the, first century b. c. It follows from this that 
Viki^ditya, and some member of the Yiichi line, who, un¬ 
less Vikramad^a s reign commenced only in b, c. 57 was 

p^ibly Kadphises himself, were contemporaries.—^_ 

mo, then, was this king, whose coins bearing his image 
and ^perscnptwn passed freely current in the time of Vil- 
ramditya, and in the very province the restoration of which 
^ M patly contnbuted to the perpetuation of his name ? 
fewhat relation to each other did they stand ? Were thev 
and dii^e Ydchi expel his adversary from Aiudhva 
^viva ? were they Mends ? Were they close allied? 

■MogmidOK »f the SemTat, Vikramadilya’s 
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era, occurred during tlie time of the Kadphises dynasty; pro¬ 
bably Kadphises himself was Vikramaditya’s contemporary; 
their dominions also appear to have been co-extensive. The 
capital of the one, TJjjain (Ydchiyana ?) probably derived its 
name from the tribe, Ydchi, to which the other is known to 
have belonged. The one was descended from the Gandharvas, 
who dwelt upon the hills, but according to the fable was a 
Gardabha, of which I take Gadabha to be a colloquial form ; 
the other ruled the kingdom of Gdndharva, a hilly region, 
the name of which would, in the language of the coins, be¬ 
come Gadapha. The one is intimatmy associated with 
Banoudha, of which a synonym is Kdsi-Kosala, as perhaps 
also the inverted form of Kosala-Kisi ; the other is shown 
by his coins to have been king of Kushang Kujala-Kasa. The 
one is reputed to have been the restorer of Ajudhya ; the 
coins of the other were freely current in that city at the time 
that restoration is stated to have taken place; which implies 
that if it had ever been reduced to desolation, it had been re¬ 
claimed from that condition and become a busy mart of com¬ 
merce, and that the coins in use in it were those of its restorer. 
These are my arguments; and the conclusion I venture to base 
on a combination of them is that Kadphises and Vikramaditya 
were^ one ; that the great unknown of the coins—£B5-^is 
identical with the great unknown of Indian fable—the mo- 
numenium cere perennius. 


297. Vikramaditya was an usurper ; at least I have 
Vikramaditya commen- never heard it asserted that he was the 

of Ajudhva. As a pre- 
hmmary, then, to his restoration of that 
city. It was indispensable for him to .acquire possession of it; 
and it cannot be supposed that the Buddhist princes tamely 
acquiesced in his appropriation of it, and yielded without a 
blow. The picture that presents itself to the mind’s eye is 
that of Ajudhya and its vicinity the theatre of religious war • 
and I think we may discern therein the beginning, in Eastern 
India of those san^inary and devastating wars which at¬ 
tended tim revival of Brahmanism and its struggles with the 
creed of Buddha. 

U says Mr. Carncgy, «is to the Hindu 

what Mecca, is to the Muhammadan and Jerusalem to the 
Jew ; and it is easy to believe that while it was in the hands 

14p 
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of the Buddhists, it was regarded by the votaries of reviving 
Brabmanism much in the same light as Jerusalem was by the 

Christians ofthe middle ages of Europe-a holy city defiled 

bv the presence of the infidel ; and thus Vikramaditya’s 
expedition against it partook of the character of a crusade. 
Nor was it a religious movement alone that then took place : 
it was accompanied by another, a re-migration, similar in its 
nature to the famous return of the Heraclidce of Grecian 
history. Vifcramaditya was a Ponwfir, a Kshattriya, and 
thus sowed, in Eastern India, the seeds of a social as well as a 
religious revolution : he and his army were the prototypes of 
the re-migrant Eshattriyas ot later ag;is. fhe Bi'ahnians, with 
cunning ingenuity, brought to bear upon the champions of 
their fmth two of the most powerful influences that can act 
upon the human mind—patriotism and religion; and the soldier 
of Vikramaditya, as he marched against Ajudhya, was ani¬ 
mated with the reflection that he had in view the noble purpose 
of recovering at once 

The ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods. 


299. Vikramaditya reigned eighty years, say the Aju¬ 
dhya chronicles ; Kadphises, his numismatic counterpart, is 
by Lassen allowed just eighty-five years, a curiously similar 
period. The diflBculy of so long a reign disappears in the 
latter case under the hypothesis that there were more kings 
than one of that name ; and I think the same key may be 
applied to the solution of the same difficulty with respect to 
the former also : the octogenarian Vikramaditya probably 
represents the whole of the short Yfichi dynasty of Kapisa." 


300. Vikramaditya had many adversaries : to one Saliva- 
vi^raniaditya dnTezt out haua he had to resign the half of his 
dominions; a Ndga tribe made further 
encroachments on them in another direc- 
5 neither of these appears to have ever got possession 

of Oudh. A more probable successor of Vikramaditya, ill 
mis part of his empire, is to he found in the heir of him whom 
V ikramaditya had himself despoiled. 


of Sdkya’s dynasty, but not 
proximate descendants was 
iaaafc Sen of legendary celebrity. Now Prinsep conjectures 
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that this personage is identical with Kanishka of the coins ; 
and, if we consult Lassen’s list of Indo-Scythic kings, we shall 
find that Kanishka belonged to a dynasty which succeeded 
the Ydchi; the same and other authorities also will corro¬ 
borate the statement that it was Kanishka who, partly at 
least, took possession of the dominions of the Kadphises. 
The same conclusion is pointed to by the fact that the coins 
of Kanishka are found in numbers side by side with those of 
Kadphises in Ajudhya, and Sultdnpur and other parts of 
India also. Further, the name of Kanishka occurs in the 
Tibetan works as a celebrated king in the north of India, 
who reigned at Kapila, a city at no great distance from 
Ajudhya ; and Prinsep describes this same Kanishka to have 
belonged to a Sdkyan dynasty of Indian origin. Now refer 
back a few paragraphs, and it will be seen that a Sdka dynasty, 
ancestors of Sumitra, ruled over Ajudhya several centuries 
before, and Buddhist works show that Sakya himself was 
born at Kapila, which thus appears to have been in their 
dominions, perhaps their capital. All these facts collectively 
amount to this, that, numismatically speaking, the expulsion 
of the Yiichi Kadphises from Ajudhya was effected by the 
Sdka king, Kanishka of Kapila (a descendant of Sumitra), 
who thus for a time restored the Sdkyan dynasty ; or, which 
is the same thing, speaking in the language of tradition, that 
the province of Banoudha was wrested from Yikramaditya by 
no other than the famous Kanak Sen. 


302. Ajudhya was beyond a doubt included in the em¬ 

pire of both Vikramaditya and Kanak 

aom'ofvik?amad?4S Sen,—Kadphises and Kanishka. This 
Kanak Sen. IS evidenced lu the clearest manner 

by it having been so prolific a find-spot 
of their coins, to say nothing of the testimony of tradition. 

303. The next phase in the history of Ajudhya is its 
absorption a second time into the em¬ 
pire of Magadha. Kanak Sen is said to 
have ‘ migrated’ from Oudh ; but there 

, are forcible arguments in. support of the 

belief that his exodus was directly attributable to the nascent 
power of the Guptas of Magadha. * It was towards thc‘ 

der, the^Baarkn!’®’^ attributed to the siege oC Ajudhva bj 


And afterwards in the 
empire of the Guptas of 
Magadha. 
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elose of the first century A. D. that that dynasty was 
founded • nor are reasons for hostile collision between Kapila 
and Msffadha far to seek. Even Brahmanical accounts 
admit that the later Solar princes embraced Buddhism 
whence it may be inferred that it was the religion of 
Kanak Sen; and it is indubitable that Kanishka was a 
warm patron of the same religion. The Guptas, on the other 
hand, were distinguished by their support of the religion 
of the Brahmans; not only did they actively encourage it, 
but they signalised themselves also by the persecution of the 
professors of the creed of Buddha. Here, then, was a sufficient 
cause to induce one State to take up arms against the other ; 
more especially if it be remembered that the period under con¬ 
sideration was one notable for the prosecution of those wars 
of which wc saw the commencement in the time of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


304. Again, General Cunningham, in speaking of Srd- 
vasti, argues that from a. d. 70 to 319 it was a dependency 
of the Guptas, as the neighbouring city of Saketa is specially 
said to have belonged to them. “Princes of the Gupta race,” 
says the Vdyu Purana, “will possess all those)countries ; 
the banks of the Ganges to Prydga and Sdketa and 
Magadha.” 


305. To digress a moment. Sdketa and Prydga .arc 
AjnSbjft a second time named together as border cities. "We 
OB a religions and political have once already found them occupy- 

frontier. aI, i. 

ing tbat position many ages pre- 
Tiously ; but how great a change has been accomplished in 
the interval: now, as before, they separated rival religions 
and rival States ; but how different the religious aspect of 
the country on either side of them! lu the first instance, 
they formed the eastward limit of Ikshvaku’s empire, and of 
t e advancing tide ^ of Brahmanism—of Brahmanism in its 
pnmitjve pre-Buddhistic form, which in its full development 
was oever destined to pass beyond them, while further east 
lay the yanous modes of superstition practised by the abori- 
i^tance, on the west, thi’oughout the 
Ifahvttu ruled of old, Brahmanism had been 

east lay ono 

« principal centres of reviving Brahmanism. 
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■ 306. The sabversion of the Gupta empire Occurred irt 
the year A. D. 319. If that event did 
Ondh an independent jjot lead to the immediate indepen • 
dence of several petty States, it almost 
certainly paved the way for their creation. For example, 
we know tha;t, in the 5th century a. d. there was a king 
of Kapila not only autonomous, but of sufficient importance 
to send an embassy to China : and in the seventh century, 
according to Hwen Thsang, India was split up into no less 
than seventy-two independent States. Of these Sdketa* 
was one. 

307. The pilgrim’s accuracy on this point has been chal¬ 
lenged, for the exact measurements of modern times show 
that there is not sufficient land to furnish forth so many king¬ 
doms of so large a size as he describes. It has therefore been 
conjectured that some of his seventy-two were subsidiary to 
and included in others. But I venture, with great diffidence, 
to entertain a somewhat different opinion. Llassen considers 
that Hwen Tfasaug’s measurements must be received with 
caution, as is indeed apparent from the numerous alterations 
General Cunningham finds it necessai’y to make in them ; 
«nd I think it more likely that Hwen Thsang was mistaken 
in the areas of individual states than with regard to the num¬ 
ber of States of which the country consisted : the first point 
admits of easy ascertainment, the second is much more diili- 
cult. 


308. I accordingly follow Hwen Thsang’s statement as 
to the independence of S^iketa in his time. I am inclined 
to believe also that it remained in that condition until the 
first Mahomedan invasion. At that period, the dominions of 
the Edjas of Kanauj were no more extensive than those of 
their neighbours :t they do not appear to have stretched as 
far as SatrakhjJ much less to Ajudhya, TlieOj too^ it was 
that the power oftheBhars§ and other tribes reached its 
highest pitch, and legends, the only authority we have on 


T •According to General Cunningham, Ajudhya is the Visaklia of Hwon Tliaana- 
In being followed, it is idoatiliod with Ayuto.' 

^ ' Sayyid Salar, a friend of the Kananj. wcnld liardlv Imvm 

cawpe here and sent expeditions against the surrounding country; bco para. 
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the subject, are unanimous in describing them to have divided 
their possessions into small States, perfectly unconnected 
yrith 4ch other. Such also is the picture of the country 
sketched by the Emperor Babar in explaining the sort of 
opposition Sultan Mahmiid had to encounter: All Hin- 

ddstM was not at that time subject to a single emperor : 
eveiy Edja set up for a monarch on his own account m his 
own petty territories.” 

309. Ajudhya yet continued for half a century longer 
Oaffli p«rt of the king- to exist as a separate State. Chandra 
earn of Eananj. Deva, the fii’st of the powerful Rahtor 

princes of Kanauj, then captured that city, and copper land 
grants discovered in recent times show that he and bis des¬ 
cendants extended their sway over Benares and Ajudhya, 
The latter must therefore have been annexed to and remained 
part of their empire until the overthrow of Jaya Chandra, 
the last and best known of their dynasty, by Shahdb-ud-dia 
Ghori in A. D. 1192-94:. 

IV.— ^Thb Mahomedan Peeiod'. 


310. From the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni dates the 

»>boii>ed«n oonqnests eanse coiumen Cement ^ of the Mahomedan 
theimmipitionoi Kshattriya period—the period, that is, of Maho- 
ootonies loto Oudh. Biedan domination. But this is not 

the full extent of the social changes which the Ghaznavid 
and his successors brought about. I have attributed the 
beginning of the work of Kshattriya colonization to Vikrama- 
ditya, but this is far from saying he effected its completion’. 
It progressed by very slow degrees until the Hindu king- 
d(Hns of the west of India were thrown into- confusion by the 
attacks of the Musulman invaders ; and it then received a 
stimulus under the influence of which it continued to go on 
steadily for the next five centuries. “Almost all Rajput 
ponies in Oudh,” says Mr. C. A. Elliott, “will be found to 
BelMg to. one of two great classes ; and to owe their present 
^omtion '^the Mahomedan conq[uest, either indirectly, hav- 
wg been induced to leave their homes and to seek for liber- 
^^msew^ce by the loss of their ancestral independence, 
u^ ffre d ireetiy, having settled where we now find them as 

semntsw. grantees pf. the Pelhi 
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former class dates between 1200 a. b. and 1450 a.d* * * § 
The latter from 1450 A. D, to 1700 A. D., from Babar to 
Alamgfr.”* In point of date, at least, all the Kshattriyas of 
this district belong to the former of these two classes. 
Their history will be separately given in the second section 
of this chapter. 

311. The earliest Mahooiedan invasion of this part 
Virst Mahomedan inrasion of Oudh is locally believed tO haVe^ 

MDdtr Sayyid Salfcr. occurred as far back as the time of 

Mahmiid of Ghazni, under the leadership of Saldr Masiid 
Ghazi, popularly known as Sayyid SaMr,f the nephew of that 
prince: and, notwithstanding the silence on the subject of 
the early historians whose works are still extant, such was 
not improbably the case. The Mirat-ul-Asrar and the Mirat- 
i-Masudi, which give detailed accounts of the expedition, 
though admittedly modern compositions, profess, it must 
he remembered, to follow a now lost work of an author who 
was contemporary with the events and persons he described. 
Some weight must be attached also to the fact that the most 
prominent place in the pedigrees of numerous Mahomedau 
families in various parts of Eastern Oudh, and in the Allah¬ 
abad district also, is assigned to those who are said to have 
Come to this country in the time of Sultdn Mahmud ;J many 
of the Oudh families asserting that their ancestors actually 
accompanied Saldr Masiid. 

312. Mahmiid himself, moreover, is said to have twice 
(a. H. 410 and a.h. 413) penetrated as far east as Benares, 
having on the first of these occasions “ made a few converts 
to the faith.”§ A similar limit is also said to have been 
reached a few years afterwards by Ahmad Nailtigin,|l a 
natural son, it is supposed, of Mahmiid, who, crossing the 


* Chronicles of ITnao, page 30 . 

1 Sayyid SaUr, see Elliott’s Supplementary Glossary, Ghazi Mian, ilis 

tombhad already become a place of pilgrimage by the end of the fourteenth century, m 
shown in Elliot’s History of India, IIL, 349 - 362 . ^ 

t See Mr. Carnegy’s Notes on Races,” 63 * 64 . 

§ Ain-i-Akbari, Subah Allahabad. 

i| Elliot’s History of India, III., 123 . 
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rirer Ganges, at wliat point is not stated, marched down 
the left bank until he arrived “ unexpectedly” at Benares. 


313. From these two instances it is apparent that, 
either in or close upon the time of Mahmdd, the Mahomedan 
arms had been carried further east than Oudh; and in after 
days, the main road from Delhi to Bengal, crossing the 
Ganges at some ford not far west of the present city of 
Parukhabad, ran through Jaunpur and Benares.* It is 
likely enough, therefore, that this was the route followed by 
Mahmiid, if not by his son also, in which case they must have 
traversed a portion of this province. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
Mahmiid's nephew, SaMr Masdd, also led an expedition in 
the same direction ; if not absolutely the first to do so, he 
was probably the first to make any conquests there, f 


314- SaMr Masfid, having incurred the bitter enmity 
of Mahmiid's Wazir,whom Mahmiid at the time deemed it 
prudent to conciliate, was told by his uncle that he must 
submit to a temporary absence from the court of Ghazni 
He accordingly requested and obtained permission to make 
an expedition into Hindiistdn, promising that he would wrest 
from the p^ans the kingdoms then in their possession and 
the khutba to be read therein in the Sultdn’s name 
Hawng collected an army of 1,100,000 men, J he set out on 
and, after various exploits, reached Kanauj and 
pj^ed his tents for a while on the banks of the river Ghiges. 

this he marched to Satrikh, and, fixing his head-oSi- 
ters there, sent out ^les on every side to conquer the sur¬ 
rounding country : Sal4r Saif-ud-diu and Miyan Rajah were 
patched agamst Bahraicb, others against Mahona, others 
^^s^Gopamau, and others against Benares and its neigh- 


315. One day ambassadors arrived at Satrikh bearino- 
this message from the Rais of Manikpur and KarrahThis 

• OUettUBeriew, 1866, article Jampnr. 

“»'»»'•« to. 

t ItmAh M- * 
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“ kiDgdoixi has belonged to us and to our fathers from time 
immemoriaL No Musulman has ever dwelt here. Our 
“ annals relate that the Emperor Zu-l-Karnaih made^ an ex- 
‘‘ pedition against this country and reached Kanauj ; and 
“ returned without having crossed the Ganges, SiJtto 
“"Mahmiid also, with your father, came as far as Ajmfr, 

“ Guzerdt, and Kanauj, Wt spared our country. 

“ You had better take the prudent course of retiring.” 

316. Now it chanced that, about this time, Saldr Sahu, 
father of Saldr Masiid, arrived at Satrikh ; and letters 
having been intercepted which showed that the princes whose 
threatening embassy has just been mentioned were endeavour¬ 
ing to effect an alliance with those of Bahraich against their 
common foe, he set out without delay against themj and divid¬ 
ing his army into two bodies, sent one against Karrah and the 
other against Mdnikpur. Both of those places were reduced 
and Saldr Sahu returned in triumph to Satrikh, leaving Mdlifc 
Abd-ullah in the neighbourhood of Karrah, and Mir Kutab 
Haidar at Mdnikpur. 

317. During this period it probably was that the first 
Mahomedan armies reached this district, but no Mahomedan 
colonies were planted in it. 

318. Ajudhya, in spite of the expeditions sent from 
Ajnahya conquered by Satrikh against Benares and other places 

the Mahomedans. to g^st, appears, for some unex¬ 

plained reason, to have escaped the fate of its neighbours. 
It seems more plausible to look for the conqueror of Ajudhya 
among the lieutenants, perhaps relations also, of a later prince, 
Shahdb-ud-dfn, better known as Muhammad Ghori. Shahdb- 
ud-dfn, after defeating Jaya Chandra of Kanauj, with that 
keen attention to reaping substantial results from his victory 
which he usually displayed, set off to plimder the treasury 
of his late enemy at Asni j* he thus arrived on the right bank 
of the Ganges, at a spot where that river now forms the 
boundary of Oudh, and after his departure thence marched 
on to attack^ Benares. The route he then pursued is not 
related, but it is at least incontrovertible that he had to cross 
over to the Oudh side of the river before he reached his 

f Elliot’a History of India, U„, 323 . 

15ip 
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destination. Now, the story about the town of Sult^p^ is 
that its captor was a Grhori. Ajudhya contains a tomb of 
Makhdiim Shdh Jurdn Qhori, a lieutenant, it is alleged, 
of Shahdh-ud-din Ghorif* and coins belonging to the Ghori 
dynasty have been found near both of those places.^ Jaun- 
pur also, with Benares, fell “ finally under the sceptre of the 
Mnsalman when Shahdb-ud-dm defeated Jaya Chandra 
nor, though on the return of the Sultdn to Ghazni, his lieu¬ 
tenant, Kutb-ud-din, fixed his court for some time at Asni, 
are any further hostflities asserted to have then taken place. 
Kutb-ud-din was principally employed in receiving the 
homage of the rais and chiefs whose power had been already 
broken.§ It seems to follow, then, that the overthrow of 
all such fortified posts in South-Eastern Oudh as declined to 
admit that their own subjection was involved in that of 
Eanauj (of which, as has been seen, they were dependen¬ 
cies) is to be attributed to the period of Shahdb-ud-din’s pro¬ 
gress firom Asni to Benares, or that of his homeward march. 


319. This view is further supported by the fact that. 
And nBder about this time, the first mention is 

goTetnoiB. made of a Mahomedan governor, or 

commander-in-chief, in Oudh, being indeed, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the first instance in which allusion 
is made to that province by the Mahomedan historians. In 
relating the history of Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilji, the 
author of the TabtUtdi-i-Ndsiri 8ays|| that “ this Muha- 
mad Bakhtiydr was a Khilji of Ghor, of the province of 
Garmsir. ^ He was a very smart, enterprising, bold, cour¬ 
ageous, wise, and experienced man. He left his tribe and 
came to the court of Sultan Muizz-ud-dfn at Ghazni, and 
was placed in the diwdn-i-arz (oflSce for petitions); but as 
the chief of that department was not satisfied with him, he 
was dismissed, and proceeded from Ghazni to Hindiistdn. 
"When he reached the court of Delhi, he was again rejected 
ly the chief of the diwdn-i-arz of that city, and so he 
went on to Baddiin, into the service of Hizbur-ud-din 
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commander-in-chief, where’ he obtained a suitable 
position. After some time he went to Oudh, in ,the service of 
Mdlik Hisdm-ud-din Ughlabak. He had good horses and 
arms, and he had showed much activity and valour at many 
places, so he obtained Sahlat and Sahli in jdgir.” 

320. I have quoted this passage in extenso, because 
Muhammad Bakhtiy^r is himself credited by Elphinstone with, 
the conquest of a part at least of Oudh ;* whereas, from the 
above passage, it looks as if he found the province under a 
Musalman governor, or at least in the occupation of a Musal- 
man army, on his first arrival in it;f and as if it was only 
by entering the service of the governor (who, it may be 
remarked, had been a companion of Kutb-ud-din in the 
Benares campaign,! and had on its termination been imme¬ 
diately appointed to a governorship—that of Kol) that he 
obtained a base of operations for his subsequent incursions 
into Behdr. At a later period he may certainly have held 
the province, as, in the year a. d. 1202, “ he joined the aus¬ 
picious stirrups and came to pay his I’espects from the 
direction of Oudh and Behdr.”§ 

321. After Muhammad Bakhtiydr’s unsuccessful attempts 
to establish an independent eastern empire, and the conse¬ 
quent restriction of his dominion to Bengal proper by 
Shamsh-ud-dfn Altamsh, the rest of the territory previously 
held by him was parcelled out into smaller jurisdictions, in 
which may be traced, perhaps, the outlines of those arrange¬ 
ments which were afterwards more fully elaborated in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. Among them Oudh became again|] a separate 
province; it was first held by Nasir-ud-din, eldest son of 
Shamsh-ud-din,^ and in the next generation reference is made 


♦ Ferishta only alludes to Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji having subdued Behfir and 
Bengal—nof Oudh; and the same is the case with respect to the authorities cited in 
Elliot’s History, as alsa with the Ain-i-Akbari (Bengal). 

t It is quite possible, moreover, that Hisam-ud-din was not the first: he may have 
been preceded by Makhddm Shah Juran Ghori (see para. 237). 

X Elliot’s History of India, IT*, 224. I am assuming that M&lik-ul-Umara Hisfini-ud- 
din Ulbak, and Malik Hisam-ud-din Ughlabak are one and the same. 

§ Elliot’s History of India, II., 232. Muhammad Bakhtiy&r is also said to have held 
one of the four provinces of Hind, which probably included Oudh. 

■|1 It had ceased to be so for a time apparently while it formed part of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar’s Viceroyalty of Bengal, 

Elliot’s History of India, II., 829. This Nasir-ud-din must not he confounded with 
the person of the same name mentioned in the succeeding paragraph. 
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to a “bdkim Oudh,” the incumbent of the office being one 
Qdzi Jalil-ud;din; and the recurrence of the same or a simi¬ 
lar title zaay be noted until a short time before the establish- 
mmit of the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur. 

322. The following is a list of several persons who 

rf OBfflL HP *0 to iiave been 

Governors of Oudh, though it does not 
pretend to contain the names of all who held the office :— 

1. Hiiik Shdh Ma&hdnm Jnrdn Ghori about A. n. 1192 

2. H£Jik Hisim-ud-din UgBlabak ... H94 

3. Htdtammad Bakhtij&r Khilji ... 1202 

4. Kaimitz Biimij sent from Oudb towards Lakhnauti by 

. J^oJb-ud-dfn, before 1210 

5. r<asir-tid-afn, elder son of Shamsh-ud-diit 1226 

6 . Kisfr-nd-din, son of Mahmdd, having collected an 

army in Hindnstaiijinarched from Ondh to Lakhnauti, 1227 

7. Nfeir-nd-d^ ^baahi Muizzi, about 1236 

I: “'>»:* nil 

10. M61ik Taj-ud-din SiwisMui (subordinate to Katlach 

Khan?) “ 

11. Katiaghi^ ;;; jgJ 

occurs mention ofibe 
Obief of Oudh” among the Cbiefs of Hind ”) 

If. ^lan Khan meditates revolt in Oudh ... 1259 

lo. A mir Khan Abtagin -70 

16'. MfflikAIi 1286 

17. Ala-ud-dSn ”• ^293 

18. MAIifc Ala-nl-MuIk "• 

19. 


Ain-ul-Mnlfc, 


about 1340 


823. TteOndli lieresllcaedto, it mast at the same 
tae be remarked, wae yeiy much 
domofa!mfT...j ''?™'”i«a‘eatthaB either the Uae. 

potajy with the O&i ^ contem- 

^ j Jaldl-dd-din above named, Ndsir-ud-di'n 

emperor, held the aorthem Sn of 
Ji constitated the separate district of 
oppoaite direcBou wgn ndrm.tl,°f 

fraioi’s ffigtory of ladia, a, 844 . -- 
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with Mdmkpur, their mutual boundary line most likely cut 
across the south-western comer of the Sultdnpur district, 
excluding a large tract from Oudh, and placing it in Mdnifc- 
pur, while Akbarpur and all the territory to the east of it 
probably lay in the government of Jaunpur (or Zafrabad). 

324. Tip to shortly before the establishment of the 
ondh part of the king. Sharqi kingdom, the jurisdiction of the 

dom of Jaunpor. govemOr of Jauuput had been limited 

to * Jaunpur and Zafrabad,’ with such provinces to the east¬ 
ward as were held neither by petty chiefs nor the lords of 
Lakhnauti '* but, when in A. n. 1394, Mahmdd Toghlak 
deputed his Wazir Khwdja Jehdn to that important charge, he 
invested him with the newly-created title of Malik-us-shirq, 
and at the same time extended bis authority over the lower 
Doab and the provinces on the left bank of the Granges. 
When, therefore, later on in the same year, Khwdja Jehdn, 
throwing off his allegiance to Delhi, assumed the emblems of 
royally, Ajudhya, and indeed the whole of Oudh, was in¬ 
cluded in his kingdom. 

325, The change of sovereignty does not appear to 
have produced any marked effect on the even flow of its 
internal history; and Sultdn Ibrahim is, indeed, the only one 
of the Sharqi dynasty who lives in local story. In this he 
figures among the most ardent of the propagators of the Jfaith 
of Isldm, and as the indefatigable champion of the professors 
of that creed. That the tales told of him are exaggerated 
may be assumed ;f but they are, nevertheless, pervaded by a 
vein of truth, and the reason for his being made the hero of 
them is not far to seek. Immediately after ascending the 
throne, he had to hurry off from Jaunpur, in the direction of 
Kanauj, to join his army, then encamped near the latter place, 
on the left bank of the Granges, and more than one march 
and counter-march between the two places is on record ; so 
that it is quite credible not only that Ibrahim himself actu¬ 
ally passed the spots where there still lingers the recollection 
of his visit, but also that when he did so, he had at his back 
forces sufficient in his estimation to cope with those of 
Delhi. 

• Calcutta ReTiew, 1S66, article Jaunpur. 

nnmeroua in Bal Bareli, but are not altogether wanting in thia 
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326 The downfall of the Jaunpur kingdom was no 
tt. more acliwly felt in ais part of Oudh 
power. than its erection; nor did anything of 

note occur within the half century of Lodhi rule.* At the 
close of that period, however, Babar, who had elsewhere 
firmly established the Moghalf power, marched in person 
into Oudh ; crossing the Ganges in the proximity of Bdn- 
garmau, he marched by Lucknow eastwards, and encarnped 
on the very day on which his general, Chin Taimiir 
Snltdn,defe8tedthe Afghan chief by whom his power was 
contested in this province, “ two or three Arc.? above Oudh, 
at the junction of the Gogra and Sirwu.’’ Here he halted 
some days for the purpose of “ settling the affairs of Oudh 
and the neighbouring country and for making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements.” 

327. The temporary overthrow of the Moghal power, 
which occurred about ten years later, 
Tie T mgs. establishment of the Slip 

dynasty in the person of Shir Shdh, must not be passed over 
in sOence. They were fraught with results, material if 
not moral also, more important from a local point of view 
than any other of the numerous dynastic changes which 
had taken place since the faU of Delhi and Kanauj at the 
end of the twelfth century. Shir Shdh had, soon after Ba- 
har’s death, made himself master of the province of Behdr 
and of the important forts of Chundr and Rohtdsj and 
though from motives of prudence he bent for a time before 
the storm and look shelter in the latter when HumaMn 
marched ^lunst him in a. d. 1538, no sooner did he find 
his enemy weather-hound in Bengal than he issued from 
his retreat, took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered 
Chundr, laid siege to Jaunpur, and pushed his detach¬ 
ments up the Ganges as fer as Kanauj. So confident was- 
he in the result of his future operations that at this period 
be assumed the title of king. In A. d. 1589 he inflicted a 
^dsive defeat on Humaiiin, who fled to Delhi, and was occu¬ 
pied there for eight or mne months in repairing his losses; 

^ *IIWt 18 from lii© do wnfall of Jaimpiiri when the Lodhi rule commenced in 
the HogU 

of this tena to Bahar and hk dynasty, see Elphin- 
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and during that interval his conqueror contented himself 
with retaining his acquisitions in Hinddstdn, recovering 
possession of Bengal and putting all his former territories 
into order. The renewal of hostilities still found him on 
the east of the Ganges, opposite Kanauj. It is not imma¬ 
terial to add that he had been accompanied throughout all 
these transactions by his son Salem Shdh, who distinguished 
himself as a soldier in his father’s wars ; and was an 
improver, like his father, but in public works rather than 
in laws. 

328. Shir Shdh, having thus erected a new kingdom, 
had to provide himself with a new capital, and not fancying 
Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, he selected Khdspur-Tanda, 
apparently the town in this district now known by the lat¬ 
ter name ; the reason for his selection of this place being 
probably that it had been the head-quarters of one of the 
fiefs which his father had held under the king of Delhi, 
and of which he had himself received a grant on his father’s 
death. 

329. While thus fixing his capital in Oudh, Shir Shdh 
is also said to have ordered the simultaneous erection of fifty- 
two substantial fortresses * The ruins of many of these still 
exist, and some of them are to be identified no doubt with the 
forts of burnt brick noticed in the Ain-i-Akbari. This fact 
corroborates in an important manner the statement made by 
Elphinstone, that “ Akbar’s revenue system, though so cele¬ 
brated for the benefits it conferre<l on India, presented no 
new invention, but was in fact only a continuation of a plan 
commenced by Shir Shdh, whose short reign did not admit 
of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom.” 

330. The restoration of the Moghal power by Humaidn 
Eestoration of Moghal might by itself remain unnoticed, but 

the reign of his son Akbar must not be 
passed over in silence. 


ci, ^ tale is current in Eae Bareli, but the forts arc attributed to the 

para. 98) and Salemgarh (mentioned in Eyzabad 
Eeport, 87) are said to be two of them, I think the SQr dynasty ii the more probable. 
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331 Akbar, as is well known, divided his empire into 
subahs or provinces, sarkars or dm- 
Onffli in Attar's time. or parganas. _ The 

name ofOadk now came to bear a triple meaning ; in its 
widest sense it was a subah, in its narrowest a mahal. 
“The Subah of Oudh," says Abul FazVs translator, “is 
situated in the second climate. The length from Saxkar 
Gorakhpur to Kanauj includes 135 kos^ and the breadth 
from the northern mountains of Seddehpur to the Subah of 
Allahabad comprises 115 Aros. To the east it has Bahar; 
on the north lie mountains ; Manikpur bounds it ^ on the 
south and Kanauj on the west.” With respect to its internal 
constitution, it consisted of five sarkars, Oudb, Lucknow, 
Khairabad, Bahraicb, and Gorakhpur, which collectively 
comprised 134 mah^. 

332. The settlement district contained 15 or more of 
these mahdls, nine of which were included in the sarkars of 
Qudh and Lucknow. The remaining six, however, were 
included not in any of the five sarkars above named, but in 
that of Jaunpur, in the Subah of Allahabad. Full details of 
all these maMls are given in para. 46.* 

333. The territorial arrangements here described do 
not show the ftdl extent of Akbar’s connection with Oudh. 
He more than once visited the Subah. In 1564 his presence 
was demanded to put down a revolt of Sikandar Khan and 
other Uzbak chiefs who held governments in the vicinity of 
Jaunpur, and scarcely had he returned to Agra (1566) before 
the Uzbaks, availing themselves of his absence, took posses* 
sion of Kanauj and Oudh. Akbar forthwith proceeded to 
Jaunpur, and thence marched against Khanzeman, the 
repeatedly dirioyal ruler of that province; and moreover, when 
Akbar again returned to Jaunpur, the Uzbak rebellion was 
not' yet crushed, for Sikandar Khan still held out in the 


* In Mt.C!a*nBgy’8Eyzabaatah8a report may!* found detailed lists of all the 
Us in Uie five sarkars of the Oudh Subah, and (as those lists do not profess to be more 
thaB»approziinate!y accnrate,” it may aUobe stated that corrected lists (some of the 
bang Mr. Ciamegy’s own) of the two sarkars, Ondh and Lucknow, which con- 
ti^iB the porton of this distiiot, are given in the SidtSnpnr settlement report. ■ 

5*^ aa. On referring to those Uste, I find that In the one of Sarkar Oudh, though as 
sWs tSiMe should be si mahils, lo only ate given. The other two are 
Hatom, trUch would be the last in the fist, and were apparently omitted 
an orexsiipbte 
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“ fort of Oudh,” and it was not until lie was forced to eyacu- 
ate it and escaped to Gorakhpur that the province was 
completely tranquillized. To this period may probably be 
assigned the foundation of the town of Akbarpur and the 
erection of the buildings mentioned in para. 467.' For 
AkWpur lies on the route from Jaunpur to Ajudhya and 
Fyzabad ; various inscriptions to be found in it bear the date 
976 of the Hijra era, and it is from the emperor it is said to 
take its name. 

334. The memory of Akbar’s grandson, Sh4h Jah4n, is 
similarly perpetuated in the towns of Sbdhjahdnpur and 
Shafazddpur, on the opposite side of the Tons to Akbarpur, and 
connected with it by Akbar’s bridge. With the exception of 
this circumstance, and the addition of a number of mosques 
at Ajudhya to the plentiful supply that place seems to have 
already possessed by the bigot Aurungzeb, there is nothing 
of interest to relate in the history of Oudh between the time 
of Akbar and that of the establishment of the line of those 
Nawdb Wazirs, who, says Macaulay, “ held the power, though 
they did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. To 
the appellation of Nawab, or Viceroy, they added that of the 
monarchy of Hindustan just as in the last century the Elec¬ 
tors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though independent of the 
emperor and often in arms against him, were proud to style 
themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. ” 

335. A slight sketch of each member of that line “ is 
Oadh under the NawSh given in Mr. Camegy’s history of the 

F; 7 zabad tahsil, and may be found in 
paras. 631 to 638 of this report, to which therefore it will be 
suflScient to refer. 

336. The cession by Saadat Ali Khan of a portion of 
his dominions was made with a view to ensuring the better 
management of the remainder. One of the measures adopted 
in order to give effect to that purpose was a complete organi¬ 
zation of jurisdictions. The old and apparently half obsolete 
arrangement of subahs and sarkars was formally abolished 
and the province was divided into nizdmats and chaklas, 
which continued to exist until the introduction of British rule. 
The nizdmats each comprised about a quarter of the pro¬ 
vince, and Fyzabad was included in that of Sultanpur, which 



j22 fyzabad settlement eepoet# 

comprised a tract extending from the Gogra on the north 
to the British district of Allahabad on the south, and from 
Jagdispur on the west to the boundary of the province on 
the east. 

337. Here, for the third time in its history, Ajudhya is 
;i .• „ found a political and religious landmark. 

AiQobya a tnira time -it a. 

a reij^ions and poiitieai Of the west the enibleni was the crescent, 
of the east the cross. The masses of 
the people, indeed, in both directions were of the same per- 
soi^ion: Brahmanism with them still reigned sdpreme. The 
distinction lay between the governing races, not the govern¬ 
ed; on the west lay the kingdom of the Mahomedan and 
Asiatic, the vassal of the emperor of Delhi ; on the east lay 
the possessions of the Christian and European, subject to the 
Presidency of Bengal. 


338. The nizdmats were subdivided into chaklas, 
which, however, it was practically, if not theoretically, at the 
option of the N^im to disregard. Separate officers were 
usnally appointed to each chakla under “ amdni ” Ndzims ; 
hut otherwise only occasionally. An explanation of this 
difference was once offered to me in the naive remark that it 
entmled too great an expenditure to find much favor with 
revenue farmers—a pretty instructive comment on one of the 
evils of the contract system. The Sultdnpur nizdmat con¬ 
tained^ five chaklas, viz.^ (1) Sultdnpur, (2) Aldemau, (3) 
Pachhimiath, (4) Jagdispur, (5) Partabgarh; the first four 
of which included portions of this district. 


339. Subjoined is a list of the Ndzims of Sultdnpur 
fifom the date of the institution of the office until the annex¬ 
ation of the province 


1 . Mirza Satar Beg ... 

2 . Sital Pershad 

3. Rdja Niwaz Shdh 

4. Mirza Jdni ... 

5 . Rdja Jugal Kisbor ... 

6 . B^s Niwdz Shdh ... 

7. Fazl Ali Khan 

8. Mir Kbuda Bakhsh ». 

' • 9. Mir Gfaoldin Husen m 
1^. fiaiim Mtihamotad Khau; 


... 1793 to 1793 
... 1794 to 1800 
... 1801 to 1802 

... 1803 to 1805 
... 1806 to 1807. 
... 1808 to 1810 

... 1811 to 1811 

... 1812 to 1812 

... 1812 to 1814 
.... 1815.to 1817.. 
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11. Mir Ghulam Husen ... 

12. Taj-nd-din flusen Khan 

13. Efija Darshan Singh 

14. Mehndi Khan ... 

15. Mirza Abd-ulla Beg 

16. Kutb-nd-din Husen Khan 

17. S£ja Darshan Singh 
IS. Mirza SafFshikan Khan 

19. Atah-ullah Beg 

20. Sheik Hasen Bakhsh 

21. "W^jid Ali Khan 

22. Taj-ud-din Hnsen Khan 

23. Eaja Incha Singh ... 

24. Kutb-ud-din Hnsen Khan 

25. E4ja M4n Singh 

26. WAjid Ali Khan 

27. Agha Ali Khan 


1818. to 1823 
1824 to 1827 
1828 to 1834 

1835 to 1835 

1836 to r836 

1837 to 1838 

1838 to 1839 

1840 to 1840 

1841 to 1841 

1841 to 1841 

1842 to 1842 

1843 to 1843 
1843 to 1845 
1845 to 1845 
1845 to 1847 
1848 to 1849 
1850 to 1856 


V.— British Bule, 

340. Towards the beginning of 1856 Oudh was annexed 
, . to the British Empire. “The revo- 

nnexaiott. lution was accomplished without the 

shedding of a drop of blood j even where difficulty and 
danger was apprehended everything was quietly and pros¬ 
perously accomplished. The Oudh troops were peaceably 
disbanded, receiving from the British Government, in ad¬ 
dition to their arrears of pay, either a gratuity or a pension, 
if they were not, as a large number were, drafted into a new 
irregular force in the service of the Company. The people 
generally gave no sign of discontent. A few of the trades¬ 
men at the capital and others who had profited by the 
licentious profusion of the court declared their attachment 
to the royal family ; but, if beyond this, there was any regret 
at the extinction of the old dynasty of Oudh, there was nd 
intelligible expression of feeling.” 


341. “ The new system of administration which was ap¬ 
plied to Oudh was identical with that which had been found by 
experience to work so well in the Panjdb. A mixed commis¬ 
sion of soldiers and civilians was appointed, with Sir James 
Outram at its head ; and it was soon said that the disorga¬ 
nized and distracted kingdom of Oudh was fast subsiding into 
a tranquil, well-ordered province of the British Empire.” 
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342. Before much more than a year had elapsed, how¬ 
ever, this rapid transformation was suh- 
emninies. jected to a violent interruption by the 

wide-spread mutinies which then broke out. Of these, so far 
as necessary, separate accounts are given in the pargana his¬ 
tories ; it need only be stated here that Fyzabad was re-occu¬ 
pied and British rule re-established in the district by Sir 
Hope Grant on the flight of the rebels on the 31st July, 
1858. 


Section II.—Pargana Histories. 

343. As pargana histories consist mainly of the an- 
Introdaction. of proprietary clans and families, 

I give as a preface to them a table show¬ 
ing in what clans and families the ownership of the soil is 
vested at the present day, and also was vested at the only 
other time for which we have authentic information, that 
of Akbar ’ 


Present pargana. I^prietois at present rroprietorsin time of 

““y- Akhar. Akbar. 



H^TeU Oudh. 
2 I Masgalsi 


Pachhimrath.., 

Khandausa 

Akbarpur 


8 Birliar 
3 SuThaipnr 

10 Majbaura 

11 Aldemau 

12 Boltuipiir 


18 I 


Brahmins (of Mahdona), 
Bajkomars, Sarajbans. 
Brahmins (of Mahdona), 
Bais. 

Brahmins (of Mahdona), 
Barwars. 

Brahmins (of Mahdona), 
Bachgoiis, Gargbans, 
Bisens, Chanhana 
Sayyids, Bajkomars, I 
Palwars. 


I Palwars 

Palwars, Bajkomars, 
Musalmans 

Bachgotis, Baotars, 
Shekhs, . 

Bajkomars 

Bachgotis, Bajkomars, , 
Gargbans, Brahmins 
(of Mahdona), Chau- 
hans. 

Bhale Sultans, Musalmans. ) 


f Brahmins, Kurmis. 

Sombansis. 

Bachgotis, 

Bachhils and Gahlots. 

Bisens and Chauhans. 

I Bajputs, Sayyids, Brah¬ 
mins. 

J Kaiyaths, (and inlltifat- 
ganj) different castes. 

Bahmat-ni-Elahi, Brah¬ 
mins, 

Bajputs, 

Brahmins, Bachgotis, 

Bachgotis, 

Ditto 


\ \ Bachgotis, 
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PAB6ANA ALDEMAU.* 

344. The pargana of Aldemau, in which settlement 
was first commenced, is in shape an irregular square, and is 
considered to be one of the most productive, as it is undoubt¬ 
edly the largest in the (settlement) district, in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of which it is situated. 

345. It is traditionally asserted that there were two 
brothers, who were prominent leaders amongst the Bhars, 
named Aldeh and Maldeh, the former of whom built a fort 
and city on the high left bank of the river Gumti, calling 
the latter by his own name and adding to it the common affix 
of Mau. 

346. The pargana takes its name from this city, which is 
now in ruins. But little is kuown here of the people of whom 
these brothers were the chiefs further than that traces of 
them are still seen, such as old forts and ruined townships, in 
no less than 49 places in this pargana. 

347. As far back as can be traced, the pargana was sub¬ 
divided into ten tappas, m., (1) Sordwan, (2) Roheawan, (3) 
Bewana, (4) Hurrai, (5) Mukraha, (6) Haveli, (7) Jatauli, 
(8) Karaunda, (9) Katghar, and (10) Imlak. 

348. It is affirmed that, during the rule of the Bhar' 
leaders named above, eight members of diflferent sects came 
to them in search of service, and were appointed to the man¬ 
agement of and located in the territorial divisions just indicat¬ 
ed by them in the following order:— 

349. Jagnag Rai Raghbansi, a descendant of RdjaRag, 
one of the ancestors of the illustrious Ramchander of Ajudhya, 
came, and was followed by Baon Pande Kantani, and these 
men were settled and employed in tappa Hurrai. Then 
came Siripat Rdna Sakkarwar, a horse-merchant from 
Fatehpur Sikri, near Agra, where many of his clansmen 
still have villages, and joined the Bhars and was employed 
and settled in tappa Makraba. He was followed by Man 
Singh Bais from Baiswarra, who was settled in Hamfdpur 


♦ By Mr. Carnegy, C.LE. 
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Warri (which, however, was not a tappa) and founded a 
colony. After this came Johpat Shah Ujainiah from 
TJjain, and he found employment in Tappa Roheawan. 
Then Kedar Sukul arrived and was appointed managing 
agent of Tappa Imlak, and was follwed by Sarwan Tewari, 
^o was established in Tappa Surdwan. Next came 
Dhodhar Opadiab, who was located in Tappa Katghar; 
while the Kurmis, who cannot be said, traditionally even, 
to have come from elsewhere, are found managing Tappa 
Bewana. Last of all came Matkar Pande Sarwariah, and 
in him was vested the management of Tappa Haveli. 

350. This last man, as well as all the other Brahmins 
just named, came from across the Gogra, the ancient name 
of which was Sarwar, or more properly Surju-war, or 
trans-Gogra. Sarwar is pretty nearly comprised within the 
present limits of the Gorakhpur district 

351. As long as the Bhars continued to maintain their 
power, the parties just indicated, or their heirs, are said to 
have carried on their duties as dependents in the positions 
which had originally been assigned to them: but in process of 
time the Bhar supremacy languished as the Mahomedan 
power became gradually consolidated, and soon the aboriginal 
race lost their footing entirely. It would appear that revenue 
engagements were then entered into on the part of the con¬ 
querors with the parties found in actual management, and 
who were thus maintained in the possession of the jurisdic¬ 
tions which had been entrusted to their care by their now 
deposed masters. 

352. Here, then, we find the origin of what we may call 
the proprietary right in this fine pargana, inherited, as it 
were, by a few families, described by Mr. Thomason. 

353. This state of things is supposed to have gone on 
for a considerable period, and the next known phase of transi¬ 
tion is that the Sakarwar and Kaghbansi colonies, having 
greatly outstripped the other parties, soon began to absorb 
the possession of the Brahmin and Kurmi families. These 
latter and the Bais at the present time only hold from three 
to ten villages apiece, and further than the few scanty 
particulars already given, they have no history to speak of. 
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The same may be said of the Kayaths, who now have about 
twenty villages, and the Tiwdris, who have four. The only 
clans or families at present of any importance are the 
Raghbansis, Sakarwars, Mahomedans, and Rajkumars, and 
of these only will an account be given. 

(1) The Sakarwars. 

354. It is asserted that in the seventh generation from 
Siripat Rana, reverenced as being the founder of this colony, 
lived Rana Bhlmul Shah, who had two sons—Is#, Bhitnal 
Mai, and 2ra<^, Puran Mai. Of these the former also had two 
sons, Kallian Shah and Pirtaraie Shah. Puran Mai was an 
adherent and courtier of the Emperors of Delhi in the days 
it is asserted of Tamerlane (A. D. 1399), but more probably 
of a successor; and by constant association with the Maho¬ 
medans at court he was led to embrace their religion. This 
man had two wives, first a Hindu one before conversion, 
who had borne him Hindu offspring ; and subsequently a Ma- 
homedan one, by whom he had two sons of the latter creed, 
named Duleh Khan and Barriar Khan. After the death of 
the brothers Bhimal Mai and Puran Mai.their offspring 
separated their interests, and ever since the Hindu branch 
of the clan has been known as Taraf Kallian, and the 
Mahomedan branch as Taraf Duleh. At this moment 
sixteen villages of this pargana are mainly populated by the 
Hindu faction of this once powerful clan, wnile there are still 
nine villages inhabited by the Mahomedan portion. How 
they have diminished before the rapidly rising and rival 
Rajkuraar tribe may be gleaned from the fact that official 
documents show that at the end of the last century there 
were over 117 villages in the possession of the two branches. 
The two principal properties of the clan were—Is#, Kallian- 
pur, which, however, became sub-divided some generations 
ago into four estates j and "ind, Alladadpur, which became 
absorbed into the taluka of Bdbu Umrez Singh in 1248F. 
They are now proprietors of 6^ and sub-proprietors of 45 
villages, and the present generation of these people consider 
themselves 31 removes from their common ancestor. 

(2) The Raghbansis. 

355. The now living members of this clan assert - that 
they are in the 34th generation from Jagnag Rai, their original 
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founder, u-ho, they think, came into the pargana from 
no greater distance thon Ajudhya. This would make them of 
older localisation than the Sakarwars, and this, it is believed, 
they really are. We have something like authentic infor¬ 
mation that up to within 55 years back the people retained 
all the property theyhadever possessed, which amounted to 69 
villages. Hnce then, however, their proprietary possessions 
have been reduced to 18 villages, while they are sub-proprie¬ 
tors of 8, and they form the majority of the population in 15 
villages. 

(3) The Mahomedans, 

356. There is a considerable difference of opinion as to' 
the time when the Musalmans first settled in the pargana. 
The Hindu kdndogos affirm that it was only in the days of 
Akbar (1556-1605) that the Faithful began to inhabit the 
pargana, some of whom came armed with rent-free grants, 
whfie others came as officials or retainers. But the Maho¬ 
medans themselves describe their advent to have taken place 
at a much earlier period, when the Sultdn Sharkiyah, or 
Eastern Kings of JaunpuT; held sway, between 1399 and 1457 
A. D. : and that the first of their faith who ventured here was 
one Sayyid Suiah Kira.anie, who came to Aldemau and 
expelled the Bajbhars. 

857. Subsequently, in the days of Taimur (a. d. 1398) 
or one of his early successors, he was followed by one Shekh 
Makdfim Mamf, and most of the villages whose names have 
abad and pur affixed to them trace their origin to one or 
other of these two men or their offspring. The last-named 
individual and his descendants appear to have been men of 
religious vocations, and, as such, enjoyed considerable rent- 
free grants and much prosperity; and the remains of manv 
of their tombs are still to be found amongst the ruins of what 
was once the city of Aldemau. After the days of Alamgfr 
(a. D. 1707), when the Moghal empire began to wane and the 
Eajkumars became dominant in the pargana, many of the 
descendants of the above-named Sayyid and Shekh migrated 
to Grorakhpur, Bareilly, Patna, and elsewhere, finding these 
parts incompatible with their continued prosperity. 

358. It does not appear to be at all certain that the 
names of such villages as end with pur imply that these 
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were of Mahomedan origin, because it is clear that people of 
that creed would not have given to their townships such 
names, for instance, as Edmpur, Eaghupur, or the like : and 
it seems to me quite as probable that the affix in question is 
often used as a contraction for purwa, a Hindu word signify¬ 
ing a hamlet; thus, Edmpur for Ram-ki-purwa, and so on. 1 
therefore consider that names such as this prove nothing as 
to the sect of the original village founders.* As far back as 
we can trace (1205 F.) with any regard to authenticity, the 
Musalmans (not being converted Edjputs) held proprietary 
rights in 35 villages in this pargana : they are now proprie¬ 
tors of 14f villages and sub-proprietors of none, while they 
constitute the majority of the population in four villages 
only. 

(12) The Eajkiimars. 

359. Though last not least of the dominant races that 
have ruled in this pargana, we come to the Eajkumars. They 
were the last in order of all those that have been enumerated 
to establish themselves here, but they soon became by far 
the most powerful, and the rights of other clans have rapidly 
declined in presence of their continued prosperity until the 
present moment, when this fine pargana (as well as others 
in this and other districts) may be considered as the zmin- 
dari of the clan. 

360. It is afiSrmed that in the reign of Alla-ud-dih 
Ghori (a.d. 1153-56), but more probably of one of his succes¬ 
sors of that dynasty, Barriar Singh Chauhan fled from his 
home and established himself first in the village of Jumwa- 
wan, and afterwards in Badaiyan, both of which places are 
in the Sultdnpur district. The family annals have it that 
this occurrence took place in a. d. 1248 ; hence it could not 
have been in the reign indicated. 

361. The clan to which Barriar Singh, the common 
ancestor, belonged has now five branches, from which cir¬ 
cumstance it is likened to the five fingers of a man’s hand. 


* Note .—It may be said that I am here fighting an imaginary theory. Piut the Mu¬ 
salmans of this district themselves raise the question. I am aware that all over India 
pur is an Aryan affix. 
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These are the Chauhan, the Rajkumar, the Eajwaz*, the 
Bachgoti, and the Khanzada, the three last of which own no 
villages in this pargana. 

362. Opinions seem divided as to the birthplace of 
Barriar Singh ; some say it was Sambhal-Moradabad, others 
Mainpuri (the undoubted country of the Chauhans), while, 
according to Sir H. Elliot, it was Sambbar, Ajmere. There 
is also doubt as to this man’s reason for leaving his home. 
It is well known that after the overthrow of the Hindus, 
under RdjaPirtwi, by the Mahomedans, the Chauhans were 
specially singled out for extirpation by the conquerors, and 
it is said that it was to seek an asylum from this fate that 
Barriar Singh sought refuge in these parts, changing the 
name of his clan the better to effect his purpose. That 
seems to be a proper and satisfactory reason tor the act *, 
but there is a much more romantic one, viz., that the father 
of Barriar Singh, who had already 22 sons, aspired to the 
hand of a young bride, and the only condition on which she 
would agree to become his wife was that, in the event of a 
son being bom, he should succeed to the title; and in due 
course this followed, which so much discomfited the 22 
former sons that they all dispersed themselves over the 
country to push their fortunes; Barriar Singh’s destiny having 
led him to Eastern Oudh. Those that rely on this version of 
the story relate that Barriar Singh accompanied Alla-ud-din 
Ghori, whom he joined at Mainpuri, as he was on his way 
from Delhi to subjugate the Bhars, and that he assisted in 
the overthrow of Rdja Bhimsfr as an officer in the army ; 
and it is affirmed that after this the conquered country was 
given to Barriar Singh, for his services. The Eajkumars, 
through Barriar Singh claim direct descent from Bdia Kundh 
E4j, the brother of Kdja Pirtwi Rdj, the hero of Delhi (a. d. 
1193). I here give a complete genealogical tree of the Fyza- 
bad part of the clan firom the ancestor just alluded to down 
to the present date ; it professes to be correct. 

363. Elliot’s Glossary relates that Eidj a Sangatwasthe 
great-grand-nephew of Rdja Pirtwi and he had 22 sons, and 
that these were superseded by the youngest in consequence 
of an agreement to that effect when their father took to 
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himself a young wife. Now it will be seen that this tallies 
well with the tree, and with the family traditions, which snow 
Edna Sangat Deo had 20 sons, who left their homes under 
precisely similar circumstances, and of whom Barriar Singh 
was one. , 

There is this inconsistency however, that, whereas Edja 
Sangat was only three removes from Rdja Pirtwi according 
to the Glossary, there are sixteen removes between the latter 
and Edna Sangat Deo by the family tree. 

364. Edja Pirtwi was killed at Delhi in a. d. 1193, 
while the advent of Barriar Singh into Oudh is described to 
have taken place in a. d. 1248. There is fifty-five years 
between the two dates, and assuming them to be right, there 
is every likelihood of the Glossary version being correct. 

365. Barriar Singh had four sons, here known by the 
names of (1) Asal, (2) Guge, (3) Ghatam Deo, and (4) Edj 
Sah. (Sir H. Elliot gives them as Guge, Gage, Ghatum, and 
Eai.) Of these, in the Fyzabad district, we have to do with 
the progeny of the 4th, Edja Edj Sah, who had three sons: 

366. I. Edja Bhup Singh, Bachgoti of Dikauli, from 
whom descend—(1st) the Edja of Kurwar (one of the oldest 
principalities in Oudh) and the talukdars Jaidat Singh of 
Bhiti and Abhai Dat of Ka.jrahat, who are still called 
Bachgotis, whose history will be given in detail when I 
report on the pargana in which their property is chiefly 
situated; (2nd) Makhat Eai’s representatives, who hold 
Katawan, Mahmudpur, and other villages in pargana Sul- 
tdnpur;and (3rd) the offspring of Jaichand Eaj. This latter 
had a son, Tilok Chand, who, discontented with the lot of 
the younger branfeh, sought service with the emperors of 
Delhi, voluntarily became a Musalman, and is the ancestor 
of the Khanzadas, the head of whom is the Edja of Hassan- 
pur-Bundoah in zila Sultanpur. 

II. Dewan Chakersen Eai, Bachgoti, the .ancestor of 
the DalHpur-Patti house, and not connected with this dis¬ 
trict ; and 
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III. Asri Singb, Rajkumar of Badaiyun, zila Sultda- 
pur, and from whom all the Rajkumars of Fyzahad descend. 

36 r. Advent info Fyzabad.—It is believed to be about 
250 yeans since theoflFspring of Bariar Singh, having become 
too numerous to find room on the right bank of the Gumti, 
and powerful enough to encroach on the property of their 
neighbours, crossed over to the left or Fyzabad bank, and by 
degrees established six colonies. The first of these was 
under Birbaddar Sah, who planted himself at Dera, and from 
whom the Rdjas of that house spring. The second was Kirat 
Shah, at Kananiau, the ancestor of the talukdar of that ilk. 
The third was Khandeli R*>i, who fixed himself at Kaitwarra, 
and from him the smaller communities of Tappa Imlafc 
descend. The fourth was IVIadhokur Sah, who got Meopur, 
and from whom the talukdars of (1) JMeopur-Dhauroa, (2) 
Meopur-Baragaou, (3) Meopur-Dehla, and (4) Parris-Pat- 
ti, all spring. The fifth, Hori Rai, got Pakarpur, and to him 
trace back all the small clansmen of the south-east corner of 
the district. And the sixth, Jala]) Rai, at Barwaripur, from 
whom spring all the communities in the vicinity of Kadipur. 

368. These families first obtained a footing by absorbing 
the smaller Kayath, Brahmins, Kurmi, and Musalman zamin- 
dars, partly by purchase and partly by force; and they rapidly 
possessed themselves of the properties of the Raghbansis, 
Safcarwars, Ujainias, and Bais, and soon overran the 
pargana. From time immemorial these people have been 
notoriously turbulent; they are commented upon with regard 
to this in the histories of the reigns of Sikandar Lodi (a.d. 
1488), of Sher Shah (a. d. 1540), and of Alamgir (a.d. 
1658). Their doings, within the recollection of people still 
living, are quite in keeping with the reputation which they 
had 60 long ago established. 

_ 369. The Rajkumars of the pargana have long been 
divided into three great factions ; 1st, those that followed the 
leM of the talukdar of Dera ; those that followed the 
-chiefe of Meopur; and 3r«f, the Tirwaha communities, who 
alwayB made common cause in resisting the aggressions of 
4)1 enexmes, whether they belonged to the 1st and 2nd 
fae^ons just imnaed, or whether they were outsiders. Therd 
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Was deadly feud among these three factions down to annexa¬ 
tion, and much is the blood that has been shed from their 
jealousies; but one faction would sometimes join another 
in resisting the third or in attacking another clan. 

370. This part of the pargana history would be in¬ 
complete were I not to detail some of the chronicles of this 
powerful clan, and this I now propose to do, premising that 
1 shall confine my remaiks principally to times within the 
memory of men who are still alive. 

371. I. The house of Dera .—At the commencement of 
the present century Bdbu Madho Sinah was the ruler of 
this estate, which then consisted of 101 villages. He was 
the youngest of four brothers : of these, the eldest, 
Benibaksh^ held the taluka for three years, and died of 
small-pox at the early age of 19. He had already proved 
his metal when the Dera house, assisted by Ffrpxxr and 
Haneniau, was arraj’ed against, and under his leadership 
vanquished, the Meopur party, backed by the Tii'waha com- 
imlnities, who assembled to contend for the village of Beram- 
pur at the end of the last century. On that occasion 300 
men are said to have been killed, and as many more wound¬ 
ed. There are still many rent-free tenures on the Dei'a 
estate granted to families who lost members in this well- 
remembei’ed fight. The second brother was Balkara Singh, 
who shot himself because he was not allowed by his elder 
brother to storm the position at Serampur before the 
arrangements for the battle were complete. Of the third 
brother, all I know is that he died childless. 

372. Babu Madho Singh is favorably remembered as 
the successful leader in the action at Masorah, and as a pro¬ 
prietor who managed his property respectably; he died in 
the year 1823. He was succeeded by his wddow Thtlkuraiji 
Dariao Koar, a most remarkable woman, who after him 
for 25 years, through toil and turmoil, not only bravely held 
her own^ but, after the fashion of the landlords of her period, 
added to her estates, more so indeed than her husband ha<l 
done in his lifetime. Such redoubted neighbours and con¬ 
temporaries as Fateh Bahadur, Sarahdhawau Singh, and Rhio- 
raj Singh (of the Meopur branch), although they hesitated not 
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to attack a British military treasure escort on the highway, 
cared not to molest her. 


373 , She was a match for the Native Grovernment 
oflScials, but it was one of her idiosyncrasies, an uncommon 
one in those days, to pay her revenue punctually. So secret 
and well-organised were her movements, that she would spend 
days with her friends in the old British territories without 
her absence from Dera being even suspected. Twice a year 
regularly she paid all her retainers, and daily at ten o’clock 
their rations were served out to them. Her management of 
the estate was unique. She quarrelled soon after succeeding 
with the old hereditary agent, Bandu Misr, and under 
some apparent misapprehension of her orders he was killed. 
This induced her to’leaseout her property on favorable terms, 
including even villages that had always been under direct 
management, and this system she carried out to the last, to 
the great benefit and satisfaction of her tenantry. This was 
TUttdoubtedly a good system of management as far as the lady 
and her tenants were concerned, but it has created difficulties 
in the way of the settlement officer, who has been often much 
p*p;Ied to know whether many of these long-existing leases 
originated in old rights or in agreements alone. Sleeman 
rdateshow Shioamber Singh and Bubdar Singh, the notorious 
leaders of the Gargbansi clan, fell while trying to regain 
from tibis extraordinary woman the taluqa of Bfrsingpur, of 
which, with the assistance of the Nazim, she had dispossessed 
feem in the year A d. 1838. The direct line, as will be seen 
by the following statement, ended with the husband of this 
Thakurain:— 

Chatur Singh, had two sons. 


1 . SaQandar Singh, 
bad 1 son. 




1. Baghiinaih, 

6 sons 
1. Kunjul Singh, 
ins son. 

1. Singh* S. Jagdis Bai, 

4aiQiiB. childlsss. 


2. Guru Singh, 
had 4 sons. 

2. Samundir Singh. 3 Hanuman Singh. 4 Bhawanidin 

no descendants. Ms son, Audan Sm|h; 

ChatMsal, his 3 sons. now Lumherdar of ^ 

R4ja Eustam Smhg, Bunui. “ 

childless. 

Rao Bairiar Singh, 

3 daughters. 


iar^ 

1. 


1 . 

1 . 


(2 sons), heir. 
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874. Madho Singh had left a niece, Dilraj Koar, married 
into a Gorakhpur family, the daughter of his eldest brother, 
Benibaksh Singh ; but it was known that the Thdkurain dis¬ 
liked the next male collateral heir, Bdbu Rustam Sab, and 
it was supposed that she, therefore, entertained an intention 
of adopting a son from the Shiogarh branch of the clan. 
This was so entirely contrary to the views and interests of 
the heir in question that, in 1847, he took the matter of suc¬ 
cession into his own bands. He was then at the head of 300 
men in the service of the Mahdrdja Mdn Singh, the Ndzim 
of the day, and it is believed that in what follows he was 
assisted, if not instigated, by his master. There had long 
been a feud between the T?hdkurain and Rustam Sah, and the 
latter, indeed, had attempted to take Dera by storm, in 
which assault his father, Chatursal Singh, was killed, in 1846. 
The son thereafter organised a system of spies to watch the 
Thdkurain and to achieve by stealth what he had failed in by 
force. His intention, openly admitted to me the other day, 
was to kill her if he could find her. He soon found the 
opportunity. The Thdkurain determined to pay one of her 
secret unattended visits to the Ajudhya fair for the purpose 
of bathing; she was followed by the spies, who immediately 
communicated with their master. She was soon traced by 
the Bdbu to the Suraj Kund tank, where he suddenly rode 
up to her litter, and found her attended by the five men 
who carried her and by a confidential retainer or two. She 
at once asked who the horseman was, and was answered : “ I 
am he whom you are searching for, and who has long been 
looking for you.” She invited him to dismount, which he 
did and sat beside her litter. She then addressed him, 
begging him to remember that no disgrace had ever befallen 
the house of Dera, none had ever been lepers, one-eyed, or 
otherwise contemptible, and to look to it that he maintained 
the credit of the family ; having thus said, she laid her head 
at the Bdbu’s feet, and added, “ Now I am in your power, 
and I am ready to die.” Here a companion of the Bdbu’s 
who was in his confidence rode up and suggested that the 
hour had come ; but Rustam Sah replied that no one that 
placed their life in his hands should be hurt, so he desired 
his own men to convey her over the Gogra, where they had 
connections, and he set off for Dera. She was duly carried 
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across the river, and it is related as an instance of her indomi¬ 
table pluck that during the nine days she was kept there 
she never drank water. She was then compelled to write a 
deed in favor of Eustam Sah, which I have seen; and she 
was then released, but so great was the shock that her 
proud nature had sustained that in a few months she pined 
and died. For a short time Dilraj Koar the niece, of whom 
mention has been made, attempted to obtain the property; but 
with the aid of the Nazim her claim was soon negatived. Eus¬ 
tam Sah was then put in formal possession by the Nazim, and 
expended Es. 35,000 in propitiating the clansmen. The Nazim 
then moved from Dera, where he had been encamped, to Kadi- 
pur; Eustam Sah and a large gathering accompanying the 
camp. There, in the presence of the official named, the Bdbu 
first discovered what the intentions of the former really were, 
and that he was being made a tool of, for he overhead a 
conversation in which the estate of Dera was spoken of as 
Mangarh, a name the Nazim had just given to it, calling it 
after himself! The truth at once flashed across Eustam Sah’s 
mind, and he replied, with his rough and ready wit, “ Well, its 
proper name is Di'pnagar, but henceforth let it be Mangarh 
or Be-f-Mangarh as circumstances may indicate.” A fight 
wonld instantly have ensued, and the Rdja, who related these 
facts to me not a fortnight before he died, assured me that be 
was ready at the moment to spring at the Nazim and murder 
him; hut a pandit who was present interfered, saying that 
the moment was not propitious, and so the conflict was 
postponed. By the morning Rustam Sah had sought an 
asylum across the British bord^er. A few months subsequent¬ 
ly final terms were made, and by an expenditure of Rs. 
95,000 the Bdbu was duly installed as talukdar of Dera. 
The estate consisted of 336 villages, paying Es. 80,419 per 
annum to G-oyernment at annexation. In Madho Singh's 
time, A. D. 1808, the property consisted of 183 villages, 
paying an annual rental of Es. 26,615 to Government. 

375. Eustam Sah’s services during the mutiny were 
excellent He suffered much at annexation under the 
revenue policy of that day and lost most of his villao-es. 
Stni he gave shelter and safe convoy to Benares to a party 
the Sultdnpur fugitives. While I was in charge of the 
Jaunpur Intelligence Department, before the re-occupation 
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of Oudh, he offered to establish the British rule, if I would 
go to Dera. Lord Canning would not then allow me to 
accept the offer, hut some months afterwards Mr. Forhes 
was deputed on this duty. Throughout the rebellion, 
Rustam Sah was a staunch supporter of our Government, 
and for this he was made a Edja, and had valuable estates 
conferred upon him, in addition to his former possessions. la 
the recent death of this admirable landlord the district has 
suffered a severe loss, and I shall greatly miss him, for at all 
times I found in him a practical, out-spoken, common-sense 
man, who could be consulted with confidence and satisfaction. 

376. The Meopur Home .—The second great faction 
of the Bajkumar clan are the descendants of Dal Singh, taluk- 
dar of Meopur, who lived about a hundred years ago, when 
the property consisted of 65 villages, paying Government 
Rs, 9,325. The greater part of his property was inherited 
by his son Zalim Singh ; a few villages for suWstence having 
been given to a younger son, Umrao Singh, a notorious 
plunderer, the ancestor of the Rajkumars of rarris Patti. 

377. Old Zalim Singh ruled for many a long year and 
increased his possessions according to the fashion of the period. 
A reference to the tabular statement annexed will show that 
he had five sons, and during his lifetime he is known to have 
made a distribution of his property amongst these. In the 
year a.d. 1809 war was declared between the rival houses 
of Dera and Meopur, regarding the possession of the village 
of “ Masora,” pargana Birhar, and parties were organised for 
battle. Bdbu Madho Singh of Dera in person led the attack, 
and he was assisted by the Palwar clan and others ; this 
party was successful on that terrible day, and old Zalim Singh 
and his three eldest sons, Sangram Singh, Sobha Singh, and 
Pahlwan Singh, were all killed, while the fourth son, Zorawar 
Singh, received seventeen wounds. Seven months afterwards 
the battle was renewed, when Sarabdhawan Singh, the grand¬ 
son of old Zalim, avenged the death of his father and grand¬ 
father, slaying leaders of the rival faction and retaining pos¬ 
session of the field for the time. 

378. It will facilitate reference here to tabulate the 
descendants of Zalim Singh:— 

18 f 
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Zalim Singh. <jf Meopur» 
had flye sons. 

1st son or party. 2nd son or party. 3rd son or party. 4th son or party. 6th son or party 
Saiarram had a sons Subhao Pahlwan Singh Zoraw Sin^h, Sugriwan Singh, 


ttai^Wsingh. Sarabdfaawan Singh, had 6 sons. had 3 sons 

* 1 had 2 sons, i 1st, Shio- Snd, Fateib 3rd, 

Siodishtnarain, Jugdeo Singh I raj Singh, Ba3iadur, bardyal, 
had 2 sons, (bc?came Mahome- f 1 son, 2 sons, died cmld» 

dan.) jlsmj Singh. 1st Lnllo less. 

lJdre 2 Chandrea Umrez Singh. Shah 

Smgh. Binorh. I_ 2nd, TJhhedat Sinjdi. 


died childless, 1 son, 
and his share Jarbandan 
cost blood- Singh, 

shed. 2 sons, 

Madho Parshad and 
another. 


Sanahjit, 
had 2 sons 
Jaggat Singh, one 
dead. 


Sltalparshad, 

2 sons, 

1. Kidhi 
S. Chauharja 


8 

Bhairoparshad, 
1 son 
dead. 


Shioparshad, 
had 2 sons. 


Sarroman, 
1 son, 
Algo. 


379. Of the persons named in this table the following 
are alive :—Of the first party, Udrez Singh and Chandrez 
Singh, joint talukdars of Meopur-Dbauroa ; Gngdeo Singh, 
who became Musaiman and abdicated in favor of his younger 
brother, Umrez Singh, who is now talukdar of Meopur-Bara- 
gaon (see para 428). Of the second party, all except Subhao 
Singh, Sarrabjit Singh, and Sitalparshad Singh. But just 
before annexation the possessions of this branch were absorbed 
by Udrfcz Singh and his brother, of the first party, and the 
descendants of Subhao have now only sub-proprietary rights 
left in a few villages. Of the third party, Israj Singh and 
Lallu Sah, the joint talukdars of Meopur-Dehla. Of the fourth 
son there was no issue. Of the fifth party, Madhoparshad 
and a younger brather are alive, but their possessions have 
been absorbed by the Meopur-Dhalah branch. 


380. When the fourth son, Zorawar Singh, died, 
about forty years ago, the descendants of the 1st and 
3rd sons quarrelled about his share. He usually lived 
with the third party, and they considered themselves 
entitled to all his share. Sarabdhawan and Shiodisht- 
xtarian of the first party opposed this, and arbitrators 
were appointed. Fateh Bahadur, of the third party, invited 
the two last-named persons to meet in the Bhainsauli 
grove and arrange matters. They went in good faith with 
•balf.a-dozen followers, thinking that as the rendezvous was 
in the British territory there was little to fear. They had 
Bcaroely taken their-seats on a eharpoy when they were 
set upon hy^ an armed party and murdered in cold blood. 

jndieial enquiry the three brothers, Shioraj Singh, 
Fateh ^h^dibr, and Raghbardyal Singh, were outlawed by 
the Bzituh Hovenunent. 
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381. Shioraj Singh subsequently met his fate in the 
following manner:—Before annexation, Major A. P. Orr was 
Assistant to the Superintendent Oudh Frontier Police; he 
had long been watching the movements of Shioraj Singh, and 
he had traced him to the camp of the then N^zim, Man Singh 
at Amola, pargana Birhar. He determined on his capture. 
The only hope appeared to be by a stealthy approach, and a 
harassing forced march had to ^ made. The weather was 
cold; it had rained all night, and so the legions that followed 
the Ndzim had sought shelter in the neighbouring villages. 
Presently two Europeans, attended by one or two sowars and 
runners, were seen to pass within a few paces of the Naim’s 
tent. They were challenged, and, as agreed upon, gave them¬ 
selves out as belonging to a British cavalry regiment which 
they said was encamped in the neighbourhood. They were 
allowed to pass on. One of the runners then pointed to a man 
under a tree, who was attended by one or two others, and 
said that that was Shioraj Singh. One of the sowars then 
seized the outlaw by the hair, the latter swore an oath, and 
a scuffle ensued; the sowars were cut down, Shioraj wounded 
in the thigh, and the confusion was complete. The Eu¬ 
ropean officers threw themselves on the protection of the 
Ndzim, who fortunately sheltered them. The wounded out¬ 
law was carried off westwards by his now assembled follow¬ 
ers, and, as fate would have it, fell into the hands of Captain 
Orr’s outstripped escort, who decapitated him. Thus ended 
a brave though rash encounter : but for the rain, Shioraj 
Singh would have been attended, as usual, by his 200 des¬ 
peradoes, and the result would have been different. 

382. Fateh Bahadur Singh was seized at Benares under 
disguise and sentenced to transportation for life, but died the 
following day in the Jaunpur jail, not without suspicion of 
having poisoned himself. 

383. Raghbardyal remained a fugitive till he died, a 
year or two ago. IJmrez Singh, the son of one of the two 
men whose murder has just been described, informed me that, 
as a matter of fact, Raghbardyal was not present at the mur¬ 
der, and as he was childless, no one cared to seek him out, 
while the matter had passed from the recollection of the 
authorities. This disputed share, it will thus be seen, caused 
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the death of the four foremost men of the day on this border, 
and the outlawry of the fifth, while it still remained in the 
hands of the third party detailed above, the talukdars of 
Meopar-Dhala, who now hold it. 

384. Jagdeo Singh, alias Husain Alt .—Allusion bas 
been made to this mau, who is of the first party. He is the 
only instance of one of the clan becoming a Musalman in 
these times. He was in full possession of his estate, and 
about 21 or 22 years of age, when, about nineteen years ago, 
he voluntarily and by conviction became a convert, abdicat¬ 
ing in favor of his younger brother, Bdbu Umrez Singb, the 
present talukdar. He resides at Fyzabad and has Rs. 4,000 
a year settled upon him from the estate by his brother, but 
there is no official record of his name. He passes his time 
in devotional duties, and three years ago made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and was absent seventeen months. He was sub¬ 
jected to all the inconveniences, including a limited supply of 
water, incidental to a sis months’ voyage in a pilgrim ship,"and 
his journey cost him Rs. 3,000. He is married, and has a 
son and a daughter.^ In appearance he resembles a gentle¬ 
manly Maulvi, and in this respect contrasts strangely with his 
brother, who looks like what he is—a bluff yeoman. He 
retains no Hindu customs such as reverencing the cow, plaster'- 
ing the fire-place, &c., as most of the Khanzadas do who were 
of the same clan, but who were converted generations before. 

385. It will be seen from the details above recorded 
that of the five sons of Zalim Singh of Meopur, the descend¬ 
ants of the first and third have absorbed the estates of the 
second, fourth, and fifth , while two of our great talukdar 
houses have sprung from the first Bon,vis., Isi, Udrez Singh 
and Chandrez Sin^ of Meopur-Dhauroa, and 2nd, Umrez 
Singh of Meopur-Baragaon. Two great houses have also 

from the third son, viz., 1st, Israj Singh, and 2nd, 
Lallu Sah, of Meopur-Dahla. When I allude to the two last- 
uai^ B4bus as forming two houses, I must note that they 
hold nndOTajomt sanad ; but they have frequent disputes 
^ they have made a private partition of their holdino-s. 
JW have now succeeded to the estate of the fugitive Ealh- 
^^Singh though his widow, who held ft and <fied 
dKilteBB* llagjiDa3:ajal left a second "widowj but she was set 
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aside on the plea of having been married when her husband 
was an outlaw. 

386. At the time of, or shortly before old Zalim Singh’s 
death the Meopur property consisted of 289 villages, paying 
Es. 48,420 to Government; his offspring held no less than 
548 villages at annexation, paying Bs. 1,45,356 per annum to, 
Government. 

387. Meopur Khas .—This is the parent village of the 
second great faction of the clan. It was first inhabited by 
Eajkumars ten generations ago, when Madhkar Sah crossed 
the Gumti and occupied it. The village contains 174 houses 
and 745 acres of land, and it is held in three portions by the 
three talukdars whose estates have Meopur prefixed to their 
other names, and who cling to their respective ancestral por¬ 
tions with much pride and pertinacity. There was formerly 
a, mud fort here, the site of which is now marked by a much- 
reverenced mound of earth. But although this was the parent 
village of this faction of the Eajkumars, their great strong¬ 
hold was the fort of Dwarka. This fort is in the south-east 
corner of the district, on the left bank of the Gumti, and 
overhanging it. I read to Mangal Singh, Eajkumar, kinsm an 
and agent of Bdbu Israj Singh, the account of this fort pub¬ 
lished in 1836 in Dr. Butler’s “ Topography of Southern Oudh,” 
and astonished him not a little with the information which it 
contained. He at once pronounced the account to be a “ junum 
putr,” containing an accurate account of the events, so I 
hesitate not to give it here;— 

388. “ This fort is garrisoned by 1,000 men, the fol¬ 
lowers of Fateh Bahadur, a notorious freebooter. His father 
Pahlwan Singh, his uncles Zorawar Singh and Sangram Sah, 
and his grandfather Zalim Singh, earied their depredations so 
far, habitually plundering all boats that passed the fort, and 
having on two occasions intercepted the pay sent from Jaun- 
pur for the troops at Sultanpur, that about a. d. 1812 it 
was thought necessary to make an example of them. Ac¬ 
cordingly the 42nd Eegiment Native Infantry, then stationed 
at Sultdnpur, reinforced by artillery and infantry from 
Benares, and also by the chakladar Ghulam Husain and his 
escort, the whole under the command of Colonel Faithfull, 
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after breaching the fort, took it by assault, with the loss of 
au oflScer and eight men killed. The place was then 
occupied for some years by a detachment from Sultdnpur. 
Sarabdhawan Singh commanded the fort during the siege 
and assault, and he now lives in the Azamgarh district. 
Fateh Bahadur, then a boy, and now about 30 years of age, 
was present at the storming of the fort, and after the with- 
iawal, six years ago, of the British detachment, repaired 
and re-occupied it; he is now the terror of all Aldemau, 
which at different times he has ravaged. He is a troublesome 
subject to the Oudh Government, paying no more than the 
old assessment of his lands, Rs. 50,000, and being prepared 
for resistance or for flight should any additional demand be 
made. Boats unprotected by the presence of a European 
are subjected to undue detentions and exactions when pass¬ 
ing Dwarka and some other points on the Gumti.”* 

389. I hope to be pardoned for saying that it is a 
strange contrast to reflect upon, that a quarter of a century 
after the above paragraph was written, it fell to the lot of a 
near connection of its author to have to wander about, one 
may almost say unattended, in the heart of the coimtry of 
these “ robbers” and “ fieebooters,” whose offspring, under 
the benign influence of the British rule, have turned into 
well-disposed citizens and landlords, ready to aid the officers of 
Government in the disposal of the most intricate rights con¬ 
nected with the settlement of their estates. 

390. The old cantonment at Dwarka is still marked by 
an old well and some peeprd trees which grow on the site of 
the old lines. Mounds of earth and broken bricks show 
where the officers’ houses stood, and there are the remains 
of the old fort, which is still difficult of approach from rugged 
and steep ravines. But the dense thorny jungle, extending 
over thousands of acres, has disappeared, and cultivation is 
now carried up to the ditch and works. The natural position 
must have been very strong and the artificial works immense. 

391. Mangal Singh, to whom I have alluded above, 
seemed to take pleasure in relating to me the chronicles of 
Sarabdhawan Singh, the Rob Roy of the clan : how he attack¬ 
ed the Government treasure which was being conveyed to 


♦ Dr, Botler^s Topogrupliy of Southern Oudh. 
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Sult&ipur : how his fort was storifted and occupied : how 
twenty-two expeditions were planned for his capture and 
how he escaped from all of these : how the British Gorern- 
ment, as Mangal Singh believes, in admiration of his j)rowess, 
eventually removed the ban of outlawry against him: and 
how at last he was betrayed and murdered by his own kins¬ 
men. Fully admitting and perhaps extolling the bygone 
achievmentsof his clansmen, Mangal Singh professes to bless 
the day that brought them under the present peaceful rule. 

392. The home of Nanemau -—This is one of the six 
original families of the clan that crossed the Gumti and set¬ 
tled at this beautiful spot on the left bank of the river, three 
miles above Dera. This taluka is held by a coparcenary 
community, of whom Bdbu Sitla Baksh is primus inter 
pares. The estate consisted of 73 villages at annexation, 
paying Rs. 19,172 to Government, and circumstances have 
led to its being taken under direct management. The 
talukdar I have found intelligent and exceedingly useful in 
the way of communicating information, of which he pos¬ 
sesses a great stock, and in arbitrating the disputes of his 
clansmen. He has always made common cause with Dera 
in the numerous faction-fights. This property is deeply 
mortgaged, and is unremunerative from the lands being 
split up and held by endless members of the coparcenary 
body. 

S93. There was formerly an image of uncut stone at 
Hanemau dedicated to Mahadeo and known as Nurbadesur- 
Mahadeo. This stone was brought from the Nerbudda river. 
Eshwar is one of the names of Mahadeo, and the name of this 
particular representation of that idol was Nurbudda-Eshwar, 
which became gradually corrupted into Nurbadesur.* The 
image has however long since disappeared, 

394. The Parris-Patti house .—This estate was formerly 
considered a taluka, but it has now been ruled not to be one, 
as it has been subject to sub-division. The family, as has 
already been recorded, is descended from Umrao Singh, a 
turbulent brother of ZaJim Singh, and it therefore belongs to 


• It has been suggested that Mahadeo is a vague general name and Eshwar 
a distinctiye name ^ as Paim-eshwar; the Eternal Being. 
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the Meopur faction. But Parris-Patti is situated close to 
Dera, and probably for this reason, ever since two brothers 
just named quarrelled and separated, Umrao Singh and his 
successors, like the Thdkurs of Nanemau, always joined Dera 
in their faction quarrels. 

■ 395 . The TifwaJia communities .—I have now described 
all the talukdars of the Eajkumar clan in this pargana; it 
only remains for me to mention that, besides many isolated 
villages held by individuals or petty communities of that 
family, there are in the pargana twenty estates or mahdls, 
made up of from five to thirty-two villages or fractions of 
such, and held by influential parties of this clan. These 
estates generally lie in a high belt of land, running along 
the left bank of the Gumti, the entire length of the pargana, 
and extending north from it to a depth of four or five miles. 
From its position, with regard to the river, this locality is 
known as the Tirwaha. These Tirwaha Rajkumars formed 
the third great faction of the clan, and they were at once so 
numerous, so cohesive, and so well led, that they had little 
difficulty in holffing their own, when it came to blows, either 
against Meopur or Dera. They were usually led by the chiefs 
of Barwaripur, Pakarpur, and Tawakulpur. 


396. Hamidpur .—There is an asthan (spot or abode) 

„ . , „ . in this village dedicated to the goddess 

of destruction, Debi. Fairs are half- 
yearly held on the 24th and- 25th of each Xuar and Chait, 
which are visited by four or five thousand persons who 
never stay over the night: nor is produce of any importance 
brought for sale. 

397. Begethuah .—There is an asthan here dedicated 
to Mahabir or Hanuman, the Monkey god. The country 
round about was formerly a dense jungle, and all trace of the 
shrine, which is deemed to be of immense antiquity, had con¬ 
fessedly been lost: but about a century ago Eamparshad 
Das, an Ajudhya Bairagi of renown, whilst traversing 
the woods, came upon this spot, which inspiration is believed 
to' have pointed out to him as the long lost shrine. A week¬ 
ly f^ has ever since been held on Tuesdays, and in the esti¬ 
mation of Hindus the spot is thought to be second only to 
Ajtfdhya in sanctity. There is also a large annual fair on 
the first Tuesday after the twentieth day of the month of 
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Sawan, which is attended by about 20,000 persons who 
conae from considerable distances for the purpose. 

398. There are two ponds here, named Makri-Kund 
and Hattiah-Harn, which have important mythological as¬ 
sociations. The story of these is that one Makri was a 
fairy at the court of the god Indra who incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of her master and was visited with his curse, and, 
in consequence, became a tadpole inhabiting this pond. To 
her many importunities that she might be released from this 
low estate Indra at length listened, and she was assured that 
.should she succeed in touching the foot of Mahabfr, the 
Monkey-god, she would be restored to her former self. 
During the war in Ceylon which followed between Kdm- 
chandar, the hero of the Rdjputs, and Rdwan, the champion 
of Brabminism, Lachman, the brother of the former, was 
.sorely wounded, and Hanumau was deputed to the Hima¬ 
layas to fetch a charmed herb (mul-sajawan) to effect his 
cure. On his journey Mahabfr tarried at Begethuah. 
Bdwan, having heard of the deputation of Mahabfr, des"- 
patched his own maternal uncle Kalman to intercept and 
detain him until the wounded Lachman should die in the 
absence of the drug. On his arrival at this spot, Mahabfr 
encountered Kalman in the garb of a devotee, and, being 
beguiled by the latter, he agreed to adopt him as his future 
preceptor and guide. But Mahabfr was thirsty from travel, 
and he was accordingly referred to the Makri-Kund for 
water, and while he was drinking, the golden opportunity was 
accorded to the suffering tadpole for which she had waited 
so long. She was at once restored to her former fairy 
shape, and exhibited her gratitude by divulging to Mahabfr 
the plot of bis enemy. The Monkey-god then conceived the 
design of murdering Kalman, but having the fear of the con¬ 
sequences of taking the life of a Brahmin before his eyes, he 
sought counsel of the fairy. She soon pointed out an escape 
from the embarrassment, and this was by simply bathing in 
the neighbouring pond, called Hattiah-Ham, and having 
afforded this information, she disappeared into the clouds. 
Having rejoined the devotee, Mahabfr despatched him by 
driving him into the bowels of the earth, and he obtained 
the promised absolution by bathing in the pond indi¬ 
cated. 


19f 
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It is tile recollection of these traditions that lends snch 
lustre to this spot, although the tank of absolution has long 
since ceased even to retain water; but there is a mysterious 
charm about it still, for when the soil from its bed is carried 
olf and mixed with the water of other places, it is supposed to 
be eflScacious in washing out the sins of the remorseful, and 
with such successful results, it would appear, as to induce 
many to persevere in the harmless folly to the present day. 

399. The Mansapur Tair .—About sixty years ago 
Dammar Das, Raghbansi, of this village gave llimself up to 
prayer, and attained celebrity as a successful divine. He 
was succeeded by his pupil Nehal Das, who also acquired 
fame. The latter excavated a tank thirty years ago, and 
having had water carried from all the different well-known 
Hindu bathing-places, such as Allahabad, Muttra, Gaya, 
Hardwar, &c., in the presence of an immense assembly of 
men of the order, it was poured into this tank. Since then 
a bathing fair has been held at this place twice a year, on the 
30th of Kartik and the 24th of Chait, which is attended by 
20,000 people of the vicinity, when offerings are made on 
the site of the funeral pyre of Dammar Das. The visitors 
c-carcely stay over the night, and no goods of importance are 
brought for sale. 

400. The Bharnadi Fair. — A. Brahmin by name 
Dharmangat Pandy, a descendant of Matkar Pande, was. 
murdered by the Rajkumars of this village, and this sin was 
visited on‘the heads of the latter by the spirit of the deceased, 
for they soon lost the village. The memory of the Brahmin 
martyr is still honoured on the 25th of the month of Kuar, 
when a fair is annually held, which is attended by about 2,000 
of the neighours; no produce of note is brought for sale. 

401. The Fair of Karre-Deo at Ahetah .—When the 
Sakarwar Rajputs had taken the place of the subdued Bhar 
tribe in this locality, the former clan brought their hereditary 
idol, a stone image, and set it up in this village, and to this 
day offerings are regularly made to it on all occasions of 
marriages, births, and rejoicings generally, by bot}i the Hin¬ 
du Musalman branches of the Sakarwar clan. There 
» an annual fair held on the first Tuesday after the I5th day. 
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of jeth, more especially to do honour to the idol, when about 
2,000 of the neighbours assemble for the day. 

402. Dargah Makdum Maruf .—Allusion has already 
been made, in treating of the Musalmans of the pargana 
to Sheikh Makdum Manif. He lived in the town of Aide- 
man, when it was in its zenith, much respected and honoured, 
and when he died, he’ was there enshrined. A large fair used- 
annually to be held to commemorate his death, but this has 
been discontinued for many a year, 

403. Juriyah Shahid, in the same locality, is a tomb,- 
respected as that of a blessed martyr, where offerings used 
to be made by those afflicted with ague—hence its name—with 
the happiest effect. But for a century nearly, the place has 
lost its charm, and has consequently fallen into disrepute. 

404. The hermitage of Suited Nath .—On the high 
bank of the Gumti,. near tbe two last indicated places, is an 
old Hindu Math or temple, said to have been built By Suttai 
Nath, Aughur Fakir, two centiu’ies and half ago, which ia 
surrounded with the charm of mystery. It is said that there Is 
a subterranean passage leading from this temple down to the 
water’s edge below, of 360 compartments ; and the darkness 
within is so intense that no one has ventured beyond the first 
three or four of these. It has been suggested that this passage 
was, in reality, a tunnel passing under the river, but the more 
likely story is that it was a covered way leading to the 
water’s edge for purposes of supply or escape. Such sub¬ 
terranean caverns were, according to Sir H. Elliot, often con- 
stru<;ted by the Bhars, and have beeto found in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, &c., and as we find this 
one immediately adjoining an old Bhar city and strenghold, 
the inference seems unavoidable that it is one of these. The 
temple of which I am writing has been forsaken for ten years, 
before which period it used to be occasionally occupied by 
peripatetic mendicants. 

405. ‘This kasbah or town was the capital 
of the pargana, and the headquarters of the tahsil sub-divi¬ 
sion, known by the same name, and, which include parganas 
Aldemau, Surhurpur, and Majora, from after annexation. 
It contain 673 houses and 2,947 souls, of whom 1,337 are 
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Musaluiansand 1,610 Hindus. It is affirmed that in the days 
of Akbar treasure had frequently to be conveyed backwards 
and forwards between Bens;al and Agra, and that one Dost 
Huhammad, Eesaldar, had the chief charge of escorting it. 
This man selected the route through Oudh, and in further¬ 
ance of this object he cleared the jungle and founded thi.S 
town, to which he gave his own name. His tomb is still in 
good preservation under a bargad tree, which is said to be a 
remnant of the old jungle, near the fine bridge. This bridge 
was commenced by Agha Ali, the ex-Ndzim, three years 
before the British rule, and it was built after the model of 
the far-famed Jaunpur bridge. The wood with which the 
bricks were burnt cost nothing, but upwards of Es. 20,000 
bad been spent upon the work when we annexed the province, 
and it was still unfinished. A considerable sum has since 
been laid out by our Government, and the undertaking does 
great credit to the originator. 

406. Dostpur has never been a malguzari village. 
The town, as has already been said, was built by the Eisaldar 
on a bit of jungle land, and until 30 years ago it remained as 
State property in the hands of the officials of Government. 
The town gradually spread, until houses began to be built on 
the lands of the neighbouring malguzari village of Firozpur, 
and this in time led to the owners of the latter village appro¬ 
priating to themselves the proprietary possession of the 
township of Dostpur also. Since the year 43F. the greater 
portion of the town has been in the hands of Shioi’aj Singh, 
talukdar of Meopur, and his son Israj Singh, and the rest h^as 
been attached to the Dera property. The Dhauroa branch 
of the Meopur family, however, claim a certain number of 
bouses as having belonged to tbe Sakarwars of Alladadpur. 
whose property they absorbed. There is no mention of the 
town of Dostpur in the sanads under which the talukdars 
who claim hold their estates. 

407. Lachmanpur .—There is a well-known family of 
pandits who possess this village, who came from Satasi, in 
the Gorakhpur district; Lachmidat, the present chief, being 
in the fifth generation since their advent. They seem to 
have been adopted as religions preceptors and settled here 
by the Kajkumars, holding the village under sale from some 
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of that clan. The old pandit, according to his own account, 
was held in estimation bj the late Mr. Thomason, as b,e 
relates that he was sent for by him, and renaained a month at 
Allahabad long ago, giving bywastahs and his opinion op 
many points. He calls himself 70 now. His nephew, Suraj 
Narain, is said to be superior in attainments to Umadat Pandit 
of Ajudhya, whom he has more than once vanquished ip 
argument. He was six years at Benares finishing his educa¬ 
tion, and he with great good humour told me how he had 
been worsted in discussions which he had held with Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, with whom he appears to have been intimate. It is 
cmious to see men of so much learning in such an out-of-the- 
way place. The head of the family has the honorary distinc¬ 
tion of “ Acharaj,” one who can teach all the sLx Shastars. 
He receives a pension in lieu of resumed lands from our Go¬ 
vernment, through the Collector of Benares, of Hs. 82-14-0 per 
annum, which was originally granted in perpetuity, under 
section 2, Regulation XXXIV. of 1795, to Govind Mitter, 
whose name appears in Mr. Duncan’s list. In February, 1832, 
Kowal Baia succeeded to the pension, and in the following 
May she was succeeded by the present incumbent. 


PARGANA SURHURPUE.* 

408. The origin ofthenameofthispargana is unknown, 
- but it is said to have been 


Ko. 

Name. 

No. of 
villages. 


Surliurpur 

••t 

4 

2 

Katgarh 


14.1 

3- 

Kunhaien 


77 

4 

Dawunpara 


35 

5 

Ktindaura ... 

• # • 

62 

G 

Bumbhadi ... 

«•« 

42 

7 

Fakarpnr ... 


17 

8 

Atgaonwa ... 

»«# 

63 

9 

Eklak 


10 

10 

Ebarka 


49 

11 

Bhetaura ... 


51 

12 

Ehajurdi 


41 

13 

Thardi 

... 

47 


Subah Allahabad. 


given to it by one Sohandul, 
a chief of the Bhars. It is 
further affirmed that prior to 
the adoption of the designa¬ 
tion of pargana, the tract of 
country subsequently in¬ 
cluded within its bounds, con¬ 
sisting of 748 mauzas, was 
divided into the tappas mar¬ 
ginally noted. Surhurpur is 
named in the Ain-i-Akbati 
as one of the forty parganas 
included in Sarkar Jaunpnr, 


Mr. r. Caniegv, c,i.b. 
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409. Tbe Bhars were formerly dominant in tbis pargana, 
and it was inh.-ibited chiefly by them ; traces of their build¬ 
ings may still be seen in the seven following villages 
Surhurpux”, Harpur, Khanpur-Pilaia, Umrun, Bhojgi, Deodih, 
and Masoura. Their advent and status is matter for con¬ 
jecture, but they are known to have paid revenue to the rulers 
of Delhi, and their downfall is here attributed to default, and 
lack of power to manage, in the early days of Timur Shah, 
450 years ago.* The Tharus of the Tardi are said by 
the people of these parts to be the descendants of the 
expelled Bhars, but in 14 villages of this pargana an 
unusually large number of these people are still to be 
found tending swine, seldom tilling on their own account, 
and engaged in menial servitude. I have been told of one 
of these who will not plough with his own hand to this day, 
alleging as his reason that he is descended from a chief 
amongst his people ! but I have been unable to trace tbe in¬ 
dividual. These people affirm that they are the descendants 
of the Rajbhars of old, and they have nothing in common with 
the Kdjputs of these times. None of the existing Bhars 
have any rights in the soil, and so all proprietary rights 
date from a period subsequent to them, and may he traced 
back to seven parties who, from time to time, settled iu the 
parganaj first as servants of the Bhars, and who eventually 
succeeded these people in their revenue engagements with 
the dominant power. Details of these seven families will be 
given in tbe sequel. 

410. On two different occasions during the last and at 
the beginning of the present century was territory ceded to 
the British Government by the rulers of Oudh. The first 
of these was in 1775, when the Naw4b Asf-ud-daulah under 
treaty finally made over the estates of the R4ja of Benares 


♦ Noie^^Xt will at once occur to the historical student that Timur Shah never 
peDctrated further than Delhi, where he remained only a few days^ after he overthrew 
Mahmud Toghlak, in 1398 a d., when he again quitted India. Almost simultaneously 
however, with the above events, Mahmud’s Wazir, Kh&ja Jahan, founded the kingdoni 
of Jaunpur, A.n. 1394, or 470 years ago ; and he no doubt had a good deal to do with 
the Buppreasion of the Bhars in these parts. So that, though it appears quite absurd 
to say that Timur exercised any influence here 460 years ago, it is not difficult to see 
that his operations before Delhi were intimately connected with the establishment of 
the aaunpur dynnsty, which included all these parts and extended up to Kanauj By 
local tradition, a great many events here are attributed to the time of Timur and the 
above facts explain the reason, and show tradition to be not far out. * 
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and the Jaunpur district, and this led to the formation of 
the boundary of the Surhurpur and Aldemau parganas 
with , that district. The other occasion was in 1801, when 
Nawdb Saadat Ali made over what are known to us as the 
“ ceded districts” of the old Eegulations, the transfer being 
effected in accordance with the actual status of 1206Ft, and 
under this arrangement the boundary with the Azam- 
garh district, of both parganas Surhurpur and Birhar, was 
formed. 

411. Under the last of these transfers 199 villages, 
comprising the entire tappa of Pakarpur and portions of 
seven other tappas, passed away from pargana Surhurpur, 
and these, with pargana Negun in Azamgarh, and part of 
Ungli in Jaunpur, on the authority of Sir H. M. Elliot, 
were formed into what is now known as pargana Mahaol of 
the former district At the time of cession Mahaol was 
entered in the registers as a taluka only. 

412. The 199 villages that I have alluded to as having 
been transferred from Surhurpur formed part of the 
taluka, and when the separation took place, all villages 
belonging to that estate went over with it, without any 
reference whatever to geographical situation or a convenient 
frontier. It was this that led to the troublesome state of 
things which has ever since existed, of isolated villages of 
Oudh being found within the circuit of our old districts, and 
vice versa. 

413. The portion of pargana Surhurpur which re¬ 
mained in Oudh after cession, and which passed into our 
hands at annexation, is in shape something like an irregular 
arch and consisted of 549 villages. These have now been 
reduced in number under settlement operations to 233 
(para. 46). The pargana is bounded on the north by Birhar 
and Akbarpur ; on the west by the latter and Aldemau, 
all parganas of this district; on the east by the Azamgarh 
district ; and on the south by that district as well as zila 
Jaunpurj audit is intersected by unnavigable rivers, viz, the 
Tons and the Majwi, which abundantly lend their waters 
for irrigation purposes. 
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414. I now proceed to detail the seven dominant 
families of the pargana, of whom mention has already been 
made, and I will endeavour to put them in the order of their 
supposed advent. 

415. [These seven families were—(1) the Ponwars, (2) 
the Palwars, (3) the Kachwahas, (4) the Bargaiyans, (5) the 
Kausits, (6) the Chandels, and (7) the Sayyids. Four of 
them, however, the Ponwars, the Bargaiyans, the Kausiks, 
and the Chandels, do not now hold any land in the pargana, 
and a fifth, the Sayyids, hold only part of a village in sub¬ 
settlement, and with regard to these it wiU be enough to say 
that they at first held the management under the Bhars of 
tappa Ekiak, Atgaonwa, Kandaura, and Sumbhadi, and after¬ 
wards for a time succeeded the Bhars in these tappas.] 

( 2 ) The Palwaes. 

416. This is the more prosperous clan referred to in 
the last paragraph. One Pirtraj Deo, Sombansi, known also 
by the name of Mardeo, and more familiarly still as Bhardeo, 
is said to have come from Pali, in the Hardoi district, in 
Oudh, in Sambat 1305, or six hundred and fifteen years ago, 
and to have taken up his residence in mauza EAnnupur 
close to Bandipur in this pargana, where he accepted service^ 
under the Bhars. From having come from Pali, he and his 
descendants thenceforth took the name of Palwars, and ceased 
to be known as Sombansis. After a time he was promoted 
to the management of tappas Tardi and Khurka. Subse¬ 
quently, when the Bhars were driven out, he entered into 
revenue engagements with the Delhi rulers for the tappas 
in question, consisting of 96 villages, and he afterwards 
extended his influence by taking possession of parganas 
Kauria, Tilheni, Ahraula, and Dadur-Kariat, which are now 
in the Azamgarh district. Mr, Thomason also shows that 
these powerfol people made still further appropriations at a 
subsequent period by encroaching on the neighbouring forest 
Imrds of Nizamabad. 

417. Pirtraj Deo had five sons; of these Bhim Deo, the 
eldest, and Bharat Deo, the second, were legitimate, and 
accompanied their father from Pali. He then formed a 
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connexion with a female inhabitant of tbe Ranupur woods, 
of great personal beauty, to whom tradition assigns the 
character of being the daughter of a fairy (Deokaneah), or of 
a demon (Dain). This woman gave birth to Harihar Deo, 
the third son of Pirttaj. The latter is said to have formed 
other attachments for an Ahirin and a Bharin, both of low 
origin, and of \vhotn there are multitudinous descendants in 
the Azamgarh district ; but as the history of these branches 
pertains more properly to that zila, I will not encumber this 
report with further details regarding them. 

418. Of the above-named son-s, the eldest, Bhim Deo? 
betook himself to a hermit’s life, and he therefore forfeited 
bis birthright. To the second son, Bharat Deo, was assigned 
pargana Eauria-Tilhefli, zila Azamgarh, and at a subsequent 
period his offspring overran the pai'gana of Birhar in this dis¬ 
trict : and it is from him that tbe four present talukdars of 
Birhar descend, representing the senior and legitimate branch 
of the clan, whose history will be given with the pargana to 
which they belong. 

419. To Harihar Deo, the illegitimate son, was assign¬ 
ed the tappas of Tardi and Khurka in pargana Surhurpur, 
and be and his offspring have always on account of their 
origin been stigmatized as Dainias (the children of the Dain^ 
or Bantarrias (the dwellers in Woods !) 

420. Tradition says that on one occasion soon after the 
birth of her son this lady of the woods was engaged in the 
homely office of baking cakes, when her infant, which lay 
some paces off, began to cry. The domestic feelings were 
divided between neglecting the babe or neglecting the cakes ; 
at this juncture the husband arrived, just in time to see his 
(fairy or fiend) wife assume supernatural and gigantic propor¬ 
tions, so as to allow both the baking and nursing to go 
on at one and the same time. But finding her secret 
discovered, tbe Dain disappeared for ever, leaving her son 
as a legacy to her astonished husband! This child was 
the Harehar Deo mentioned above, from whom this branch 
of the clan descend, as shown on the accompanying genealo¬ 
gical tree. They still form the majority of the inhabitants 

20p 
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of fourteen villages in tins pargana, ■while the talukdars of 
Tigra, Bdbu Pirti Pal Sin»h, and of Morerah, Thdkurain 
Brij Koar, widow of Ram Dat Singh, belong to this 
branch, live in this pargana, and are seventeen removes from 
their common progenitor, the son of the Dain. Strange though 
it may seem, the villages in which these talukdars live, and 
which give their names to their respective properties, are only 
in part owned by them and in part by others. 

421. Our earliest records have reference to the year a. ix 
1790 fll97F.), and from these we learn at that time the family 
held in this pargana two talukas and twenty-five smaller estates, 
paying Rs. 36,266 annual revenue to Government. At the last 
summary settlement two talukas remained, paying Rs. 9,3/69, 
and 13 smaller estates, paying Rs. 10,706 per annum; the clans¬ 
men are also sub-proprietors in 46 villages, which pay Rs. 8,489 
a year ; their total payments in this sulD-divisioBi thus equal 
Rs. 28,564. The falling off in their payments is in conse¬ 
quence of the estate of Keherah Salempur only being for 
a time in one of the talukas, about the year above indi¬ 
cated. 


422. These Pal wars were the first people who oflfered 
a successful opposition to the extensions and usurpations 
of the Eajkumar clan. At page 15 of the Aldemau 
report reference is made to the battles fought for the 
village of Masorah, in this pargana. That village be¬ 
longed to tlie Palwar property of Birmah. This pro¬ 
perty was managed by six branches of one family of the 
elan. Of these, four, having fallen into decay, made their 
holdings over to the talukdar of Dera ; a fifth had already 
made his share over to the talukdar of Meopur ; and when 
the latter went to take possession, the Dera party raised the 
country, and the great battle was fought in which so many of 
the Meopur family lost their lives, and they also lost, and 
never afterwards recovered, the footing they had in mahdl 
Birmah. 

423. It was this branch of the Rajkumars, from their 
local position, that was most likely to overrun the Palwar 
country, but their usurpations in that quarter were terminated 
by the proceedings at Masorab. 
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424. The house of Tigra. —From 1790 to 1816 a.d. 
Bdbu Sarrabjit Singh held this taluka, which then consisted 
of 46 mauzas, paying Rs. 9,601 revenue. He left two sons, 
Oobindbaksh Singh and Gobinddial Singh, and was succeeded 
by the former, but the property in the meanwhile had lost some 
of its villages. About the year 1828, these brothers gratui¬ 
tously put to death Mohan Lai, kdmingo of the pargana, who 
happened to have a house in the Azamgarh district; and on 
this account the relatives of the deceased were enabled to ap¬ 
ply to the British authorities for redress. The brothers were 
summoned to stand their trial; but they, falling to give them¬ 
selves up, were outlawed, and several ineffectual attempts 
were made to apprehend them. About the year 1832, the 
name of the younger brother was entered as joint owner of 
the property. In 1839, the Oudh oflScials succeeded in appre¬ 
hending Gobindbaksh, the elder brother, and made him over to 
the Azamgarh authorities, who, owing to want of jurisdiction, 
had to transfer him to the Lucknow authorities, by whom he 
was retained a close prisoner until long afterwards, when 
he was released by death. The younger brother, Gobinddial, 
ovaded capture for many years j but in the year 1852, being 
then a revenue defaulter and fugitive of the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment, he fell sick, and in the hope doubtless of obtaining ab¬ 
solution for his many sins, he betook himself to Allahabad, 
hoping that there he might die. He was traced, however, by 
Captain Orr, of the Oudh Frontier Police, and apprehended, 
and he died shortly afterwards in the Azamgarh jail ere his 
•case was investigated. He was succeeded in his property 
by his son, Bdbu Pirti Pal Singh, the present talukdar, who 
was at once officially recognized by the Oudh authorities. 
The two brothers, whose history is above sketched, were 
notorious freebooters, and within the recollection of the writer, 
their names inspired terror all along the Azamgarh border.* 
Their successor is a man of comparative insignificance, yet 
he made himself troublesome in the mutinies, and a force 
was sent from Azamgarh to destroy his fort at Tigra, which 
is just within the Fyzabad district. 


♦ iVofe.—When Wajid All Khan was N5zim, his Htnil, Jamshed Khan, was killed 
in an encounter with this clan; and the present Thakurain Brij Koar of Morerali 
succeeded her father-in-law, who fell fighting against the Nazim; KUja Darshan 
‘Singh. 
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(3) The Kachwahas. 

425. It is affirmed that six hundred years ago, one Eanjit 
Singh of this clan* came from J aipur, and, having accepted 
service under the Bhars, he vcas appointed by them manager 
of tappa Kanhaiean, and he lived to replace his employers 
on their overthrow, when the revenue engagement of the 
tappa, condsting of 77 villages, was made with him. The 
records of A. n. 1778 <1180 F.) show that in that year this 
family held nineteen estates, paying Rs. 7,183 to Government. 
They began to decline a very few years after this, and in the 
year (1243 F.) a. d. 1836 they did not retain the settlement 
of a single village, all their proprietary rights having been 
absorbed by the then progressing Rajkumars. 

426. The Kachwahas still are owners of several villages 
across the neighbouring Jaunpur border, where their interests 
jfere protected by the north-west village system. In the 
last Ottdh summary settlement these people were acknow¬ 
ledged as sub-proprietors in sixteen villages, paying Rs. 9,970 
per annum as revenue. Ranjit Singh, the ori^nator of this 
colony, had an only son, and his descendants still constitute 
ffie majority of the inhabitants in nine villages, and the pre¬ 
sent representative, Sanuman Singh, is seventeenth in descent 
from the common ancestor. 

427. These are the original and principal land-owning 
aioilies of the pargana, to which the present proprietary 
itles in the soil must usually be traced back ; but there are 
ilso other minor families of (1) Brahmins, (2) Bais, (3) 
Dhauhans, and (4) Kayaths, holding one or two villages each, 
vho can in like manner trace back to the Bhars ; and there 
ire also Mahomedan proprietors, whose advent dates from 
;he reign of Akbar, or mayhap of the Eastern kings, and whose 
jresent tenures rest on rent-free (aymah) or service grants 


e or * descended from Cush or Knsha, the eldest son 

Mimao The Kachwahas expelled the Minas and Birgnjuis from Jaipur, where they 
»»»» dominant, and they are mentioned as occupying the Doah (Anterbed) in the 
nth <»ntnry by thepoet Chand. The Kaohwalms of Narwar assisted 

«tB«a*£eBeeoft.jmUore in the begmning of the 9th century.—Sir fl. Af. JSftof 
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of those periods. The holdings of these persons are detailed 
■ in the following statement :— 


Caste. 

In 1380 F. 

In 1197 F. 

In 1266 E. 





Superior. 

Inferior. 

Brahmins 


3 

3 

4 

16 

Bais 


2 

2 


... 

Obaubans 


i 

2 



Kiiyaths 


6 

6 

4 

1 

^lusalmans 


53 

41 

5 

2 


(4) The Rajkumahs. 

428. The history of the rise and progress of this 
clan in the district is detailed in the Aldemau report. 
Having overrun that pargana some 200 or more years 
ago, they gradually spread in the Surhurpur direction, and 
at the date of our earliest records, which go back over 90 
years, we find them holding the settlement of six villages in 
this sub-division, and they had in the meantime so' well 
improved their opportunities that when we annexed the 
province they had absorbed 188 villages. The talukdar of 
Baragaon, Bdbu tJmrez Singh, whose history has been 
given under the Meopur house, belongs to this clan, and has 
his head-quarters in the village of this pargana, which gives 
its name to his property, and which he usurped from the 
descendants of Saiyid Kamal. 

429. Under our revised settlement operations, pargana 
Surhurpur, as fi.nally arranged, contains 233 villages, which 
are now held as follows : Nos. 1 to 6 being Palwars; 7 to 9, 
Eajkumars ; and 10 and 11, Mahomedans:— 


JJo. 

JMame of talukdar and ot 
estate. 

No. of 
villages. 

Remarks. 

J 

Pirti Pal of Tigra 

18| 

^ These branches divided 14 genera- 

2 

Birj Koar of Morerah 

H 

3 tions ago : the estates are 9 geiie- 
^ rations old as talukas. 

3 

Hardat of Birhar 

2 

X These villages have been included in 

4 

Kishan Parshad of Birhar... 

2 

f the Birhar taluka since 1224F. 

5 

Mahip Narain of Birhar 

U 

6 

Siopargas of Birhar ... ’ 

H 

) 

7 

Udrez Singh of Dhauroa ... 

49| 


8 

Dmrez j>ingh of Baragaon, 

38 i 

V All acquired since 11 SOP. 

9 1 

Baja Sbanker Baksh of Dehra, 

24 

10 

Malik Hidayat Husain of 
Saminanpur 

9 

Acquired in 1212P. 

11 

Bakar Husain of Pirpur 


Acquired since 1216F. 

32 

Non-taluka villages 

60| 1 

Held by independent zemindars. 
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430. The pargana contaiua three towns, of which the 
capital* bears the same name, and numbers 1,474 inhabitants. 
It is now a place of small import, but formerly, when it was 
in the hands of the Sayyid zemindars, it used to supply men 
of education as Government officials. It stands on the left 
bank of the river Majwi, which is here spanned in the 
Jaunpur direction by a curious old masonry bridge said to 
be of Akbar’s time. There are also ruins of interest in this 
town. There is an old masonry fort on a rising ground, of 
the Bhar time, and tradition says that a Jogi named Subnath 
once held it, and so great was his repute that people fell to 
worshipping him. 

431. For this he incurred the displeasure of Sayyid 
Salar Mahsud Ghazi, who therefore proceeded against him 
and put him to death. This the Bhars resented, but they 
were overthrown and their forts destroyed. This old fort is 
also said to have been the stronghold of the Bhar chief 
Sohandal, mentioned in the beginning of this pargana hislory, 
but little reliance, however, can be placed on the stories told 
of either him or Subnath, There are also the following 
dargahs or shrines :— 


Isf, Dargah nf Shah Surwar Pir .—It is affirmed that 
a man of this name wandered here all the way from Shii’az 
and took up his abode at this place. His repute was so 
great that his pupils built a tomb over him, to which was 
attached so great a charm that those who visited it generally 
realized their wishes. People still assemble here on Thurs¬ 
days, and make offerings of sweetmeats, fowls, &c., and it is 
believed that if this be done for seven consecutive Thursdays 
by the afflicted they will be freed from their sufferings. 

2nd, Dargah of Shah Nur .—It is affirmed that about 
the same number of years ago a person of this name came 
from Arabia in the garb of a mendicant, and, having wandered 
all over Hindustan, selected this as his final resting-place. 
When the fame of his prophecies reached the throne of Delhi, 
royal rent-free grants were conferred upon him. It occurred 


* A Governor of Sarhttrpur, (Mir Abdul Rahman hv name) of the time of 
Hnmsymi, ia mentioned in Terishta/' Brigg’s translation, II., 192-3.—A. F. M, 
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to Hm to build bis own tomb during bis lifetime, and be 
selected as bis model tbe tomb that “ Hazrat Makdum 
Sayyid Asbraf Jabangir Sbab Suiniani/’ a still more famous 
diginitarv, bad recently built for himself, not many miles off^ 
at Eacboncha, pargana Birbar. It is asserted, and generally 
believed, that when Hazrat Makdum beard of this proceed¬ 
ing he paid a visit to Shah Nur, and, recognizing the simi¬ 
larity of design, was filled with displeasure and gave vent to 
bis feelings by observing—“ Tumbara Nur rahega, magar 
Zahur na boga,” which may be rendered—“ Your light may 
burn, but it will never blaze:” and from that time tbe fame of 
Nur waned. A lamp is not even burned with regularity over 
bis ashes, and no crowds assemble to honor tbe memory of 
tbe extinguished saint. It is but right to add that tbe des¬ 
cendants of Hazrat Makdum deny this traditional anecdote, 
on tbe ground that tbe latter died long before Nur was born. 
There are three minor dargahs here, of which details need 
not be given. 

432. Jaldlpur .—This town contains 1,323 inhabitants, 
and was built, on tbe right bank of the river Tons, in tbe 
days of tbe Emperor (JaMl-ud-din) Akbar, and hence its 
name. The town was formerly in pargana Akbarpur, and 
stands on tbe lands of mauza Nabwi-Alipur. This mauza 
gave its name to one of the tappa sub-divisions, which was 
held under rent-free grant, between the years 1154 and 
1212F., by Iftikhar-ud-daula, brother-in-law of Naw^lb Suja- 
ud-daula.* There was an old masonry fort here, in which 
the gentleman just named had his then revenue collecting 
establishment, but his rent-free grant was resumed by Nawdb 
Saadat Ali in the year last named, and since the fort has 
become a ruin. Under recent settlement arrangements the 
malguzari mauza in which this town is situated, and which 
is the property of Mdlik Hidayat Husain, has been trans¬ 
ferred from pargana Akbarpur to Surhufpur. 

433. Nagpur. —This, as far as population is concerned, 
is the chief place in the pargana and contains 2,672 persons, 
but in appearance it rather resembles three or four rural 


* iVbie.—This assertion is made on local information, The name is not named 
in the lists attached to the Bahti Begam treaties. 
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villages joined together than a town. It is on the same bank of 
the river Tons as Jalalpur, and not more than two miles 
from that place. It is said to have been founded by an early 
member of the Baragaon family, Sayyid Nakki by name, 
and to be older than of Jaldlpur, but very little seems to be 
known of its past history. 

434. Under the king’s G-overnment this pargana con¬ 
tained a colony of 600 houses of Mahomedan weavers. The 
facilities for getting Europe piece-goods, a result of annexa¬ 
tion and the demand for cotton consequent on the American 
war, has diminished the number of these weavers just one-half; 
there are now 300 houses of them in the pargana, and of these 
253 are situated in the towns of Jalalpur and Nagpur. Situa¬ 
ted between these towns is the village of Dundwah. At this 
place an edifice of some pretension, known by the name of the 
“ Imambara Panchaiti Jolaha,” or “ subscription church of 
the weavers,” was built nearly a century ago under the super¬ 
vision of Yar Muhammad, weaver and broker. Rs. 4,000 
were raised for the purpose by the fraternity, each man setting 
aside the fourth of a pice from the price of every piece of doth 
he wove towards the common object. An annual fair is here 
held on the 13th day of Rajjab, which is largely attended by 
persons in search of relief from their sorrows. 

435. ZJsraha is the only other place in the par¬ 
gana which contains any approach to a bazaar: it is situated 
on the Jaunpur frontier, and the population amounts to 
340 souls. 

436. Piti^a .—A noted darwesh named Sayyid Mahmud 
Shah is said to have wandered here from the far west 200 
years ago, and to have taken up his residence in this village. 
He died and was buried, and somebody built over him a tomb 
which is most pic'-uresquely situated in a grove of fine old 
trees. A hundred people assemble on Thursdays, when the 
same forms, with like results, are gone through as’have been 
detailed under the dargah of Shah Sarwar. 

437. Ya^ingar/i/or^.—This picturesque masonry ruin 
was built by one Shekh Gulam Yasin, whose ancestors. 
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Shekh Arzani and Shekh Nizam-ud-din, are said to have 
come from Ghazni and to have located themselves in this 
place, which was then a jungle, and is in fact little else 
now. 


438. This person rose to be Naib Subahdar of Jaun- 
pur and Ghdzipur, and acquired great power and influence, 
which he exercised by taking proprietary possession of the 
surrounding country. But his immediate oflfepring turned out 
utterly worthless and soon squandered his acquisitions ; his 
descendants now subsist on a few bighas of rent-free land 
which they hold ft*om the talukdar, Mdlik Hidayat Husain. 
It is popularly believed that forty goblets of gold-mohurs 
still lie buried in this ruined fort. 

439. Mama Biltoai .—^There was formerly a tank in 
this village surrounded by jungle. A hundred years ago an 
image of Mahadeo was dug out of the raised bank of this tank, 
which has since been regularly worshipped. The 13th day 
of Phagun is set apart as a day of fasting in honor of this 
idol, when rice, butter, and such like trifles are offered up by 
1,000 or 1,200 persons living within a circle of 15 or 20 miles. 
Articles of food and brass vessels are alone brought for sale. 
It is somewhat strange that in a pargana where the large 
majority of the present inhabitants are Hindus, this image 
should be left in solitude to mark the existence of their idol 
worship, while there are many places dedicated by the 
Mahomedans to their religion. 

440. Deodih. —This village is mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of this pargana history as one of those in which traces 
may yet be seen of the Bhar race. This is a Fyzabad village, 
but it falls within the circuit of zila Azamgarh. I mention it 
here because two copper inscriptions have lately been sur¬ 
rendered to the authorities, essaying to indicate the presence 
of much buried treasure; but as these profess to be 1,200 
years old, while they mention existing places by their 
Mahomedan and not by their original Hindu names, it 
seems improbable that they can be of any value. It is 
obvious that Sultdnpur, Sujanganj, and such like names, are 
due to the Mahomedan conquest alone, which bears date 
some generations later. 


21v 
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PAB6ANA MANJHAUBA. * 

441. It is aflSrmed that the majority of the lands at 

present included in the area 
of this pargana were for¬ 
merly divided into four 
tappas, as marginally noted. 

442. It is said that dur¬ 
ing the Bhar period there 
were two brothers of that 
race, named Bandanpal and Rachpal, who, it is believed, 
acknowledged and paid tribute to the emperors of Delhi. The 
former of these brothers ruled over a territory which he named 
after himself, pargana Bandargarh. When the supremacy 
of the Bhars in these parts began to languish, some 500 years 
ago (in the days, according to local belief, of Alla-ud-din 
Ghori, A.D. 1156, which must be nonsense); an office * of the 
Delhi court, named Sayyid Manje, was deputed to the charge 
of this part of the country. After completely suppressing the 
Bhars and establishing his authority, he founded the town of 
Manjhaura, to which he gave his own name, changing the name 
of the pargana to that also. 

443. This pargana for some generations before our rule 
was known to Oontain 351 villages, of which 125 were asli 
and 226 dakhli. In the last summary settlement these 
villages were recorded as 303 in number, and under the pre¬ 
sent settlement and demarcation operations they have been 
finally arranged as 164 villages (para. 46). 

444. Traces of the Bhar race, who have long been almost 
extinct in the pargana, are still to be seen in the following 
villages, where mounds and masonry debris are aU that are 
left to mark their former strongholds, Asgonwa, Rachpal, 
Pamanandpatti-urf-Dehwa, Sultdnpur, Kewariserpal, Sagaicha, 
Nigbiawan, Edhonah, Manjhaura proper, Chandapur, K4di- 
pur-Gaura, ToIlaputti-urf-Jytpur. 

445. After the disappearance of the Bhars the lands of 
the pargana appear to have been divided between two infiu- 
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ential families of (1) Tiwari Brahmins and (2) Eaotaf 
K^jputs, who are said to trace back their ancestors to the 
Bhar period. The possessions of the Brahmin family were 
restricted to tappa Sikandarpnr and Haweli, and for this 
reason these tappas were commonly known by the name 
of “ Taraf Bahnauti/^* while the other two tappas. from 
being in the hands of the Raotars, were known as “ Taraf 
Eaotar.” The traditions of these two families, as related by 
themselres, are as follows :— 

446. The Tiwaris .—Eudau Tiwari is said to have been a 
native of the Gorakhpur district (Sarwar), who, about 600 
years ago, was proceeding on a bathing pilgrimage to Allahabad. 
During his journey he rested at the village of Chandapur, 
where then resided Bawan Pand4, an influential agent of the 
Bhars, of whom mention has been made in the report' of par- 
gana Aldemau. The traveller was reported to be an accom¬ 
plished astrologer, and he was therefore employed to tell the for¬ 
tune of the Pand4, which in effect was that he would be 
struck down by lightning, unless he avoided this fate by 
undergoing a course of severe religious exercises. Tests hav¬ 
ing been successfully applied to the astrologer’s veracity, his 
advice was followed by the happiest results, and for this good 
service in having turned the tide of the Pandd’s destiny, lands 
were assigned to the Tiwari in rent-free tenure, and he 
then founded and lived in the village of Rudaupur, giving 
to it his own name, which it to this day bears. Subsequent 
to these proceedings, when the Bhars began to decline, Eudau 
and his descendants adopted the then rising cause of the 
Mahomedans, and by their favor made considerable acqui¬ 
sitions in territory. He had six sons; (1) Sewal, (2) Dharm, 
(3) Karm, (4) Dai, (5) Jaisarn, and (6) Maki. The two 
.last of these died without issue, but of the other four there are 
■offspring to this day. According to the oldest records now 
existing, which are for the year (1197F.) a. d. 1790, the 
.family held in that year eight estates (mahdls) consisting of 
.60| villages, paying Rs. 7,350 as revenue to Government 
.yearly. These Brahmins have, however, gradually lost 


^ iVbfe.—The term Babnauty^ I may state, is a generitj one, applied to these Tiwa¬ 
ris alone^and nottothe other families of .Brahmins inhabiting this pargana* 
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power since about (1216 F.) a. d. 1809, when their posses¬ 
sions began to be absorbed by other more powerful elans. 
In (1261 F.) A. D. 1854 they had but one property of 3| 
villages, paying Rs. 500 per annum as revenue, left, and 
this also became absorbed into the Meopur-Dhauroa taluka 
in the following year; so that these Brahmins had lost all 
proprietary status ere the province was annexed. They still, 
however, exercise sub-proprietary rights in 26f villages, 
paying annual revenue to the amount of Rs. 3,700. 

447. The Roo/ar#,—There is a bar sinister on the 
escuteheon of this family. The name of the common ancestor, 
a Brahmin who is said to have come from Gorakhpur (Sarwar) 
600 years ago and settled in the village of Malaonsariya, 
pargana Sultdnpur, it is pretended is not known; and it is 
affirmed that a descendant of this person, whose name is also 
unknown, settled in the village of Janah, in pargana Pachhim- 
rath, which soon expanded injko a property of 15 villages. This 
individual is said to have encountered on the road the procession 
of an Ahir who was conveying home his bride, and to have 
forcibly appropriated to himself the latter, by whom he had a 
son,to whom was given the name of Deopal Singh; and whereas 
influential Ahirs are not unusually honored with the distinc¬ 
tive title of Rawat, therefore the offspring of this Brahmin 
father and Ahir mother took to themselves the name of 
Raotar* Rdjputs, and they are now so far admitted, into the 
orthodox Chattii families that their daughters are accepted 
in marriage by the sons of the latter. 

448. Deopal Singh had two sons ; Is/, Jairaj Rai, and 
2nd, Ubar Rai, and these from living in manza Janah, close 
to the pargana border, gradually estabKshed a footing in it 
about the time of the decline of the Bhars. The offspring of 
these brothers spread largely, extending their possessions to 
other pai^anas besides this one, and we find from existing offi¬ 
cial records that in the year a. d. 1792 (1199 F.) they then held 
16 estates (mahdl), consisting of 207 villages, paying an annual 
revenue to Government of fe. 31,450. Their power, however, 
has somewhat declined sinceabout a. d. 1802 (1209 F.), when 
some of their possessions were first absorbed by men of greater 


• sot te (sonlnsed with the Bathons of train...j 
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influence j they still, however, have 13 propretiea, consist¬ 
ing of 71f villages and paying annually Rs. 9,015 to Govern¬ 
ment, while they further have sub-proprietary rights in 50f 
villages, the Government demand on which amounts to 
Rs. 10,150 per annum. 

449. It will thus be seen that rights in the soil were 
possessed to a.great extent by the two families described 
above, but there are other parties who are known to have 
exercised proprietary funetioos in the pargana for the last 
three or four centuries, and the details of their holdings at 
diffbrent periods are shown in the following table :— 


Caste. 

Villages in pro^ 
si on in 

1199 F. 

prietarg posses-- 
the year, 

1260 E. 

Villages now in 
sub-proprietary 
possession. 

1. Brahmins other than the offspring 
of Rndau Tiwari. 



20J 

2. Obaria Chattris »•. 

1 


4: 

3. Kayaths 

m 

h 

... 

4. Musalmans 

1 

1 



450. Of the 164 villages comprised within this pargana, 
107| have been absorbed into different talukas as below de¬ 
tailed; the remaining 56^ villages are held by petty zemindars. 


No. 

Name of talokdar and of his estate. 

Uo. of villages in 
this pargana in 
his sanad. 

Remarks. 

1 

Bahu Jaidat Singh of Bhiti ... 


1 Established in 

2 

Blbu Abhaidat Singh of Kajrabat 

_i_ 

> the pargana 
5 160 years. 

3 

Mir Bakar Husain, Pirpur 

24 

Acquired since 

4 

Bibu Umrez Singh of Baragaou 

7 

1209 F. 

1 Ditto 1234 F. 

5 

B&bus Udrez and Chandrez Singh of Dhau- 
roa. 

16i 

I Ditto 1243 

€ 

Sitla Baksh of Naneman ... 


Ditto 1244 F. 

7 

Raja Shankar Baksh of Dera 


Ditto 1247 F, 

8 

Babn Ramsamp, Kapradih 


1 Ditto 1247 

. 2 

Raja Madho Partab Singh of Korwar •«. 
iV. B,—Petty zemindars 


Ditto 1225 F. 

i 
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451. Of these talukdars, only the first named" has his 
residence in the pargana, and it will therefore be necessary 
to give the history of his family alone in this place. 

452. The home of Bhiti .—The talukdar of this place, 
Bdbu Jaidat Singh, is of the Bachgoti tribe, a younger branch 
of the Korwar family, which, in common with the Rajkumars, 
is descended from Rdja Barriar Singh, Chauhan, who is said 
to have settled in these parts about the year 1248 a. d., and 
of whom further details are given under the Rajfcumar tribe 
in the Aldemau report. 

453. Rdja Raj Shah, it will be found on referring to the 
Rajkumar genealogical tree, was the fourth son of Rdja Bai« 
riar Singh, and he had three sons—(1) RdjaBhup Singh, (2) 
Diwan Chakarsen Rai, and (3) Asri Singh. From the last 
of these are descended all the Fyzabad Rajkumars {vide tree); 
from the second^ the families of Dalipur Patti, zila Partabgarh; 
from the jirst^ the Rdja of Korwar and the Bhiti and other 
Bdbus. The Bachgoti family tree, from Rdja Bhup Singh 
downwards, will more properly be given in another pargana 
in recording the history of the Korwar house. Suffice it here 
to say that Bdbu Ban Singh was the second son of Newaj Sai, 
who was the third Rdja of Korwar and lived 150 years ago ; 
and the former was the first talukdar of Bhiti, which place 
had for some time before been included in the Rdja’s posses¬ 
sions. The estate of Rdnipur-Bhiti when made over to Bdbu 
Ban Singh, as the portion of the younger son, consisted of 
27 small villages. Bdbu Ban Singh left a son, Nandbahadur, 
who had a son, Shankar Singh, who had five sons. Of these, 
the second, Sukraj Singh, made away with the four widows 
of Raja Hamir Singh of Korwar, who had died childless, be¬ 
cause of a supposed intention on their part to adopt an heir 
from another branch of the family, and the son of Sukraj, 
Isri Baksh, was then elected Rdja by the clansmen, who 
marked their disapproval of the father’s act by setting the 
latter aside. The present Rdja of Korwar is the son of this 
Isri Baksh, but the further details of the house of Korwar 
will be more appropriately, treated of under the history of 
another pargana. 

, 454. The fourth son of the abovenamed Shankar Singh 

was Bdbu !l&urriar Singh, to whose share Bhiti fell, in conse- 
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fluence of the first and third sons having died childless, whde 
Sie son of the second relinquished it on becoming the head 
of the clan, as Kdia of Korwar. Shankar Singh had a fifth 
son, Jubbar Singh, to whom was allotted Samrathpur, and 
hewasthefather ofthe late talukdar of that place, Bdba 
Mahesar Parshad Singh, whose widow, Thdkurain Hardas 
Koar, now holds that taluka. For convenience of reference 
I give an extract from the Bachgoti family tree here: 

Newaj Sai (3rd KSja of Korwar) 
had two sons 


1 . 


Baja I/achman Sai of Korwar^ 
his son 
^ {yhattardhari, 
his 4 sons 

1. Siodishtnarain, ^ 

2. Ghassi Singh, 

3* Siohahsh Singh, % 

4. Raja flamir Singh, ^ 


t childless. 


2.* Babn Ban Singk of Bhiti, 
his son 
Nandbabadnr, 
his son 

Sh«nkar Singh, 
hia 5 sons, 

1. Dnmaput, died childless. 

/1. Haja lari Baksh, father 
1 of the present Raja Madho 

2. Sukraj Singh, ) Rartab of Korwar. 

2 sons. Vf, Babu Dirig Pal Singh 

I who left 2 sons, Nagesar 
I Parshad and Hardat Singh, 
Z, JaggH Singh, died childless. 

L Bllbu Jaidat Singh, now of 

Barriar Singh, 

2 sons. 



6 . 


Jabbar Singh, father of Mahesar Parshad, the 
late talukdar of Samrathpur. 


455. Bdbu Barriar Singh of Bbiti was in high favor 
with the famous Ndzim, Rdja Dursban Singh, and he lost no 
opportunity of increasing his power and possessions through 
that official’s consideration and influence. We read in Slee- 
marCs Journal of his being sent by the Ndzim to attack the 
then rising Gargbansi clan under their notorious chief Nehal 
Singh, and in the fight that followed the latter was slain. 
Barriar Singh was, however, frequently called to account for 
not paying his revenue, and between the years 1212 and 
1259 F. his stronghold was on five different occasions besieg¬ 
ed by the authorities, and resisted for periods ranging from 
seven to twenty-two days. Terms were always eventually 
made. Besides the occasion to which I have alluded, when 
Nehal Singh, was killed, the retainers of the Bdbu love to 
dwell on the prowess exhibited by his gathering, when, with 
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the aid of Bdbu Udrez Singh of Meopur-Dhauroa, they 
fought and vanquished Rdja Bustam Shah of Dehra for the 
proprietorship of the village of Hechupur and others. 

456. There is a peculiarity of tenure in this family, 
under which the principal property, the Korwar E4j, des¬ 
cends undivided to the next heir, according to the law of 
prinogeniture, while the lands of the junior branches are 
subject to sub-division amongst the heiis. Under this rule 
when Bdbu Barriar Singh of Bhiti died, his property was 
divided between his two sons, the elder of whom is now the 
talukdar, while the younger, B4bu Abhedat Singh, is taluk- 
dar of Kajrahat, pargana Sultdnpur, I have a high opinion 
of both these brothers. Bdbu Jaidat Singh is much esteemed 
by his countrymen for his justice and uprightness, and he is 
readily accepted by them as a referee for the settlement of 
disputes. He is one of the few men of his class who lives 
within his income and pays his revenue with punctuality. 
He is much appreciated as a landlord, and he has more ideas 
of spending bis money usefully than men of his class gener¬ 
ally have. For instance, he has made an excellent raised and 
metalled road to connect his residence with the Government 
road two miles oflP, and in the course of this work he has built 
a masonry drain-bridge over the Majwi, which last is really 
a considerable work to have been undertaken by him. It is 
the only bridge over this river within a space of 30 miles, and 
as it is of public utility, it might with advantage be taken 
over and kept up by Government. I was surprised to find in 
his garden a walnut and a fir-tree, brought from Badrinath 
by him ten years ago, when he went on a pilgrimage to that 
holy shrine ; besides many good fruit-trees brought from 
Benares, Lucknow, and other distant places. It is so rare to 
see these gentlemen taking an interest in so rational an 
amusement as gardening that my visit to Bhiti really afforded 
me much pleasure. 

457. The population is nearly entirely agricultural, and 
its condition is equal to about the average of people of this 
class. About 60 per cent, of the houses are tiled, and there 
are no masonry buildings. The only mahajan or banker is 
Gisaa Sah of Baiganj, whose annual transactions in the 
ad^jbcnrhood do not exceed from two to three thousand 
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iTipees. There are only three paltry bazaars, viz., Satinpur? 
Dharmganj, and Ahrauli, none of which are inhabited by 
more than 200 persons. The trade of the pargana consists of 
about Rs. 9,0C0 worth of cotton, piece-goods, thread, and 
spices imported from Fyzabad and other surrounding towns, 
and about Es. 7,000 worth of country-made cloth, grain, and 
gur, esported to Fyzabad and Jaunpur. Indigo and cotton 
are not grown; but over 800 acres are under sugarcane, from; 
which 8,000 maunds of gur are annually made, which would be 
equal to 2,000 maunds of soft sugar, but that sugar is not 
manufactured here. There are nearly 100 acres of land under 
poppy, which yields an average of 6|- seers of drug per acre. 
The out-turn of wool is estimated at 15 maunds only, and’ 
of patwa fibre for rope at 100 maunds. The prevailing 
soils are as in pargana Aldemau, viz., lat class, dofas ; 
2nd, matyar; 3rd, balua; and they have already been describ¬ 
ed. The rabi is the superior harvest, in the proportion of 
10 to 6. 

458. Mahadeo Parudewa —^It is affirmed that 600 years 

ago, when this Tillage was under jnnglsj 

an image or representation of the idol 
Mahadeo was discovered here, and on the 13th of every 
Phagun, which day is known as the Shiorat, or anniversary 
bf Mahadeo’s marriage, a fair is here held, to which the vil¬ 
lagers, to the number of 2,000, inhabiting the country within- 
16 miles, annually resort for the day. No merchandize is 
exposed for sale. A smaller gathering is also held on the 
13th of each month. This particular representation- of 
Mahadeo takes its name from the village- in which it is 
placed. 

459. Dohfeh .—Allusion has already been made- to this- 
shrine in describing the junction of the rivers Marha and 
Biswi. On the 30th of Aghan a fair is annually held, which 
is attended by five or six thousand persons inhabiting the 
country within 12 miles. Here stands a small earthen mound 
in water which is sanctified as being the spot, according to local 
tradition, where Sarwan the revered, the blind hermit’s son 
immortalized in the Ramayau, offered up his prayers, not 
long before he accidentally met his death, in a neighbouring 
pargana, at the hands of King H.’isuratha, father of Kdma. 

22 
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is a part of the ceremony gone througli -while bathing at the 
confluence of these rivers, to place a handful of mud on the 
abovementioned chabutra or mound, and in this way it is 
kept up, or rather annually restored, for it is submerged dur¬ 
ing the rains. 

460. Talab Amoghe .—This lake is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Bala-Paikauli jungle, and it is affirmed that a cen¬ 
tury and a quarter ago, Rdm Parshad, a well-reputed Bairagi 
of Ajudhya, of whom mention has been made in the Aldemau 
report, visited this spot and pointed out that it was here 
that Nasket, son of Udaluk-mun, a great divine, used to 
ofier up his prayers ; and ever since this discovery was 
made a b.athing i'air has bean held twice a year on the same 
days as the Ajudhya fairs (the last day of Kartik and the 
24'th of Chait). Three or four thousand persons of the 
neighbourhood assemble for the day, but no trade is carried 
on. 


461. The Bhiti Thdkurdicdra .—The village of Bhifi, 
where resides the talukdar of that ilk, is situated on the Bis- 
wi, and here the Babu built tliis Thakurdwara some 15 years 
ago, at which a fair is held twice a year, in Chait and Knar, 
•which is visited for the day only by 2,000 persons of the 
immediate vicinity. Cloth and brass vessels are brought for 
sale. 


462. Sankhir .—It is affirmed that ahoitt 500 years ago 
a (Bahnauti) Brahmin of this pargana was in prison under 
the orders of the emperor of Delhi. The demon of the place 
appeared to the prisoner in a dream and promised him his 
release if he would take the said demon with him and estab¬ 
lish him in his own country. The release was eflfeeted on 
these term.s, and the evil spirit, in the shape of an idol of mud 
was duly conveyed to the Brahmin’s house, ipien the latter 
had a second dream, in the course of which the demon desired 
to be placed in the village of JSakhona, and that his name 
might be Sankhir. His wishes were obeyed, and fairs are still 
held to his immortal fame, on every Tuesday in the months 
of Asar and Sawan, which are attended by a thousand per¬ 
sona of the neighbourhood. There is also a smaller gather¬ 
ing every Tuesday throughout tlie year. 
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PAEGANA AEBARPITJl-SAJHOLL* 

46S. Prior to the days of the Emperor Akbar, the capi¬ 
tal of this pargana was called Sajholi. This name is to be 
traced to Sojdwal Edwat, a chief amongst the Bhars, who built 
a fort, calling it after himself “ Sojdwalgarh,” in which he 
lived and ruled. Even after the dispersion of the Bhars, 
Sojdwalgarh continued to be the seat of the Government 
revenue officers, and in process of time the name became 
corrupted into Sajholi. 

464. In the days of Akbar, the fort, bridge, and bazaar 
of Akbarpur were built, and to them that emperor’s name 
was o-iven. Thenceforth the collections were made in this 
fort.*^ From that time the pargana was entered in the official 
records as Akbarpur-Sajholi. 

465. There is no revenue mauza of the name of Akbar¬ 
pur, ground having been taken from mauzas Miranpur, 
Huknpur, Rasdlabad, Hozpatti, and Burhan-ud-dinpur, for the 
construction of the fort. 

466. It is said that in former days the neighbourhood of 
Akbarpur was covered with jungle, in which resided a famous 
saint whose name was Sayyid KamaLf This man, it is affirmed, 
was killed by freebooters, and his body buried within the 
precincts of the present fort, where his tomb is still pointed 
out. On hearing of the murder of this martyr, the emperor 
is said to have ordered the erection of the bridge and fort, 
the latter in view to the suppression of such crimes in future. 

467. Akbarpur, the capital of the pargana, is a Maho- 
medan town which was formerly of some importance, and 
still contains ruins of fine buildings, a sarai, im.>xmbai-n, 
and old tombs. On the high west or left bank of the river 
Tons is the old fort, and the fine masonry bridge already 
mentioned spans the river and the low alluvial land which 
extends for some hundreds of feet eastward on the right bank. 
Within the fort is a masjid, and from inscriptions on its walls, 
and also on the south face of the bridge, it appears that these 
were built under the authority of the Emperor Akbar, under 
the supervision of Muhammad Muhsan, who was probably a 

^ * By Mr. P, Carnegy', C.I.E. 

•j* A different man from the Kamal Pandit of the Birhar report. 
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l^dzim or Kiladar. althougb this is not recorded, in the year 
of the Hijri 976, or a little more than three centuries ago. 
So that this bridge is of the same period as the forts of 
Allahabad, Agra and Attok, and the town of JFatehpur-Sikri, 
all built by Akbar. The bridge is still in good preservation, 
having been repaired since the British rule. Its great strength 
and solidity may be judged from its age and present condi¬ 
tion. In order to secure the mosque from dilapidation the 
usual artifice has been resorted to, of adding a verse to the 
inscription calling down the wrath of Heaven on the heads 
of such of the faithful as neglect the repairs of this house 
of prayer. 

468. Akbarpur gives its modern name to the pargana, 
and is still the head-quarters of a tahsil sub-division, the 
building being within the old fortress. 

469. The occasion of Akbar’s visiting this part of the 
country is thus traditionally related;—^Nawdb Khdn Khdna, 
the prime minister, sent his favourite slave Fahim to Nipal to 
purchase elephants. When the latter arrived at Jaunpur, he 
was so struck with the place that he determined to perpetuate 
his name in connexion therewith by building a bridge. He 
was told by the builders that he alone could bridge the Gumti 
who could pave the foundations with gold. Nothing daun¬ 
ted, Fahim deliberately flung some bags of money into the 
stream. The builders stayed his hand, and at once acknow¬ 
ledged that he was the man for the situation, and the work 
was commenced. When funds failed, Fahim addressed the 
Wazir and procured more, and when the bridge was completed 
be wrote and said he had returned as far as Jaunpnr, but 
he could proceed no furtfaer unless the emperor came in per¬ 
son to ensure arrangements for the convoy of the elephants to 
Akbarabad. The emperor did come and saw for himself the 
yreat work that his slave had constructed, and he forgave 
;be deception that had been practised upon him. It is said 
bat, on his return to Agra, the emperor passed through this 
jart of Oudh and then ordered the bridge, fort, and mosque 
)f Akbarpur to be erected, and the town to bear his owu 
lame. On the opposite bank of the Tons, and connected 
vith Akbarpur by the bridge, are the towns of Shdhjahdnpur 
ind Shdhzddpur, both of which are called after the name and 
itle of Shihjah&n, the son of Akbar. 
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470. The pargana formerly contained the seven tappas 

____marginally mentioned. It 

„ I No. orisinally consisted of 959 

mauzas and 8 chaks. 

Sikan^rpur ... ... 118 When A z a m ga r h was 

Sermrab Z 144 Ceded by the Wazir to the 

Earmaui 74 British in 1801, 24 other 

Kanto* IT. «• 148 mauzas were transferred to 

Haveii ... ... 286 Akbarpur from pargana 

--—- Mahaul of Azamgarh, and so, 

it contained 983 mauzas and 8 chaks at annexation. These, 
imder our settlement and transfer operations, have now been 
reduced to 364 demarcated villages (see para 46). 

471. Until the days of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula the reve¬ 
nue arrangements of the pargana were made through three 
different departments, viz., the khalsa, 613 mauzas; the aymah, 
122 mauzas; and the jagir, 248 mauzas. In the time of 
Saadat Ali these distinctions were abandoned, one collecting 
agency was adopted, and the tappa territorial sub-division 
fell into disuse. 

472. Since the overthrow of the Bhars there have been 
twenty-four influential families in whom property in the soil 
has from time to time vested, of which twelve were Maho- 
medan and twelve Hindu. 

473. Of the twelve Mahomedan families the follow¬ 
ing ten :— 


Whence came. 


When settled. 


I 

1. SayyidTaj ...Arabia 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, Shia... Ditto 

S, Sayyid Jam^-ud-din, Wasih,i 
4- Sayyid Hisam-ud-din, The f 

5, Shekh Zahidi Sunni ... Medina 


6. Shekh Ala-ud>dm ••• 

7. Sayyid; Jahan, Shia ... 

8. Jogajit Sheikh Sadiki, 

9. Shekh Aziani ... 

10. Sayyid Makdum Ash- 
raf. 


Arabia ... Sajholi In days of the Ghori 

dynasty. 

Ditto ... Dirwan In the days of the 

-t -r. , Toghlak. 

Wasih,nearBasorah Sikandarpur ... a.d 1400. 

The « far west ” ... Machligaon ... In the days of Tai- 

mur. 

Medina ... Shams-ud-dinpur ... In the days of 

Sharqi dynasty. 

The west ... Aswapur a.d. 1625. 

Naishapur ...‘Kotgarh ... a.d. 16I4. 

Masorah In time of Ala-ud-^ 

din Khilji. 

Daulatpur Eksara. In the days of Mah- 
_ ,. , . . mud of Ghazni. 

Whose history is given in pargana Birpur, 


The west 
Naishapur 


... Shams-ud-dinpur 

... Aswapur 
...’Kotgarh 
Masorah 
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at one time held large possessions in the pargana, but at 
present none of them hold more than subordinate rights in a 
few Tillages, and some have been reduced to the position of 
mere cultivators. 

474. Sayyid SuleTndn, a powerful and wise Shia mer¬ 
chant, came from Kaishapur, province of Khorasa, in North 
Persia, in 806 Hijri, or 1403 A.D., settled in mauza Atrorah, 
and married into the family of Sayyid Phul just mentioned. 
He acquired much property, and his tomb and the spot where 
he resided are still pointed out in the village. A fair is held 
there annually on the 17th of Rajjab, the anniversary of his 
death, where two or three hundred people assemble for the 
day to honor his memory. 

475. It will be seen from the genealogical tree, appen¬ 
dix B., that there is still a numerous progeny extant, includ¬ 
ing the Pirpur and Katarya talukdars. In three villages 
only, botvever, do members of this family stiU hold rub-pro¬ 
prietary rights. 

476. The house of Pirpur .—The history of the Pir- 
pxir taluka, owned jointly by Mir Bakar Husen and Mir Gha- 
zaffar Husen, is as follows :— 

When Akbar Shah built the town and fort which are still 
here known by his name, the descendants of Sayyid Sulemdn 
above mentioned, who had greatly multiplied, were appointed 
hereditary chaudhris of the pargana which also bears that 
name. At a subsequent period, the estates which the family 
had in the meantime created became sub-divided into five por¬ 
tions as per margin. Of these, the 
property of Nos. 1, 4, and 5, are held 
by the talukdars whose names are 
mentioned above, although Cbaudhri 
Mehndi Husen, claimant as heir of No. 1, 
still lives ; while the lands of Nos, 2 
and 3 are in the independent possession of Malik Hydayat 
Husen. All these persons, viz., Bakar and Ghazaffar Husen, 
Hydayat Husen, and Cbaudhri Mehndi Husen, are descended 
firom the female line, or have married female descendants of 
the five brothers above marginally referred to. 

477. About 100 years ago, the portions of Nos. 4 and 
^ were in the possession of Cbaudhri Mahomed Hafiz; when 


1. Sayyid FaMm-ud-din. 

2. ^ Gholam Ali. 

5- „ Fidai. 

4. , Kabtr. 

& „ Hasul. 
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lie died, his widow, BhoU Bihi, succeeded him. They had an 
only daughter, married to Khwdja Badar Ali of Tdjpur, and 
this person carried on the business of the property under his 
mother-in-law. About the year 1193 fasli, or 1786 a. D., 
this Badar Ali was killed by tke Ponwars in a fight when his 
son, K^im Ali, was an infant. 

478. Previous to this, in the reign of Shuja-ud-daula, 
one Jamshed Beg, a risaladar, had risen to rank in the king’s 
army, and his history is as follows :—A Government official 
happened to be passing through the village of Jetupur, par- 
gana Aldemau, during the reign in question, when the resi¬ 
dents turned out and murdered him ; a force was sent to 
e.'cterminate the inhabitants, and amongst others one Mal-ban 
Singh, of the Raghbansi tribe, was killed. The infant son of 
this man was then carried off by the force and taken before 
the Nawab, and in a moment of caprice he took him under 
his protection, made a Mahomedan of him, and, being him¬ 
self a Mughal, gave him the name of Mirza Jamshed Beg. 
In process of time this man rose to command a Eisala of 
1,700 cavalry, and was deputed with his regiment to Akbar- 
pur. In his regiment there was a subordinate officer named 
Mirza Muhammad Ali Beg, who was in high favour with the 
commandant. 

479. In those days the neighbouring taluka of Aurano-. 
nsgar of 57^ mauzas was in the kabuliat of the Khdnzddas 
of Hasanpur, and a friendship soon sprung up between this 
Muhammad Ali Beg and R^ja Roshan Ali Khdu, the head of 
that clan. The result of this friendship was that Jamshed 
Beg deputed Muhammad Ali Beg to obtain from his friend the 
Raja the farm (the family alleged gift) of the Auram-Da- 
^r property for him (the risaladar). During the remainder 
of Jamshed Beg’s life he retained this farm, Muhammad 
Ah :feg, still familiarly remembered in these parts as the 
Mirzai Saheb, managing it for him as his agent. After 
Jamshed Beg’s death, for two or three years the Mirzai 
earned on this farm. In the interim he purchased the 
village of Pirpur from the Mdlikzddas, who were the old 
zemindars, and made it his head-quarters; and this was 
followed by haying the kabuliat of the Aurangnagar estate 
made out in his own name under the designation of taluka 
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480. We have seen above how by the death of Badar 
Ali his mother-in-law, Bholi Bibi, was left alone to bring up 
her infant grandson, Kdsitn, and to manage her property. 
At this time the Mirzai had established his reputation as a 
powerful and just administrator, and so it occurred to the 
Bibi in question to make over the management of the property 
which had come down from Sayyid Basdwan, consisting of 
40 mauzas, to him along with the infant heir. This she 
accordingly did, and from that time that taluka also got inclu¬ 
ded in the Pirpur kabnliat, which went on growing in the 
usual snowball fashion under its able ruler, until in 1225 
fasli, or 1818 A. d., when it had reached to 645 mauzas. 
The Mirzai had never married in these parts and had no 
offspring, and he had brought up the child Kdsini Ali as his 
own son ; consequently on his death in 1226 fasli, or 1819 
A. D, Kasim Ali succeeded him in the entire fine property 
that had been created during a long and energetic rule. After 
Kdsim Ali had held the property for three years he had to 
give place to the well-known Ghalib Jang, to whom, through 
royal favour, the property was then farmed. Kdsim Ali sought 
the intervention of the British Government, and, after a period 
of two years, he was restored to possession through the 
representations of the Eesident of Lucknow, in 12E1 fasli, or 
1824 A.D, During the remainder of his rule, which is still 
favourably remembered, he added 31 mauzas to the already 
large property, and died in 1233 fasli, or 1826 a. d. He left 
two sons, Mir Hashim Ali and Mir Ali Muhammad, but these 
were not allowed to succeed; and the Nazim of the day, 
Tdj-ud-din Husen Khan, took the property under direct 
management in 1234 fasli, or 1827 a. d. In 1235 fasli, or 
1828 A. D, Edja Darshan Singh displaced Tdj-ud-din, and 
during the seven years that he was Ndzim the Pfrpur pro¬ 
perty was managed direct by him. In 1240 fasli, or 1833 
A. D, Hd,shim Ali, the eldest son of Kdsim Ali, died ; and in 
the following year Edja Darshan Singh was displaced in the 
Niziiaat by Mendhu Khan, who in 1242 fasli, or 1835 a. d , 
restored the second son, Mir Ali Muhammad, to his father’s 
property. In the following year, however, Ali Muhammad 
died, and the kabuliat then devolved on Bibi Moazama, widow 
of EMm Ali, who was assisted in the management by her 
brother, Mfr Muhammad Ajmal, till 1247 fesli, or JSas 
jw OujWhen he cBed j and then tall 1249 fasli, or 1842 a,. » 
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by Babari Lai, karinda. During these seven years of this 
Bibi’s rule the property was diminished by the withdrawal' 
from it of 99 villages, by the aggressions of the Rajkumars, 
the influence of favourites, and in other ways. In 1249 fasli, 
or 1842 A. D., Mfr Kalb Husen of Jaunpur, who had marri^ 
the daughter of Kdsim Ali and Bibi Moazama, joined her in 
the management of the property, and in 1255 fasli, or 1848 
A.D., 20 of the 99mau2as that had been lost, as above explained, 
were, through the support of Wdjid Ali Khdn, Ndzim, 
again restored to the estate. The property went on under 
this management until 1260 fasli, or 1853 a.d , when Kalb 
Husen died, and with the approval of Bibi Moazama, who still 
lives, the property was then entered in the joint names of 
Mir Bdkar Husen, son of Kalb Hosen, and Mir Ghazaffar 
Husen, who had married the younger daughter of Kdsim Ali 
and Moazama Bibi. At annexation the Pirpur property con^ 
sisted of 599 mauzas, and it is the same now. 

481. The Sayyid Basdwan mentioned above lived in the 
reign of Alamgir, and I have seen an original sanad which 
is in the possession of the present owners, bearing that 
emperor’^s seal, granting privileges to the said Sayyid, in the 
13th year of that reign, or say a.d. 1671. 

482. The house of Katarga .—Kalandar Bakhsh was 
the hereditary zemindar of the single mauza of Katarya, 
being eleventh in descent from Sayyid Sulem4n, the origina¬ 
tor of the family. During his lifetime several villages were 
added to the property, between 1185 fasli or 1778 A.D., and 
1195 fasli or 1788 A.D., and at annexation the Oudh estate 
consisted of lOJ villages, being then held by his grandson, 
Nabi Bakhsh, who had also some years previously assumed 
the oflace of Kdzi. The family are also proprietors of some 
villages in zila Azamgarh. Nabi Bakhsh died during the 
mutiny, and he was suceeded fn talaka Katarya by his 
nephew, Mfr Kardmat Husen, the present talukdar, who 
holds a sanad to the exclusion of his illegitimate sons, who, 
however, obtained the Azamgarh villages. 

483. SheJch Ahmad Kaftal (the slayer), a Shia, came 
from Lorestan, a province of Persia, along with Makhdum 
Asaraf Jahdngir (see pargana Birhar) and took up his residence 

23 
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in Lorpur Palhan. There were at one time eleven distinct 
branches of this man’s descendants owning land, and they are 
marginally indicated by the name of 
their former estates ; but the possessions 
of these have been absorbed into the 
talukas of Samanpur and Pirpur. The 
talukdar of the former place, Md,lik 
Hidayat Husen, is the present represen¬ 
tative of the Lorpur branch and of the 
line. These people all assume the de¬ 
signation of Mdlik, but why I cannot 
for it will be seen that their common ancestor was a 


1 . Lorpur. 

X Firpur, 

3. Hashimpur. 

4. UJarab. 
Asbiurfabad. 
Sjdapur. 
Abdallapor. 

Patti E&XBtat 
Ammartar. 
Kalipnr-Maliwal* 
Uitlmowii. 


5. 

X 

7. 

8 . 
9, 

10. 

11 . 


say* 
Shekh. 


484. The house of Samanpur ,—Mdlik Hidayat Husen, 
the present talukdar, is eleventh in descent from Shekh Ahmad 
Kattdl, the originator of the family. The hereditary property 
of this branch of the family ori^nally consisted of three 
mauzas, including Lorpur Palhan, the parent village. So 
matters remained till Mdlik Nur-ulla rose to influenee, and 
between the years 1166 and 1170 fasli, or 1759 and 1763 
A.D., his revenue engagements included 50 villages, besides 
having some of the jdgir villages of Iftikhdr-ud-daula, men¬ 
tioned in the Surhurpur report, in farm. 

485. This state of things was continued during the lives 
of Mdliks Rtihullah and Najaf. The latter was succeeded by 
MiUk Ramzdn Bakhsh, who increased the property by adding 
to it in 1197 fasli, or 1790 a.d., 11 villages (Masendah, &c.), 
the mndfi of Hikmat Husen Khdn, resumed by order of Nawdb 
Asaf-ud-daula. This property then consisted of 61 mauzas, 
the revenue of which was paid to the abovementioned Ifti- 
khar-ud-daula, who was mudfidar of 247^ mauzas, had an 
assignment, and was brother of the Bahu Begam. 

♦ 

4S6. In 1202 fash, or 1795 a.d., owing to the ill con¬ 
duct of Zafer-ud-daula, Bandeh Ali Khan, the son of the 
fosmer mudfidar and grand-father of Zan-ud-din, one of the 
present agents of the Be^im’s trust, this jdgir was resumed, 
and the revenue arrangements were entrusted to Mian Almas 
Ali Khdn, the far-famed eunuch. This man entrusted the 
^rect management of the whole jdgir, including his own 
to Mdlik Bamzdn Bakhsh, who retiuned charge till 
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1^12 fasli, or 1805 a.d,, when he was formally allowed to 
engage for 308 mauzas under the name of taluka Saman- 
pur. Of these, as already shown, 247^ were assigned vil¬ 
lages which had been resumed and 6i were villages previ¬ 
ously acquired. 

487. Between that year and 1220 fasli, or 1813 A,t).j 
244 more villages were absorbed from the Akbarpur Chau- 
dhris and others into this taluka. Edmzdn Bakhsh was 
succeeded in 1231 fash, or 1824 a.d, by his son Tafazzul 
Husen, who two years afterwards added taluka iteori and 
other villages to his estate, increasing it to 364 villages. 
Between that time and the annesatiou of this province this 
taluka was still further increased by the addition of 22 other 
Villages; Mdlik Tafazzul Husen died after the mutiny, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Mdlik Hidayat Husen, 
the present talukdar. 

488. The notorious rebel Ndzims, Muhammad Husen 
and Mehndi Husen, first rose to influence in the service of 
the late talukdar, whose paid agents they formerly were ; 
and there is little question that had the annexation been but 
a little delayed, they would soon have appropriated their 
master’s property. They made the late talukdar, who was 
a puppet in their hands, join them with a contingent in the 
occupation of Gorakhpur, and when they were afterwards 
driven thence by the Gurkhas, the Mdlik was ignominiously 
brought home by his people, stretched on a charpoy, as if he 
Were a corpse. His brother, the present talukdar, who 
succeeded to the estate to the exclusion of several illegiti¬ 
mate sons, is a confirmed opium-eater; and the property, 
which is perhaps the finest in the district, with but few sub¬ 
proprietors and with numerous cultivators of the very best 
agriculturist classes, is left to take care of itself, or to 
the mismanagement of agents of the worst possible dea» 
cription. 


The Hindus. 

489. Thirteen Hindu families are named in the tahsil 
report, but of these it will be suflScient to give the following 
list 
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Whence came. 


Where settled. 



1. Bais of Jagdispnr ... Baiswara 
Bais of Sonehra Delhi 

S. Bais of Ukrah ^ ... Baiswara 
4. Bais of Ebama Saring- Ditto 
pnr. 


5. Chanhans 

6. Gantams 

7. Ponwars 

8. Bagbimsis 

9. Agasteahs 

10. Efikwars 

11. Chandels 

12. G^lots 

13. Tiwiris 


Jagdispnr 

Sonehra 


M» 1508* 

... Overthrow of Pi- 
ttiora. 

Some centuries ago. 


•• Mainpori 
Gbrakhpur 
Dhar 

•». Ajudbya 
... Ditto 

Bamnagar (in 
riabad.) 

.... Ealinjer 
... Snltanpur 
... Ooirakhpur 


Khama Saringpnr. 

Eeshopur-Saurahf a.z>. 1392. 
Bhonrah 9*« U.S>. 1586. 

%•« Katur ... A.D. 1399. 

••• Bandalpnr ... Some ages ago. 

... Partabpnr ... Ditto. 

Da- Palai. 


, Sultanpnt. 
, Eondarah 
> Aswapnr. 


Ja.d. 1301. 


as one only now holds as much as the sub-settlement of a 
■whole Tillage, four uthers hold only a few petty sub-tenures, 
and the remaining eight have no rights whate'ver in the soil 
left. 

Present disirihutim of property. 

490. Landed property is now thus distributed in the 
pargana ;— 



Pfrpnr ... 
.Samanpur 
.Eatarja 
l^rhar .*• 
.Aleopnr ... 
Bern M. 
^oiT^ra ^ 
Ehamadih 
Bluti 
Grants 

“ent 


Proprietor. 


Bakar and Ghazaftar Husain 

Mllik Hidajat Htisain 

Earamat Husain 

The four Babus 

The three branches 

Raja Shankar Bakhsh 

*^6 Thakurain 

Bamsarup Singh 

Jaidat Singh 

Loyal Subadars 

Various 


INO. of villages. 


Total villages ..i 
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Chief Towns. 


491. The following are the chief towns and villages in 
Ihis pargana:— 







No. of houses. 

Souls. 

i. 

Mobarikpur 

•a* 


a.. 

631 

J»,T60 

2. 

Akbarpnr Sb^zadpur 

a4i 



856 

3,100 

S. 

Aurangoagar 


• a. 


243 

1,200 

4. 

Mahdrajganj ... 

mU 



60 

300 


BasnlptiT MS 


a.. 

*•* 

30 

150 

fe- 

Ijorptit 

•^4 


• •• 

321 

1^600 

7. 

Haidarganj 


•aa 


86 

.460 

8, 

Samanpar 


a.a 


130 

650 

9. 

Baiebpar 


• •• 

«•» 

104 

520 


492. There are, besides, markets held at ten different 
places, but at which there are no residences, where the 
people periodically assemble to carry on trade. 


Shrines, Fairs, %c. 

4 P3. (1) Mmaudpur, alias Bheaon .—Sayyid MaSaud 
is said to have come from Arabia and to have died at this 
place in 420 Hijri. He is traditionally believed to have made 
disciples of two famous local necromancers, named Sahja and 
Kalrka. The tombs of these two men are at this place, and 
pilgrims who are beset by evil spirits remain for a day and 
make offerings thereat on their way to the greater shrine of 
Kachoncha, mentioned in the Birhar report, where these are 
frtmlly cast out. 

494. (2) Shah Ratnzdr^s PargaA.—Shkh Najimuddia 
Asphani, lirf Sh4h Eam'zdn, was one of the associates of Makh- 
dum Ashraf Jahan^r (see Birhar Report), who came and set¬ 
tled at a spot between Rasulpur and Amartal, where he died. 
A tomb was built to his memory, and a fair is annually held 
there from the 15th to the 17th of the month of Eamzdn, which 
is largely visited by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

495. (3) Tomb of Sayyid Sulemdn of Atrorah .—-See 
the history of that individual. 

496. (4) Karbullauosmanpur .—A brother of Muham¬ 
mad Wasil, broker, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on 
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Ms return he built this cemetery. During the native rale the 
metal top of one of the pinnacles took to shaking, which had 
such an effect on the superstition of the weaver population 
of the district that they subscribed two pice each per “ thdn” 
to repair it. So much money was raised that there was a 
large balance, which was assigned to the repairs of a masjid 
at Tdnda ; but before the latter could be completed quarrels 
arose amongst the subscribers, which were referred to Luck¬ 
now for decision, and the result was that this voluntary sub¬ 
scription was thenceforth ordered to be taken from all wea¬ 
vers, as an item of Government sayer, under the name of 
“ ganj dalldli. ” 


PAE&ANAS TAOTA-IITIPATGANJ * 

497. These two parganas, which are bounded on the 
north by the river Gogra, on the west by pargana Amsin, 
on the south by pargana Akbarpur, and on the east by 
pargana Birhar, and which were formerly separate, have been 
united during our settlement operations. They are washed 
for a distance of 15 miles on their north face by the waters of 
the river Gogra. They are well wooded and are traversed by 
a beautiful avenue of fine old mango trees, which was planted 
some years ago by Musammdt Sitla, a native of Tdnda, who 
married a Benares banker, and which formerly connected Tdnda 
with Fyzabad, a distance of nearly 40 miles. It will be best 
to record" the past Mstory of the two parganas separately. 

(i.)—E haspub-Ta'nda. 

498. It is affirmed that the Ehars formerly cleared this 

part of the district of jungle, and, having established a village 
therein, they gave to it the name of because it was 

their personal abode. Traces of these people are srill to be 
found in the villages of Madarpur, Thanupur, Umeda, 'aiu} 
£h4spur. 

499. Within t"wo miles of the latter village was a spot 
ffiebanfe of the Gogra wMch was formerly largely visited by 

Banjaras or travelling dealers, probably because it was the 
€»fy fieray far miles, and from the fact that the encamping- 
gnmnd of Banjaras, and the gangs of Banjaras themselves 
also, are both Imown by the name of Tdnda ; so this spot 
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permaneiitly catae to be called by tbat name. In process of 

time the place expanded into a town, 
1: taking up the whole or a part of the 

a. Si^a. lands of the villages marginally named. 

4* Chhajjahpor. ^ o 

5. Kasbah. 


6« Boza BijU. 

7. Futtti patti. 

8, Masaha. 

$. Sakrawal. 

10. Miranpnr, 

11. Sibandrabad. 

12. Alimuddinpur. 


500. In the course of his revenue 
territorial arrangements the Emperor 
Akbar, it is said, gave to this parganathe 
joint names of Khdspur-Tdnda, and it 
is so entered in his doomsday book. 


501. It formerly contained 408 mauzas, of which 70 were 
offshoots. Of these, two have disappeared owing to the action 
of the river G<^ra ; three have been built over and included 
in the area of the town, being the first three marginally 
named above ; another was taken up for his establishment by 
a Mr. John Scott, formerly employed in the cloth trade at 
Tdnda; and 402 villages, included in 37 mahdls or estates 
remained in 1217 fasli, or 1810 a.d. In the following year 38^ 
villages were transferred to the Huzur Tahsil establishment 
on being included in the Pirpur taluka. Again, between the 
years 1254 and 1262 fasli, or 1847 and 1855 a.d., the par* 
gana was diminished by 141^ villages, on these being trans- 

Samanpur ferred to the talukas marginally named, 

Bhitu ^ ' so that 222 mauzas only remained at 

Dimuruah. annexation. At the last summary set¬ 

tlement, however, the villages that had 
thus been transferred elsewhere were restored to the pargana, 
and under the arrangements then carried out they were • 
reduced in number from 402 to 256 in number. Again, under 
the more recent operations of the Demarcation Department, 
this number was cut down to 149 mauzas and two juugle 
grants. Finally, when pargana boundaries were adjusted by 
the Settlement Officer, 16 mauzas were transferred to Akbar- 
pur, and 33 villages of pargana lltifatganj being added on to 
Tdnda, the joint pargana of Tdnda-lltifatganj, as now con¬ 
stituted, containing 166 mauzas and two grants, was formed. 

502. The earliest known distribution of landed property 
in the pargana vested in the following old families:— 

503. (1) T/ie Maliks of Khdspur, —^It is traditionally 
asserted that one M41ik Xhds Zahidi, of Eagdad, came and 
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settled in these parts some centuries ago, and, taking up Ms 
residence at Khdspur, he gave to it his own name, and he 
soon attached several other villages thereto. This seems a 
more likely origin to the name than the one which attributes 
it to the Bhars.* 

504. At a subsequent period one Muzaffaar- Biallhi, a 
mendicant, is said to have settled in the village, and^ owing 
to their having incurred his displeasure, he is said to have 
visited the descendants of the Zahidi with his curse, in. conse¬ 
quence of which they rapidly began to die oflF, In this 
emergency, those who remmned went to the faqir and craved 
his advice. He told them to get a couple of sun-dried 
earthen vessels, and to fill the one with sharbat and the other 
with water, to place them on the heads of two encie%te females, 
who were to carry them as far as possible without breaking, 
and that wherever the vessels broke there the children, of the 
Mdlik were finally to settle. The vessel with the sharbat 
broke two miles to the east of Khdspur, and to the spot was 
given the name of Sakrdwal (jfirom shakkar, sugar) while 
the other vessel broke three miles further on, snd to the spot 
was given the name of Piintbar (from pdni, water). The 
derivations seem farfetched. In these two places the descend¬ 
ants of Mdlik Khds settled, and there their offspring are still 
to be found. One widow of the old stock, however, with her 
daughter, still remained in Kbdspur. This girl was subse¬ 
quently married to Sayyid Hamid of Irdn, who pAtrift and 
settled there, and from Wiare descended M uhamma d Husain 
and Tafazzul Husain, the former of whom is still the pro¬ 
prietor of mauza Muhammadpur; the latter was the ow.ner 
of taluka Khdspur of 53^ mauzas, which was confiscated by 
the British Government owing to his rebellion, be having 
been a prominent supporter of the rebel hTdzim uf Gorakhpur. 

505. (2) The SheJehs of lUisidpur and Asuj^mf.^c .— 
Three himdred years ago, one Sheikh ELhalil-ul-K^man, a 
native of Turan, came from Delhi, having been appointed 
k4zi of Tduda by that court, and took up bis residence in 
what is now the town. He is said to have acquired an estate 


- * ^ KhawSspur, and in Briggs’ Berislita also the* 

of Baiawfispnr-Tanda is mentioned. As probably famishing the real explana- 
t»Em of of the town, and also the real date of its foundation, it may be jBarther 

Jw^Gfoed thatfe^shta makes allusion to one Khawds Khan, son of MdUk SUna. Sher- 
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of 12 villages by driving out the Bbars, but he was surely 
late in the day to effect that. His successors divided the 
estate Into two portions. The branch of £dzi Amjad soon 
disappeared, but the daughter of Kdzi Fattu married into the 
influential family of Sayyid Abdul Bdki, who eventually suc- 
eeeded him. A descendant of this daughter, Jduhammad 
Hayat, entered the Delhi service, and afterwards obtained a 
jdgfr in these parts as a reward. In those days pargana 
Tdnda was held as a jdgir by the royal washerman, and an 
exchange of jdgirs was afterwards effected between Muham* 
mad Hayat and the said washerman. The former, having 
obtained a royal patent for the pargana as jdgir, came and 
settled in the town, founding that portion of the bazaar which 
is still known by his name. 

506. After the death of Muhammad Hayat Nawdb 
Saadat Ali Khan Barhan-ul-mulk assessed Rs. 5,000 upon the 
estate, which then descended to the heirs. Nawib Shiija-ud- 
daula afterwards doubled this assessment, and his son, JS’awdb 
Asaf-ud-daula, took the estate into direct management in 1197 
fasli, or 1790 A.D., to the entire exclusion of Muhammad 
Hayat’s heirs. 

507. In 1201 fasli, or 1794a.d., Mr. John Scott, the 
Tdnda trader already mentioned, farmed the entire pargana from 
the Lucknow authorities and sub-leased it in two portions : 
(1) Rasulpur of 54 mauzas to Ghazaffar Ali, son of the afore¬ 
said Muhammad Hayat; and (2) Asupur of 26 mauzas to Hasan 
Ali, nephew of the said Ghazaffar Ali. In 1203 fasli, or 1796 
A.D., Mr. Scott’s connexion with the farm ceased, but the two 
men just named continued to hold their leases till 1227 fasli 
orl820A.D. 

508. In the following year Ghazaffar Ali, having previ¬ 
ously nominated his daughter’s son, Abbda Ali, his successor, 
died. Abb& Ali, commonly called R4ja, then got kabuliat 
of the Rasdlpur estate, which he held till it was confiscated 
on account of his persistent rebellion in 1857. 

... Husan Ali, having nominated his daughter’s son 

All msan, as his successor, died in 1227 fasli, or 1820 a.d* 
All Hasan then held the Asupur estate till 1256 fasli* 
or 1849 A.D., when by the favour of the then N4zim it ^as 

24 
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incorporated into the Samanpur taluka, and taken under direct 
manaffement by the proprietor thereof. The talakdar how* 
ever, as an act of grace, has lately conferred a sub-proprietary 
position on the representatives of Hasan Ali. 

510, The town of Tdnda .—Muhammad Hayat, who has 
been mentioned above, did his best to have the town called 
after himself, but in this he entirely failed, and a street only 
is now known by his name. The town rapidly became largely 
populated by all classes, but more especially by Mahomedan 
handloom weavers (julahas) and by Hindu thread-spinners 
(katwas), who were alike famous for their skill and for the 
beauty and fineness of the fabrics they produced. In process 
of time a very large trade in cloth sprung up, so much so that 
Europeans became connected with it. Mr. Scott is said to 
have bad an immense establishment, where all the cloth made 
in the bazaar was brought to be washed and bleached. All the 
washermen seem to have been in his pay, and for the security 
which they enjoyed a tax of eight annas a score was readily 
paid by the weavers of the place to Mr. Scott for permission 
to use his establishment 


511. In the days when the pargana was held in jdgir 
tenure, the cesses and taxes pertaining 
1 . Cnstoms (i«n(nit> ^ to the town, as per margin, were all 

3 . taken by the jdgirdar. Subsequently 

4. togahi (iiwm tax). they Were collected by the Govern- 

liages) ment along with its land revenue. In 

1207 fasli, or 1800 A.D., these cesses 
and taxes were all separately leased to one KAdir BsdiLhsh, 
bnt so unpopular did he become that his place was soon taken 
by a Government daroga, one Maulvi Hasan Ali, in wh<>se 
time two new taxes were introduced—one of 20 per cent, on 
transfers of property, and the other of 10 per cent, on mort- 
^ges. All land in the town was considered the property of 
lae State, and building-sites were sold at their estimated value 
by the daroga to intending purchasers, each of whom, how¬ 
ever, also had to pay a fee of Rs. 2-8 per dwelling to the former 
j%irdar, under the name of tawan (loss). 


512. These sources of revenue were discontinued in 
All's time, and thereafter the fruit of the mango trees, 
^ Iowa tax, and tiie marriage tax, were again farmed out at 
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Us. 329 per annum, and they continued to be so farmed till 
annexation. The Native Grovernment also continued to collect, 
as a special item of revenue, a tax of 8 annas a score on all 
new cloth as it passed through the hands of the washerman. 

513. Mr. Scott, who from the above account appears to 
have been a great cotton-bleacher, seems to have left Tdnda 
about the close of the last century, and to have been suc¬ 
ceeded there by other Europeans. Between Tdnda and the 
town of Mubarakpur there is a masonry tomb which bears the 

inscription marginally 
transcribed. Mr. Orr 
is said to have been a 
paymaster in the Bri¬ 
tish service, and he is 
still locally remembered 
as “ Bakhsbi Orr.” 
He is believed to have introduced great reforms in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics at Tduda, importing patterns 
of table-cloths, towels, &c., from Europe ; he also spent much 
money in improving the art of cloth-printing, introducing new 
designs of fabulous beauty. He built a large mansion and 
formed native connexions, and the considerable fortune which 
he realized was afterwards squandered by his sons, who sold 
the very bricks of which his house was built, 

514. There was also a Mr, Johannes located at Tdnda, 
who was apparently a contemporary of Mr. Orr. A fine 
large masonry house still exists to the east of the town, which 
was built by Mr. Johannes, and the old bridge, the founda¬ 
tions of the piers of which are still to be seen, was constructed 
by him. The house was mortgaged to a Benares banker*, by 
whom, after Mr. Johannes’ death at Mirzapur, it was sold 
to that gentleman’s munshi, by whose family it is still pos¬ 
sessed. 

515. There are the ruins of an indigo concern in the 
quarter of the town where these gentlemen lived, but to which, 
of them it belonged is not clear, 

516. In 1862 there were 1,125 looms in Tduda, but, 
ovnng to the cotton famine, many of the weavers have left, and 
it is estimated that there are not now more than 875 looms. 


SACRE u 

TO TBS MEHO&T 

Of 

JAMES OKR, Esqtiirb^ 

who departed this life on the 15th September, 1832.1 


Ag^d 80 ytars. 
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Each loom, when English thread is used, will turn out Rs. 212 
worth of cloth per annum, of which the weaver s profit will be 
Rs. 62. If native thread be used the out-turn will be Rs. 170, 
and the profit Rs, 50. Before annexation Tdnda sent more 
than li lacs of rupees worth of cloth to Nipal } it does not 
now send half that quantity. 

517. Tfie Kayaths of Saidpur {/ormerl'tf Rojipur).-^ 
One Rdmdyal Kayath was the patwari of Mauza Fatehpur in 
this pargana. Where he came from is not stated ; but he 
had two sons, Mere Ldl and Ldl Chand. The son of the first 
of these, R4m Parshad, died childless. Lai Chand had two 
sons, Bishan Pardhas and Isri Parshad ; the latter died child¬ 
less. Bishan Parshad had two sons, Goii Shankar and Durga 
Charan. The ^rst of these had two sons, Bal Eishan and 
Bindesri Parshad. The other also had two sons, Lachman 
Parshad and Jiiggul Kishor. Of these men Bdl Kishan and 
Lachman Parshad are the present representatives and mana¬ 
gers of the joint undivided property. 

Of the men above named, Meru L4;l was during his life 
scribe to Chhotak Rae, kdnungo. During 6hazi-ud-dir» 
Haidar’s reign Bishan Parshad obtained service as scribe in 
the Lucknow Civil Courts. His son, Gori Shankar, after¬ 
wards obtained service under Rdja Darshan Singh when he 
was Ndzim. Bishan Parshad subsequently obtained the transfer 
to himself of the estate and office of Chhotak Rae, kdnungo, 
under deed executed by the latter’s nephew, Tekait Rae. 
Gori Shankar’s star was specially in the ascendant during 
the Nizdmat of Mehru Ehin, when he became regularly recog¬ 
nized as kdnungo and created the family estate. "He held 
oflBce from 1242 to 1262 fasli, or 1825 to 1855 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his brother, Durga Charan, who held till 1266, 
.or 185& A.D., when his ofBce was abolished by the British 
authorities. 

518. At annexation the family held the engagement of 
about twenty mauzas, but as their tenure was in some in¬ 
stances based on more or less recent farming leases, they 
have now been deprived of several of these, and it is pro¬ 
bable that they will eventually be left with about twelve 
villages in proprietary tenure, paying Rs. 4,983-8-0 revised 
w p ta wa u e at. 
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519, The other families referred to in parat. 555 are the 


following:— 


Caste. 

Whence 

came. 

Where 

settled. 

Date. 

Present poss¬ 
ession. 

1. Slieklisof Istnailpur, 

2. Sayyids of Utreta — 

3. Sheklis of Husenpur, 

j 

4. Kayaths of Eaipiir... 

5. Bais of Bangaon and 

Cbitomur. 

Giiazni 

Persia 

•*« 

Akba r p u r, 
pargana. 

Ismailpnr ... 
Utreta 
Httsenpnr- 
Sodhana. 

.•4 1 

300 years ago «•< 
SOO ditto 

250 ditto 

Time of Mabomad 
Shah. 

300 years ago. 

Nil. 

Nine villages. 
Ml 

Nil 

Villages demar¬ 
cated as one. 


520. The chief bazaars of the pargana are held at the 
following places, the numerals indicating the number of 
population :—■ 


TUnda 
Kh&spar ... 
Utreta 
Anwan ... 
Paharpur 


11,760 

1,134 

773 

691 

621 


521. The usual half-yearly fairs in honour of the birth 
and disappearance of R4ma are held at Tdnda, and the Rdm- 
lila festival, which commemorates the overthrow by that hero 
of the diabolical Rdvan, is also there annually held. 


Shrines, &c. 

522. The Shrine of Shekh Haron .—It is affirmed that 
a holy man, named Shekh Haron, came to these parts 500 
years ago to convert the pagans, and his efforts at first met 
with considerable success, but he was eventually put to 
death, and his tomb, a picturesque one, out of which has 
grown a large and shady peepul tree, is still pointed out a 
mile to the east of the town. All local officials on taking 
office under the Native Government used to commence their 
public career by making offerings of cloth and sweetmeats at 
this shrine, and such were often also offered by all those who 
had any special wish to gratify. A considerable fair is also 
held here on the first Sunday of the month of Bhadon, when 
the inhabitants for several miles round assemble for the day 
to the number of 6 or 7,000. 


523. The Imambdra of Husen AU, the grandson of 
Muhammad Hayat, stands a couple of miles to the west of the 
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town, and here the Tazeas are annually buried at the Mohar- 
ram, when 10 or 12,000 persons are said to assemble. 

524. Salargark. —To the west of the town of Tdnda an 
elevated masonry chabntra or platform has been erected by 
the Mahomedans of the place where the fall of their sainted 
champion, Sayyid Salar, at Bahraich, is annually commemora¬ 
ted in the end of the month of Bysakh, when a considerable 
throD/^" assembles for the day to do honour to his memory. 

(ii)—I ltipatganj. 

525. It is traditionally affirmed that one Makran, a Bhar, 
formerly held sway in these parts, and that from having cleared 
the waste of the gumak plant, a kind of weed, and of other 
jungle, he gave to his head-quarters the name of Gomah 
Makran. But after his time the country again became a waste 
till it was once more taken in hand by the officials of Akbar, 
some of whom are then said to have founded the village of 
Naipura, where the Government revenue was then collected. 

526. Subsequently, in the days of Nawdb Mansdr Ali 
Khan, the parganah was held as jdgir by Khuaja lltifat Ali 
Khan, a well-known courtier, who then established the bazaar 
of Iltifatganj, to whi chhe gave his own name; and as the 
revenue collections were also made there, the name was 
extended to the parganah also. 

527. The pargana formerly contained 211 villages, 
but 84 of these had been transferred to pargana Tdnda in 
the king’s time. At annexation the pargana consisted of 
127 villages, and these under the operations of the Demarca¬ 
tion Department were reduced to 40 in number. In adjusting 
convenient boundaries 7 of these 40 villages were transferred 
to. parganas Akbarpur and Amsin, and the remaining 33 
being considered too few to be retained as separate parganas, 
they were added on to Tdnda, and to the joint pargana was 
given the name of Tduda-lltifatganj. 

528. According to the most authentic available informa¬ 
tion, property in the soil was formerly vested in the followinc*' 
old families. 

529. (Ij; jf he Alanpur Sqppids. —One Mir Alan is said 
IH^VQ' come from Delhi in the days of Babar Shah and to 
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have sought service with the Bhars. He cleared waste land 
and established the village of Alanpur, calling it by his own 
name, and he annexed thereto 11 other villages of the par- 
gana. After the Bhars were suppressed he was for a time 
out of possession, but at the intercession of his relative, G-ho- 
1am Hosain, the family obtained from the Delhi court a pro¬ 
prietary recognition in regard to the 12 villages and regained 
possession. The family had these villages until 1202 fasli, 
or 1795 A.D., in which year the property was increased by 
the addition of 7 other villages. The estate consisted of these 
9 villages, when in 1216 fasli (1809 a. d.) it was included in 
the rent-roll of the taluk dar of Pirpur. After the addition 
thereto of 12^ other villages it continued to be managed 
separately by that talukdar under the name of taluka Alan¬ 
pur. In 1228 fasli, or 1821 A.D., the talukdar of Pirpur 
was in trouble with the authorities, and this eventuated in a 
member of the old family, Mirza Birahim Beg, who was then 
in the British service, through representations made by his 
superiors, obtaining for his brother Subhan Beg, not what 
the familj’^ had held before, but taluka Alanpur as it stood 
in 1233 fasli, or 1826 a.d., in direct engagement with the 
state. Both the summary settlements of the mahdl, consist¬ 
ing of 31^ mauzas, were made with the representatives of the 
family, and they are still in possession. 

530. (2) The Dhalmaw Pathans .—One Eae Dholi, a 

Gautam Chhatii, is said to have come from Argul, the former 
head-quarters of that tribe, and to have resided in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. He had two sons, one of whom settled in the 
Gorakhpur district; the other, Birahim Shah, was converted 
to Mahomedanism by the Sayyids of Dhalmau, and assumed 
thereafter the name of Biram Khan. Eventually the latter 
replaced the Sayyids in the management of the Dhalmau 
estate, consisting of 6 villages, and his descendants are still 
in possession ; but the estate since 1216 fasli, or 1809 A.D., 
has been a component part of the Alanpur property. ’ 

531. (3) The Phulpur Brahmins .—Four hundred years 
ago one Ghansyam Pande is said to have come from the 
Bansi direction and to have taken service with the Bhars. 
To this man were entrusted the revenue collections of 36* 
mauzas, and, after the suppression of those, people, the family 
entered into direct revenue engagements with the State for 
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the villages iu question. By the years 1256 fasli, or 1849 
A, D., half of these villages had been disposed of by sale and 
mortgage, and in the following year the remainder passed into 
the hands of the two brothers, the talukdars of Bhiti and 
Khajrhat; but the Brahmins still hold them in sub-proprie¬ 
tary tenure. 

532. (4) The Baisaf Mahavoan .—More than 200 years 
ago, in the days of Shahjahdn, one Jagdis Singh is said to 
have come from the west and to have assumed possession of 
Mauza Mahawan, in parganah Akbarpur. He afterwards 
cleared away the jungle and established 7 other villages in 
his pargana. In the year 1216 fasli, or 1809 a.d., of 
these villages passed into the Pirpur taluka, and the other 
3| villages were incorporated into the Khajarahat taluka in 
1257 fasli, or 1850 a.d. The descendants of Jagdis Singh are 
now merely cultivators in these villages. 

533. (5) The Kayaths of Daipur, ^c .—Dai Das Kayath, 
having obtained the office of kdnungo of pargana Naipura 
from Delhi, cleared the jungle and established Daipur, to 
which he gave his own name. He improved his opportuni¬ 
ties by adding 20 other villages to his estate. Some 70 years 
ago the Ponwars of Bosantpur put the then proprietor, Jeth- 
mal, to death, and the estate fell into disorder. The Bharsarai 
portion of the property, however, remained in the family, but 
the Kayaths were so much pressed by the Panwars that to 
escape that Scylla they included their possessions in the 
Chnrybdis of the Barwars, where it has off and on since 
remained. The office of k^nungo is still in the family. 

Shrines, &:c. 

534. The Tomb of Shah RuknuddAn is situated on the 
banks of the Gogra, and is sacred to the memory of the saint 
whose name it bears, who was one of the followers of the 
famous Shah Makhdum Ashraf (whose story is recorded in 
parganah Birhar), and who was buried here. 

635. After the saint’s death it was found that human 
wishes were readily fulfilled by a visit to his tomb, and so an 
azmual fair is held there on 13th Moharram, which is visited 
for the day by 3 or 4,000 of the neighbours. The shrine is 
supported by an assignment on the levenue of 45 bighas of 

which has beea sanctioned in perpetuity. 
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Bazaaes. 

536. These are confined to Iltifatganj, which, has 1,129 
inhabitants, and Naipura, which has 835, 


PARGANA CHANDIPTTBrBIRHAE * 

537. This pargana, which is of irregular shape, is beauti¬ 
fully studded with clumps of bamboos and groves redo¬ 
lent with every variety of foliage, and which is, moreover, in 
parts distinguished for the picturesqueness of its scenery, is 
bounded on the north by the river Gogra, on the east by 
zila Azamgarh, on the south by parganas Surhurpur and 
Akbarpur, and on the west by the latter parganas and Td.nda, 
all of which sub-divisions belong to this district. 

538. As in the rest of Eastern Oudh, the Bhars were 
dominant in this pargana till about 600 years ago, when they 
shared the fate of those Hindu dynasties that perished with 
Pithora Rdja at the fall of Delhi. The Musulmans soon 
ovei'came the Bhars, and the latter have been without landed 
possessions for about 400 years. The Bhars are locally sup* 
posed to have emigrated into Orissa, and to be identical with 
the Bhuyas. It may be noted that Sir Henry Elliot also 
traced affinity between the Bhars and Bhuyas. I, however, 
have a theory of my own in regard to the disappearance of 
the Bhars which I shall discuss anon. 

539. The usual Bhar remains in the shape of twelve 
ruined forts are to be found at the 
I)laces marginally named in this par¬ 
gana ; and three kos to the east of the 
township of Birhar a Bhar chief is said to 
have built his fort in a jungle on the 
right bank of the Gogra, in which he 
placed the image of Chandka Devi, the 
idol of his special adoration ; and from 
that image, according to local belief, the 

village of Chandipur takes its name. Thus the first portion 
of the name of the pargana is accounted for, but the origin of 
the latter portion is involved in even greater obscurity. 

By Mr. P. Camegy, C.I.JS. 
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I. KoraoD. 

3. Chandipur. 

3- Samaur. 

4. Rudhai. 

5. Hasanpur Dhipni. 
Saidpur Lirwadih. 

7. Sonhan. 

S. Nathmalpur Bethurya. 
9. Pokharbhita. 

10 Samdih. 

11. Karawan. 

13. Ochahoan. 
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510. In Hindi the word “Bidbar” means barren or 
unproductive, and tbo pargana was doubtless to a great extent 
an unproductive jungle when it got its name. In Sanskrit 
“ bid’' means a Banya (Vyas), and it also means tbe^ pro-* 
perty of a Banya ; and ‘‘abar” means exempt from seizure. 
Bidbar might, therefore, be rendered a place where merchan¬ 
dize was safe; but the rendering would formerly ha.ve been as¬ 
suredly most inappropriate. Again “bid” means filth, and 
“ahar” also means free, and Bidbar may therefore be rendered 
as a clean place. It is said that there is a bazaar iu 
Allahabad which is called Bidbar because it is both clean (a 
very unusual quality in native marts) and secure. Bidhar 
has no doubt been corrupted into Birhar. Hence, then, the 
name of Chandipiir-Birhar which the pargana has borne since 
the days of the Emperor Akbar. 

541. The pargana formerly contained the tappas mar¬ 
ginally named, but for more than 
lUO years these sub-divisions have 
fallen into disuse in the revenue 
arrangements of the country, it 
having been found more conveni¬ 
ent to adjust fiscal matters accord¬ 
ing to properties or mahals. Of 
the 978 mauzas which constituted 
the pargana, 782 were parent vil- 
ages (asli) and 196 were offshoots 
(dakhli). These have now been re¬ 
duced under our demarcation oper¬ 
ations to 392 mauzas in all, which cover an area of 1,40,402 
acres, or 22 square miles. 

542. The landed gentry who succeeded the Bhars in this 
pargana have not been without their vicissitudes ; and all 
property in the soil should trace back to any of the following, 
at one time influential, families:— 



Name. 

No ol 
vil- 
lagcb 

1 

Santi 

66 

2 

BaroUi 

169 

S 

Haveli 

67 

4 

JahttDgirpur 

138 

5 

Hibamuddinpur ... 

20 

6 

Basulpiir 

131 

7 ! 

Chahora 

56 


Hasaur 

138 

9 < 

Riwan ... 

111 

10 

Niipvari 

82 


Total 

9*8 


543. The Sayyids of Rasulpur .—It is popularly believed 
that Shah Makhdum Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir was one of the 
first Mimlmans who settled iu these parts. He was the son 
of Ibrahim, king of Ispahan, Khorasan, and bad the seat of his 
goyern'ment at Samna, Sestan, a province of Persia. On the 
4nM2i of his father he succeeded him on the throne at the 
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early age of 15, and after reigning for seven years, lie deter-^ 
mined to devote the remainder of his days to the service of 
religion; and in this view lie abdicated in favour of his younger 
brother, Muhammad Shah. He then assumed the pilgrim’s 
garb and travelled through Hindustan. Jn the course of his 
wanderings he fell in with the renowned Shah Ala-ul-haq of 
Pandua, the Mahomedan capital of Bengal, at the end of the 
13th and first half of the 14th century, a man of profound 
sanctitj", whose pupil, for a period of 12 years, he then be¬ 
came, and from whom, as a mark of his appreciation, he 
received the last of his honorary titles, viz., Jahangir. The 
Shah wished his pupil to marry into his family, but the latter, 
having resolved on celibacy, undertook a journey to the land 
of his birth for the purpose of bringing his nephew, Abdul 
Kazaq, who was in dtie course married to the Shah’s 
daughter. 

544. Makhdum Ashraf was after a time deputed to pro¬ 
pagate the faith of Islam in Upper India. A spot was indicated 
to him which he was to recognize from description, and there 
he was to dwell and erect his tomb. In the course of his 
search he reached the town of Jaunpur about the year a.d, 
1388, which he found to be under the sway of Sultan Ibrahim 
of the “ eastern” dynasty. By this monarch he was favour¬ 
ably received and offers were made to him of grants of land 
for his honourable support to induce him to remain there • 
but these he steadily declined, and, in obedience to the instruc¬ 
tions of his spiritual chief, he wandered on in search of the 
promised land. This he soon found in the spot where his 
tomb still stands, and the surrounding country he dis¬ 
covered to be in the possession of one Darpan Nath, a pandit 
of unlimited fame, who was then at the head* of a gathering 
of 500 jogis or ptipils. 

545. The meeting of these men of opposing creeds is 
said to have been followed by a prolonged struggle for mental 
superiority, the aid of witchcraft and sorcery and every other 
black art being freely resorted to on either side; and this 
great theological duel at last eventuated in the complete 


—^Professor Wilson states that monasteries nre an innovation of flio Mil: 
century, or perhaps earlier. We here find the order of jogis locally moutiojiod in tin 
year 13S8 a,d.j confirms his view. 
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subversion of tbe idolatrous belief, and tbe conversion of the 
pandit to the faith of the Prophet. He then took the name of 
Kamdl-ud-din, aud his tomb is still pointed out near that of 
his vanquisher as that of “Kamdl Pandit.” 

546. The spot on which Makhdum Ashraf s tomb now 
stands he selected for his residence, giving it the name of 
Kuhabad. Here he ended his days in the hundred and 
twentieth year of his age, a.d. 1390.* He left behind him a 
historical record of his acts and opinion, of which four copies 
only are said to be extant, and which is known to the stu¬ 
dent of the early Mahomedan authors as the Latif-i-Ashraffi. 
From it Sir Henry Elliot quotes that “ on one occasion when 
this sainted personage visited the town of Jais (in this pro¬ 
vince) nearly three thousand pupils came out to pay their 
respects,” 

547. Makhdum Ashraf was succeeded by his nephew 
already named, Haji Abdul Razaq, who changed the name 
of the family residence to Rasdipur and added largely to the 
place. He left five sons; Shamsh-ud-din, who died childless; 
Hadi Ahnoad, who settled in the aforesaid Jais; Farid-ud- 
din, who settled in the Daryabad district j and Shah Hassan 
and Shah Husain, both of whom remained in Rasdipur. 
Three generations of the Haji’s descendants continued to live 
in Rasdipur, and then Shah Jafar, the fourth in descent, having 
expelled one Rakamdin, the local Eajbhar chief, from the 
neighbouring village of Kachhoncha, took possession of it ; 
while his younger brother, Shah Muhammad, founded the 
hamlet which adjoins it on the west, to which he gave the 
name of Ashrafpur. Thenceforth the town was known as 
Ashrafpur-Kachhoncha, which name it still retadns. 

548. At a subsequent period a member of the family, Shah 
AU Makhdum, also established himself in the neighbourhood. 
It is said that, being thirsty, he drew water from a well, and 
havmg drunk thereof, he was heard to remark “ Bas, khari,” 
mrinothmr words, “ enough, it is brackish; ” and from that hour 
the name of the town that still exists there has been Baskhari. 


_ *A«**.—There must be some mistake in the jears of the adrent and of this 

-mm, ftwhe could not hare done what he did and acquired so much fame in the 
ffiMiiietra of two yesars. Moreover, the «eastern” dynasty only dates from a.d. 1894. 
niSB of I^him of that line from 1441, 
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549. The fame of Makhdum Asbraf and of Abdul Razaq 
and bis descendants, inhabiting Kacboncha and Baskbari, soon 
spread far and wide; and rent-free grants were from time to 
time made for the support of themselves and their estabhsb- 
ment by Jahangir, Shah Jah5,n, and Aurangzeb, emperors ot 
Dehli, the title-deeds of which I have examined. These grants 
were recognized until the death of Asaf-ud-daula, but in the 
reign of his successor Saadat Ali, ten-sixteenths of them were 
resumed, and in after years the remaining aima lands of the 
family also disappeared under the usurpations of the chiefs of 
diflPerent clans that then overran the neighbourhood. We 
now find the descendants of Abdul Razaq recorded at the 
revised settlement as proprietors of three villages^ only of 
Baskhari, Ashra^ur-Kacheoncha,and Rasdlpur, in which latter 
is the shrine of the great saint himself, of which more will be 
said when treating of fairs and shrines. 

550. The Sayyids of Nasirabad .—Next in antiquity 
amongst the existing families, according to popular belief, 
come the Sayyids of Nasirabad. The first stockj Nasirabad, 
is said to have come from some place in the far west in the 
days of Tamor, * to have settled himself on a small estate of 
nine mauzas, and to have given to it his own name. These 
villages, in the days of Akbar, were held by the Sayyids 
under revenue-free (aima) grants, but the family was subjected 
to the same vicissitudes as were the other Sayyids of whom 
I have already written. Seven of the nine villages, which 
constituted the Nasirabad estate were absorbed into the Bir- 
har talukas more than a century ago. Of the remaining two, 
Mauza Bhora is still the property of the Sayyids ; they hold 
sub-tenures only in the parent village, Nasirabad. 

551. The Pathan Chaudhris of Chahora.- —Contem¬ 
poraneous with the advent of the aforesaid Sayyid families 
was the arrival of the Pathan Chaudhris of Chahora. The 
ancestor of this family was a Chauhdn Chhattri of “ Sambhal 
IMorddabad,’ who is said to have changed his religion in the 
days of Timur. One of his successors (name unknown) 
established himself in this pargana, and he or his descendants 
must have been both able and influential, for they acquired 
much property; one of them, Alam Khan, being ruler of 

« AtoJe.—See explanatory note about Tamor in the Surhurpnr report, 
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tappa Cliahora of 51 raauzas ; another, Mangali Khan, had 
tappa Hissainuddinpur of 20 mauzas ; and a third, Bhoj 
Khan, held taluka J^inwdn of 33 mauzas. 

552. The last of these estates was absarbed into the 
Birhar talukas 150 j’ears ago; and the Pathan ex‘proprietors 
have a sub-tenure only in a specific portion of itinwdn proper. 
The second followed suit half a century later. The first 
property existed till the year 1800 a.d., the Chaudhrfs some¬ 
times engaging with Government for it themselves, and at 
other times including it, for protection from the Palwdrs, in 
the rent-roll of the Hassanpur-Bandhi'ia Khanzddas of zila 
Sultdnpur. The Khanzdda falukdar of Gaugpo, in this 
district, has ever since that time had a small estate of five 
villages, called Ajmaripur, aiias Badshahpur, in this pargana, 
which villages have now been demarcated together as one; but 
with this exception, the Khanzddas have had no concern 
with pargana Birh.ar since the beginning of the century. 

553. In 1207 fasli the all-powerful Palwdr clan fisidly 
subdued the Chaudhris and took possession of their last 
allowing them some “ sir” for their support. The descendants 
of this family are still to be found in Chabora, Hissam-ud- 
dinpur, Hathnaraj, and Ainwan. 

554. T/ie Shekkx nf Hanswar. —One Sbekh Mahmud 
is said to have come from the west with Mir Masaud Behdam, 
a great divine, and to have settled in Mauza Biawan, parganah 
Akbarpur. The latter seems to have been endowed with 
large temporal as well as spiritual powers, for he is said to 
have authorised the former to assume charge of tappa Hans- 
war, consisting of 53 mauzas, which he accordingly did. 
About 200 years ago, one Sadullab Khan, Robilla, obtained 
this tappa as jdgir from the Emperors of Dehli, and, having 
built a fort, took up his residence in Moinuddinpur and Norebni. 
The tenure was subsequently resumed, and for a time the 
Bohilta held the revenue engagements of the tappa ; but 
having by his oppressions estranged himself from tiie inha- 
hitaots;, they, with the assistance of the Palwdrs, drove him 
oat, and he was soon afterwards slain by the Bandipur mem- 
hms of the elan just named. All traces of the Rohillas 
|aiye been lost for more than a century. Tappa Hanswar 

absorbed into the Birhar- talukas 100 years ago, 
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aod the descendants of the Shekhs are now mere tenants-at 
M'ill in Hanswar proper*. 


.555. The remaining Mahomedan families were : 


j 

1 

) 

Whvincc came. 

Where settled. 

pate. 

Pre.seiit possessions, 

j 

{ 

i, Pat han.? of Bani, 
gaon (foimeriy 
ilindns). 

Delhi 

Baraguon 

Id the days of 
Timur 

.Sub-tenures in one 
village. 

‘J Mahkdof Korahi ... 

Kin.^ian 

1 Korahi 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

S. SIiekliN of Jahau- 
girgaiij. 

Clurakliinii distlict. 

i 

In the dav.s of the 
Saint ilakhdum 
Sahib. 

Nil 

1 SUfklia of Xcon ... 

■Vjum* 

1 

1 

1 

... 

Sub-fenures m tlirco 
villages. 

5. Sheklis of Bamau! 
ttud Jalaix>ur. 

The wchb 

! 

( 

... 

Nil. 


556. The Bais of Kalianpur, <^c .—A colony of eight 
members of this tribe are said to have come from Baiswara 
and to have established themselves in these parts, and to have 
cleared the then existing jungle about the time of the over¬ 
throw of the Bhars. 

557. These people divided themselves into four parties 
or talukas, and acquired property aggregating 61 villages. 
Of these properties the following details are known :— 

Isl. The Kalianpur, Pirfcbmipur, and Norehni party had ton 
villages; 

2n(/. The flardaspur and Tilkarpnr party had twelve villages, 

Srd. The Kharwanwa party had fifteen villages ; and 

44/t. The Kamnagar-Mowur party had twenty-four villages. 

558. The thkd of these parties was the first to bo 
absorbed into the Birhar talukas, and this absorption 
took place 200 years ago. The fourth party followed 
fifty years afterwards ; and in another fifty years the same 
fate overtook the first and second parties. The Bais tribe 
have now sub-proprietary rights only in six villages. 
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559. The Palwdrs .—Last in order come tlie Palw^drs, 
and they are likewise by far the most powerful. It has 
already been shown in the report of Surhurpur that one 
Pithraj Deo, a Sombansi of Sandi Pali,* came 615 years 
ago and settled in that paigana, where and in Azamgarh he 
and his offspring acquired much, territory. A lineal des¬ 
cendant of this Pithraj Deo, nine generations removed from 
him, named Gohraj Deo, is said to have come into pargana 
Birhar from Koriba in Azamgarh some 500 years ago, and to 
have taken service with the Bfaars, residing in Mauza Po- 
karbhita, which is said to have been made over to him for 
that purpose. In process of time this man and his offspring 
are said to have replaced the Bfaars in the entire management 
and control of tappas Sati, Barohi, and Haveli, consisting in 
all of 302 mauzas. 


560. About 300 years ago, in the eleventh generation 
from Gohraj Deo, this Palwdr family divided into twobeanches, 
the ancestral property being shared equally by the then 
representatives, Balliram and Muniram. The elder son founded 
Balrampur, calling it after himself. At this place a bazaar 
was afterwards established by Bdbus Kagonath Singh and 
Jiibraj Singh, who as a compliment to the ruler of the day 
gave it the name of Sultanpur. The younger son fixed him¬ 
self in Mauza Rdjapur, but it is said that the greater part of 
the property of this branch was absorbed by the elder branch 
a hundred aud fifty years ago, and the offspring of Muniram 
are now proprietors of two villages only, viz., Sydmpur and 
Padarydh, while they are sub-proprietors of Mari-Nasfrpur, 
Masanah, and Penderydh, and of part of Edjapur. 


561. Balliram, the elder son, was succeeded in his 
estates by his son, Horal Singh. The latter had two sons, Ain 
Singh andLashkar Singh, and about 150 years ago these 
brothers divided the ancestral property equally and separated. 

_ 562. The elder branch, viz., that of Afr Singh, was then 
sohjected to no further sub-division till it passed into the 
seventh generation, when so recently as 1261 fasli, the sons of 
Bdbu Munna Singh, viz., (1) Bdbu Madho Parshad, who has 


The Sombansfs of SSndi Pali deny the connexion. On this the Birhar 
and say they come from a place called Pili near Dehli, once the seat 
^ been told as a fact that the Palwfc come from 
aisMct, which is Ukely enough, as that is one ot 
mmmm oc tm Somhims clan m these days. 
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since the re-occnpation of the province been succeeded by 
his son, Hardat Singh, and (2) Bdbu Kishan Parshad, divided 
their father’s property equally, and are now in possession of 
their respective estates, 

563. The younger branch, viz., that of Lashkar Singh, 
was subjected to sub-division in the fifth generation, when 
the cousins, Shiodat Singh and Jaggat Narain, separated, 
each getting an equal portion ; and at this date Babu Mahip 
Narain holds the one property, having succeeded his elder 
brother Jaggat Narain ; while the other is held by Bdbu 
Shiopargash, a distant relative of Shiodat Singh, whom he 
succeeded, 

564. The earliest trace we have of the amount of reve¬ 
nue paid by these estates is in 1216 fasli, when the repre¬ 
sentatives of both branches, Bdbus Daljit Singh and Sarrabjit 
Singh, paid between them Rs. 77,589 to the ex-king. At 
annexation the demand had fallen off to Rs. 77,504. These 
payments, however, included villages in other parganas also. 
The revised demand of the present settlement amounts to 
Es. 1,56,766. 

565. A genealogical tree is here given of the Palwars 
of Birhar from Pithraj Deo to date. It has been stated that 
the first division of property amongst these talukdars took 
place about 150 years ago, when the sons of Horal Singh, 
twentieth in descent from Pithraj Deo, separated, and they 
seem ever since to have been at war with each other, as well 
as with their neighbours generally. Of the 59 descendants 
of the said Horal who are named in this tree, 12 had died 
violent deaths during the native rule; 27 have died natural 
deaths, and 20 are still alive, 

566. A detail of those who died fighting will throw 
some light on the state of society in the ex-king’s time:— 

(a) The following six persons are of the progeny of Ain 
Singh, son of Horal:—(1) Ragonath Singh, havingobtainedthe 
revenue contract for the entire pargana, was killed in Mauza 
Jumlupur while trying to subdue his kinsman Lalji Singh ; 
(2) Sarabdawan Singh was killed in the Azamgarh district, 
before it was ceded, while resisting his kinsman Pahlwan Singh, 
who had obtained the revenue engagements of the pargana ; 
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(3 and 4) Pirthipal Singh and Bhora Singh, his brother,^ were 
killed in a quarrel about a boundary with a zemindar in the 
Azamgarh district prior to cession ; (6) Munna Singh was 
killed trying to subdue his kinsman Deo^t Singh at Putharpara, 
he having entered into engagements for the pargana ; (6) 
Dafjif Singh was killed in the Jannesri jungle, trying to resist 
the N^dzim, Rdja Darshan Singh. 

(6) The following six persons are of the offspring of 
Laskar Singh, son of Horal :—(7 and 8) Jubraj Singh and his 
son, Adit Singh were killed in a boundary dispute with the 
of Maholi in zila Gorakhpur before cession; f 9) Pahalwan 
Singh was killed while trying to subdue his kinsman, Sar- 
rabdawan Singh, who was also killed in that fight (see No. 2 
above) ; (10) Parshad Singh was killed in the famous action of 
Masorah, mentioned in the Surhurpur history, when the 
Palwdr clan was arrayed against the Rajkumars of Meopur, 
and on which occasion most of the chiefs of the latter house 
bit the dust; (11) Jaggat Narain Singh had to give way be¬ 
fore his kinsman Daijit, who had obtained the revenue engage¬ 
ments of the pargana, and in an attack made by Jaggat 
Narain to recover his own fort at Rajdpur, which was held by 
Government officials, some of the latter were slain: for 
this he was proclaimed, and having been traced into the 
Gorakhpur district, he was there put to death by some sowars 
when in a state of comparative helplessness, and his iiead was 
sent over to the Oudh officials; (12) Shiodial Singh was 
killed while opposing his kinsman Shiodat Singh, who had 
engaged for the revenue of the pargana. 

567. It may be mentioned for the benefit of those who 
delight in ethnological speculations that we have a legitimate 
and an illegitimate line of decendants of Pithraj Deo, the first 
Palwdr who settled in Eastern Oudh. The former is repre¬ 
sented by these Bdbus of Birhar, now in the 28th generation ; 
the loiter by the talukdars of Tigra and Morehra in pargana 
Surhurpur, now in the 16th generation from the common 
ancestor, Pithraj Deo : so that the generations in the pure 
Bue average under 25 years each, while in the impure line 
they average over 38 years, furnishing an example, if 
ibMh he wanted, of the advantages of the amalgamation of 
' Akcs. 
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568. It seems desirable that there should be a perma¬ 
nent record of the proceedings of the Palwdr clan during the 
disturbances of 1857, and this I will now supply. 

569. When the Fyzabad fugitives were escaping in 
boats down the river Gogra, they were stopped by B4bu 
Odit Narain Singh, the eldest son of Bdbu Mahip Narain, who 
then resided at the strong fort of Norehni on the bank of the 
stream. Such indignities were ofFered as demanding the 
rings and silk stockings which some of the ladies then wore ; 
all their valuables were taken from them. The fugitives 
were then allowed to pass on to Chahora, a fort also on the 
bank of the same river, the residence at that time of B^bu 
Madho Parshad, and from him they received some show of 
hospitality for three or four days, and they were then passed 
on under an escort supplied by Mahdr^a Mdn Singh. For 
the offence above indicated, Odit Narain Singh, who was at 
the time de facto manager of his father's estate, was tried 
and imprisoned for three years, and the whole of his property 
was ordered to be confiscated, but it was made out somehow 
or other that the man had no property of his own, and so the 
latter part of the sentence may be said to have been inoper¬ 
ative. The worst feature of this case is that, being the eldest 
son, this man, a thoroughly disloyal person, may yet live to* 
be a talukdar. 

570. Bdbu Madho Parshad, whose conduct as I have 
said at the outset was good, is said to have been the first of 
the Birhar Bdbus who openly took up arms against the British. 
Government, having marched against Azamgarh with his fol¬ 
lowers in July, 1857. He was met at Baroli by Mr. Venables- 
and driven back, and he then raised the entire Palwdr clan, 
and was joined by Bdbus Kishen Parshad, Shiopargash, Pirthi- 
pal, and their gatherings. They then plundered the town of 
Manori and got much property; Shiopargash obtaining an 
elephant, which he gave up when order was restored. They 
then attacked Azamgarh and drove the defenders before them 
through the town; but the citizens turning against them, the 
tribe was repulsed, whereon they withdrew in such hot haste 
that they halted not till they were beyond the borders of the 
Azamgarh district. A few days after this Azamgarh was 
abandoned by the British, upon which Bdbus Odit Narain and 
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Pirthipal Sinj^li with their followers returned there, and 
having proclaimed the supremacy of the Falwdr clan, began 
levying conti'ibutions from the inhabitants- On the i*e-occupa- 
tiori of Azamgarh by the Gurkhas the Bdbus retired without 
a struggle. 


571. They subsequently lent men to Beni Madho, the 
Kurmi Raja of Atrolea, when he fought and was defeated by 
the Gurkhas at the same Mauori mentioned above, losing 
three guns : but none of the Bdbus were present at that 
action. 

572. Seeing that they could make no head in the Azam¬ 
garh district, the Birhar taiukdars next turned their attention 
to Gorakhpur, and Babus Madho Farshad, Shiopargash, and 
Odit Narain crossed over and joined the rebel Nizim with their 
followers. Each Babu is said to have received 100 rupees a 
day for the support of his men. B4bu Eishan Parshad sent a 
contingent under an agent, Thdkur Dial. This man, being 
met by Babu Madho Parshad, was at once put to death by 
the followers of the latter, owing to a quarrel between the 
masters. Onthei’e-occupationofGorakhpurby the Gurkhas 
the Bdbus fled with the Ndzira. 

573. When Maharaja Jang Bahadur marched through 
the Gorakhpur district, en route to Lucknow, a feeble attempt 
was made by the followers of the Birhar Bdbus to oppose his 
operations. At Chandipur an aflfair took place on the 17th 
Pehruary, 1858, which is thus described :—“Whilst escorting 
boats up the river Gogra, Captain Sotheby, R.N., with a 
force consisting of 130 men of the Naval Brigade, 35 Sikhs, 
and 60 Gurkhas, with one mountain-howitzer, attacked and 
captured the fort of Chandipur on the right bank of the river, 
taking two guns, spare wagons and ammunition, besides all 
the private property of the rebels. The fort was situated in 
the midst of a deu.se plantation of bamboos, and was gar¬ 
risoned by about 300 men, n(»t many of whom were killed in 
consequence of the thick cover they fought under. Our loss 
was four wounded, including Captain Weston, 36th Native 
Infantry. The river steamer Jamuna co-operated with the 
land force and rendered efficient service. The fort and adja* 
■«int buildings were burnt." 
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574. Resistance was again offered up tlie river. The 
event is thus described by General Macgregor:—“ The boats 
arrived the night before last (21st February), and Colonel 
Rowcroft’s force crossed the river. Festerday Brigadier 
Gungadoa’s brigade joined them, and the whole force advanced 
to Phulpur, where they met the enemy, and after an action 
lasting over an hour totally defeated them, capturing three 
guns.” 

575. The Gurkha army then crossed over and marched 
towards Lucknow through Akbarpur and Sultanpur. They 
attacked m route the small fort of Berozpur in this district, 
which was bravely held by 34 of Bdbu Ainres Singh’s men, 
who were all killed : several Gurkhas were killed and wounded 
in the attack.* 

576. At a later period of the mutiny, when Koar 
Singh was making his way from Lucknow af^er tiie cap¬ 
ture of that place to Arrah, he passed through Birhar, and 
W'as joined by Babu Odit Narain, who accompanied him 
in his memorable attack on Azamgarh. On the relief of 
that town this Bdbu returned to his home, and it only 
remains to be mentioned that these Bdbus of Birhar post¬ 
poned their surrender on the re-occupation of Fyzabad till 
the last moment, and the only one of their number who 
was ever called to account for his actions was Odit Narain 
Singh, to the circumstances of whose case allusion has already 
been made. 

577. Such is the generally accepted account of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Palwar clan during the rebellion. I have had 
an opportunity of comparing it with the official “ Narrative 
of Events in the Azamgarh district,” published by tlie Govern¬ 
ment, North-West Provinces, and they agree in most particu¬ 
lars. Details have now been ascertained which were not then 
available, but the “ Narrative ” has been of use to me in pre¬ 
paring the present account. The only conclusion to le drawn 
from this history is that on the whole we had few worse 
enemies than the Palwdrs. 

• A'o/e.—I have since learned from one of the officers engaged that this encounter 
arose out of misadventure. The Gurkhas had upwards of 50 casualties, and Lioutonaut 
Sankey, E. E., was recommended for the Victoria Cross for effecting un entrance into the 
fort and being the first to pass through. 
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578. Sir Henry Elliot, in his extraordinary articles on 
Chordssix, mentioas Chorass of the Palwdr clan in par- 
g^na Anowla (should be Bhowapar), zila Gorakhpur,* 
where their possessions, which have since been mostly 
confiscated for their proceedings in 1857, are said by the 
tribe to have commenced with 84 bighas of land, and 
soon to have swelled to 84 whole villages. But the fact is 
that the whole of the Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, and Fyzabad 
f alwdrs spring from the common ancestor whose genealogical 
tree I have given. The system of reckoning by Chordssis 
and £edltssis, so nnuch dwelt on by Sir Henry Elliot, is un¬ 
common in this part of Oudh—in fact, few natives understand 
it; but the number 49 seems with these very Palwdfs to have 
a special charm. For instance, they talk of (1) Onchds kos- 
MShat, which means that on the occasion of ceremonial 

gathering of the tribe to 
commemorate a birth, mar¬ 
riage, or death, all the mem¬ 
bers inhabiting the localities 
marginally indicated, aggre¬ 
gating a circle of 49 kos, 
which area is supposed to 
represent their proprietary 
possessions, are invited to 
attend and eat the bread of 
sociability. Of these, however, the Surhurpur (Bandipur) 
branch is debarred from eating and drinking with the tribe 
by reason of illegitimacy j aud the Atrolea branch, because 
it is stained with blood. 


Pargaoa or tappa. 

District. 

£oe. 

Birhar 

>yzahad ... 

14 

Snrhurpnr ... 

Do. 

? 

Atraola ... 

Azamgarh... 

1 

Korea Xilhenie 

Do. 

7 

Cheota Oopalpur ... 

Do. 

7 

Ghagha ... 

Gorakhpur... 

7 


Total 

49 


579. Members of these branches on such occasions 
are obliged to content themselves with having diy rations 
served out to them in lieu of cooked viands. The absurdity 
of the former of these exclusions, and of the system of caste 
generally, is forcibly illustrated in the following instance:— 
female of the Simhurpur illegitimate branch, and another of 
the Birhar legitimate branch, both married into the orthodox 
Eajkumar family of the Rdja of Dera, and thereafter both 


fte Gurkhas, hsTing abandoned Gorakhpur, were marching on 
these mwfcs made a combined attack upon their camp at Gugha, tat-ina onr 
aaawares; tiie P^wais were, however, soon driven oft. A number of them were 
^ ^ their heads cheeped off in cold blood by the Gurkhas 
inkn* as if hsd been so many kids* 
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brandies were alike admitted to tke Edja’s social board. 
Both parties then eat and drink with the RAja, bat they 
Still will not eat and drink with each other, and they thus 
remain a living confutation of the mathematical axiom that 
things that are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 


• Pargaua Akbarptir 
„ Birhar 
Taluka Dera 
Pargaxia Sarhurpnr 


580. (2) Onchas ko$-ki-Kumki is another common ex¬ 
pression with these people, 
which means that the taluk- 
dars of Pirpur, Samanpur, 
Dera, Birhar, Tigra, and 
Morehra, with their gather¬ 
ings, inhabiting the areas marginally noted, and which aggre¬ 
gated 49 kos, were wont, in the king’s time, to make common 
cause in opposing the aggressions of the Meopm: faction of 
Eajkumars and ail others. 


Total 


U 

14 

14 

7 

49 


581. Distribution of property .—I may now state the 
manner in which the 392 demarcated villages which con¬ 
stitute this pargana are held, thus :— 





No. of 
villages. 

1 

ISsme of taluka. 

Name of owner. 

Residence. 




Summary 

settlement. 

Rerised, 



{ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Birkar ^ 

n, ,, 
ixr. ,, 
iv. 

Pifpur 
Gaugeo ... 
Indopeudent 

Hardat Siugk 

KiHhan Farshad ... 

' Mahip Narain ... | 

t Shiopargash i 

Bafcar Hosein ... ‘ 

J ahangir Bakhsh Khan, 
Zemindars 

Hanswar 
Makrahi ... 

' Lakanpur, 
Sultanpur, 
Pirpur ... 
Gangeo ... 

99 ••• 

98 

97 

85 

96 

1 

3 

12 

22,386 

19,646 
20,557 
! 126 
4,977 

6 208 

37,089 

36,686 

33,982 

35,234 

195 

4,840 

6,603* 



Total .. 

892 

94,248 

1,54,429 


^ 582.^ I have mentioned families of influence who from 

time to time replaced the Bhars in this pargana, and back 
to whom, as a rule, proprietary title ought to trace; but there 
are also minor families who have possessed villages within 
the last century or two, and whose original position rested on 
rent-free or service-grants, purchase, &c. These I now 
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Bazaars, &c. 

683 There are few, if any, masonry houses; tiles 
are seldom used, thatched roofs being in the proportion 
of 75 per cent. There are no extensive merchants or 
■dealers, while there are numerous importers of cotton, thread, 
piece-goods, and salt to a maximum extent of Rs. 1,000, 
and these also send away molasses, sugar, and country 
cloth to a similar amount. The Naiks of Chahora and the 
Upadbyas of Eampur Sarai have annual dealings in cattle to 
the tune of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,200 respectivety, bringing 

them from the 
tra n s-Gogra 
districts and 
taking them 
south for sale. 
The trade of 
the pargana, 
such as it is, 
is confined to 
the bazaars 
marginally 
noted. There 
are no large 
towns. 


Town. 

Fopulation. 

BaskBari ... 




2,360 

Hanswar 



... 

1,272 

Saltanpur ... 

«•« 



1,333 

Chahora 

•• 



825 

Ajtofrpnr 

HW 




B^hashpur 


••• 


1 639 

Cbandipur ... 

**• 


*** 

600 

Eamnagar ... 




509 

Eorahi 

t** 



497 

l>yarain Lalla 

**« 



40$ 

Mans^ganj 

V«* 



372 

Bhehofgmx 

M* 




3ialpum 

*«• 



> 307 

MoifitMidiQpmr 




128 
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Fairs and Shrines. 

584. 7he Fakir's Tank and Tomb, Ahraula.—Qohind 
Das, a renowned mendicant, is said to have settled here and 
to have dug this tank 70 years ago. He also built the tomb 
in which on his death his ashes, after cremation, were placed. 
The tomb is known as a Samad, a term which is generally 
applied to the resting-place of one who has been voluntarily 
buried alive, but in this instance it is a misnomer. On 
the 25th of Aghan a fair is annually held, when several 
thousand persons assemble to bathe and make offerings. 
Sales are effected of cooking utensils, cloth, and sweetmeats, 
during the three or four days that the fair lasts. 

585. TMkurdwara and Shiwala, Chakora. —The former 
of these was dedicated to the sacred and glorious memory 
of Edmchandar and other favorite incarnations of the deity ; 
the latter for the worship of Mahadeo, by the prosperous 
family of dealers known locally as Naiks,* some 50 years 
ago. On the 13th of Phagun 3 or 4,000 persons assemble to 
bathe and commemorate the fast of Shioratt, or the birth of 
Mahadeo. Eatables only are vended during the day. There 
is a smaller gathering on the 13th of every month. 

586. Rdmbagh, Mauza Odechandpur. —Twenty years 
ago, Ajudhya Singh, Palwdr, voluntarily became a mendicant 
and assumed the name of Oude Das. The fame of his pro¬ 
phecies and miraculous cures spread far and wide, and having 
taken up his residence in a grove on a high and picturesque 
kankar ridge on the right bank of the Gogra, he gave to the 
spot the name of Bdmbagh. He died three or four years ago, 
but 1,000 people still continue to flock to the place, rendered 
sacred by nis fame and exemplary life, at the full moon of 
Eartik, and on the 24th of Chait, the birthday of HAm, annu¬ 
ally ; a smaller bathing takes place every Sunday. 

587. The Chandipur Thdkurdwara. —This was built 
some 70 years ago by B4bu Eamanorat Singh to the sacred 
memory of Edmchandar and other deified individuals, and 
fairs are held twice a year on the days indicated in the last 
paragraph, which are attended by from 1,000 to 2,000 
persons. 


*A’oie ,—For an account of these see my "Notes oa the Races, &o,, of OuJU,” 

27p 
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588. The shrine of Mukhdum Sahib is situated in Easiil- 
pur, formerly a inazra offalioot of Mauza Bedhor, but now a 
separate village. The history of this man has already been 
given under the &iyyids of &isdlpur. His shrine is built 
on a rising ground, which is nearly surrounded by water, and 
to this spot resort minually thousands of pilgrims from every 
part of Upper India to be released from their disorders, men¬ 
tal and physical. Legions of devils are here annually said 
to be cast out according to the best recognized methods of the 
exorcist’s art during the month of Aghan, throughout which 
the fair lasts. Merchandize of every description is brought 
from Lucknow, Benares, and other distant places, for sale, and 
a brisk trade is carried on during the gathering. 

589. SaUis .—This crime must have been exceedingly 
prevalent in this pargana at one period, for the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bazaar of Sultdnpur is a perfect graveyard of 
monuments, which are all attributed to former generations of 
the Baniya caste. One of these buildings is different from 
the others, inasmuch as it has a door or opening and the rest 
have not. This building, I am told, was visited one even¬ 
ing in the rains of 1865 by a party of Banjaras who en¬ 
camped close to it, offered living sacrifices, and departed on 
the morrow, leaving traces of much dicing, whence it is 
affirmed that treasure was known to these people to be con¬ 
cealed, and was removed from there by them. These facts 
were never reported, nor was any attempt ever made to 
elucidate this mystery. 

PARGANA HAUELI OUDH.* 

590. Pargana Haveli Oudh takes its name from Oudh 
the capital, and Haveli the name generally used to indicate 
the principal station of the chief revenue authorities of the 
Moghals. The pargana is bounded on the north and east by 
tJie river Gogra, on the south by the river Marha and par- 
^m^Paehhamrath and Amsin, and on the west by parg^uIa 

591. In former days the revenue collections of the 
pargana^ used to be made at the “ Eila Mubdrak ” or blessed 
fortf which was situated at Lachhmanghdt, where now stands 


♦By Mr. P. Carnegy, C. I, E. 
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the recently built temple of Jdgla Saran. In the days of 
Mansiir Ali Khdn (a. D. 1739-54) they used to be made, at 
“ Rdth Haveli,” and in the time of the Bdhu Begam at or 
near the Dilkusha, both of which latter places are in the city 
of Fyzabad. 

592. The pargana differs from all others in the district, 
inasmuch as there never were any of the usual tappa sub¬ 
divisions. It contained in the King’s time 329 townships. 
These were reduced under summary settlement to 242 iu 
number ; and they have now been further cut down to 181 
demarcated villages under the redistributions of the revised 
settlement. 

593. Tradition, here as elsewhere in this district, attri¬ 
butes all rights in the soil to the Bhars, who were suppressed 
after the Mahomedan supremacy, and of whom traces are 
still pointed out in numerous villages. In more modem times, 
(1) Vasisht Brahmins, (2) the Surajbans, (3) Garagbans and 
(4) Bais Chhatris, (5) the Upadhia Brahmins, (6) the Bha- 
darsa Sayyids, and (7) Maujadbanspiir Kurmis, were the chief 
landed proprietors. Of these several families I now proceed 
to give some brief details :— 

594. (1) The Vasisht Brahmins .—The members of this 
family assert descent from Vasisht Mdni, the spiritual adviser 
of the immortal Bdmchandar, from whom that pm^ion of 
the town which is still known as Va-sisht Tola takes its 
name, and whose sacred memory is still kept fresh by the 
annual visits of his votaries to the Vasisht Kdnd or reservoir 
in the same quarter. 

_ 595. After the vicissitudes of the Buddhist and Atheist 
periods, when the Vedic faith was for the time, it is believed, 
locally suppressed, Ajudhya was again traditionally restored 
and Brahminically re-peopled through the exertions of Vik- 
ramdjit of Ujjain j and KashirAm and other members of the 
present Vasisht tribe, who now inhabit the ancient haunts of 
the family, aver that their ancestors were then recalled by 
the sovereign in question from Kashmir, and received from 
him large assignments of revenue-free land. It is the further 
averment of these persons that they retained their possessions 
during the supremacy of the non-Brabminic Bhars ; but it is 
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ab&ost needless to saj that no proofs are extant either of 
their advent from Kashmir, or their stedfastness of faith 
tinder the Bhars. In the Ain-i-Akbari, the oldest reliable 
historical record, Yasisht Brahmins are stated to be the pre¬ 
vailing caste of zemindars in this pargana. 

596. The proprietary slatus of this family waned before 
the modern Sdrajbans clan, the annals of which will follow, 
and its members are now reduced to the possession of 
ex-proprietary petty holdings (sir) and dues (sayer) in the 
B4ndp41i, Anjna,Nafaiapur,and Lachhmiddspur estates, which 
comprise 32 villages in all, in which also they chiefly reside. 

597. (2) The Surajbans Chhairis .—It is the assertion 
of the present local members of this tribe that 350 years ago 
their common ancestor, Lai Jai Singh, came from Kallu Kam- 
ayan (Kamdon) and settled in the suburb of Fyzabad, which is 
now known as Sultenpur, in rear of the GuMb-hdri. He and 
his three sons are said subsequently to have joined the service 
of Dandds Sdo, a dealer of Purdmarna, now more generally 
known as Jaldldud-din-nagar. This man had excavated a large 
tank in ^ the neighbourhood of that place, to which he had 
^ven his own name. There dwelt hard by, in the villa^ of 
Belahri, Shdh Bhika, a hermit of great repute. On oneoceasion 
the dealer found this hermit washing his teeth at the edge of 
his tank, and admonished him for so doing. This so enraged 
the hermit that he gave vent to his feelings and vowed that in 
future donkeys even should not drink at the tank, and in 
consequence water is but rarely to be found in it. The curse of 
the hermit seems to have extended to the dealer also, for adver¬ 
sity soon overtook him and he died childless, his landed pro¬ 
perty failing into the hands of LalJai Singh, the Siirajbans ser¬ 
vant, of whom we have already heard. This man improved his 
opportunities to such good effect that at his death he was the 
propri^or of 97 villages. The present members of the 
family are in the twelfth generation from the common ances¬ 
tor, Ldl Jai Singh. They still possess rights in 54 villages. 
In 21 of these^ they are independent proprietors ; in 28 they 
are in subordination to the talukdar of Maujadbanspiir, and 
In the remaining 5 to Maharaja Sir Man Singh. The ex-Rdjas 
^ Amorim and Maholl in the Basti district, the Bdja of 

in that district, and the Raja of Hm'aba in Dariabad, 
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vrere all chiefs of colonies that broke off at different times 
from the original Para stem. 


598. (3) The Garagbans Chhatris of Kusmaha .—The 
traditions of this clan allege a descent from Garag Muni or Kaj, 
orBikh, a devotee of old, who, according to some, was sum¬ 
moned by Rdja Dasrath, the father of Rdtna, from Kanauj, to 
aid him in performing the sacrifice of the horse, and by 
others by Rdja Vikramdditya from Kykydes, on his restora¬ 
tion of Ajudhya. The proprietary possessions of the clan 
began in this pargana, where at a very early period they 
„ . V .. acquired the estates 

Serehai. 1 Peiozpur. marginally named, Consisting of 10 town- 

ships. Blit large estates were also ac¬ 
quired by them elsewhere, and the history of the clan will 
be given in greater detail under pargana Sultanpur-Barosa, 
in which its chief members, the successors of the gallant 
brothers Shioamber and Harpal and Hubddr still hold the 
Khaprddih and Sihipur talukas. 


599. This branch of the family held proprietary posses¬ 
sion of the above four estates until a.d. 1816, after which 
their lands were absorbed into the Mahdona taluka, and now 
the old proprietors are reduced to the possession of sir and 
sayer in their old villaffes. 


600. (4) The Bais Chhatris .—There is a colony of this 
clan in the pargana, the members of which aver that their 
ancestors, Kanak Rdi and Tir Singh, came from Baiswara 600 
years ago and displaced the Bhars in the possession of 37 
villages. But their rights in these have long been over- 
othei’s, 11 villages having passed into taluk «• 
Mahdom, 16 into taluka Maujddbanspur, whife others are 
Tl,?R of mudfidars and other independent proprietors 
The Bms are still however, the recorded proprietors of Mauza 

minor subordinate rights in others 
vilhges. I have no faith whatever in the alleo-ed 
advent firom Baiswara. The Bais were few even there 500 
years ago, and they do not readily own such offshoots as thiV 
.1 have no doubt whatever that this colony was of local origin, 

AL* Upadhia Brahmins.—One Parsrdm IJml 

dhia IS .said by his descendants to have come from over the 
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Qogra, SOO years ago and to have married into the local Vasisht 
family. He acquired a proprietary tide in eight villages in this 
paigana as his wife’s marriage portion, and to these be after¬ 
wards added four othera These villages all passed into the 
Mahdona talnka about 40 years ago, but Bdbu Edm and 
Jagmohan are still recorded sub-proprietors of the Usru 
m;&di, which consists of two mauzas, and the family also 
hold petty tenures in some of their other villages as well. 

602. (6) Sayyids of^ Bhadarsa .—^Three hundred 
years are said to have elapsed since one Sayyid Zain-ul-dbdin, 
alias Mi'ra-zena, the ancestor of the present Bhadarsa Sayyid 
family, of which Husain Bakhsh and Muhammad Jdfir are the 
heads, came from Naishdpur in the retinue of one of the Oudb 
subahdars, and settled in Deh Katdwdn near Bhadarsa, where, 
as usual, he is said to have displaced the Bhars in the posses¬ 
sion of 19 villages. These 19 villages, which were formerly 
on the Government revenue lists, were, ovring to the exercise 
of holy functions by the Sayyids, made revenue free in 1736 
A.D. by Nawdb Saadat Khan, and the assignment has been 
continued in perpetuity by the British Government. The 
shrine of the sainted Mira-zena at Bhadarsa is still virited by 
considerable crowds on the 26th and 27th of Rabi-ul-Awal, who 
make offerings of sweetmeats. Thieves, it is said, are detected 
by sending suspected persons to bring away flowers from with¬ 
in the tomb. On their exit they are asked how many graves 
or recesses they saw within, and the guilty invariably answer 
wrong. 

603- (7) The Kurmis of Maujddbanspur .—Some 
seventy years ago, one Ghdrib Dds Kurmi is said to have 
started fromi his home in Padampur, pargana Birhar of this 
district, for Lucknow, accompained by his youthful son, 
Harshan Kurmi. Tradition further affirms that for a time 
after their arrival the father and son obtained their livelihood 
by working as day-labourers on certain fortifications then 
being constructed. The boy was of comely countenance, 
and on this account is believed to have attracted the attention 
of the ruler of the day, Ndwab Saadat Ali Khan, by whose 
mrder.howas soon after enrolled in a regiment of youths 

npby that Nawdb, under the designation of the ‘‘Shaitdn- 
which may fairly be rendered “ the Devil’s Own.’/ 
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604. The boy Darshan in time rose to be a jemadar, and 
at a later period, when he had arrived at man’s estate, he was 
selected by the same authority as one of the personal order¬ 
lies, whose chief duty it was to guard his master’s bed. 

605. By Ghdzi-ud-dfn Haidar, who succeeded Saadat Ali 
Shan, Darshan Singh was entrusted with the command of a 
regiment, and when that ruler was afterwards made king by 
us, one of the first persons whom he in turn ennobled was the 
Kiirmi Darshan Singh, who was then created a R4ja. In the 
reign of the next sovereign, Nasi'r-ud-din, the importance of 
theRdjawas still futher advanced by his being permitted to sit 
in the royal presence, with the additional title of Ghalibjang 
(conqueror in battle). Darshan Singh continued to prosper 
throughout the reigns of Muhammad Ali Shah and Amjad 
Ali Shah, and he died in 1851, while the last king of Oudh 
still sat on his throne, at the great age of eighty. 

606. Thecareerofthisadventurerwasnot,however,with¬ 
out many vicissitudes, and they are all recorded in Sleeman’s 
Journal, volume I, pages 164 to 162. One day a royal favourite 
with boundless influence, another the occupant of a cage 
with snakes and scorpions for his companions. In the year 
1835 A. D., and again in 1843 a. d., we find that he incur¬ 
red the royal displeasure, in consequence of which the fine 
estate that he had previously created was broken up and its 
component villages were restored to the former proprietors. 

607. The displeasure was, however, only of temporary 
duration, for at the annexation we found the son of 
Darshan Singh, Edja Jaildl Singh, in possession of the 
Maujddbanspur taluka, the only taluka that had its Head- 
quartera in this pargana, and which on the death of his father 
he duly inherited. The taluka was made up of the estates 

Matq^buispiir ... 8 Tillages in 1287 faaii. marginally given, where 

Pallia sha^Badi... 8 „ „ 1229 „ also the year of incornora- 

Biniip&li ... 4 „ „ 12S0 „ tlOH IS QlClltlOllod. 

Deokali 2 ,, ^ 1255 „ 

Total ••• 64 

608. Edja Jaildl, who played ah important part against 
as in the mutiny, was committed for trial and hanged at 
Lucknow in September, 1859, on proof of the following 
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charges: — (1) being a leader in rebellion, in organizing a 
rebel government, in having placed himself at the head of 
rebel sepoys and murderers, in becoming the spokesman of 
the rebel officers to the Begam and medium of communica¬ 
tion between the rebel army and Brijis Kadr, in holding 
high office, in having a jail for the confinement of Christians, 
and in encouraging the arrest and extermination of 
Christians generally and their followers; (2) aiding and 
abetting in the murder of Mrs. Green, Miss Jackson, Mrs. 
Eodgers, Mr. Baptist Jones, Mr. Carew, Mr. J. Sullivan, 
Mrs. Feelow (insane), and other Christians, and Muhammad 
Khan, kotwdl—in all 22 or23persons—on the 24th September, 
1857.” 

609. His property, including Government paper, was 
confiscated, and his estate was conferred on Rdja Rustam 
Shah for conspicuous loyalty. Jail^rsson, Th^ur Parshad, 
is at present a student in the Canning College. The 
younger brothers of Jailal Singh, Ragbardial, and Beni 
Madbo, who were also rebel leaders, are residents of the 
Azamgarh district, and are still in possession of Govern¬ 
ment paf^r to the extent of Rs. 2,18,000 and Rs. 56,000, 
from which they have an annual income, respectively, of 
Rs. 9,000 and Rs= 2,200. The former of th^e was sent to 
bring the Ndna in state to Lucknow on his being driven 
over the Ganges by our troops in 1857. 

610. Ths Capitals.—Parana. Haveli Ondh contains the 
ancient and modern capitals of the district, Ajudhya and 
Fyzabad, and its history would be incomplete without some 
account of those places also :— 

611. Ajudhya. —Ajudhya, which is to the Hindu what 
Mecca is to the Mahommedan, Jerusalem to the Jews, has in 
the traditions of the orthodox a highly mythical origin, 
being founded for additional security not on the earth, for 
that is transitory, but on the chariot-wheel of the Great 
Creator himself which will endure for ever. 

612. In appearance Ajudhya has been fanciftilly likened 
to a fish, having Guptar as its head, the old town for its 

aud the eastern parganas for its tail.' 
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613. Derivation —The name Ajudhya is explained by 
■well-known local pandits to be derived from the Sanskrit 
words, Ajudy unvanquished, also Aj, a name of B^mhai, 
the unconquerable city of the Creator. But Ajudhya is also 
called Oudh, which in Sanskrit means a promise, in allusion, 
it is said, to the promise made by Edmchandar when 
he went in exile, to return at the end of 14 years. These 
are the local derivations; I am not prepared to say to what 
extent they may be accepted as correct. Doctor Wilson 
of Bombay thinks the word is taken from yudhy to fight, 
the city of the fighting Chhatris. 

614. Area .—The ancient city of Ajudhya is said to 
have covered an area of 12 jogan or 48 ko.^, and to have 
been the capital of Utar-Kausala or Kosala (the Northern 
Treasure), the country of the Siirajbans race of kings, of 
whom K^mchandar was 57th in descent from Bdja Manu, 
and of which line Bdja Siimintra was the 113th and last. 
They are said to have reigned through the Suth, Tireta, 
and Dwdpar Jdgs, and 2,000 years of the Kul or present 
Jug or era. 

615. With the fall of the last of Edma’s line, Ajudhya 
became a w^derness, and the royal race became dispersed 
even as the Jews. From different members of this dispersed 
people the Edjas of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Ddeypur, Jumbu, &c., 
of modern times, on the authority of the “Tirhut Kuth-ha,” 
claim to descend. Even in the days of its desertion Ajudhya 
is said still to have remained a comparative paradise, for the 
jungle by which it was over-run was the sweet-smelling 
keorahy a plant which to this day flourishes with unusual 
luxuriance in the neighbourhood. 

616. Ban- Oudha .—In less ancient times, when waste 
began to yield to cultivation, it took the name of Ban-Oudha, 
or the Jungle of Oudh. With this period the name of 
Vikramajit is traditionally and intimately associated, when 
Buddhism again began to give place to Brahminism. 

617. The restoration hy Vikramajit. —To him the res¬ 
toration of the neglected and forest-concealed Ajudhya is 
universally attributed. His main clue in tracing the ancient 
city was of course the holy river Saiju, and his next was the 

28 
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sbrine still known as Nagesher-ndth, wWcli is dedicated to 
Mahddeo. and which presumably escaped the devastations 
of the Buddhist and Atheist periods. With these clues, and 
aided by descriptions which he found recorded in ancient 
manuscnpts, the different spots rendered sacred by association 
with the worldly acts of the deified Rdma were identified, 
and Vikramdjitis said to have indicated the different shrines 
to which pilgrims from afar still in thousands half-yearly flock. 


618. Rdmkot .—The most remarkable of those was of 
course Rdmkot, the strong hold of Rdmchandar. This fort 
covered a large extent of ground, and, according to ancient 


* 1. Hanuman GarliL 
2. Sugreoii. 

0. Ungad. 

4. Bibadh. 

6. Nai. 

C. Nil. 

7. Sukhen. 

8. Kuber. 

9- Gwacbh. 

10, Dadh Blktr. 


11. 

Kuteswar. 

12. 

Uabidh Bawan. 

13. 

Mayand. 

14. 

Eakhach, 

15. 

Siirambha. 

le. 

Bibhi Khan. 

17. 

Pindark. 

18. 

Mat Gajyindrt 

19. 

Jam want. 

20. 

KesrL 


manuscripts, it 
was surround¬ 
ed by 20* bas¬ 
tions, each of 
which was 
com m a nd e d 
by one of 
Rdraa’s famous 


generals, after whom they took the names by 

t L Rattan Singasin (throne-room). 
t Kosilla Mandr (the palace of Kosilla, Baja Basrath’g Igt 
wife). 

BumanJra Mandr (ditto ditto 2nd wife). 

4. Kekai Bhawan (ditto ditto 3rd do*) 

5. Snbha Mandr (the court-honse). 

6. Janam Asthan (Rama a birthplace} 

7. Nowratan (assembly room of the qweens). 

8. Kunak Bhawan (the golden palace of mmchandar), 

rath, his wives, and Rdma, his deified son. 


which they are 
still known. 
Withip th e 
fort were eight 
royal man¬ 
sions,! where 
dwelt the 
patriarch D4s- 


619. Sir H. Elliot mentions that on the occasion of 
Vikramdjit’.s visit to Ajudhya he erected temples at 360 
places rendered sacred by association with Rdma. Of these 
shrines but 42 are known to the present generation, and as 
there are but few things that are really old to be seen in 
Ajudhya, most of these must be of comparatively recent resto¬ 
ration. A list of these shrines is given as appendix A,, 
(see para. 701), as well as of numerous thdkurdwaras, &c.j 
which have been, or are daily being, built by different nobles 
of Hit dnstan to the glorification of Rdmchandar, his generals, 
and other members of his royal race. There are also six 
Jtfandirs of.the Jain faith, to which allusion has already been 
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G20. The cradle alike oj"Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains.—~ 
It is not easy to over-estimate the historical importance of the 
place which at various times and in different ages has been 
known by the names of Elasala, Ajudhya, and Oudh; because 
it may be said to have given a religion to a large portion of 
the human race, being the cradle alike of the Hindus, the, 
Buddhists, and the Jains. 

621. In the earliest ages the Hindus were divided into 
the two great lines of Solar and Lunar Chhatris, from whom 
all other Chhatris are by courtesy descended; and of the 
former line Kosala was at once the kingdom and the capital. 
Of this territory Ikshawaku was the first solar king. When 
he lived is chronologically unknown, but Hindu mythology 
takes him back to within a few removes of Brahma, the Crea¬ 
tor. I'hirty-sixth in descent from Ikshawaku was Bdma, the 
typical Chhatri subjugator of the south and the glory of 
Ajudhya ; the contemporary, perhaps, of Solomon, wuo was 
followed by some sixty more of his line before it became 
obliterated. 

622. Of Buddhism too, Kosala has without doubt a 
strong claim to be considered the mother. Kapila and 
Kasinagara, both in Gorakhpur, and both of that country 
(Kosala), are the Alpha and Omega of Sakya Muni, the 
founder of that faith. It was at Kapila that be was born ; 
it was at Ajudhya that he preached, perhaps composed, those 
doctrines which have conferred upon him a world-wide fame; 
and it was at Kasinagara that he finally reached that much 
desiderated stage of annihilation by sanctification which is 
known to his followers as biirvana, b.c. 650. 

623. Again it is in Ajudhya that we still see pointed 
out the bmthplace of the founder as well as of four others 
of the chief hierarchs of the Jain faith. Here it was that 
Eikabdeo of Ikshawiku’s royal race matured the schism some-' 
what of a compromise between Brahminism and Buddhism, 
with which his name will ever be associated. 

624. In Ajudhya, then, we have the mother of the 
Hm^s, as typified by Efima, the conqueror of the south ; of 
the Buddhists, as beiag the scene of the first great protest 
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against caste by the originator of a creed whose disciples are 
still counted by millions ; and of the Jains, as being the birth¬ 
place of the originator of doctrines which are still revered by 
several of our most influential mercantile families. 

625. There are twro traditions of the Jains that are at 
least curious. The one has just been mentioned that the 
founder of the Jain creed was of the Ajudhya solar race ; the 
other—-and it is maintained by the Khattris also—that only 
such Chbatris as are descended from Jains are pure ! *l^tere 
is here a good deal of room for speculation. Abu was the 
fountain-head of the Jain faith ; there the founder of that 
faith lived and died, and on that mount there is still a temple 
to his revered memory, nearly 1,000 years old. It was at 
Abu too, it will be remembered, that a convocation of the gods 
recreated the Agnicula quartet of Chhatrls, to put down 
the Buddhists and atheists who had overrun the country. 
May not this mythical re-creation point to the revival of 
Brahminism in eren the very stronghold of the Jain faith ? 
It is with this Agnicula re-creation on Mount Abu that many 
of the oldest of our Chhatri clans seek to connect their origin. 
Such a re-creation is of course absurd, but it is not absurd 
to suppose that Abu, peopled with the descendants of Iksha- 
waku, a solar prince of Oudb, may have been the scene of a 
Brabmiuical revival which spread far and wide, reaching in 
time the Chauhdtis of Mainpuri, and through one of them, 
Bariar Singh, the founder of at least four of our present chief 
families, extending itself into Eastern Oudh also, where the 
darkness of the Magadh period w as yet represented by the 
disbelieving caste-neglecting Bhars. 

626. The Sarju .—The origin of the river Saijn is 
highly faneifnl. On an occasion of mirth tears of joy flowed 
from the eyes of Narain, the Supreme Being, which were 
reverently saved from falling to the ground by Brahma, the 
Creator, who caught them in his watercan (kamandal) and 
carefully deposited them in the Mansarwar lake. When the 
city of Ajadh>a had been fairly established the people longed 
for the sight of flowing water, and they made known their 
•wishes to the far-famed local divine Vasisht Muni (the ances¬ 
tor of the Vasisht tribe of Brahmans). The latter entered 
into the spirit of their wishes, and by severe penance and saeri- 
fieess to &ahinaj:the tear-preserved waters of Mansarwar were 
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made to flow past the city of bliss. For these reasons the 
Saiju is still sometimes fancifully called the Vasisht-ki- 
kanya, or the Vasisht nymph, and also Vasisht Gunga. 

627. The Ajudhya Mahatum .—No account of Ajudhya 
would be complete which did not throw some light on the 
Bdiuayan and the Ajudhya Mahatum. Of the former of these 
works I need not speak, for through the writings of Wheeler, 
Oust, Monier Williams, &c., most readers are familiar there¬ 
with. I will therefore confine my remarks to the Ajudhya 
Mahatum, which is comparatively unknown. '1 his work 
was prepared to the glorification of Ajudhya, according to 
some, by Ikshawaku of the solar race, while others with more 
probability aver that it is a transcript from the Askundh and 
Padam Purans, and is not the production of any Edja. 


628. The town of Ajudhya comprised the lands of four 
entire mauzas (Barehta, which has been washed away, Farid- 
pur, Bagh Kesari Singh, and Rauza Shah Juran) and portions 
of three others (Ranupali, Mirapur, and Dehrabibi),. besides 


Kasba Kir- 
ki. Jt con¬ 
tains the 26 
m u hallas 
marginally 
named. At 
the present 

time,* the city of Ajudhya, which is confined to the “ north¬ 
east comer of the old site, is just two miles in length by about 
three quarters of a mile in breadth; but not one-half of this 
extent is occupied by buildings, and the whole place wears 
a look of decay." 


Bazar Sherganj. 
Kythanna. 
Gariwan Tola. 
Bhararia Tola. 
Babban Kallia 
Bazdari Tola. 
Vasbisr Kund- 
Tenrbi Bazar. 
Sjudwara. 


10 . 

II. 

12 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Shekhana. 
Mirapar. 
Kundarpura. 
Shab Madar. 
Kassinia. 
Begampur, 
Ba:zaria Tola. 
Bar bar Dwara. 
Panji Tola. 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Borahe Kuan. 
Bhana Maiidl. 
Alamgaiij. 
K;ittra 
Mughal pura. 
Surgadwar. 

H a t € b Burat 
Singh. 

Urdu Bazar- 


62&. The City of Fyzabad .—This city is situated in 
26° 40'N. latitude and 82° 20'E. longitude."^ It is 331 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is on the left hank of the 
Gogra or Sarju, and 78 miles east of Lucknow It is 
nearly 70 miles south of the nearest point of the Himalaya 
which are often clearly visible, especially about the end of 
the rams, and it is our frontier station for European trooios 
as regards Nepal. ^ 


Cunningham’s Ancient Gopgraphy. 
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630. Fyzabad was the capital of the earlier members 
of the Oudh “ Mansuriah” dynastj, and its history cannot 
be told without giving a slight sketch of each member of 
that line. 

631. Saadat Khan, Subadar. —Saadat Khan, alias Mo-- 
hamad Amin, Burhan-ul-Mulk, was a native of Iran and was 
transferred from the subadarship of Agra to that of Oudh iu 
1732 A. D. He resided chiefly at Ajudfaya, where he built the 
Kiln Mobarah at Lschhman ghdt; bat he also frequently 
yisited Lucknow, and he changed the name of the great fort 
there from Kila Likna to Machhi Bhawan. Saadat Khan was 
of noble family, a good soldier, and able administrator ; his 
sympathies were with the people, whom he encouraged at the 
expense of their chiefs. “ His ability and management estab¬ 
lished a sovereignty ; his faithlessness brought him to a pre- 
matnre and ignominious end.”. He poisoned himself, A.D. 1739, 
leaving a well-filled treasury 

632. The city of Fyzabad was in those days a keorah 
jungle, and in this the Nawdb was in the frequent habit of 
shooting. Here on the high bank of the Saiju he built him¬ 
self a shooting-box or bungalow, from which cireumstaoce 
tte locality was ever afterwards known by the name of Bun¬ 
galow. The building is still pointed out in the compound of 
the Opium Agency, of which it is one of the out-oflBces. Dur¬ 
ing this rule the JDilkusha palace is said to have been com¬ 
menced, but ere the city was fairly founded the Nawdb was 
^thered to his fathers. 

633. Mansur Ali Kh.wn<, Subadar and Wazir —Abdul 
IfansdrAli Khan, Safdar Jang, afto^MirzaMuhammadMukim, 
succeeded his uncle and father-in-law in 1759 A. i>., and iu his 
person the oflSce of ruler in Oudh became hereditary. Of the 
city of Fyzabad this ruler was the real founder, although he 
sdso spent a good deal of his time at Lucknow. He was au 
able Imt unscrupulous ruler; be behaved treacherously to his 
idles, the Farukhabad family, with whom he afterwards had 
nmch fighting. His deputy, Rdja Newal Rai, a brave Kayath,. 
whose pakee is still an ornament to the river-face at Aju&ya, 
was imdn in these encounters, and the Nawdb was himself 
veoundedand put to flight; but he lived to invoke the aid of 
Urn Mariettas, and in the end he humbled and crippled his 
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opponents. Mansdr Ali was for a time a successful courtier, 
and it was his Delhi influence that ensured his succession in 
preference to his brother. He afterwards acquired the office 
of Wazir of the Empire, but this he again lost before his death, 
which occurred a. d. 1753-54. 

634. SImja-ud-daula, Nawdb PVazir. —Shuja-ud-daula 
succeeded his father in opposition to bis cousin, Muhammad 
Kuli Khan, Governor of Allahabad, and established his d_y nasty. 
He fixed Ids capital at Fjzabad, and his visits to Lucknow 
were occasional. He married in 1743 a. d. the Bahu Begam, 
a native of Persia, and the grand-daughter of Mirza Husain 
the chef of Alamgir’s kithen. The Nawdb fought the En®-- 
lish at Patna, Buxar, and Karra (1763-65), and was beaten. 
In the distribution of territories that followed, Benares and 
Ghdzipur fell to the English, while Karra, Allahabad, and 
Rohilkhand were added to Oudh, to the Rohelia Nawdb of the 
latter country being left the Rampur jdgir. Shuja-ud-daula 
died at Fyzabad in 1775 A. d., and he was the first of his line 
whose body was not carried west, that his ashes might mingle 
with the dust of his fathers. He was buried at Fyzabad m 
the Gulab-bari, a mausoleum which is still an ornament to the 
place, as to a still greater extent is that of his widow the 
Begam. The manner of the Nawab’s death is variously 
stated ': one version being that he was frightened out of the 
world by the Francis majority of Warren Hastings’ Council* 
a less improbable one is that he was stabbed with a poisoned 
dagger while trying to take liberties with the daughter of the 
Nawdb of Farukhabad. Opinions differ widely as to the 
merits of this ruler, and they have been thus summed up by 
Sir H. Lawrence“ He was an able, energetic, and intelliffent 
prince, and possessed at least the ordinary virtues of eastern 
rulers.” 


635. Mah^edan buildin^s.—Most of the old Mahome- 
iknbuildmgs of Fyzabad, as well as the great earthworks round 

bridge-of-boats formerly known 
as Chhota Calcutta may be attributed to this rule and 
from the date of the Begam’s death in a. d. 1816 till annex¬ 
ation the city OTadually fell into decay. A list is attached 
Mahomedan bnildia^ of iotarest of tte' 
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636. Asf-ud-daula, Nawdb ^azir. —Asf-ud-daula Y^in 
Xhan Huzabar Jang, alias Mirza Amdni, succeeded his 
father as Nawd.b Wazir without opposition on the 31st of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1775. For the details of this rule the reader has only 
to refer to Macaulay's Essay on Warren Hastings, or to islee- 
man's Journal. In order that he might be as far away as 
pc^ible from his mother, the Bahu Begam, this Nawdb finally 
transferred the capital from Fyzabad to Lucknow, where it 
has since remained. The Francis majority had wrongfully 
made over the State surplus of her husband to the Bahu Be- 
gam, and to recover this and to lend it to Hastings was a 
business that was not quite rightfully set about by the son, 
Asf-ud-daula. The Dilkusha palace (opium godown), already 
the residence, now became the prison of the Begam mother, 
and the Kandi Kothi (commissariat house) has since become 
historical in connection with the suflTerings of the faithful 
eunuchs. But these are times on which it is needle,ss to 
dwell. Asf-ud-daula, who has been described as “one of the 
weakest and most vicious even of eastern princes,”* died 
on the 21st September, 1793, and is buried in the great 
Imambdra at Lucknow. 

637. The remaining members of the dynasty have little 
personal concern with Fyziibad, and it is enough for our pre¬ 
sent purpose that their history should be briefly sketched in 
the following table s-— 


3S3ii»c, birthplace, 
and title. 

Date of appoint- 
rnenl or soooeo- 
sion« 

Date of death or 
dejEWsition. 

fiemarks. 

Wasir AIL Nawdb 
W0sir» 

1 

Succeeded his 
father, 2 1 s t 
September, 

. 1797. , 

1 

Deposed by Sir 
John Shore, 

21st January, 
iras. 

In Sir H. Lawrence’s opiniin Waalr 

I Ali was unjustly treated. He 

1 was placed under surveillance at 
Beoar^ where he organized the 
massacre of the Europeans, and 
i having been given up by the 

1 Baja of Jaipur on condition that 
his life was spared, he died 
after many years, a prisoner 
ac Vellore. 


II Is onlj }nst to a4d that to Mia Lucknow owes much of its fame as a 






Name, birtiiplace, 
and title. 


Z&man-nd-datila 
N iz am -a 1- 
Miilk Saadat 
^li Khan Mo- 
baris Jang, 
Naivtib iiazir 


Hafat-nd-danla 

Kafi-til-Mulk 

Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar Shaha- 
mat Jang, Pie 
first King^ 

a.d. J822. 

Kasir-ud-din Hai¬ 
dar, King, 


Muhammad A 1 i 
Sh^fa, a/<atNa> 
Fih-ud-daula, 
King. 


Amjad All Shah, 
King. 


TVajid Ali Shah, 
the last of the 
Oudh kings. 
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Date of appoint- 
mentoreucoes* deposition. 


Eemarks. 


Brother of Asf- 
nd-dan la, pro¬ 
claimed 21st 
January, 1798, 


Son of above, 
succeeded 
11th July, 
1814. 


Died ilth July, 
18i4. 


Died 22nd Octo¬ 
ber, 1827. 


Rohilkhand, Allahabad, Farukh- 
abad, Mainpuri, Etaw^h, Go¬ 
rakhpur, Aziimgarh, Cawnpore, 
and Fatebpur made over by Oudh 
to the English by treaty, and as 
a set-off all revenue assignments 
were resumed and large chiefs 
degraded. The Nawab was a 
reclaimed drunkard of penurious 
habits, and of whose administra¬ 
tion Sir H. Lawrence has record*- 
ed that it w'as “ in advance of 
. the Bengal government of the 
day in revenue arrangements.” 
The Nepal Tarai added to Oudh 
in lieu of a loan. An imbecile 
and dissipated ruler, whom we 
enthroned for assistance in con¬ 
nexion with the Nepal and 
Burma Wars. 


Son of above, 
succeeded 
22nd October, 
1827. 

Uncle of the 
above and son 
of Saadat Ali 
Khan, crowned 
July 1837* 


Succeeded his 
father. May, 
2842. 


Succeeded h is 
father, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1847- 


Died or was 
poisoned on 
7 th July, 
1837. 

Died 15th May, 
1842. 


Died 13th Feb- 
ruarj^ 1847. 


Deposed IStb 
February, 
1856. 


More dissipated and ignorant than 
his father, the original of the 
ruler who figures in the “ Pri¬ 
vate Life of an Eastern King ” 

Accession disputed unsuccess¬ 
fully by Huna Jan, the reputed 
SOD of the last king. Muham¬ 
mad Ali was parsimonious and 
well tutored in the art of admi¬ 
nistration. The builder and- 
CD dower of the Husain abad 
Imarabara. 

Succeeded as second son, to the 
exclusion of Nawab Mumtaz- 
u d-d aula, the son of the elder 
son, Asgar Ali, who was barred 
under the Mahomedan law, as 
hisfather died before his grand¬ 
father. This king is mentioned 
by Sir H. Lawrence as a nonen¬ 
tity in his own court, but lie is 
popularly remembered as a lover 
of his devotions and a hater' of 
oppression. 

With natural capacity and edu¬ 
cation he was a prey to animal 
passions, for the enjoyment of 
'which he sacrificed his public 
duties. Warned of the results of 
this conduct by Lord Hardinge 
in 1847, he neglected the advice 
tendered, and he consequently 
surrendered his kingdon for a 
pension of 42120,000 per annum 
in 1866. 
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638. The city of Fyzabad comprises the lauds of mauza 

, „ . Khurdabad entire and of por> 

I. Janaora. 5. Gaurapatti. /» • i -n 

s. Mozafra. 6. jsiinwan. tions of eight Villages margin- 

3. Snltinpnr. 7. Haidar. indicated. But the Saffl 

*■ ' ’• ^ (Jrrectty fasti) or city fortifl- 

cations (thrown up by Shdja-ud-daula after his defeat at 
Buxar, under the impression that the British would follow up 
tbeir victory and at once attack him) takes in the lands in 
all of nineteen villages. During the Begam’s lifetime, these 
nineteen villages were considered naziil and the collections 
were made accordingly, but after her death they were assessed 
to the land revenue. 

639. The mutinies and re-occupation. —The city of 
Fyzabad contains no less than 49 muhallas, of which the 
following is a list:— 

*1. Beniganj. !l4. BazarAliMirza 27. Oolab Biri 40. Knssab Blra- 

Khan. {Reidgaoj). 41. Paharganj, 

2. Amaniganj. 15. Kankri Bazar. 28. Cbok. 42, Rak^bganj (Ka- 

3. Isruaelganj. le. HSta Muhamad 29. l^akhas. vanagganj). 

Pan ah. 30. Kotha Parcha 43, Bazkr ^lar- 

4. Hata Atal Khan. 17. Begamganj. 31. Mahajni Tola. ganj. 

5. Bahadnrganj. 18. .^rdali Bazar 32. Fatehganj. 44. Kandhari Bazar. 

€. Mianganj. 19. Bewani Missil. 33. Begamganj. 45, Gbakla. 

7. Bath HayelL 20. Hasnu Katra. 34. NakaMozufra, 46. Takaar. 

8. Aligadh. 21. Vaairganj. 35. Haidarganj. 47. Khirki Alibcg. 

9. Kashmiri Mnh- 22. Sabzi Mandi. SG. Pabarganj Vi- 48. Bazar Dulhan 

alia. 23. Pulsidi Bashir, ran. Begam, 

10. Khurdabad, 24. Khndaganj. S7. Bal Mandi. 49. Zamaradganj. 

II. Sahibganj. 25. Mnghalpiira. 38. Hasi Tola. 

12. Hata Bnlla. 26. Hata Khasro- 39. Tamaku Man- 

13. Delhi Barwaza* beg. di. 

640. The Fyzabad mutiny. —The story of the Fyzabad 
mutiny has been thus told by Mr. Gubbins, the former Financial 
Commissioner:— 

641. “iit Fyzabad were posted the 22nd Regiment of 
Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Lennox, the 6th Oudh 
Irregular Infantry by Colonel O’Brien, and a Native Light 
Field Battery under Major Mill. The Commissioner, Colonel 
Goldney, whose head-quarters and family were at Sultdnpur, 
bad removed to Fyzabad, as the more important position, and 
exposed to the greatest danger. The 22nd Regiment Native 
Infantry was known to have shown signs of disaflFection ; and 
the 6th Irregulars, the old native “ Barlow-ki-Paltan,” was 
the worst in the old Oudh service. The Native Battery, 

Jthough commanded by a noble fellow. Mill, could not 1^ 
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depended on. Much anxiety, therefore, had long prevailed at 
Fyzabad. 

642. At the beginning of the month E4ja Mdn Singh, 
talukdar of Shabganj, was in confinement there. He had 
been arrested by order of the Chief Commissioner in conse¬ 
quence of information telegraphed from Calcutta which ac¬ 
corded with what had reached us at Lucknow. At this junc¬ 
ture he sent for the British authorities, warned them that the 
troops would rise, and offered, if released, to give the Euro¬ 
peans shelter in his fort at Shdhganj. Seeing the critical state 
of things. Colonel Goldney released him, and M4n Singh at once 
commenced to put his fort in order and to raise levies. Soon, 
however, the troops disclosed their intentions. They demanded 
that the public treasure should be surrendered to them on 
the plea of better security. Helpless, the authorities were 
compelled to comply, and the money was carried on to their 
lines amidst the shouts of the mutineers. The civilians now 
prepared for the worst and sent their families to Shdhganj. 
But the ladies froni cantonments would not accompany them, 
relying on the faith of the native officers of the 22nd Reo-i- 
ment, who had solemnly sworn to Mrs. Lennox that no inimv 
should be done them. ^ 


643. Matters remained in this state until it became 
known that the ITth Regiment N. I. from Azamgarh were 
approaching with a body of irregular cavalry-and two o-uns 
having mutinied and possessed themselves of a large amount 
of treasure. When this regiment reached Begamganf within 
one march of Fyzabad, about the 8th or 9th of June,'^thrreo-i. 
ments at Fyzabad threw off further disguise and onenlv 
officers. Captain J. Reid, Captain Ale^ 
Orr and Mn Bradford, thereupon mounted and rode off to 
fehahganj. The mutineers bade their officers depart, and told 
ffhfi? take ffie boats then lying at the cantonment 

gMt. These were without the necessary roof of thatch ^nd 
j most mtbon. o boatmam Tbero was^ao help fort Xll 
the officers thereiore, except Colonel Lennox, embarked in 
them, and rowed the boats themselves down the sfro-im 
exposed to the burning snn. 

Bittle did they then know the plan laid fnv 

deetructa by the mafceera. Begamg.|“.hettt iZ 
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Native Infantry lay, is on the banVs of the Gogi*a, and the 
current of the river sweeps underneath it. A messenger had 
been despatched by the 22nd Regiment to the 17th, announc¬ 
ing that the}' had sent otf their officers, and inviting the 17th 
to destroy them. Fearfully was the invitation responded to. 
As the boats containing the refugees approached they were 
met by a fire of grape and musketry, under which many offi¬ 
cers fell. Several jumped out into the water and attempted to 
su’im to the opposite batik. In the attempt Major Mill, 
Lieutenant E. Currie (Artillery), and Lieutenant Parsons of the 
6th O. I. Intantrj', were drowned, and some who reached the 
other side fell victims to a party of insurgent villagers.* 
Colonel Golclney was taken from his boat and led up the bank 
to the mutineer camp. “I am an old man,” said he; “will you 
disgrace yourselves by my murder?" They shot him down. 
A remnant of the officers only made their escape down the 
river and re.ached a place of safety. It is but just here to 
state that Colonel Goldney, from every account which has 
reached me, maintained a most gallant and manly bearing 
during these trying scenes at Fyzabad. He had before 
commanded the 22nd Regiment and long maintained his 
confidence in them, and this, perhaps, was the reason for his 
not accompanying the other civil officers to Sbahganj. 

645. . Colonel Lennox and his family left the station 
separately, crossed the river, and reached the station of 
Gorakhpur in safety. 

646. Mfin Singh sheltered the fugitives who had taken 
refuge with him for a few days, and then, from real or affected 
fear of the mutineers, desired them to depart. He, how¬ 
ever, provided boats for them on the Gogra, to which they 
were escorted by night, and a party of Mdn Singh’s levies 
accompanied them some way on their journey. They all 
reach^ the station of Dinapur in safety. 

647. Mrs. Mill, the wife of Major Mill of the Artillery, 
- made a perilous escape. Unwilling to expose her children 

to the sun, she had lost the opportunity of leaving the station 
with Colonel Lennox, and found herself left alone. She 


• —^Tiietitenant A. Bright, A. F. EogUsIi, J. BJ. Li'ndesay, W. H. Thomas, 

I*, C^slley, I. W. AadtTsoD; and T, J, Hitchie, are known to haYe perished 
iMi mk occauiion. 
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succeeded, however, in making her way alone through the 
country, and at length reached a British station. She had 
walked the whole way, wandering from village to village. 
The women in the villages were kind to her, but she lost one 
of her children, from illness and exposure, on the way. 

648. After the English officers had left, the 17th 
Native Infantry entered the station, and, before long, a dis¬ 
pute arose between them and the Fyzabad mutineers. The 
former had brought away a large treasure, but possessed 
little ammunition. Their tumbrils, it was known, were filled 
with treasure instead of shot. The Fyzabad mutineers accord¬ 
ingly demanded a share of it, and on this being refused, both 
p.nrties prepared for action. The dispute was, however, 
settled by the 17th Native Infantry paying down a lac and 
sixty thousand rupees ; and they were then allowed to depart. 
They marched through Oudh by a cross road, making their 
way towards Cawnpore, and reached the Ganges opposite that • 
station just in time to take a part in the cruel destruction of 
the unhappy fugitives from the Cawnpore massacre. Edja 
Mdn Singh, with whom 1 was then in almost daily communi* 
cation, kept me ^ informed of their movements and of their 
want of ammunition ; and wrote me that 500 matchlockmen 
could wrest the treasure from them as they passed not far 
from Lucknow. I hoped that an attempt might have been 
made to intercept them. Sir Henry Lawrence, however 
decided against the measure. ' ’ 


649. The Fyzabad mutineers first placed at their head 
a certain fanatic Maulvi whom they released from our o-aol 
They proclaimed him to be chief and fired a salute in honour 
of him. This man had come from Madras and was of a eood 
Mahoniedan family, and had traversed much of Upper Indi'i 
exciting the people to sedition. He had been expelled from 
Agra. In April he appeared with several followers at Fyzabad 
where he circulated seditious papers and openly proclaimed a 
religious war The police were ordered to arrest him, but 
he and his followers resisted with arms- It was found neces¬ 
sary to caU m the military, and then he was not captured 
until several of his folUowers were slain. He was tried and 
recommended for execution; but this had been delayed in 
consequence of some informality, and he was still in gaol 
the oiutiny broke out, ” 
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650. The Maulvi’s reign was, however, not of long dura¬ 
tion. After two days he was deposed, and the leadership 
offered to Eaja Mdn Singh. The crafty Brahmin temporized, 
cajoled, and flattered the native officers, and despatched his 
brother, Ramadhin, to Cawnpur on a mission to the Ndna.* 
Meanwhile, through confidential agents, he maintained a 
correspondence with us. The mutineers loitered some time 
at Fyzabad, but eventually marched to Dariabad ; and towards 
the end of the month arrived in the general mutineer camp at 
Nawdbganj, Bara Banki.” 

651. Fyzahad re-occupied. —Fyzahad was re-occupied 
by Sir Hope Grant on the 31st July, 1858, on the flight of the 
rebels. Our troops left Lucknow under all the disadvantages 
of season and encumbered with endless baggage, to relieve 
Maharaja Mdn Singh at Shahgaajj which was then besieged 
by the rebel Nazims, Mehdi Hasan and Muhammad Hasan, 
No fighting ensued. 

652. Places of special interest. —will now conclude my 
account of Fyzahad and Ajudhya with some nc^s about tbe 
places of most general interest as we at present find them. 

653. The Hanumdn Qarhi^ or Monkey temple, and the 
different orders of Ajudhya devotees, —It is traditionally 
affirmed that when Rdmchandar returned from the conquest 
of Ceylon, and occupied the fortress in Ajudhya, which is 
known by his name, and the bastions and earthworks of 
which are still pointed out, he assigned to his various 
generals their different posts, giving to the much trusted 
Hautimdxi, the leader of the monkey army, the command 
of the tower at the main entrance or gate, which was 
thenceforth called “ Hamiman Chaura.” This command Hami- 
mdn is said to have retained until the Ajudhya of those days 
was conveyed away to heaven. It is affirmed that up to 
Mansiir Ali Khdn’s time offerings to Hamimdn, of flowers, 
red-lead, &c., were made at the foot of a glorious old tamarind 
tree known by the name of Edm Cbaura. On a certain 
occasion the Nawdb just named was seized with a severe 
illne^, which, it was thought, was cured by the prayers of 
AUii Edzn, the chief of the then mendicants of Ajudhya, and 

^ ^ , --- -- --- 

* statement was based on false information. 
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tins secured for the latter Manusr All’s good offices and 
gratitude. 

Hamiman is said subsequently to have appeared to 
Abhi Edm in a vision, and to have desired him to build 
a temple at Edm Chaura, and this he accordingly did. Such 
was the comparatively recent origin of the Handmdn Garhi 
as we see it, to which many additions and repairs have 
since been made. The Mohants who have presided over 

1. AbhiRto. , 4 . iiangai Das. ^his establishment since its 

2. JagarnWhDas. fi. oudh Rim. Completion are marginally 

8. uopai Das. 6. Bairam Das. named, the last being the pre¬ 

sent incumbent. 

654. The Monastic orders —We have it on the authority 
of Professor Wilson that in the Gangetic provinces the Brah¬ 
mins are now null as a hierarchy, they having been supplan¬ 
ted by the raooastie orders. The earliest trace of these 
orders in the Hindu books is in the 8th century, and few of 
those now existing, according to Elphinstone, are older than 
the 14th century. Some orders are still composed of Brah¬ 
mins alone, but the distinguishing peculiarity of the great 
majority of those orders is that all distinctions of caste are 
levelled on admission. All renounce their own class and 
become equal members of their new community. An order 
generally derives its_ character froma particular spiritual 
instructor whose doctrines it maintains and by whose rules 
the members are bound. Most orders possess convents to 
which lands are often attached. They are under a Mohant 
or Abbot who is sometimes elected, sometimes hereditary. 
Novices are admitted as probationers; celibacy is general*. 
Few of the orders are under strict vows ; and they have no a 
ttendance at chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances. 

655. With reference to the remarks of Professor Wilson 
above referred to it may be observed that the Chinese tra¬ 
veller Hweu Thsang found no less than 20 Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, with 3,000 monks, at Ajudhya in the Ttb century 
and also a large Brahminical population, with about 20 of their 
temples ; so that, after the revival of Brahminism, the idea of 
monasteries was probably borrowed from the Buddhists or 
may it not have been that whole monasteries went froin the 
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one faith to the other as they stood ? If a Gaur Brahman in 
these days can legitimately supervise a Jain temple, it seems 
just possible that the sectarain feelings of the Brahminists and 
Buddhists and Jains of former times were less bitter than we 
are liable to suppose. 

656. There are seven Akhdrds or cloisters of the monas¬ 
tic orders, or Bairagts^ disciples of Vishnu, in Ajudhya, each of 
which is presided over by a Mahant or Abbot; these are :— 

1. Nirhdni, ov silent sect, who have their dwelling 

in Hanuman Garhi. 

2. The Ifirmoki, or void of affection sect, who have 

estabh'shments at Rdmghdt and Guptarghdt. 

3. Digaynbari, or naked sect of ascetics. 

4. The Khaki or ash-besmeared devotees. 

5. The Maha-nirbaniy or literally dumb branch. 

6. The Santokhi, or patient family. 

7. The Kir-alambhi, or provisionless sect. 

The expenses of those different establishments, of which 
the first is by far the most important, are met from the 
revenues of lands which have been assigned to them, from 
the offerings of pilgrims and visitors, and from the alms 
collected % the disciples in their wanderings all over 
India. 


657. The tVlrbani sect. —^I believe the Mahant of the 
Nirbani Akhara or Hanuman garhi has 600 disciples, of 
whom as many as 3 or 400 are generally in attendance, and 
to whom rations are served out at noon daily. The present 

incumbent has divided his followers into 
four thoks or parties, to whom the 
names of four disciples, as marginally 
noted, have been given. 

658. There appear to be several grades of discipleship 
in connexion with these establishments:— 


1. Kishaii Dasi. 

2. Tulshi Basi. 

3. Muni Kami. 

4« Jankisaran Dais. 


I. There are the ordinary worshippers of all the different 
Hindu ^stes, who, still retaining their position in the world 
and their home ties, become disciples in the simple hope that 
their prayers offered under the auspices of their spiritual 
guide, wUl be heard and their temporal wishes granted. 
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It. There are also those who, forsaking the world and 
their homes, join the fraternity of devotees in view solely to 
their eternal well-being, a privilege which is within the reach 
of all castes of Hindus, Of these latter, those who were 
Brahmins and Chhatris befoi’e initiation are exempted from 
tnamiftl lahotir, while the menial offices of cooking, sweeping, 
water-drawing, &c., devolve upon those of the brethren who 
were originally of the lower castes. 

659. A disciple of the 2nd class is for a time admitted 
as a novice and intrusted with unimportant secular offices 
only. He is then required to make a round of the great places 
of pilgrimage, such as Dw^rka, Jagarnath, Gya, &c., &c., and 
on his return thence he is finally admitted to all the privileges 
of the order. Celibacy is enforced, and those who surrepti¬ 
tiously marry or steal are expelled from the brotherhood. 
Brahmins and Chhatris are admitted to membership without 
limit as to age, but candidates of other castes must be under 
the age of sixteen years, so that they may readily imbibe the 
doctrines of the order. The orders of the Mahant and his 
advisers, the heads of thoks, must be implicity obeyed. 
The best of the disciples are chosen to remain at the temple 
to conduct the devotions in solitude. 

660. The Nirmohi 5ecA~It is said that one Gohind Dds 
came from Jaipur some 200 years ago, and having acquired 
a few b%has of revenue-free land, he built a shrine and 
settled himself at Bdmgh4t. Mahant Tulshi Dds is the sixth 
in succession. There are now two branches of this order : 
one at Edmghdt, and the other occupying the temples at 
Guptdrghdt. They have rent-free holdings in Basti, Man- 
kapur, and Khurdabad. 

661. The Digamhari Siri Bairdm Dd.s came to 

Ajudbj a 200 years ago, whence it is not known, and, having 
built a temple, settled here. Mahant Hira Dds is the seventh 
incumbent. The establishment of resident disciples is very 
small, being limited to 15 j they have several revenue-free 
holdings in the district. 

662. The Khdki sect .—When Hdmchandar became an 
exile from Ajudhya, his brother Lachhman is said in his grief 
to have smeared his body with ashes and to have accomjsanied 

30 ? 
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Mm. Hence he was called Khaki, and his admiribg followers 
bear that name to this date. In the days of Shiija-ud-'daula 
one Mahant Daya Hdm is said to have come from Chitrkot, 
and having obtained 4 blghas of land, he thereon established 
the akhara, and this order of Bairagis now includes 180 
persons, of whom 60 are resident and 100 itinerant. ^ This 
establishment has some small assignments of land in this and 
in the Gonda district. Rdm Dds, the present Mahant, is 
seventh in succession from the local founder of the order. 

663. The Maha-nirhani sect —Mahant Parsotam Dds 
eame to Ajudhya from Kotah Biindi in the days of Shdja-ud- 
daula, and built a temple at Ajudhya. Dial Dds, the present 
incumbent, is the sixth in succession. He has 25 disciples, 
the great majority of whom are itinerant mendicants, the 
words ' Maha-nirbani’ imply the worshipping of God without 
asking for favours either in this world or the next. 

664. The Santokhi sect —Mahant Rati Rdm arrived at 
Ajudhya from Jaipur in the days of Mansur Ali Khdo, and, 
building a temple, founded this order. Two or three gener¬ 
ations after him the temple was abandoned by his followers, 
and one Nidhi Singh, an influential distiller in the days of 
the ex-king, took the site and built thereon another temple. 
After this Khushal Dds of this order returned to Ajudhya and 
lived .and died under an asok tree, and there the temple 
which is now used by the fraternity was built by Rdnakishn 
D4s, the present head of the community. 

665. The Niralambhi sect —Siri Birmal Dds is said to 
have come from Kotah in the time of Shuja«ud-daula and to 
have built a temple in Ajudhya, but it was afterwards aban¬ 
doned . Subsequently, N arsing Dds of this order erected a new 
building near Darshan Sing’s temple. The present head of 
the fraternity is Rdm Sewak, and they are dependent solely 
on the offerings of pilgrims. 

666. The Janmasfhan and other temples .—It is locally 
afBrmed that at the Mahomedan conquest there were three 
important Hindu shrines, with but few devotees attached, at 
Ajudhya, which was then little other than a wilderness. 
These werethe“ Janmasthdn,’the “ Sargadwdrmandir,” also 
known as “Rdm Darbar,” and “Tareta-ke-Thdkiir.” On 
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the first of these the Emperor Bdbar built the mosque which 
still bears his name, a. d. 1528 ; on the second Aurangzeb 
did the same, a.d. 1658-1707 ; and on the third that 
eoTereign, or his predecessor, built a mosque according to 
the well-tnown Mahomedau principle of enforcing their reli¬ 
gion on all those whom they conquered. The Janmasth^u 
marks the place where Edrachandar was born. The Sargadwdr 
is the gate through which he passed into Paradise, possibly the 
spot where his body was burned. The Tareta-ke-Thdkdr 
was famous as the place where Rdma performed a great 
sacrifice, and which he commemorated % setting up there 
images of himself and Sita. 

667. Bear's mosque .—According to Leyden’s Memoirs 
of Bdbar, that emperor encamped at the junction of the Serwu 
and Gograrivers,two or three east from Ajudhya, on the 28 th 
March, 1528, and there he halted seven or eight days, settling 
the surrounding country. A well-known hunting-ground is 
spoken of in that work, seven or eight dros above Oudh, on 
the banks of the Sarj u. It is remarkable that in all the copies of 
Bdbar’s life now known the pages that relate to his doings 
at Ajudhya are wanting. In two places in the Babari mosque 
the year in which it was built, 985 H., corresponding with 1528 
A. D., is carved in stone, along with inscriptions dedicated 
to the glory of that emperor. 

668. If Ajudhya was then little other than wild, it must 
at least have possessed a fine temple in the Janmasthdn ; for 
many of its columns are still in existence and in good pre¬ 
servation, having been used by the Musalmdns in the construc¬ 
tion of the Bdbari mosque. These are of strong close-g rained 
dark slate-colored or black stone, called by the natives Kasoti 
(literally, touch-stone), and carved with different devices. To 
my thinking, these strongly resemble Buddhist pillars that 
I have seen at Benares and elsewhere. They are from seven 
to eight feet long, square at the base, centre, and capital, aad 
round or octagonal intermediately. 

669. Hindu and Musalman difference .—TheJanmasthdu 
is within a few hundred paces of the Hanum^n Garhi. lu 
1855, when a great rupture took place between the Hindu 
and Mahomedans, the former occupied the Hanumdn Garhi 
in force, while the Musalmdns took possession of the Jamp- 
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asth^n. The Maliomedans on tliat occasion actually charged 
up the steps of the Hanum^ Garhi, but were driven back 
with considerable loss. The Hindiis then followed up this 
success, and at the third attempt took the Janmasthidn,atthe 
gate of which 75 Mahomedans are buried in the “Martyrs” 
grave” (Ganj-shahid). Several of the king’s regiments were 
looking on all the time, but their orders were not to interfere. 
It is said that up to that time the Hindiis and Mahomedans 
alike used to worship in the mosque temple. Since British rule 
a railing has been put up to prevent disputes, within which in 
the mosque the Mahomedans pray, while outside the fence 
the Hindiis have, raised a platform on which they make their 
offerings. 

670. The two other old mosques, to which allusion has 
been made (known by the common people by the name of 
Haurang Shah, by whom they mean Aurangzeb), are now 
mere picturesque ruins Nothing has been done by the 
Hindiis to restore the old Mandir of “ Edm Darbdr.” The 
“ Tareta-ke-Thdkiir” was reproduced near the old ruin by the 
Kdja of Kdlu, whose estate is said to be in the Panjdb, more 
than two centuries ago ; and it was improved upon after¬ 
wards by Hilla Bdi Marathin, who also built the adjoining 
ghdt, A. D. 1784. She was the widow of JaswantEae Holkar 
of Indore, from which family Es. 231 are still annually received 
at this shrine. 

671. The Jain hierarchs ; the Jain temples .—The gene¬ 
rally received opinion of this sect is that they are a branch of 
the Buddhists who escaped the fate of the orthodox followers 
of Gautama in the eighth and ninth centuries, by conforming 
somewhat to Brahminism and even helping to persecute the 
Buddhists. Hence many Jains acknowledge Shiva, and in the 
south are even divided into castes. The precise period of 
the schism is unknown. The Jains recognize 24 Jainas or 
tirthankaras or hierarchs, and in this they resemble the 
Hindiis. 

672. Adindth .—The first of these and founder of the 
sect was Adindth, also called Eishabbdndth, also Adisarji- 
dwal and Eikdbdeo. This Jaina was thirteen times incarnate, 
the last time in the family of Ikshawaku of the solar race, 
▼hen he was born at Ajudhya, his father’s name being Nabi 
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and liis mother’s Miru. He died at Mount Abu. in Gujrat, 
•where the oldest temple is dedicated to him, a.d. 960. The 
Jains, according to Ward (recent edition), allege that they 
foimerly extended over the whole of Aryu and Bharata- 
Khunda, and that all those who had any just pretensions to 
he of Kshatriya descent were of their sect, and on the same 
authority Eishabha, another name for the same hierarch, was 
the head of this atheistical sect. 

673. AjUnaih^ ^c .—Ajitndth the second of these Jainas, 
Ab hinaudaTian^t h the fourth, and Samatindth the fifth, were 
all born at Ajudhya and died at Parisndth. Chandraprobha 
the eighth was born at Ohandripur, the local name of Sahet 
Mahet (Bahraich), and died also at Parisndth, as did Ananta- 
ndth the fourteenth, bom at Ajudhya. Temples now exist at 
Ajudhya, dedicated to the five hierarchs born there, of which 
details will be given further on. 

674. It is clear, then, that Ajudhya had much to do with 
the propagation of the Jain-Atheist faith, and the Chinese 
travellers found that faith, or its sister Buddhism, rampant there 
in the sixth century, as it was across the river at Sahet Mahet, 
the great Oudh^Buddhist capital. 

675 Pre^Mahomedan Jain temple .—A great Jain 
Mandir is known to have existed at Ajudhya, when the 
Mahomedans conquered Oudh, on the spot now kno'wn as 
Shah Jaran’s tila or mound (see the account of Adindth’s 
temple fiirther on). 

676. Antique Jain images —I have now in my posses¬ 
sion two elaborately carved stone images, discovered some 
years ago on the banks of the Gumti, in the village of Patna, 
in pargana Aldeman of this district, of which General Cun¬ 
ningham, to whom I sent a photograph, writes as follows 
“ I beg also to thank you for the photograph of the two 
statues, which is particularly valuable to me from the very 
perfect state of preservation of the figures. They are not 
however, Buddhist^ but Jain figures. No Buddhist figures are 
ever represented as naked, and it is only the statues of the 
Digambar sect of Jains that are so represented. Both figures 
represent the same hierarch, viz., Adindth, who is the 
first of the 24 tirthankars of the Jains. Adindth is known 
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by tbe wheel on the pedestal, which is represented end on, 
instead of sideways as in many other sculptures.” 

677. These statues were discovered under ground by 
some Bairagis about the year 1850 a.d., who had their 
discovery widely proclaimed by beat of drum, setting forth 
that Jagarndth had appeared to them in a dream and had 
indicated to them where he lay concealed in the ground, and 
that if he were released and set up in the neighborhood, 
the necessity for long pilgrimages to the distant Puri would 
cease. They found him at the spot indicated, had set him up 
as ordered, and now proclaimed the fact for the benefit of 
pilgrims at large. For one season the imposition took, and 
thousands of Hindus made their offerings at the new shrine, 
and great was their disgust when the fact was afterwards 
revealed by a learned Pandit that the images pertained to the 
Bfaars, who, according to the holy man in question, were in 
the habit of sacrificing Brahmans to such images as these. 
We have in this remark a strong indication that the Bhars 
were Jain-Buddhists. Thereafter the images lay unheeded in 
a dung-heap till discovered and removed without opposition, 
by Mr. Nicholson of the Fyzabad Settiement. 

678. Modern Jains .—The Jains of the present day are 
a rich and influential but not numerous sect, for their num¬ 
bers do not exceed 300,000. Seth Lachhmi Chnnd and Pem- 
chand Rai Chand were of this order. The Jains spend great 
sums in temples and pilgrimages to their five great shrines, 
viz., Parisndth (Bengal), Abu (Rajputdna), Chandgiri* (Himd- 
lajas), Girnar(Gujerat), and Satrunjaya (B^ttiawar). 

679. Sir A. Burnes wrote of the Jains that they are a 
gloomy tribe of atheistical ascetics, not unlike the Buddhists, 
who deny the authority of God and a future state; they believe 
that as the trees in an uninhabited forest spring up without 
cultivation, so the universe is self-existent ; that the world, 
in short, is produced, as the spider produces his web, out of 
its own bowels; and that as the banks of a river fall of them¬ 
selves, so there is no Supreme destroyer. They also deny 
the divine authority of the Vedas and worship the great 
Hindu gods as minor deities. 


♦Bahraicii. 
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680. Modern temples. —I have already said that there 
are now several Jain temples at Ajudhya. They were all 
built about 150 years ago, to mark the birthplaces of the five 
hierarchs who are said to have been born there, by one Kaseri 
Singh, a treasurer or servant of Ifaw^b Shnja-ud-daula, whose 
great influence with that ruler obtained for him permission 
to build these temples of idolatry even amongst the very 
mosques and tombs of the faithful. I now give some brief 
notes on each Mandir :— 

JVo. 1, to Adindth, the first hierafeh. —This is situated 
in the Morai Tola near the Sargadwar, on a mound on which 
there are many tombs and a mosque. It is half way up the 
mound, and the key is kept by a Musalm^n who lives close 
by.* 


No. 2, to Ajitndth, the second Autar, —This is situated 
west of the Itaura tank and contains an idol and inscription. 
It was built in 1781 S., and is surrounded on all sides by 
cultivation. 


No. 3, to Ahhinandanandth, the fourth Autar, situated 
near the Sardi. It contains an inscription. 


No. 4, to Somanthandth, the fifth Autar, within the 
limits of Kamkot. In this temple there are two idols of 
Parisnath, one of the two most popular incarnations, and 
three of Nemndth. There is an inscription setting forth that 
the temple was built in 1871S. 


Afl. 5, to Ananfhanath, the fourteenth Autar, whose 
footprint it enshrines. It contains an inscription as in the 
last case, and is situated on the banks of Golaghdt nullah, on 
the high bank of the Gogra^ a most picturesque site. 


681. Brahmin attendant. —All these five temples are 
superintended b y a Gaur Brahmin named Ajudhya Pande, 

*iyote.— The local Mnsalmto tradition is that one Makhdnm Shah Jnrin Ohnrt 
^ i property in Ajudhya and take the fees at tL JaS slwtoe> 
century with S'uItSn Shahib-nd-din Ghori 
md nd Ajudhya of Admath, who was then a torment to the people, for which serTioe 
lands were assigned to him, on which he founded the nresent BcAria 

-Sr* 
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wlio has not yet, he says, joined the Jain sect, although his 
son has. He justifies his position by saying he is an alien 
here, and would do anything for a livelihood. He is paid by 
the representatives of a Serawak community in Lucknow, 
Ganeshi Ldl and Ghasi Ldl. Serawak is the ordinary lay 
name for a Jain, and means literally a hearer. It seems that 
the Jains select Gaur Brahmins as spiritual guides because 
they do not eat fish or flesh or drink wine. 

682. But in addition to these five Digambari temples 
there is a sixth or Sitambari Mandir, dedicated also to the 
first Autar Ajitndth, by Udechand Uswal of Jaipur, and in 
the keeping of his priest, Khushalcband Jatti, It is situated 
in the Alamganj Muhalla and was built in 188IS. It con¬ 
tains images of Ajitnath in pink stone, of the five shrines 
(panch-tfritha) in metal, besides holy footprints, &c., and it 
commemorates 19 events connected with the conception, birth, 
and relinquishment of the world of the five Autars born at 
Ajudhya. 

683. The Digambari sect (to which the five Ajudhya 
hietarchs belonged) worship only naked images, or, according 
to the etymology of the word, those who are clothed in space 
alone. The Sitambari sect again worship covered figures, or 
etymologically those who are clothed in garments. 

684. The Maniparhat .—The Brahminical tradition 
about this mound, the ancient name of which was Chartr-bau, 
is that when Bdma was waging his Ceylon war, Lachhman 
was wounded by a poisoned arrow- Sugriva, the monkey 
god was, despatched through the air to fetch an antidote 
from the Himalayas. Unfortunately the messenger forgot 
the name of the herb, but to make amends he carried off a 
whole mountain in the palm of his hand, feeling certain that 
the antidote would be there. As he returned bearing the 
mountain over Ajudhya in mid-air a clod fell therefrom, which 
is no other than the Maniparbat. Mr. Hunter, I think, relates 
a similar tradition amongst the Santhals. It is from this 
I^nd that the monkey god was always represented as bear¬ 
ing a rock in his hand. 

685. ^ General Cunningham describes the Maniparhat as 
aa aitifidal mound 65 feet in height covered with broken 
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bricks and blocks of kankar. The common people in these 
days call the mount the Orajhar or Jhaudjar, both expressions 
indicating basket-shakings, and they say that the mound was 
raised by the accumulated basket-shakings of the labourers 
who built Edmkot. The same tale is told of the similar 
mounds at Sahet Mahet, at Benares, and at other places. This 
nxjund General Cunningham points out as the stupa of Asoka, 
200 feet in height, built on the spot where Buddha preached 
the law during his sis years’ residence here. That officer 
i'jfers that the earthen or lower part of the mound maj’" 
belong to the earlier ages of Buddhism, and that the masonry 
part was added by Asoka. 

686. Baja Nanda Bardhan of Magadha .—I have 
repeatedly been assured by Mahdrdja Mdn Singh that within 
the present century an inscription was discovered buried in 
this mound, which ascribed its construction to Rdja Nanda 
Bardhan of the Magadha dynasty, who once held sway here.* 
The Mahdrdja further stated that the inscription was taken 
to Lucknow in Nasir-ud-din Haidar’s time, and that there 
was a copy of it at Shdhganj; but aj^l my attempts to trace 


Tvoie .—This man is accredited with the suppression of Brahminism in Ajudhya# 
and with the estabiishraent of the non-caste system adopted oy society generally, when 
the population at large were denominated Bhars. * 

* 1 . nientions this ruler as Nandivardhana (a Takshac according to Tod') of 

the Sunaka dynasty, kings of Bharatkfaanda, part of the Magadha empire. 

We may have here some cine as to who the Bhars were: people begotten* by the 
confiuermg soldiers of Bardhan from Gya, who were probably of the aboriginal type of 

pe^Ieof this province who accepted the conqueror’s 
countries, as many no doubt did j and hi 
Eastern Oudh in these days we may thus have the offspring of a mixed 
people, the blood of which may have been improved by subsequent intermarriage with 
those who, for the sake of their faith, went elsewhere, and whose de8cendants"in rare 

returned and settled in Oudh 

whic'h'l\m“femnil° the Ohtatri clans, with 

Of ^ back beyond the Mahomedan period. 

JoLTI ^ elans It can with perfect truth be said that they are indigenous and 

local, some of them going so far even as to admit a Bhar origin. 

connict^ODrfh wiewillf® “““‘hmg wore marked than the numerous traditions that 

feytd Jhe explanation S Tma/ pTrLpTb^^KwXT AJudh^^lV^^ 

T^udb t° the Brahmin glorii of Aiud^,™ 

pat^fnfoMtorJaSi!'''""''^*® afujMauS! 

31f 
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either the original or copy have failed.* It is, however, note¬ 
worthy that the Maharaja’s information, whether reliable 
or not, is confirmatory of the inference which General Cun¬ 
ningham had drawn from independent data. 

687. Sugrim and Kdbir parbat .—General Cunningham 
thinks he identified two other mounds also, Sdgrivaparbat, 
which he describes as a mound 10 feet high, and which he 
imagines is the great monastery of. Hwen Thsang (500 X 300), 
which is south-east of, and within 500 feet of, Maniparbat; 
and 500 feet due south he identified another mound, which 
is 28 feet high, and which he thinks is the Kdbirparbat, or 
the stupa described by Hwen Thsang as containing the hair 
and nails of Buddha. 

688. On this point I have the following remark to 
make:—General Cunningham admits a connexion between 
the Maniparbat and the Rdmkot. Now two of the largest 
bastions or mounds of Rdmkot are called to this day Sugriva 
and Kdbir tila or parbat: so that it would seem that their 
connection with Rdmkot is more direct, and they appear to 
be entitled to dispute identity with the spots indicated by the 
General, to which no traditions locally attach. 

689. The tombs of the patriarchs ,—Adjoining the 
Maniparbat are two tombs, of which General Cunningham 
writes that “ they are attributed to Sis paighambar and 
Ayub paighambar, or the prophets Seth and Job. The first 
is 17 feet long and the other 12 feet. These tombs are men¬ 
tioned by Abul Fazl, who says: ‘ Near this are two sepulchral 
monuments, one seven and the other six cubits in length. 
The vulgar pretend that they are the tombs of Seth and Job, 
and they relate wonderful stories of thenu’ This account 
shows that since the time of Akbar the tomb of Seth must 

* iVote.—TMa information has since been corroborated by the learned pandit Uma- 
dat of Ajudbya, who informs me that he made a translation oi the inscription between 
30 and 40 years ago. He too has lost his copy and cannot now describe the contents. 

[This Nanda Bardhan may be the son of Mahanandin or Nanda, named Mahapadma’’ 
of the prophecy—*• he will be avaricious, and like another Purasurama will end the KshaU 
rare, aa from him forwards the kings will be all Sudras. He, Mabapadma, will bring 
the whole eartblunder one umbrella” (^Hinda Theatre^ II., 1S7); and of the Vrihat Katha, 
As they were wholly unable to raise the sum, they proposed applying for it to the king, 
and requested me to accompany them to his camp, which was at that time at Ajudht/a ; 
when we arrived a the encampment we found everybody in distress, Nhanda being just 
dead.** This would indicate that Handa, the Sudra, died at Ajudhya, and gives rise 
to the conjecture whether the stupa was not erected in memory o/him.— «A» S'. M.] 
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Lave increased in length from 7 cubits or 10^ feet to II feet, 
through the frequent repairs of pious Musalmdns.” These 
tombs are also mentioned at a later date in the Araish MahfiL 
To these tombs Colonel Wilford adds that of Noah, which is 
still pointed out near the police-station. The Colonel’s account 
is as follows :—“ Close to Ajudhya or Oudh, on the banks 
of the G-ogra, they show the tomb of Noah and those of 
Ayub and Shis or Shish (Job and Seth). According to the 
account of ihe venerable durvesh who watches over the tomb 
of Nuh, it was built by Alexander the Great, or Sikandar 
Rumi. I sent lately (a, d. 1799) a learned Hindu to make 
enquiries about this holy place; from the Musalmdns he 
could get no farther light, but the Brahmins informed him 
that where Nuh’s tomb stands now, there was formerly a 
place of worship dedicated to Ganesha, and close to it are 
the remains of a haoli or walled well, which is called in the 
Purdnas Ganaput kund. The tombs of Job and Seth are 
near to each other, and about one bow-shot and a half from 
Nuh’s tombj between them are two small hillocks, called 
Suma-giri, or the mountains of the moon. According to them 
these tombs are not above 400 years old, and owe their 
origin to three men called Nuh, Ayub, and Shis, who fell 
there fighting against the Hindus. These were of course 
considered as shahids or martyrs; but the priests, who 
ofliciate there, in order to increase the veneration of the 
superstitious and unthinking ’crowd, gave out that these 
tombs were really those of Noah, Job, and Seth of old. The 
tomb of Nuh is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, only those 
of Job and Seth.” 

690. On these quotations I have only to add that the 
distance between the tombs is greater than stated, being nearly 
a mile as the crow flies, while it is not the tomb of Nuh, but 
those of the other two men mentioned, that are close to the 
Ganesha kund. 

691. Darshan Singh's temple .—This temple, now more 
generally known as M4n Singh’s, was built 25 years ago by 
the former Edja, and there is nothing more artistic in that 
line in modern Oudh. It is dedicated to Mahddeo and is of 
finely cut Chunar stone, most of the figures and ornaments 
having been prepared at and brought from Mirzapur. The 
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idol is a fine bloodstone from the Narbada, wbich cost Es. 250 
there. The marble images are from Jaipur. The splendidly- 
toned large bell was cast here from a model which was injured 
on its way from Nepal; it is a credit to local art. 

The temple cost more than two lacs of rupees, and it 
redounds greatly to the taste of the designer and to the credit 
of Hiddyat Ali, mason, and Bahddur, carpenter, both still 
living, under whose able supervision it was constructed. 

692. The Baku Begam's mausoleum .—It was arranged 
by treaty between the British Government, the Bdhu Begara, 
an d the Nawdb of Oudh, that 3 lacs bf sicca rupees of her riches 
■were to be set apart for the erection by her confidential ser¬ 
vant, Dardb Ali Khdn, of her tomb, and that the revenue of 
villages, to the aggregate amount of sicca Ks, 10,000 per 
annum, were to be assigned for its support. The Begam died 
on the 27th of January, 1816. Dardb Ali laid the foundations 
and built the plinth, when he also died on the 10th of August, 
1818. Fandh Ali, vakil, and Mirza Haidar, the son of an 
adopted daughter, then carried on the work through a series 
of years, when, with the completion of the brick-work, the 
grant of three lacs came to an end, and the beautiful edifice 
remained unfinished till after the mutiny of 1857. 

693. In Gazi-ud-din Haidar’s time, the assignment of 
revenue was given up on his placing in the hands of the 
British Government Es. 1,66,666-10-8, the interest of which 
at the then prevailing rate of 6 per cent, was to yield the 
equivalent annual sum of Rs. 10,000 for the support of the 
tomb. This sum seems to have been regularly received and 
disbursed by the native management until the year 1839. 
Complaints were then made to the Eesident of irregularity in 
the ^sbnrsements, and this led to the organization of the 
Wasika Department in 1840. 

694. Under this new management a considerable sur¬ 
plus -was soon accumulated, and in 1853-54 a proposition was 
subnutted to and sanctioned by Government, under which 
Es. 41,727-11-3, out of a then existing surplus of 

52,262-11-6, was to be spent in finishing the tomb, the 
balance being carried to the credit of Government. The 
work was being carried on under the supervision of Captain 
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A. P. Orr, wten tlie mutiny occurred, and tke unexpended 
balance of the sanctioned estimate, or about Rs. 6,000, was 
plundered. The tomb was finally completed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works after the re-occupation of the 
province. 

695. In sanctioning the proposition mentioned in the 
penultimate para., in January, 1854, the Grovernment remarked 
that it was a great loser by the arrangement it had entered 
into, under which it was to allow 6 per cent, on the money 
funded by Gazi-ud-din Haidar, and looking to the fact that 
in late years the whole grant had not been expended, it 
resolved on reducing the interest on the loan from 6 to 4 per 
cent., the then current rate. At this rate the annnal income 
of the endowment was reduced from sicca Rs. 10,000 to Com¬ 
pany’s Rs. 6,606-10-8. 

696. This latter sum was still further reduced in Janu¬ 
ary, 1855, to Company’s Rs. 5,833-5-4; but it was again raised 
to that sum under the orders of September, 1859, at which 
it has since been continued. 

697. Rs. 1,000 per annum are reserved by Government 
for the repairs, through its own officers, of the building, and 
the remainder of the annual allowance is ^ent by the 
native managers in religious ceremonies, periomcal illumina¬ 
tions, &c. 

698. Had the arrangements entered into with the Begara 
been throughout maintained, instead of a considerable diminu¬ 
tion, there would have been a large increase in the sum now 
annually available for the suitable keeping up of the finest 
building of the kind in Oudh. 

699. Concluding remarJes.—1 will now sum up these 
remarks by observing that there are the following important 
stepping-stones to history in the Pyzabad district in the shape 
of coins, images, inscriptions, and buildings. 

(1) Coins. In January, 1865, was discovered in 
Ajudhya a vessel containing 656 old copper coins of the 
Bactrian Ring Orni, or Hiereni Kadphises, who lived at the 
beginning of our era ; and of Kaneski, also a Bactrian, of the 
1st century a.d. We have it on the authority of Prinsep 
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tliat Kanaksen of the Solar race left Oudh a. d. 144, and 
became the founder of the Valahhi dynasty, Gajrdth, and this 
authority hazards the question whether Kanaksen, Kanirki, 
and Kaniska, are not all one and the same. As there were 
no more modem coins amongst these, the presumption is that 
they had been buried since the earlier centuries of our 
era. 


(2) Images. —We have the Jain-Buddhist images first 
discovered in pargana Aldemau about the year 1850 a.d., 
which must be very many centuries old, and which are men¬ 
tioned at para. 237 of this report. 

(3) Inscriptions. —But we have also authentic aids 
to history in the land grants that have at different times 
been recovered or produced. These are of the reigns of 
Nanda Bardban (at the beginning of or before our era ); of 
Jaichand (a.d. 1187); and of Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahdn, 
Alamgir, and their successors. A collection of these would 
be highly interesting; that of Akbar bears a seal not larger 
than a shilling, with the simple words “Allah-o-Akbar.” 

(4) Buildings. —Of these we have—(I) the enshrined 
tomb of Sayyid Masud Behdni, in the village of Behawdn, par¬ 
gana Birhar, a reputed follower of Sayyid Saldr, a.d. 1030 ; 
(2) the tomb at Ajudhya of Makhdum Shah Jurdn Ghori, a 
lieutenant, it is alleged, of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, the con¬ 
queror of Dehli and Kanauj, a.d. 1192-94; (3) the tomb at 
Ajudhya of the Sharki period, perhaps of Khwdja Jahdn, the 
founder of the Jaunpur dynasty himself, who died a.d. 1399; 
(4) the enshrined tomb of Makhdum Ashraf at Kachhoncha, 
the author of the Latcdf-i-Ashrcfi, and the contemporary of 
Ibxdhim Shah of the Sharki dynasty, a.d. 1401-40; (5) 
Bdbar’s mosque with stone inscriptions in Ajudhya, date a.d. 
1528, and stone columns of infinitely greater antiquity: (6) 
the stone-faced fort of Salemgarh on the Gumti, a stronghold 
of Salem Shah, a d. 1545-53 ; (7) the fort and bridge with 
stone inscriptions at Akbarpur, a resting-place of the Em¬ 
peror Akbar, A.D. 1556-86; (8) mosques of Alamgir (Aurang- 
zeb) at Ajudhya, a.d. 1658-1707 ; (9) and lastly, the more 
modem buildings of Fyzabad, such as the Dilkusha, the fort, 
&e., mostly of Shuja-ud-daula’s time, AiD. 1753-75. 
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To the tahsil report from which the above account is 
taken are attached detailed lists of the “ sacred, places in and 
about Ajudhya ” and of “ old Mahomedan places of note 
within the municipality of Fyzabadbut these, though con¬ 
taining much interesting information, are unfortunately too 
long for insertion here. 

PAEGANA PACHHIMBATH * 

700. It is said that an influential Bhar chief of the 
name of “ Rathore” founded the village of R4th, now known 
as Rahet, to which he gave his own name. Here he bad his 
residence and made his revenue collections. He is also tra¬ 
ditionally believed to have founded another village to the 
eastward, in the direction of Cheran Chhapra, to which he 
gave the same name and used in the same way. From that 
day the one village was known as Pachhim (the western) 
Eath, the other Purab (the eastern) Rath, This is the 
kdnungo’s account. The more likely tradition as to the name 
is that which I obtained from Maharaja Man Singh, viz., that 
at a former period the territory between the rivers Gogra and 
Gumli was known as Pachhimrath and Purabrath. From the 
village of Pachhimrath or Rahet the pargana takes its name. 

701. More than 200 years ago, one Bhagan Rae Bais, 
whose family history will be detailed 
further on, came from Baiswara and 
founded the bazaar still known as Rdm- 
pur-Bhagan, A Government fort was 
also there built, and the Government 
revenue was thereafter collected there. 

702. This tahsil contained the 
four zila sub-divisions of Kutsaraon, 
Achhora, Asthana, and Bhadola. 
There w^ also formerlytheusualtappa 
distribution, and the names of these 
sub-divisions are marginally indicated, 
but they have longbeenset aside. 

703. The pargana during native rule consisted of 856 
mauzas or villages, of which 50 were offshoots (dakhlis). 


Eo. 

1 Name. 

No. of 

1 

Hahet 


84 

2 

Burn 


72 

3 

Hahdona 


56 

4 

Malethu 


70 

5 

Ankari 


62 

6 

Mawai 


64 

7 

Eutsaraon 

t»t 

100 

8 

BhadoU 


74 

9 

Barswi 

• •a 

92 

10 

Pendai 


90 

11 

Ahrun 


82 


Total 

... 

856 


* By Mr. Carnegy, C.I.E. 
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Under the operations of the demarcation department these 
villages were reduced to 467 in number. Of these 104 vil* 
lages have since been transferred to parganas Amsin and 
Mangalsi to give convenient jurisdictions, while 52 other 
• Mangalsi. villages have for the same reason been 

the jurisdictions marginally 
jagdispor' noted, so that pargaua Pachhimrath as 

Suitanpnr. Constituted contains 415 mauzas. 

704. There are remains of'the former Bhar population 
in about 32 villages of this jurisdiction, the chief of these 
being Intgaon, Mahdona, Khiaran, Eahet, Tardi, and Gondor. 

705. The following details embrace such meagre par¬ 
ticulars as have been ascertained regarding the former landed 
proprietors of the jurisdiction:— 

706. (ll The Mahomedans of Alipur-Seorah .—It is 
traditionally affirmed that in Jahangir’s dmeKhodddad Khan 
Pathan, a native of Peshawar, accompanied one of the suba- 
dars of the province to these parts, and having established 
a residence where his cattle and horses were encamped, he 
gave to it the name of Gothwara (the cattle-pen). This 
became the nucleus of an estate which soon contained 60 mauzas, 
of which the founder had control daring a long life ; but after 
his death the property dwindled away till we now find the 
descendants of Khodddad, who still inhabit 11 villages, in 
proprietary possession of one and a half villages only, paying 
Es. 794 revised Government demand, while they have a sub¬ 
proprietary claim not yet disposed of to two others. 

707. (2) Chauhdns of Akran .—The family traditions 
set forth that one Eae Bhan Eae of this clan, the ancestor of 
Tehdil Singh and Amar Singh, the present representatives of 
the family, came with his followers from Mainpuri to bathe at 
Ajudhya some 400 years ago, and ended in replacing the 
Bhars and assuming possession of 565 mauzas, of which how¬ 
ever 125 only were of this pargana, the rest being of Isauli, 
Sultdnpur, and Khandasa. Eae Bhan Eae was succeeded by 
his two sons, Jaleh Rai and Dunya Eai, who divided the pro¬ 
perty equally between them. The estate of the former of 
these brothers was swallowed up by the Bhalesultan tribe 
a century and a half ago. The portion of the estate (62 
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kisg’s mauZas) whick pertains to this pargana, and which 
belonged to the other brother, remained in the proprietary 
possession of his descendants till annexation ; they have 
since lost the Intgaon estate under settlement decree. The 
ofl^pring of Rae Bhan Kae are still found inhabiting 16 mau- 
zas, and the revenue they pay under the revised assessnaent 
amounts to Ks. 19,724. 

708. (3) TheBais ofMaleihu .—Family traditions have 
it that some 200 years ago one Jaminibhan Singh of this 
clan, the ancestor of Kunjal and Bhabut, the present represen¬ 
tatives of the family, came from Mungi Batan, in the province 
of Msdwa (the locfdity whence the Bais of Baiswara also 
trace their advent), and overthrew and dispossessed the 
Bhars,and increased his estate till it contained 84 villages, in- 
including the Kurawan and Para-Malethu properties of 42 vil¬ 
lages in this pargana and the Johan-Rampur property of 42 
villages in pargana Sultanpur. The 42 Pachhimrath mauzas 
are now included in 10 demarcated villages, and to these the 
descendants of Jaminibhan have sub-proprietary claims ; they 
aa*e residents of five of them. 

709. (4) The Eats of SoJaval and Ruru .—Jagat Rae 
of this clan, the ancestor of Subdhan Singh, Otar Singh, and 
others now living, came from Baiswara some 400 years ago 
and jdded in the suppression of the Bhars. He had two 
sons, Rudar Sab and Mehndi Sah. The former established 
the Ruru estate of 27 villages, the latter the Mahdona estate 
of a similar number of villages. These properties are now 
included in the estate of Mah4r4ja Sir Mdn Singh, and in, six 
of these villages only have the Bais anything resembling a sub- 
proprietary position; in some of the others they still culti¬ 
vate the soil. 

710. (5) The Bais of Uchhdpali .—About 300 or 400 
years ago Rewad Sah of this tribe, the ancestor of Isri Singh 
and others still living, came from Baiswara and succeeded the 
Bhars in the management of this estate, which he then 
increased to 20 mauzas. Newad Sah in his lifetime made 
over eight of these mauzas to his priest, a Tewari Brahmin. 
The offspring of Newad Sah are still in subordinate possession 
of the remaining 12 villages, but their precise status has still 
to be determined by the Settlement Courts. 

32f 
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711. (6) The Bais of Bdmpur-Bhagan, Tikri, 4’C.— 
Moti Eae and Chliote Eae, two brothers of this tribe, the 
ancestors of Jaskaran Singh, Binda Singh, Sanoman Singh, 
&c., who are still living, came from Baiswara with a farmdn 
for 104 villages and the office of Chaudhri from Jahdngir 
Shah, and fought the Bhars, replacing them in the possession 
of Mauza Nitwari-Chhatarpur and 51 other villages of tappa 
Parsumi, and 52 villages of tappa Pindu, including Kdmpur- 
Bhagan. The office of Chaudhri of tappa Rahet was also 
held by the family in the person of the direct ancestor of 
Jaskaran Singh, but this office they had lost long before 
annexation. This family still holds most of the ancestral 
property in direct engagement with the State, and it is now 
represented by 41J demarcated villages. Five other villages 
had, however, passed into talukas before annexation, and the 
precise status of the Bais family in regard to these has not 
yet been finally defined. 

712. (7) The Bais of Qmdor .—One Chhetai Singh 
of this tribe, the ancestor of Dunya Singh and Daljft Singh, 
now living, came from Baiswara 300 years ago and took 
service with some Bhar chief. Having afterwards invited 
bis master to partake of his hospitality, he put him to death 
and took possession of his estate. Chhetai Singh Lad three 
sons—Chandi Rae, who succeeded to Gondor, and whose 
descendants in the present generation still bold the parent 
village in their proprietary possession : they have been named 
above ; Kalidn Eae, who founded Kalian-Bhadarsa, pargana 
Haveli Oudh ; and Baisingh Eae, who founded Mauza Baisingh, 
in the same pargana. 

713. From the above details it will he seen that there 
are no less than five families of Bais alleging a separate and 
distinct advent and origin in this pargana. There are four 
similar families in the neighbouring pargana of Mangalsi and 
one in Haveli Oudh. I request attention to my note on the 
Bais of Mangalsi, for the observations there recorded apply 
equally here. All these Bais are looked down upon and 
disowned by the Tilokchandi Bais, and 1 have no doubt that 
their ancestors were persons of low origin, who have been 
admitted within the last few centuries only to a place amongst 
the Bdjput tribes. 
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714. Two talukas have their centres in this pargana— 
Khajrahat and Mahdona. Of these I now proceed to give 
some details. 

715- (8) The Bachgotis of Khajrahaf .—Babu Ahhedat 

Singh, the present owner of this taluka, is the younger brother 
of Bdfau Jaidat Singh of Bhiti, both being offshoots of the 
Kurwar Edj. An account of the elder of these brothers ^ is 
given in para. 452, but some further particulars of the family 
have since been obtained, and these may as well be given 
here. 

716. After the overthrow of Shuja-ud-daula at the battle 
of Buxar more than 80 years ago, he is known for a time to have 
abandoned the neighbourhood of Fyzabad and to have spent 
some months in the direction of Eohilkhand. Advantage 
was taken of his absence by amongst others Duniapat, the 
then talukdar of Kurwar, to increase his possessions by 
annexing thereto Khajrahat and numerous other estates of 
parganas Pachhimrath and Haveli Oudh; but on the return of 
the Nawdb, the Bdbu was again deprived of all these new 
acquisitions. After the death of Shdja-ud-daula, and in the 
days when his widow, the B4hu Begam, held this part of the 
country as j^igir, Bdbu Baryar Singh, a younger brother of 
Duniapat, again succeeded in acquiring a property in these 
parganas which paid an annual demand of Es. 80,000 to the 
State, and of this estate he retained possession till 1232 fasli. 
In the following year, owing to the Babu’s default, the then 
Ndzim, Velayat Ali, deprived him of his entire property. In 
1234 fasli the Udzim returned to the Babu the Khajrahat por¬ 
tion of the property, consisting of 26 villages held on an 
annual rent of Es. 6,000, but of which sum Es. 4,700 was 
remitted on accoimt of the talukdar’s nankar. The rest of 
the estate was settled village by village with the zemindars, 
with whom the Kdzim entered into direct engagement. This 
state of things ran on till 1243 fasli, when the then Ndzim, 
Mirza Abdulla Beg, made the Bhiti and Khajrahat properties, 
consisting of the entire estate that B5,bu Baryar Singh and his 
predecessor had accumulated, over to the chief of the rival clan 
of the neighbourhood, Bdbu Harpal Singh Garagbans, the 
ancestor of the talukdar of Khapradih. Bdbu Baryar Singh 
then fled to the British territories, where he soon afterwards died. 
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717. In 1245 fasli Rdja Darshan Singh became Ndzim, 
and during his rule the sons of Baryar Singh, Bdbus Jaidat 
Singh and Abhedat Singh, were restored to the Bhiti and 
Ehajrahat estates, which, moreover, were considerably added 
to. The two brothers divided the family property in 1259 
fasli, the elder receiving the Bhiti estate, estimated at one 
and a half share, and the younger Khajrahat, of one share. 
The former of these now consists of 81 villages paying 
Es. 37,850-10-0 per annum to the State, the latter of 54^ 
villages paying its. 21,472. 

718. These brothers are highly respected, and I look 
upon them as amongst the best of our smaller talukdars. 
The history of their family will be given in greater detail in 
a subsequent report, when the history of the head of their 
tribe, the Edja of Kurwar, comes to be written. 

719. (9) The Sankaldip of Mahdma .—According to 
the family records, Sadasukh Fatak was a Sankaldip Brahmin 
of note in Bhojpur, who held the office of Chaudhri. In the 
general confusion that followed the overthrow of Shi5ja-ud- 
daula by the English in that quarter, Gopal Rdm, the son of 
Sadasukh Fatak, left his home and finally settled in the village 
of Nandnagar-chori, pargana Amora, zila Basti, about the 
end of the last century. Ftirandur Kdm Fatak, son of Gopal 
E4m, subseqijeutly crossed the river and married into the 

family of Sadhai Edm Misir, zemindar 
of Falia, in the Pyzabad district, which 
latter village he thenceforth made his 
home. Piirandur Edm had five sons, 
whose names are marginally detailed. 
The eldest of these commenced life as a trooper in the old 
Bengal Regular Cavalry. 

720. Whilst Bakhtawar Singh was serving in this capa¬ 
city at Lucknow, his fine figure and manly bearing attracted 
the notice of Nawdb Saadat Ali Khan, who having obtained 
his discharge, appointed him a jemadar of cavalry, and 
shortly afterwards made him a risaldar. After the death 
oiS Saadat Ali, Bakhtawar Singh secured the favour of Ghdzi- 

; ud-din Haidar, the first King of Oudh, which led to his further 
I advancement and to the acquisition of the life title of Edja. 


Bakhtawar Singh. 
Sheodin Singh. 
Inchba Singh. 
Darshan Singh. 
Bahi Farsad Singh. 
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This title was subsequently granted in perpetuity by Muham¬ 
mad Ali Shdh, when he also turned the Mahdona property 
into a Bdj under a farmdn dated the 13th Eabi-us-Sani, 1253 
Hijri. 


721. Bakhtdwar Singh then summoned his younger 
brother Darshan Singh to court, and the latter soon received 
the command of a regiment. This was followed in 1822-23 
by the appointment of Darshan Singh to the chakla of Salon 
and Baiswara, and in 1827 to the Nizdmat of Sultanpur, 
including Fyzabad, &c. 

722. Shortly after this Darshan Singh obtained the titles 
of Edja Bahddur for his services to the State, apprehending 
and sending in to Lucknow Sheodin Singh Behreliah, 
talukdar of Sdrajpur, zila Dariabad, a notorious disturber 
of the public peace and revenue defaulter of those days. 

723. In 1842 a. d. Rdja Darshan Singh obtained the 
Nizdmat of Gonda-Bahraich, which he had previously held 
for a short time in 1836, and he then seriously embroiled 
himself with the Nepdl authorities in the following year by 
pursuing the present Maharaja of Balrdmpur, Sir Drigbejai 
Singh, whom he accused of being a revenue defaulter, into 
that territory. The circumstances connected with this agres¬ 
sion of territory are fully detailed by Sleeman at page 59, 
VoL L, of his Journal. 

724. The pressure at that time put upon the King of 
Oudh by Lord Ellenborough led to the dismissal from office and 
imprisonment of Rdji Darshan Singh, and to the resumption in 
direct management of the Mahdona estate, which the brothers 
had already created. But all these punishments were merely 
nominal, for in a very few months Edja Darshan Singh was 
released from confinement, retiring for a time to the British 
territories, while the elder brother, Rdja Bakhtdwar Singh, 
was allowed to resume the management of the Mahdona 
estate; and this was almost immediately followed by Edja 
Darshan Singh being again summoned to court, when, without 
having performed any new service to the State, he had the 
further title of Saltanat-Bahddur conferred upon him. But 
theRdjadid not long survive to enjoy these new honours, for 
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■withia a few weeks ke was seized witk an illness from wliicb be 

never recovered, and it was with difficulty 
IS: that be was conveyed to the enchanted 
Maharaja Man Singh (origi- precincts of holy Ajudbya, where he 
Hanuman speedily breathed his last, leaving three 
sons, whose names are marginally 

indicated. 


725. In 1845 a.d. Mdn Singh, the youngest of these 
sons, was appointed Nazim of Dariabad Rudauli at the early 
age of 24, and to this charge the Sultdnpur Nizdmat was also 
afterwards added. Mdn Singh soon gained his spurs by an 
expedition against the then owner of the Siirajpur estate (for 
overthrowing whose predecessor, Sheodin Singh, his father 
had also obtained honours in October, 1830), in the course of 
which that talukdar’s fort was surrounded and assaulted, 
and its owner, Singhju Singh, captured and sent to Lucknow 
(see Sleeman’s Journal, page 256, Vol. 11.) For this service 
Man Singh obtained the title of Rdja-Bahddur. 

726. In 1847 a. d. Mdn Singh was ordered to proceed 
against the stronghold of the Garbans chief, Harpdl Singh. 
The details of that affair are also to be found in Sleeman’s 
Journal, Vol. I, page 144. There are two sides to the story. 
The one is that Harpdl, finding his fort surrounded and resist¬ 
ance hopeless, surrendered at discretion and unwittingly lost 
his life. The other is that he was betrayed under promises 
of safety into a conference and was beheaded in cold blood. 
One thing is certain, that the transaction was looked on in 
different lights at Fyzabad and Lucknow. The local traditions 
of what occurred are not favourable to the chief actor in the 
tragedy, while the service he had performed was thought so 
important at the capital that “K.aimjang” (steadfast in fight) was 
added to existing distinctions of the young Bdja. As an impar¬ 
tial historian I am bound to add that I have yet to learn that 
any fight at all took place when Harpal Singh, who was at the 
time in wretched health, met his death. 

727. In 1855 Rdja Mdn Singh obtained the further 
honorary titles of Saltdnat-Bahddur for apprehending and 
sending to Lucknow, where he was at once put to death, the 
notorious proclaimed offender Jagar Ndth Chaprasi, whose pro¬ 
ceedings occupy no inconsiderable space in Sleeman’s Journal. 
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728. Almost simultaneously with the last recorded event 
tldja Bakhtdwar Singh died at Lucknow. He left a widowed 
daughter, but no son ; and on the evidence of Sleeman, who 
had good opportunities of knowing (and who wrote in FebrU”* 
ary, 1850, while Bakhtdwar Singh still lived), he had previously 
nominated as his sole heir Rija Mdn Singh, the youngest of 
the three sons of Darshan Singh. Rdja Bakhtdwar Singh’s last 
will and testament is now in the possession of the family of 
the Mahdrdja. 

729. When Oudh was annexed, Rija Mdn Singh was 
found in possession of Mabdona, the family property, with 
a then paying jama, after deduction of Rs. 06,053 ndnkir, of 
Es. 1,91,174. He was at that tin>e returned as a defaulter to 
the extent of Rs. 50,000 of revenue due to the ex-king. In 
consequence he was deprived at the first summary settlement 
of his entire estate, and sought refuge for a time in Calcuttas 
This did not, however, prevent his offering protection and 
convoy to such of the Fyzabad officials as chose to accept it 
when they had to flee from Fyzabad, nor did it prevent him 
from procuring boats for them and starting them safely oa 
their voyage down the river. 

730. It has been stated in a former part of this volume 
that the mutiny found the Rdja a prisoner in our handsj and 
that he was released in order that be might protect our 
women and children. Of these proceedings the Deputy Comr 
missioner, Captain Reid, at the time thus wrote : “ Without 
Rdja Man Singh’s assistance it would have been quite impos¬ 
sible to get away this lar^e number, and for his good services 
he well deserves our gratitude. I was always opposed to the 
plan of imprisoning him; he was the only man who could 
have saved Fyzabad, aided by our treasury, and I believe he 
would have done it.” 

731. At a subsequent period the Rdja was instrumental 
in saving Mrs. Mill and other Europeans, who certified to* his 
uniform kindness and consideration. 

732. On these services Sir John Lawrence made the 
following remarks on the occasion of his great Lucknow Dar« 
bar ; “ You have in my estimation a special claim to honour 
and gratitude, inasmuch as at the commencement of the mutiny 
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in 1857 you gave refuge to more than fifty English people 
in your fort at Fyzahad, most of whom were helpless women 
and children, and thus, by God’s mercy, were instrumental in 
saving all their lives.” 

733. In the earlier days of the mutiny Mahdrija Mdn 
Singh remained in constant communication with Mr. Gubbinsy 
the former Financial Commissioner, and Sir Charles Wing¬ 
field, who was then at Gorakhpur, and be was an earnest advo¬ 
cate for an advance against Lucknow by the Gogra and Fyz- 
abad route. So long as there was a chance of such a movement 
being carried out he never wavered in his allegiance to the 
British Government, but having previously made it distinctly 
known that such would of necessity be the result if no such 
movement was speedily carried out, no sooner did he hear 
that the scheme of an advance by the Gogra route had been 
abandoned than he proceeded to join the rebel cause at Luck¬ 
now. 


734. During the siege of the Residency, although the 
Maharaja had command of an important rebel post, he wa® 
in frequent communication with the garrison, and there is 
little question that had his heart been in the rebel cause he 
could have made our position even more disagreeable than it 
was; and colorir is given to this belief from the fact that 
when Lucknow fell, Man Singh returned to his fort of Shdh- 
ganj, where he in turn was besieged by the rebels, and had 
actually to be reliei^ed by a force under Sir H. Grant. 

735. On the return of peace the title of Mahdrdja was- 
conferred on Man Singh, the estate he possessed at annexa¬ 
tion was restored to him, and the confiscated property of the 
Rdja of Gonda was made over to him in proprietary title for 
his services. 

736. In the great Oudh controversies that have for 
several years engaged so large a share of the public attention 
Mahdrdja Man Singh was the mouthpiece, as he undoubtedly 
also rt-presented the intellect, of the talukdars ; and it was 
for the assistance rendered in bringing these controversies to 
A satisfactory close that he had so recently been decorated 
by <(xianmand of Her Majesty with the Star of India. The 
words <®f the Viceroy on presenting this decoration were these: 
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*' Mahdrdja S ing h!—^Her Majesty the Qaeen of England 

and TnfiiAj having heard of your good services in various im¬ 
portant matters connected with the administration of the 
Province of Oudh, has thought fit to appoint you a Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India.” 

737. It will thus be seen that the Shdhganj family is 
but of yesterday. It was created by a daring soldier of for¬ 
tune, and it was ennobled by another who to courage of an 
admittedly high order added an intellect than which there 
were few more able or more subtle. 

738. Since this biography was sketched the subject of 

it has been gathered to his fathers. He died in his 50th 
year after a protracted illness of eighteen months, contracted 
in the over-zealous performance of onerous duties connected 
with the final settlement and consolidation of the talukdari 
system of Oudh. During an intimate official and friendly 
intercourse of eight years with the late Mabdrdja the writer 
(Mr. Carnegy) has had the best possible opportunity of judging 
of his worth, and he hesitates not to say that throughout a 
prolonged experience of more than a quarter of a century, he 
has never met a native who was his equal in general informa¬ 
tion and ability. 

733. It is a remarkable circumstance that the year 1870 
has proved fatal to all the three sons of Edja Darshan Singh. 
Edja Eagbardyal, the second son, died on the 2nd May, 1870; 
Mahdrdja Sir Mdn Singh, kcs.i., the youngest, on the 
11th October, 1870 ; and Edja Edmadhin, the eldest, on the 
13th November, 1870. 

740. Of these the first mentioned will ever be remem¬ 
bered with a shudder by the readers of Sleeman’s Journal, 
as the cruel official devastator of the trans-Gogra districts. 
The latter long devoted himself with credit to the manage¬ 
ment of the family property, but in consequence of a petty 
zanana dispute he relinquished the charge and betook himself 
for several years to a life of devotion at Benares. He, how¬ 
ever, returned to Oudh shortly before the province was 
annexed, and since then the brothert. have made Shdhganj, a 
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fortified town founded by tbeir uncle and father, and 
which is situated 14 miles south of Fyzabad, their general 
residence. 

741. Mahdraja Mdn Singh has left a daughter, who has 
a son, Kuar Partab Narain Singh, to whom it was his inten¬ 
tion that bis fine estate, which at present yields a revenue of 
Ks. 4,32,328 per annum to Government (the Gonda property 
not having been as yet re-assessed) should eventually descend; 
but the will leaves the property to the widow, who is not the 
lad’s grandmother, and to her is assigned the duty of finally 
naming the heir. [After considerable litigation ending only 
in a decision of the Privy Council, Kuar Partab Ndrain has 
been declared heir.] 

742. The other brothers, who were men of an alto¬ 
gether inferior stamp, have each left several sons, who are 
supported by the estate. 

743. It is popularly averred, with what truth it is hard 
to say, that on one occasion Edja Bakhtdwar Singh intimated 
his intention of leaving his estates to Kdmadhin, his riches to 
Ragbardyal, and his army to his favourite, Man Singh. He 
was asked how the army was to be supported without pro¬ 
perty or wealth, and he is said to have replied naively: “ I am 
no judge of men if he who gets the army does not very soon 
possess himself of the estates and the treasure as well.” Be 
the truth of this history what it may, the Mahdrdja vested 
his right and title to the estates on Baja Bakhtdwar Singh’s 
last will and testament. 

744. Amongst the Mahdrdja’s papers documents have 
been found bearing upon his public conduct during the most 
trying period of his career. They show that he had not much 
to be grateful for in his early connexion with the British 
Government, yet he did not abandon the British oflScers and 
their wives in the hour of their greatest need. [Copies of 
these documents may be found in the tahsil report.] 

745. Kapradih, Sihipur, and Samratpur .—Of these three 
Imrge estates, parts of which lie in this pargana, no mention is 
BQAde above. The reason appears to be (see para. 598) that 
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it was intended to give their history under the Sultdnpur 
pargana, where it is now given. 

Souls Trade .—The principal 

fisa' bazaars are marginally indicated, 
and trade is the hands of petty 
415 dealers who appear to have few, 
350 if any, transactions beyond the 
limits of the pargana. 

Fairs and shbinbs. 

747. There are three paltry annual fairs in this par¬ 
gana ;— 

(1) Astik .—In Mauza Purai Bi'rbal a fair is held for two 
or three days in the month of Sd.wan, in connexion with the 
feast of snakes (Nag-Panchmi), which is attended by some 
hundreds of people of the neighbourhood, who go to make 
offerings at this shrine. 

(2) Sifa-kund. —In Mauza Toron Dardbganj a fair is held 
in Kdtik and Chet, where those of the neighbours assemble 
who cannot join in the larger half-yearly gatherings at Ajn- 
dhya for the purpose of commemorating important events in 
the life of E4mchandar. The tradition is that Sita offered 
sacrifice at this place on her way back from the wilds, and 
dug the tank in which the pilgrims bathe to commemorate 
the event. 

(3) Suraj-kund. —In Mauza Kdmpur-Bhagan 1,000 or 
1,200 people assemble here the first Sunday after the 6th day 
of Bhddon, to commemorate the birth of the Sun. During 
the day salt in every shape is eschewed, and a strict fast, 
extending even to abstaining from drinking water, is maintained 
from sunset till sunrise .^he next morning. 

PARgLiA MANGALSL* 

748. The pargana of Mangalsi occupies the north-west 
corner of the district. Its northern boundary is the river 
Gogra; its southern is for the most part the Marba. On the 
west its boundary is the district boundary, in part there a 
chain of marshes, in part a ravine, at the bottom of which in 


1. Earn pur-Bhagan 

2. Aghaganj 

3. Shahganj 

4. Darabganj 

6. Dharampur 
ti. 0aDah 

7. Haidarganj 

8. Haringtongacj 


Mr. J.Woodburn, C. S. 
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the rains runs a considerable stream. On the east the bouQ' 
dary line runs down from the cantonments of Fyzabad in a 
south-westerly direction to the Marha. 

749. It is perhaps the most fertile and the best enltiya- 
ted pargana of the district. It is further weU-wooded, and 
the scenery, though as a rule monotonous and tame, is often 
pretty. In shape it is long and narrow. Near its western 
end a broad belt of sandy soil runs nearly across the pargana. 
This is, as might be expected, broadest towards the river, and 
the country there breaks into great swelling downs, which 
are an agreeable change in the prospect. Near the eastern 
end, a ravine, which debouches on the Gogra, cuts far back 
into the pargana, and its sides are for a considerable distance 
sandy and bleak. With these exceptions the soil is generally 
admirable. Marshes are common, tanks abundant, and in the 
wells water is nowhere far from the surface. 

750. The pargana, as it stands, has received consider¬ 
able accessions from the pargana of Pachhimrath aud Eudauli 
(zila Nawdbganj). It now consists of 126 mauzas, with an 
area of 125 square miles and a population of 84,743. 

751. Its remoter history is difficult to trace. But the 
advance into its present state of fine cultivation seems to 
have been comparatively recent. Even a century ago, so 
it appears, the middle of it, the most fertile portion, was a 
“lakh peri,” a forest. 

752. It is said that Mangalsi takes its name from 
Mangal Sen, a G.nutam chieftain, whose clan had extensive 
possessions on this side of the Gogra. The Gautams have 
long been driven across the river, but they have recently put 
in a suit for a plot of alluvial land below the town of Man¬ 
galsi as the site of a former village of theirs. The Gautams 
of trans-Gogra, whom I have seen, have the very dimmest 
traditions about Mangal Sen, though they claim him as their 
ancestor,and they have disappointed me by unfulfilled promises 
of an enquiry from the pandits regarding the ancient history of 
their property. It is not a little remarkable, however, that 
the great Bais familie.s, who hold or held all the lands round 
Mangalsi, and whose tradition concerning themselves is of an 
immigration from the west two or three centuries ago, do 
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not represent that they conquered Gautams. It was Bhars 
whom, according to the village stories, they found owners of 
the country. The subjugation of Gautam Rdjputs would have 
been a mote honourable feat than the expulsion of JBhars, and 
the name would surely have been retained in the family 
chronicles. It is true the Chauhdns of Mahauli, who are said 
to have arrived in the pargana about the same time as the 
Bais, allege they obtained their village in dowry on the mar¬ 
riage of their chief to a Gautam maiden of Mangalsi. But 
on the other hand the Shekhs, who now hold Mangalsi, 
have a story that Mangal Sen was only a Bhar who had a 
fort close by. These Shekhs are the men of the oldest 
family in the pargana, and they can verify traditions of a great¬ 
er age than 300 years. They shewed me a remarkable deed 
and in the Naskh character, dated 760 Hijri (1359 a. d.), bear¬ 
ing the seal of Firoz Tughlak and appointing Muhammad 
Ahmad Bbatib in Mangalsi. They shewed me another, with 
the same seal of 761 H., conferring the office of Kdzi on Tmam 
Fakr-ud-din. I was shewn another of 989 H. (1581 A. d.) 
granting Shaikh Yusuf “ 100 bigahs of land in pargana Man¬ 
galsi, Sarkar Oudh," bearing the seal of the groat Akbar; and 
they have three farmdns of Shdbjahdn of the years 1043-1050 H., 
giving revenue-free grants to members of “the Shaikh family. 
These are followed up by deeds under the seal of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and as they were not produced for the 
purpose of any litigation, I have every faith in their 
authenticity, 

753. I am inclined therefore to believe that if Mangal 
Sen Was a Gautam chief and not a Bhar, his possessions 
were confined to a few riparian villages; and that the town to 
which he gave his name gave its name to the pargana 
formed by the Mahomedan Emperors, from the importance 
rather of its Mahomedan proprietors than of its Hindu 
founder. 


traditions are not without interest in connec- 
tion with Camegy s views as to the relation between the 
Hajputs of Eastern Oudh and the Bhars, 

755. These Shaikhs of Mangalsi are the only people I 
have met with m the pargana who have documentary evidence 
of any great antiquity of family. The Mahomed.4 colonies 
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are very few, and the Hindds, always more illiterate, have 
preserved no record of the remote past. 

756. Two hundred years ago however, it seems the 
pargana was held almost exclusively by the great tribes of 
the Bais and Bisen Rdjputs. 

757. The Bais divide themselves into two grand fami¬ 
lies—the Eastern and the Western, who, though they eat 
together, recognize no relationship and retain the memory 
of bitter border warfare with each other. 

758. The Western Bais say that, thirteen generations 
ago, Bikai Sah imigrated into the pargana from some place 
in Baiswara on the banks of the Ganges, and founded a 
village, which he named after his son, Dalan Sah, Dilwa 
Bhari. Dalan Sah acquired a great tract of the surrounding 
country, and on his death his sons, Paun^, Bhart, and Maichan, 
divided equally amongst themselves the 36 villages of his 
estate. Hence the Western Bais are familiarly known as 
the Bais of the “ Chattis.” Bhart’s descendants are the Bais of 
Pilkhawan; Maicfaan’s, those of Satangapur; Paund’s, those of 
Chakwara. But when the families had been separate for a 
generation or two they began to quarrel, and the Saianga- 
pur men, the inhabitants of a vast jungle and notorious 
robbers, gradually usurped the whole of Paun^’s share, except 
the one miserable little village of Chakwara, all that now 
remains to Fauna’s sons. Bhart’s family held their own, and 
are now in thriving circumstances. None of these Bais ever 
altained to distinction. Mdu Sah, the fifth in descent from 
Maichan, took service at Delhi and became a favourite of the 
Emperor; but it does not appear that he was ever advanced to 
particular rank, and he made no attempt, to use his influence to 
the advantage of his kinsmen. Sadi Sah, another of Maichan’s 
branch, constructed a fort of considerable size at Deora Eot, 
but I heard no special tradition of his valour in the clan 
feuds. 

759. The Eastern Bais are of several families. The 
most important is that of Raepur Jaldlpur. The bead of this 
line was Singh Rae, the son of Rdm Rae of Raepur in Bais- 
W5»r» He and Banbir Rae, who was probably a relation, 

'1 to have settled in the east of the pargana nearly at 
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tlie same time that Bikai Sah settled himself in the west. 
The two chiefs took possession of 26 villages each — 
the one making his head-quarters at Singhpur, the other at 
Banbi'rpur, and these Bais are consequently known as those of 
the “ Bdwan.” Singh and BanWr were on the most friendly 
terms, and Singh engaged alone -with the Government for 
the entire estate. For five generations the 52 villages were 
held as one tenure, and Singh Eae’s house grew to such great¬ 
ness that its head was called a Kdja The last of the chiefs 
was Mdn Singh (a name which in this part of Oudh seems 
to have carried witii it infallible success). He was the eldest 
of four brothers. On his death one of these made himself 
independent, but for five generations more the three remain¬ 
ing shares on Singh Rae’s side continued united. In the 
time of Bandu Rae these too split up, and the estate was 
then held in five separate blocks till Rdja Darshan Singh 
became chakladar. In 1828-29 the Rdja absorbed the whole 
of the villages, one after the other, into his taluka, and there 
they remain to this day. 

760. At Mdn Singh’s death the Banbfrpur mahdl was 
first separately engaged for. Banbir Rae had two sons—Rae 
Basaik and Ddit Rae. The former became Mahomedan and 
took the name of Bhikan Khan. These Bais say quite frankly 
that it was the custom at that time for each talukdar to 
have a son made Mahomedan in the hope that in the most 
disastrous case a bigoted Emperor might not wholly deprive 
the-family of their lands, and that in more ordinary times 
they might have a near and certain friend privileged with the 
enir^e of the Musalmdu courts. Many talukdars, it is said, 
shewed similar caution at a more modem date by sending 
one relative to the British force and another to the rebels, 
to “ mak siccar” of safety, much as the Highlanders did in 
t/ie forty-five^ whichever side might win. 

761. These Khdnzddas, the Bais Mahomedans, were 
apportioned a number of villages, and these they still retain. 
The fears of Banbir Rae were perhaps not unjustified, but 
the services of the Khdnzddas were never required to enable 
their Hindu brethren to hold their own. On the contrary, 
the only use the Khanzadas ever made of any influence they 
possessed was to usurp their kinsmen’s lands. On this 
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occasion tliere came to the rescue of the Hindu Bais a Kayath 
of Delhi, who had received an appointment as diw^n to the 
chakladar. In gratitude for this service the Bais presented 
him with the village of Gopdlpur, and Gopdlpur is still the 
property of the diwdn’s descendants. 

762. The villages of the Banbirpur mahdl 'followed 
those of Singhpur into the taluka of Rdja Darshan Singh. 
Those of the Khdnzddas alone escaped. Several of them 
had been given in 1193 H. (1779 a.d.) by Asf-ud-daula, the 
Nawdb of Oudh, to Alam Ali for the support of the Imam- 
bdra at Fyzabad. 


763. Between the estates of these two 


great 


A&thab. 

Uchabal, 

1. Arthar. 

2. BaraulL 
Khimaria« 

4. Abanpur, 

5. Jogapar. 

6. Garhi. 

7. Gujarpxir, 

8. Kanta. 

9. Galipur. 

JS". S.—Nos. 2,3,4, are in Arthar. 

Nos. 5, 6, 8. 9, in Mirpur. 

No. 7 in Majnawan. 

villages, the latter had twenty-seven. 


B.—Paiii Sita Ram, 
Sohwal. 

Kbaapnr. 

Dharmpnr. 

Mudanpar, 

Samirpnr. 

Katrauli. 

Namaicha. 

Salanni. 

Muhammadpur. 

N. B, —Nos. 2, 5, are in KaunShL 
Nos. 4, in Mangalsi. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Y.—Patti Jaii Singh, 

1. Khirauni. 

2. Sukhawan, 

3. Ganra. 

4. KunaulL 
6. Kasulpur. 

6. Dchitpur. 

7. Sara Bishanpnr. 

8. Barwa. 

9. Tandoli. 


i\r. No. 4 is in MajnSwan, 
No. 8 in Arthar. 

No. 9 in Mirpur. 


Sirkir, 

Sirhir. 

Narsingpnr, 

Mokalpur. 

Danlatpur. 

Bhaipur. 

Mohinddiopnr. 

Mowaiya 

Hnnsepur 

Jagirpur. 

Gauhania. 

Salanni. 


1, 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

U. 

12 . - 

iV. B. —No. 2 is included in No, 1. 
No. 9 is included in No. 8. 
No. 11 is included in No. 30. 


clans 
of Bais lie 
those of two 
smaller 
ones. These 
are the Bais 
of Sirhir 
and those 
o f Arthar. 
The former 
had twelve 
The names are noted 
on the mar¬ 
gin. I have 
said they 
/lad villages. 
They are 
families of a 
more recent 
date than 
those of 
their great 
eastern and 


western fellow-clansmen. They never produced a man of 
any distinction, and their possessions rapidly waned. On 
every side they lost ground. Of the nine villages of Arthar, 
only four, the first on the list, remain to their original owners. 
First tile Fathans of Khajra, and then the Biseos seized all 
the rest nearly a century ago. The Sohwal men retain only 
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Sohwal. Khanpur and Samirpur were absorbed by tbe zemin¬ 
dars of Raunabi and Dbarmpur, and Madanpur by the Shekhs 
of Mangalsi. Natnaicha and Salouni the kdmingo’s family 
took possession of. Muhammad pur was taken from them by 
their kinsmen of Eirauni, and Katrouli Mahdrdja Sir Mdn 
Singh gave to a Brahmin friend. Similarly the Khirauni men 
lost their villages to the Kayaths and Shekhs in the north 
and tc the Bisens in the south. 

764. To the west of these lay the estate of tbe Bisens. 
The greater part of this was in pai'gana Fachhimrdth, and the 
history of the elan will be given in the Fachhimrdth annals; 
but they mast be noticed here, for Kundarka of Mangalsi 
was the birthplace of a Bisen who attained the greatest dis¬ 
tinction of any native of this pargana. Hindu Singh entered 
the service of Nawdb Shdja-ud-daula as a private soldier 
He rose rapidly to the rank of subahdar. His regiment was 
one of several sent to reduce Birjaulia, a strong fortress near 
Bangarmau» The siege lasted many days, and the Nawdb 
wrote impatient letters, angry at the delay. But still Ajab 
Singh, commandant of the expedition, would not permit an 
assault. Then Hindu Singh with an insubordination justified 
by the result himself led his regiment to the attack. He 
carried the fort at the point of the sword, and, as the Bisens 
say, “ a great many zemindars were killed. ” Hindu Singh 
himself was wounded. The Nawab on hearing of this bril¬ 
liant feat cashiered Ajab Singh, made Hindu Singh “ Captain” 
in his room, and gave him the command of seven regiments 
and the rank of a “Jarnel.” His brother Baryar Singh was 
promoted to the command of his own old regiment, and from 
that time forth he was present with the Nawdb’s forces in 
almost every action in which they were engaged. He fought 
alongside English troops in the Rohilla war of 1774. His 
descendants proudly declare that the English General admit¬ 
ted the entire credit of the victory (at Babul Nullah ?) to rest 
with him, although the fact is the native troops were not 
advanced till the close of the battle, and Colonel Champion 
complained —“ We have the honour of the day, and these 
banditti the profit.” Tbe services of Hindu Singh, however, 
were handsomely rew.nrded, and the Nawdb gave him the 
revenue-free tenure ot Kapasi and Lakhauri, two of the richest 
villages in the pargana. 


34 F 
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765. Asf-ud-daula held him in as high esteem as hifi 
father. There is a story that Asf-ud-daula was shooting near 
Butwal in Nepal; a tiger came out of the forest straight in 
front of the Naw5.b’s elephant. Hindu Singh, who was near 
by, drew off the tiscer by making his elephant lie down, and as 
the tiger attacked him, sliced it in two with one sweep of his 
scimitar. The astonished and delighted Nawdb presented the 
valorous General with his own elephant. Hindu Singh in the 
excitement did not lose his self-possession, and promptly 
suggested that a grant of land would be useful for the sup* 
port of so huge a beast, and the Nawdb directed that he 
should hold thenceforth free of revenue his village of 
Uchitpur. 

766. Under Wazir Ali Khan and Saadat Ali Khdn 
Hindu Singh remained in the possession of his honours and 
dignities, but he seems to have withdrawn from active life. His 
brother Baryar Singh commanded at the siege of Mundrasan 
and took the fort. Soon after Hindu Singh died and was 
succeeded by his son Bdja Madho Singh, who seems to have 
led a simple country life, and is familiarly remembered as the 
“ Siwae Sahib.” He and his family held two subahdaris. 
Their estate was in Huzur Tahsil. In 1843 it was finally 
absorbed in the^ great taluka of U4ja Bakhta war Singh * 
Elapasi and Uchitpur are held by Sir Man Singh revenue- 
free till the revised settlement, and Lakhauri revenue-free 
for life. 

767. On the north-west of the pargana are the pos¬ 
sessions of two Chauhan families—Mahauli, Dhaurahra, B^ai 
Kalan, and Hamnagar. Both families assert that they came 
from a place called Bhuinganj or Bhinnagar in Mainpuri, 
and they consider themselves of much purer and higher 
family than the Chauhdns of the great southern family of 
this district of 565 villages. They marry their sons in 
the east among the Bais of Kotsarawan, the Bais of the 
Chaurdsi of Salehpur Saraiya near Shdhganj, and also the 
Gautams of trans-Gogra. Their daughters they marry in the 

^ ^ Bakhtawar Singk, Brahmini and B£ja Barshan Singh, Kurmti, were also in* 
stances, in this district, of successfal soldiers of fortoue. The former began life as a 
trooper in the old 8th Light Cavalry, the latter as a common day-labourer. Both 
a|t?acled the notice of Ka'w^b Saa^t Ali Khan, an admirer of fine physique $ and after 
Ms eothronement by us, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar put his newly-acquired royal powers into 
force by creatiog them and two others Rajas of the realm,’'*-P. C, 
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west to Ponwars, the Chamargaurs of Amethia, Surajbans 
aad Raikhwars. The men of Dhaurahra give themselves 
much the most ancient lineage. Their ancestor, Ndgmal or 
N%chand, is said to have got the villages vrhich his family 
now hold on his marriage with a Kalhans maiden, but I can 
find no other tradition of Kalhans possessions in the pargana. 
Ndgmal settled at Dhaurahra, and on his death the villages 
were divided among his grandsons, Dhaurahra falling to 
Mahma Sah, Barai to Rdm Dds, and Eamnagar to Narain 
Dds. The ancestor of the Mahauli men again is said to have 
acquired his property here by marriage into the Gautam 
family of Mangalsi. His descendants have, besides Mahauli, 
two neighbouring villages in the Nawdbganj district, Firozpur 
and Misri. 

768. These Rajput tribes formed the chief proprietary 
of the pargana. Several isolated settlements were made by 
Mahoaiedans and others, but theRajputs were so predominant 
that it will be sufficient to mention them in the notes I have 
to give on the villages of the pargana. The tribes retained 
their possessions, one as against the other, with singularly little 
change. On the west they are still independent proprietorf. 
On the east 68 villages have been absorbed into the vast estate 
of Sir Man Singh, and the clansmen have been reduced for 
the most part to the position of cultivators holding at a 
privileged rate, 

769. On the extreme west of the pargana is sahbar, a 

Kotesonthevmage.of ^^la^^omedan town founded some 300 
the pargana. vears ago by one Sih Alam, an immigrant 

from the western colonies of JSfawdb- 
ganj. lie had two sons, Sayyid Alama and Sayyid Mahrum 
whose bouses still stand, but in the decay which has befallen 
the fortunes of a family now too numerous to be comfortably 
supported by their slender property. The town is mean and 
dirty, standing on the miry slope that trends into the Goora 
alluvium. , To the south-west, however, is the iaterestino- little 
village of BegamganJ. It was founded by the Bahu Begam 
at the entrance to her fief-domains. A bridge in exceUent 
repair, built by Tikait Rae (the famous Diw4a, whose Tikait- 
nagar with its broad avenues and lofty walls is still the most 
striking town in the ^Jawabganj district), spans a picturesque 
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stream, the boundary of the two districts. The queen-mother 
built in the hamlet a mosque and well, which are now over¬ 
shadowed by a noble banyan tree; near it she laid out a garden 
with light gateways at its main entrances. Withering sisam 
trees still mark the ancient walls, but coarse arhar and rank 
weeds have usurped the place of marigolds and roses, and the 
summer-house in the middle has lost its roof and the fruit- 
cellars are blackened by the fires of the field watchmen. 

770. It is here that the old Lucknow road enters the 
Fyzabad district. Flanked by ruins at almost every turn, it is 
interesting throughout its whole course, and the shade of its 
many avenues brings it to this day to be more frequented 
bv native travellers than the adjoining British highway. 
There are bazaars at every second or third mile, and the 
traffic along it in former aays must have been more con¬ 
siderable than one is at first disposed to believe. The number of 
wells that dot its side is astonishing. They seem to have been 
all constructed by private liberality. The natives, reverencers 
<»f “ dastur,” say they do not care to spend their means 
on the improvement of a route which h.HS not received the 
sanction of ancient use. Comparing, however, this rough 
bullock-track (for to our notions it is hardly more) with 
what I have seen of the Grand Trunk Road, there seems to 
be some deeper reason for the falling off in the public spirit 
and liberality of the weU-tO’do rustics. Perhaps the British 
roads run too straight to suit the little country-markets, and 
shop-keepers will not improve a road which brings no travel¬ 
lers past their doors. Perhaps, too, in the keener race for 
wealth under a strongly pacific Government, the primitive gene¬ 
rosity rapidly fades. 

771. After leaving Begamganj, the old road enters 
the mauza of Dhaurahra, in which there is a large bazaar 
called Muhammadpur. On the outside of the town, embowered 
in woods, is a gateway of handsome proportions, said to have 
been built by Asf-ud-daula, who was struck by the beauty of 
the place when on his way to shoot at the Bakra jhfl. On 
the other side is a very ancient Hindu- shrine shaded by a 
magnificent grove of tamarind trees. The tradition is that 
there was a well there from time immemorial. There was a 
jungle round the well. It was twelve ko& from Ajudhya— 
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nij’stic-sta^e—^and Maliadeo lived there. Certain fakirs on 
their journey to Ajudbya conceived the design of removing 
Mahadeo and exhibiting him for gain, like the relic-sellers ot 
the middle ages. So by night they began to dig him out 
(his body was in the earth); but as they dug, his head repeated 
into the ground, and in horror they fled. In the morning the 
neighbours came to worship, and beheld the wonder. Ghitai 
Sab, a devout merchant of Mubarakganj, built a dome over 
the sacred spot, and not to be outdone, Girdhari Shah, another 
merchant, Wt of Edmnagar, surrounded the dome^ with a 
masonry platform and lofty walls. It is sadly in ruins, and 
the neighbours are not now sufficiently jiious to put it in 
repair. 

772. Beyond this is the mauza of Hajipur. In themiddle 
of it the road reaches a hamlet, known both as Begamganj and 
as Umarpur. The Begam Sahib hoped to establish a bazaar 
there, and she furnished it with a gateway at each entrance. 
But the gateways seem to have never been completed. The 
domes that crowned it were plastered and the work stopped. 
The arches have fallen in and the structures have hastened to 
a premature decay. The hamlet is all ruinous. The most 
pretentious of the houses belonged to one Dal Singh, who 
made a great fortune in the Meerut distillery, and removed 
his family there, leaving the paternal mansion to the care of 
an old woman. A number of eunuchs live in this place, and 
they built a mosque seventy years ago, which they keep 
in excellent repair. On the west of the village is a very 
old mosque in complete ruin. It is known as that of Pir 
Khwaja Hasan, w'hose grave adjoins it. The fakir in charge 
declares the Pir belonged to Sayyid Salar’sarmy, but the well 
beside the mosque, which is still in good order, is said to be 
of the same date. A faujdar, whose name has passed from 
the memory of the living, lies buried near by. 

773. Between this and Raunahi there are two small 
bazaars, Mubarakganj and Aliganj, but in these there is nothing 
of note. Near Sunaba are numerous tombs, declared by the 
Mahomedans to be the graves of soldiers of Sayyid Saldr, the 
invader of Oudh in 1030 a. D. The Musalmdns of Oudh 
are, however, apt to associate with Sayyid Saldr every object 
or tradition of antiquity to which they can ascribe no certain 
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origin. Tins road abounds with alleged mementoes of the 
Prince’s march. As it passes out of the sandy knolls which 
mark the country in the environs of Raunahi, it comes upon 
an old mosque shrouded in thorns, and the tombs of two 
“ martyrs,” Aulia Shahid and Makan Shahid, reposing under 
the shade of a far-spreading- banyan. The men of Raunahi 
will not pass this way after nightfall. They say that by night 
the road is thronged with troops of headless horsemen, the 
dead of the army of Prince Sayyid Saldr. The vast array 
moves on with a noiseless tread. The ghostly horses make 
no sound, and no words of command are shouted to the head¬ 
less host. But when the last cf the dread spirits has passed 
by, the Jinns who frequent the gloomy mosque rush to the 
close of the procession with unearthly shrieks, and the towns¬ 
men, awe-struck as they listen, cower in terror at their 
hearths. 

774. Raunahi is, and has for some time baen, the princi¬ 
pal town of the pargaua. It is twelve miles from Fyzabad, 
and there is an encamping-ground to the south. It seems to 
have been originally colonized by settlers from Sihbar, but it 
is now owned by a strange mixture of families. The prin¬ 
cipal owners are relations of the Shekhs of Mangalsi whom 
I have already mentioned, but it is not very clear how they 
acquired their rights. The Kayaths, the family of the par- 
gana kdndngos, who own a third, are in the 14th generation 
from Khwaja Mdn Sah, who purchased his share from the 
Sayyid colonists. A family of Khattris, the only one I have 
met in the pargana, has had a small share for eleven genera¬ 
tions ; the Pathans of Salehpur usurped (it is said) another ; 
and Mir Ahmad Ali, a complete stranger to the town, has 
recently acquired another. There are four mudfi tenures in 
Raunahi, all of old standing, but small extent, granted to 
fakirs or servants of the Nawdbs, while Fyzabad was the 
capital. Under the kings an amii was stationed at Raunahi, 
and part of his official residence is now made use of as a police 
post. Far out on the west of the town an Idgah still stands, 
which was built by one of the amils of Asf-ud-daula’s time, 
and in Sukhawan there is a “purwa” which bears the name 
of another; but these officers were so frequently changed 
that e,veB the names of few of them are recollected, and still- 
less their personal characters. 
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775. A couple of miles east is Mangalsi. Oa the 
ancient traditions regarding this place I have already com¬ 
mented. Its Shekh proprietors are not in very flourishing 
circumstances, and the town has now for many years lost its 
position as the chief place in the pargana. It has an Tdgah 
of the last century, and an Imambdra, to the support of which 
a considerable tract of land has been released by the Govern¬ 
ment in rent-free tenure. The town overlooks the river from 
a lofty clifi', and the vicinity is seamed with ravines. The old 
road keeps well to the south. It crosses one of the nidlahs by 
a bridge built by Turab Ali, Diwdn of the Bdhu Begam, one 
end of which, however, lately fell partially in. 

776. Passing through the mauzas of Ibrahimpur and 
Pirozpur, which belong to cadets of the Mangalsi family of 
Shekhs, the road comes up close to the new metalled high¬ 
way near Jaldlabad Between the two roads stand the ruins 
of a mosque known as Pfrnagar. It is said that, twelve 
generations ago, Ali Khdn, a Risaldar at the court of Delhi 
taking some umbrage, made off with his troops to this part of 
the country, which was then in the kingdom of Jaunpur. A 
detaehment of the imperial army was sent in pursuit of him, 
and he took refuge with his men in a jungle at the foot of the 
hills near Atraula in the Gonda district. He was there 
surrounded and killed. A thousand of his men, they say, 
shared his fate, but his son got the zemindari of the pargana 
of Atraula by sycophancy to the Padshah; his descendants 
are still powerful proprietors there. His Dafadar, JaMl 
Khdn, founded Jaldlabad. A Pfrzada oflScer of his corps 
built the mosque of Pfrnagar, and another mosque was built 
at Kot Sarawan close by in honour of five brothers, Risaldars 
in his force, who were killed in a battle. In the village of 
Jaldlabad there is a crumbling tomb of unusual size, said to 
have been erected to the memory of the wife of Sayyid Nauroz 
Ali ; but no descendants of the Sayyid, or of any of a band of 
settlers, which must have been numerous, now survive in 
the neighbourhood. 

777. A short distance beyond Pfrnagar, and oa the 
very border of the highroad, is the mosque of the “Pauj- 
bhaiya,” which has just been mentioned. It is in excd- 
lent preservation. Inside the enclosure are the graves of 
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the five brothers, and an upright decagonal monolith of 
coarse stone, said to be in honour of their mother, a most 
uncommon form of tombstone in this part of the country. On 
the western side are the remains of a large masonry platform, 
flanked by heavy pillars, which is called by a “ Ganj- 
Shahid” the burial-place of Musalman warriors killed in 
action. The villagers state, curiously enough, that the 
battle in which these men fell was a battle with the 
Bliars. As the village took its name of “ .ffoi-Sarawan” from 
its being the head-quarters of the Bais estate or tappa of 
52 villages, it would seem to follow that the immigration 
of the Mahomedan soldiers who fought the battle and built 
the mosque was prior to that of the Bais. And yet the 
Bais detail sixteen generations from their arrival, while the 
Mafaomedans reckon only twelve. It is difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that the defeated “Bhars” were Bais. Still it is 
unaccountable that the victors who entombed their dead and 
maintained their mosque permitted the territorial supremacy 
of the vanquished Bais. 

778. At the next milestone is the village of Mumtdz- 

nagar. There is an old mosque there also, built by Muratiz 
Khan, a Pathdn of the west country. None of his descendants 
are alive, and no one knows anything about him, but even 
the Hindiis of the place regard the building with reverence. 
They put their foreheads to the stones on entering it, and a 
Bhdt, who has recently come to the village, religiously lights 
it on feast-nights. An inscription in stone over the portal 
bears the date “1025” [1616 A. n., time of Jahangir]. 

The mosque is dilapidated, but like most of these ancient 
buildings had been very strongly constructed of kankar 
blocks. 

779. Over the trees one sees from this, on the south, 
the dome of Tdjpur Makbara. The Pathdns of Tdjpur are a 
very small and poor family, but they trace their descent to 
one Jamdl Khdn, who, they say, came to Oudli some 
450 years ago, and was given a subah of a great many 
villages. These have been absorbed in other estates one by 
one, and the only village now left to the family is that of 
Tdjpur, The Makbara contains the tombs of the father and 
hmue^te relatives .of Jamdl Khdn, and is in very good 
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preservation under the care of a fakir, hut the graves of Jamd.1 
£bdn himself and his wife stand apart, open and ruinous. 
The Pathdns have a muafi sanad for 200 bfgahs in favour of 
“Mussamdt Aziz Khatum, descendant of Jamdl Khdn,” of 
the date 1084 fasli (1687 a.d.). It is of the time of 
Aurangzlb, but the seals are illegible. Kapur Singh of Rae- 
pur built a fort in Tdjpur, and the Pathdns, though so long 
independent proprietors, still pay the feudal tribute of “bhent’ 
to the Bais headmen. 

780. At Mumtdznagar, near the remains of a gateway, 
the old road and the new join. Tombs and bazaars still mark 
the line of the old thoroughfare. At Abu Sarai it passes into 
the cantonments of Fyzabad. 

781. These notes have almost insensibly taken the form 
of one of the itineraries so commonly prepared for tourists 
in Europe, but indeed, except on the borders of the old high- 
way, there is not much in the pargana to attract attention or 
require notice. My further notes are alrnost wholly on the 
exceptions to the Bdjput domination in the ownership of the 
villages. [For the sake of brevity I omit mention of all 
villages but those whose history possesses special points of 
interest.] 

782. The zemindars of Abu Sarai are partly Gautams, 
kinsmen of those trans-Gogra, and partly Sayyids of an old 
family declared to be descended from a Mir Abu, who got a 
grant iu the time of “ Ala-ud-din Ghori” (1156 a. dJ They 
have no old deeds, and it is not a little remarkable that these 
men too pay “bhent” to the Bais, notwithstanding the 
decline of that clan.* 


with Sflani and ShafBpur belongs to 
the family of Girdhar Das. They cannot, or will not, explain 
how they came by this property j hut it is an old story, fori have 
seen a sub-deed in his favour of a village in pargana Pachhim- 
rath 211 years old. These Kayaths got one of the k5,ndngo. 
ships of the pargana, which brought them a nank^r allow- 
ance of Es. 800 to 1,800, according to the temper of the 
authorities of the day. To their position it was probably due 

and in Tajpor is also paid ia 

Ctopalpor, and began about four generations ago as a pure bkck-mail. ^ 

35r 
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ttat their Tillages did not follow those of their neighbours into 
the Shdhganj Rdj. 

784. There are several Kayath families, proprietors of 
lands in this neighbourhood, holding distinct but small estates. 
One of these is Niwada. This village was given by Jahangir 
to Khandi Kdm, a writer of the king’s private office, a rela¬ 
tion of the kdmingo of Bansi in Gorakhpur, and a connection 
by marriage of the Kayaths of Harbandanpur in this pargana. 
Since then the family has acquired by purchase a share in 
Sanaha and one or two other villages. In Niwada there is a 
burial-place of a religious sect originated a century and a 
half ago by Jagiman Das, a Chattri fakir of Koiwa in Na- 
wdbganj. The sect is called “ Sathndmi,” as worshippers of 
the “ True Word ” {sack ndm), and its chief peculiarity is the 
precept which enjoins burial of the dead. In this part of the 
country its adherents are very few, and these, I believe, are 
wholly Kayaths. 


785. Bhar forts, as thev are called, are common in the 


* Sirhir. 

Baepnr. 

SSukhawan. 

Sarwari- 

Ibrahimpur, Kanclai. 
Pilkhawan. 

Deora Kot. 
Kalaparpur. 
'I'harerii. 

Kotdih. 

iUahauli. 


pargana. A list* is annexed of the vil¬ 
lages in which they occur. They are in 
general simply rounded mounds, more or 
less lofty, strewn with broken brick. The 
mounds appear to be in the main artifi¬ 
cial, and their area is never large. If 
the dwellings of the Bhars were confined 
to the mound, the population of that 


day must have been very scanty. This 
is hardly consistent with the revenue returns of Akbar’s reign 
for the neighbourhood, and yet, according to the corroborative 
accounts of the Rdjput tribes, the Bhars were dominant till 
Akbar’s time. Impressed, however, with that idea, and find¬ 
ing it hard to believe that a small population living on an 
exuberant soil could have lived in a state of constant strife, I 


conceive that the mounds were possibly constructed as a sani¬ 


tary precaution against the malaria of a region of marshes and 
forests. The theory is scarcely j ustified by the position of some 
of the mounds with which I became acquainted; but however 


this may be, there can be no doubt a great change lias taken 
place in the habits of the people since the days of the mound- 
makers. Brick strongholds have been succeeded by clay huts, 
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aad, as in the case of Kalaparpar, the people have formed the 
notion that evil and misfortune haunt the dwelling-places of their 
forerunners. It is strange how the name of the Bhars should 
have adhered to places that now know them no more. It is 
the universal assertion of the people that the Bhars have 
entirely disappeared out of the land. The story of the Bhars is 
singular because it is so inexplicable, and interesting because 
so singular. Where are they ? Who were they ? Their 
works remain, hut these give little light. Their mounds are 
not like those of Assyria^ which wrap entire cities in their 
sheltering sand; nor even like the barrows of the Celts, where 
the dead were entombed, equipped with the implements of 
the living for the happy-hunting ground of the second 
earth, 

786. Sarjupur is a tiny village which was given rent- 
free by Shiija-ud-daula to Mund Bdm, Grosain, Kayath of 
Eaundhi. It is supposed to be a holy spot, as the junction 
of the Saiju and Gogra rivers, and a fair is held there at the 
full moon of Pus. I’his is the only fair in the pargana, and 
is not very largely attended. 

787. In Dholi Askarn there are interesting ruins of an 
enormous fort. Bastions of commanding height, crowned by 
banyan trees of great size and age, overlook a deep moat. 
The people point out the old parade-ground, and the stables, 
and the women’s apartments, but further than that it was 
built 200 years ago by a chakladdr, Mdtba (Kayath) G-ur 
Baksh, they cannot tell. How long the fort was held, what 
became of bis family, whether his successors lived there, no 
one seems to know. 

788. In Bhawanna^r, too, there is said to have been a 
fort. The line of the ditch is shown, and the people say 
that there were a “dih” and a well there within the memory 

•Aiiahpur. of man, but not a brick remains 

iwKX" belonged to a ikmily „f p.; 

i^rpur. thans who appear to have acquired a 

‘ . small estate of five villages* from the 

Bisens in the last century. Allahpur is the only viJIao-e 
• still in their hands. They have papers showing they heM 
these lands in lief a hundred years 
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789. Mustafabad is a tbriving town witb a largo popu-* 
lation of weavers. On tbe south, separated from the town 
by a marsh and standing in lonely bleakness, is an ancient 
masjidsaid to have been built by Sayyid Bare, the founder of 
the town. (The town is sometimes called Barsigaoii.) Twice 
a year, on the two tds, the Sayyid^*go to their ancient mosque 
to pray; but their customary resort is a masjid of new fashion^ 
which with an Imambdra and handsome house Sayyid Didar 
Jahan built here towards the close of native rule. Another 
mosque of a century’s standing is being put in repair by the 
weavers. The most noted native of the place was Bdkar Ali, 
who was darogah of the Princes’ palace ia Lucknow in 
1830-40. He retired with a fortune and became the head of 
the Mahomedans of the pargana. He obtained the engage¬ 
ment of several of their villages, and was revenue surety for 
others in the Huzur Tahsil. 

790. The weavers of Mustafabad are almost the only 
manufacturers in the pargana. They find a sale for their cloth 
at Rudauli, and in this pargana in the bazaar of Muhammadpur, 
in which there is a muhalla of dyers. The markets are numer¬ 
ous, but chiefly of agricultural produce ; with a list of them 
I close my notes on the pargana. 

Hannahi ... ... Saturday and Tuesday. 

Begamganj in Mowaiya ... Saturday and Wednesday. 

Sachitaganj in Khiranni ... Monday and Thursday. 

Deora in Knndarka ... Tuesday and Friday. 

PilkhAwan (built this year) ... Sunday ahd Wednesday. 

Deora Kot (recent) ... Saturday and Tuesday. 

Muhammadpur in Dhaurahra, Sunday and Wednesday. 

Kote on Mr. WoodhurrHs historical account of Pargana 
Mangalsi by the Officiating Commissioner, Mb. Caenegt. 

791. In other printed reports I have already shown 
that many of the Rdjput colonies of Eastern Oudh of modern 
times are descended from the so-called Bhars, who held uni¬ 
versal sway in these parts at the Mahomedan advent. I 
have also shown that the Bais tribe of Rajputs, excluding 
perhaps the Tilokchandi family, is that through which entry 
into orthodox Hinduism was most easily effected. 

This report by an independent officer is very strongly 
confirmatory of my ideas on this subject. 
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792. The pargana is over-run by different independent 
Bais colonies, the members of which say that they came from 
the west, no one knows from where, and expelled the Bhars, 
two or three centuries, or, according to their pedigree tables, 
about sixteen generations ago. There are tradrtions of a 
Gautam (Sombans) colony founded by Mangal Sen, from 
Whom the pargana takes its name, who is said to have b^n a 
cadet of the great Fathpur house of Argal. But the Gau- 
tams were long ago pushed over the river Gogra. It is note" 
worthy that the Mahomedans, who produce sanadsmore than 
300 years old, declare that Mangal Sen was not a Gautam, 
but a Bhar. Another noteworthy thing is that both the 
Mahomedans and the few Gautams that are left are shown 
by Mr. Woodbum in his report “ to pay the feudal tribute of 
ihent to the Bais headmen.” How long they may have 
done so is not very clear. 

793. The conclusions to be drawn from these notes are 
as follows:— 

(1) The local Bais are the indigenous Bhars ; (2) the 
Bhars became Bais about or after the Mahomedan conquest; 
(3) the Gautam footingwas by marriage with the Bais ; (4) the 
Mahomedans succeeded the Bais Bhars. 

PAEGANA AMSIN.* 

794. boundaries .—Pargana Amsin is boxmded on the 
north by the river Sarju or Gogra, on the south by the river 
Marha, ou the east by parganas Tinda and Iltifatganj, and 
on the west by parganas Haveli Oudh and Pachhamrath. 

In the Nawdbi there were 294 "Villages 14 chaks 1 jote in 
the pargana, of which 282 villages 5 chaks and 1 jote were 
parent villages and the remainder were dakhilis. At annex¬ 
ation 301 villages were included in the pargana under sum¬ 
mary settlement. These 301 villages are now demarcated as 
135 villages only, the remainder being recorded as dakhili 
villages. In the recent re-arran^ement the pargana received 
49 mauzas from pargana Pachhimrath and six mauzas firm 
pargana Iltifatganj, so that it now consists of 190 villages 
separately demarcated. 

♦ By Major €• S, JToble, late Assistant Settlement Officer, 
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795. When the Bhars held the country they are said to 
have managed this portion of district from their fort at Mauza 
Pali, alias Sarai Dula, and the pargana was then called “ Pili” 
after the fort. Afterwards, when Andp Shah, an officer of 
the Government, came to settle the boundaries of the par- 
ganas, he found that there were two parganas known by the 
name of P^li, of which one was near Sultanpur. He there¬ 
fore re-named this pargana “ Sirwa P^i" (Sirwa being a 
village adjacent to Pdli), both of which villages possess a 
certain local interest as sacred bathing-places. 

796. About 1170 fasli, Roshan Ali Khdn, the chief of 
Hassanpur, in the Sultanpur pargana, acquired a large portion 
of this pargana and made bis local head-quarters at Amsin, 
where he built a fort, and whence he managed his taluka. 
This fort, being the strongest and best fortified place in the 
neighbourhood, was afterwards used by the revenue officers 
of the Native Government, and from it the pargana derived 
its present name. 

797. Jhils and tanks .—There is a considerable jhfl at 
Atraura, which reservoir is known by the name of Achhna, 
and it discharges its superfluous water into the Gogra at 
Tdnda. Besides this there are jhils of considerable size at 
mauzas Mahda, Bhadona, Dumaha, Gauhania, Durgapur, Bha- 
doli, Mednipur, Deora, Jijowat, and Darwan. 

798. There are some 1,216 jhils and tanks of sorts in 
the pargana. The pargana is well covered with timber as a 
rule, the mango, bamboo, and the fig tribe being amongst 
the trees most commonly seen. 

799. Jungles. —^In former times there were five great 
jungles, called Hardi (after the village of that name), Kazipur- 
Gurur, Tikri, Khechalwa, and Chandardip. Of Hardi two-thirds 
is still uncleared. Kdzipur has been given in grant to Omanda 
Singh Barwar, and of this more than two-thirds has been 
brought under cultivation. Tikri has been made over in 
“ grant” to Dalthaman Singh Barwar; the name of the grant 
is Gangapur, and half of it has already been cultivated. 
Ehechalw a was “granted” to Eagbar Singh and Ramdin Singh 
Barwars, and one-half has been put under the plough. 
Chandardip has been included with Rustam Shah’s taluka, 
and some two-thirds is under cultivation. 
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800. Communications. —Under the Native Government 
there ■were two main roads. One from Fyzabad to Tanda along 
the banks of the Gogra has an almost unbroken avenue^ of 
very fine mango trees, planted, it is said, by Sitla Bibi of 
Tdnda in memory of her departed husband, a banker at 
Benares. The avenue was made to shelter numerous pilgrims 
passing along the road to Ajudhya, and the planting' is said to 
have been done in 1223 fasli. The second road was from 
Akbarpur through Amsiu Khas to Fyzabad, and is sparsely 
planted. 

801. The present roads kept up by Government are all 
kutcha. They are— 

From Fyzabad to Mahdrdjganj, from which place it 
branches into two ; the one on the right leading to Akbarpur 
and Jaunpur, and that on the left to Tdnda and Azamgarh. 

802. There are seven ferries on the Gogra in the par- 
gana, viz. (1) Sirwa, (2) Oniar, (3) Bara, (4) Begamganj, (5) 
Dalpatpur, (6) Jarhi, (7) Mama. Nos. 1, 3, and 5 are those at 
which there is most traflSc. 

803. Towns, bazaars. —There are no large towns, but 
there are nine villages in which bazaars are held, viz.; — 

1. Goshainganj ... Saturday and Wednesday. 

2. Begamganj ... Friday and Sunday. 

3. Tandoli ... Monday and Friday. 

4. Onifir ... Saturday and Wednesday. 

5. Mah6rajganj ... Tuesday and Saturday. 

6. Katara ... Saturday and Wednesday. 

i. M^bS^anj !!.']-bazaars with no fixed days fo' 

9. Amsiu ...j open market 

“ Chungi” used under the Nawdbi rule to be levied at all 
these markets, the zemindars taking 4 annas, the kdnfingos li 
annas, and the chakladar 10^ annas m every rupee of chungi 
received. 

804. Hbl^ places and shrines. —There is a mela called 
“ Seringhi Rhik” held in “Kartik-sudi-piiran-mashi,” and again 
in Cliait-sudi 9tb, atMauza Sirwa, on the banks of the Gogra, 
and about 2 hos east of Bemgaganj, alias Dildsiganj. The 
local history of the sacred character of this place is as follows: 
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805. In the days of Kdja Dasratli, King of Ajudhya, 
Seringi Ehik, a fakir of Seringi Rdtnpur (three kos east of 
Faru&abad on the banks of the Ganges, and where too a 
mela of Seringi is held) came to Ajudhya. Darsath had no 
children, and in consequence requested the intercession of the 
fakir, who offered prayers in behalf. The result was the birth 
of four children, of whom the eldest was Rdmchandar, the 
second Lachhman, the third Bharat, the fourth Satargiin. In 
those times the city of Ajudhya is said to have extended from 
its present site to Mauza Sirwa, where the eastern gate was. 
At this gate the Rdja sat in devotion until his prayer for 
children was complied with, and hence the reverence attached 
to the spot. 

806. There is another fair at Ednighdt at Begamganj, 
held in Chait-sudi 9th and again in Kartik-sddi-pdran-mdshi. 
This spot was fixed upon about 100 years ago by the Barwdr 
chieftain Dildsi Singh as a bathing-place for his clan, in conse¬ 
quence of their being excluded from Ajudhya by the enmity 
of the Siiraj bansi Thdkurs. This Dildsi Singh was the founder 
of Dildsiganj, by which name the village is much better known 
in the locality than under its more modern name of Begam¬ 
ganj. It was here that the unhappy European fugitives from 
Fyzabad, some 12 in number, were nearly aU slaughtered by 
the 17th Native Infantry in 1857. 

807. At Mauza “ Kasha” there is a shrine of “ Kdlka 
Debi,” but no fair is held there, Kdlka is said to have 
appeared there some 300 years ago in the form of a woman. 
A few people make offerings of ghi, &c., at intervals at the 
shrine. 

808. Ancient history .—Traces of the Bhars are as 
numerous in this pargana as elsewhere, and they have as 
totally disappeared. Euins of their buildings are still visible 
inMauzas Khiwdr, Alapur, Tikri, Mama, Madhopur, Jfjwat, 
Baddghpur, Bandhanpur, Basaura, Pakrela, &c. 

Chief Families. 

809. (1) The Barwarand Chahu Thdkurs .—The Barwdr 
andfthe Eaikwdr Chhatris are the aristocracy of the pargana. 
The former at one time were all-powerful in the neighbourhood 
wd owned 195 villages. All these have within the last 30 
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years passed into the hands of the absorptive chiefs of Mah- 
dona, and the present Barwdr chiefs, Dalthaman Singh and 
Nddir Shah (the latter of whom is a hopeless lunatic), are, 
comparatively speaking, poverty-stricken gentlemen. 

810. One history of the Barwdrs is as follows:—They 
are an offshoot of the great Bais clan, and came from Ddndia 
Khera, in the Baiswara district, some 300 years ago. The 
two founders of the family and sons of Chatar Sen, cMas 
Churi Kal, were (1) Baridr Singh (hence the name Barwdr 
Rdjputs) ; (2) Chdhu Singh (whence the^ Chdhu Edjputs). 
These two brothers, for some reason that is not known, were 
imprisoned by Akbar Shah at Delhi. The elder of the two bro¬ 
thers, during his incarceration, had a dream by night, in which he 
saw a deity, who announced himself as Karia Deota, and promis¬ 
ed them deliverance and future greatness, and at the same time 
pointed out the spot where his eflBgy was buried in the earth. 

811. Soon afterwards, on their release, they sought for 
and found the effigy, and carried it off to mauza Cbitdwan in 
the Pachhimrdth pargana, where they set it up as the object 
of their domestic adoration, and where it is still worshipped 
by both branches. Hereabouts the BarwArs rapidly became 
very powerful, and in 1227 fasli they were found in possession 
of 123 villages S^biswas 6| chaks, giving a Government reve¬ 
nue of Rs. 28,301, whilst the other branch, the Chdhus, held 36 
villages 5.^ biswa.s, paying a revenue of Rs 5,900. This vast 
estate, acquired chiefly vi et armis and partly by purchase, 
afterwards within the short space of ten years, i.e between 
1230 fasli and 1239 fasli, with the sole exception of about two 
villages, passed away from the Barwdirs and became incor¬ 
porate" with talakas Pirp’ur, Dera, Kurwdr, and Mahdona. 
The Barw4rs as a rule are now very badly off, though the 
chiefs Dalthaman Singh and Nddir Shah have retained one or 
two villages in the Basti district. 

812. Another account of the Barwdrs, and given by 
Dalthaman Singh himself, is as follows:—The family is an 
offshoot of the great Bais clan, and some hundreds of years 
ago came from Mauza Mungi-patan, alias Pathanpur, south¬ 
west of Jaipur, where their Rdja Sdl Bd,han had a fort. 

813. They settled at Mauza Chitdwan Karia, six miles 
south of Begamganj. The Bhars held the country in those 

36i' 
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days, and iiad a stronghold at “ Tikri.” This the Barwars 
besieged, took, and razed to the ground, and upon the ruins there¬ 
of they founded a village and called it “ Diroa,” By degrees the 
Barwdrs acquired a considerable estate,which they called taluka 
“ Tandauli,” and which the King of Delhi granted to them rent- 
free on account of military services rendered by the family, 

814. The story of this military service is somewhat 
similar to the old legend of the battle of the Horatii and 
Cnriatii, when the armies of Rome and Alba met. It is as 
follows ;—The King of Kananj had a beauiiful queen named 
“Padumani,” the fame of whose charms reached the ears of the 
Emperor of Delhi and inflamed his desires. Ten of the Bar- 
wars, who were amongst the bravest and most heroic of the 
monarch’s soldiers, volunteered to go and carr}' off the fair 
lady. Furnished with a boat, provisions, arms, and money, 
they arrived at Kananj, surprised the queen as she was bath¬ 
ing, and conveyed her to their boat. Great was the consterna¬ 
tion, and a large army set off in pursuit. By keeping the 
middle of the stream the Barwilrs managed to escape attack, 
Imt so soon as they had to leave the river and journey by 
hind, the whole army was upon theni. The Barwars were 
!<aid to have been almost invulnerable heroes and of surpassing 
strength. As the army came up, one of the brothers turned 
and single-handed engaged and checked the whole host, 
whilst the other nine sped on with their prize. The contest 
ended after a time with the death of the heroic 3arwdr. The 
army again hurried after the fugitives, when another hero 
(Sdwant) turned round and devoted himself after the manner 
of the first one, slaughtering numbers of the enemy before 
he himself fell. In this way eight out of the ten “ sdwants” 
fought and died, and by their so doing enabled the two 
surviving heroes to enter Delhi with their lovely prize. The 
king, astounded at this display of valour, loaded the two 
survivors with honours and ordered them to select a rent-free 
jdgir of 14 kos circumference. They replied that, being 
Hindiis, they preferred a jagir in the vicinity of Ajudhya, 
whereupon at once a farman was made out, giving them a jdgir 
extending from Tanda on the east to Marnapura, alias Jaldlud- 
dfnganj, on the west, and from Chitdwan on the Marha river to 
the south, to the banks of the Gogra on the north. This 
jdgir of course they had to go and conquer for themselves, 
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•which they did, and their estate was made a distinct parga,na 
and called “ Pali.” After the lapse of many years a bubahdar 
of Oudh ordered the Barwdrs to pay a revenue equal to one- 
fourth the rental. Some of them refused to do so, and in con¬ 
sequence a portion of their estates, equal to the revenue 
demanded, was confiscated and made into a distinct pargana, 
called “Aurangabad-Naipur." 

815. About 136 years ago, an ancestor of Dalthaman 
Singh increased his possessions by purchasing the two mahdls 
Tikri and Bharsari, consisting of 17^ mauzas of the Aurang- 
abad-Naipur pargana, from their impoverished proprietors. 
Dalthaman Singh is the repesentative of this branch; Nadir 
Shah of the branch that owned taluka Tandauli. 

816. These Barwars ivere notorious for the practice 
of infanticide. Two daughters of the chief family, who 
were suffered to live, have married : the one the Janwdr ex- 
Edja of Ekona in the Gonda district, the other the Kaihwdr 
Rdja of “Ramnagar-Dhimari” in the Bara Banki district. The 
Barwars generally selected wives from the Palwi.r, Kachwdha, 
Kausik, and Bais* Thdkurs. In 1220 fasli there was a 
severe fight at Kdjapur between the Barwdrs under Fataeh 
Singh (ancestor of Nddir Shah) and Mddho Singh, taluk- 
dar of Dera. The dispute was about the possession of 
taluka Hankaripur, which Dera claimed by purchase from 
the Barwdrs. Some 200 persons were killed, but Madho 
Singh gained the day and has held the taluka ever since. 


817. There is found a goodly sprinkling of 

Not® on the BAiiwiRS by the Officiating Commissioner. 

We have here two stories of the origin of the Barwars, both of which 
allege a Bais origin—the one that they are sn offshoot from Baiswara, 
the other that, like the Bais of that ilk, they also came from Mungi- 
patan. They date their advent 300 years back, daring w hich time they 
have passed through 20 generations. 

There is no doubt that the Baiswara family would deny the connexion, 
and it is to he observed that the latter are not worshippers of Karia 
Deota. It is far more probable that,like numerous colonies who are 
known as Bais in the district, they are of equivocal indigenous descent, 
and both the Barwars and their brethren, the Cbahus, are unknown, 
except in the centres where we here find them located. 

The heroic tradition which Dalthaman Singh relates has, I have 
EOt the smallest doubt, been appropriated from some other clan. 

B. C. 


pur, and Chaebakpur. 

* iVofe.—This is strange when they urge a JBaU orgin. 


Barwars in 
mauzas 
Taiidoli, 
K h a nak- 
pur, Sa¬ 
lon, Do- 
wapu r, 
K ti m - 
b h y .a, 
B a d o 1 i, 
Baro 1 i, 
Malianvj- 
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818. The Chahu hranch of the family is most numerous 
in Mauzas Dulpatpur Jurhi, Baraipara, Alapui*, and Maya. 

819. The two branches marry into the same families, 
hut not with each other. 

820. (2) The Rnikwdr Thdkurs .—The ne.'it most 
powerful Bajpat family is that of the Raikwdrs. 

821. The tradition is that about 300 years ago Gajpat 
Eai and Giiina Eai came from Bdmnagar-Dhiraari, in the 
Bara Banki district, to ^lauza Samda in this pargana, to arrange 
a marriage with the Bai.s Thdkurs, who have since disappear¬ 
ed. The mission was successful, and the lady Bais reeeive<l 
as her dower Mauza Bilwari in this pargana. Here the Raik- 
wars settled. After some years Gajpat Rai took service with 
Dari Shah, a malikzada and zamindar of Mauza Sirwa. This 
malikzada, being childless, on his death-bed adopted Gajpat, 
who performed his funeral obsequies and succeeded to his 
zemindari. In 1193 fasli the Raikwars added ten villages to 
their estate, and until 1229 fasli they remained kabuliatdays 
of 14 villages. In 1230 fasli Mir Ghulam Husain, chakladar, 
had these 14 villages included in the Barwars’ taluka, but 
the Raikwars still retain under-proprietary rights in them. 

822. The descendants of Ghina Rai in like manner 
became powerful, and in 1219 fasli they w'ere in possession of 
34 villages 13^ hisw'as, called Taluka "Reori. Between 1222 
fasli and 1233 fasli, how^ever, the whole of these villages came 
into taluka Samaupur, the property of Malik Ramzan Bakhsh. 
In one of the pattis of the old Raikwars’ taluka, the original 
Raikwd,r proprietors are still found as under-proprietors. 

823. The Gajpat Rai branch are well-to-do, and the 
Ghina Rai family are fairly off at the present time. The 
Gajpat Rai branch are found in Mauzas Sirwa and Gauhania. 
The Ghina Rai branch are found living in Mauzas Eeori, 
Oniar, Bithura, and Madhopur. 

824. There were in former times several talukas of 8 
or 10 villages each belonging to Chandels, Brahmins, Bais, and 
Rayeth families. All have long since been broken up, and 
their history offers nothing of interest. 
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825. (3) The Surajbans Thdkurs .—The Siirajbans 

Tlmkurs bad formerly a considerable taluka, of 40 villages 
in this pargana. The taluka was called Narma Powan. 
They lost 21 villages between 1185 fasli and 1254 fapli, and 
the remaining villages all passed away from them in 1255 
fasli Full details of this clan will be found under pargana 
Haveli Oudh. 


826. Mauza Tema .—There was a severe fight in 1259 
fasli over the possession of this village, between Babu Jaidat 
Sinffh, talukdar of Bhiti, and Edja Hustam Sah, talukdar of 
Dera. The fight took place at Mauza Tejapur, and some 150 
persons are said to have been killed. Babu Jaidat Singh 
gained the day. 


827. (4) The Kayeths .—There is a curious legend of 

the kanungos of this par¬ 
gana. It is that 400 years 
ago the Rdja of Gaur, by 
name hfarpat Das, a Gaur 
Ehtyeth, was treacherously 
brought by the Brahmins 
into the power of Bakh- 
tdwar Khilji, a general of 
Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, Eingof 
Delhi, by whom he was incar¬ 
cerated near Delhi. Karpat 
Das had 12 sons, who were given 12 pargaiias as kdniingos and 
12 mahals in zemindari. In Azamgarh there are three parga- 
nas, Ghazipur one, Benares one, Mirzapur one, Darbanga one, 
Gwalior one, and in Oudh four, of which one is Anasin. 


Note by Officiating Commissioner. 

Under the head of Gaur Kayethsin Elliot’s 
Supplemental Glossary there is curious con¬ 
firmation of this legend. It is there set forth 
that Nisir-nd-din, the nephew of Halban, in¬ 
troduced several Gaur Kayeths from Bengal 
into the western districts about 6‘»a years 
ago, when he appointed them kaoungos of 
Kizimabad, &badoi,KoIe, Ghoei^ and Chirya^ 
kot, in Subah Allahabad. 

In this notice Sir Henry confines his 
remarks to his own territory, the North- 
Western Provinces. But our local tradition 
carries the legend further. 

P. G. 


828. General remarks .—The population is generally 
poverty-ridden, and when one comes to consider that the far 
greater portion of the pargana belongs to talukdars, this is 
not a happy result of the talukdari tenure. It would rather 
lead one to believe that the talukdars are a hard rack-rent¬ 
ing cl^s. 


829. The general and indeed almost sole occupation of 
the population is that of tilling the soil. The people in this 
part ot the district use tiled roofs in preference to thatch. 
It is quite the exception to see a thatched dwelling. - 
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830. lilueltdtraffic —Wheeled traffic is alaiostunknown 
One very rarely sees a 2-bullock cart and never a 4-bul¬ 
lock one. The few carts there are belong to the talukdars 
and rich zemindars. The stores in demand at the local 
bazaars, and the exports and imports by river Gogra, are 
carried on men’s heads or on ponies. 

831. Alluvion and diluvion .—For the last 100 years 
there has been no diluvion to any extent. Two years ago 
there was a slight alluvion in three villages, viz., at Sirwa, 
Easiilpur, Bharipur, and Onidr. The pargana has high steep 
banks along the Gogra with the deep stream at the foot 
of the bank, and consequently is not so subject to change by 
fiuvial action as the opposite lowlands of the Basti district. 

832. Education —There are several village schools 
established in the pargana, viz., at Dildsiganj, Gushainganj, 
Tandoli, Jdrai, and other places. 

833. Forts .—There were no forts in the pargana, but 
there were several fortified houses (Aofe), notably one at 
Tandoli belonging to Mahardja Sir Mdn Singh, one at Tejapur 
belonging to Rdja Rustam Sdh, at Samdakot of Jahangir 
Bakhsh, at Onidr the kot of Mdlik Tafazzul Husain, atLachi- 
garh the kot of Bdbu Jaidat Singh, and at Dharmpur the kot 
of Thdkurain Raghunath Kuar. 

834. Exports and imports .—Urd and mdsh are the 
chief exports by the river Gogra, and chawal, dhdn, and 
makkai are imported by the same route. 

835. Cattle .—The horned cattle to the north of the 
pargana, where the graring on the river manjhas is abundant, 
are above the average ; but as a general rule the cattle are a 
very inferior and starvation-dwarfed set of animals. 


PARGAirA SBLTANPUE.* 

' 836, Boundaries .—The Sultanpur pargana is now 
included in the district of the same name, having been one 
•of the parganas transferred to it from t^ district in the 
I860, It lies on the left bank of the Gumti, between 
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llie other two recently transferred parganas, Aldemau and 
Isauli, on east and west, while on the north it is bounded by 
Paciihimrdth, in the present Fyzabad district. 


837. The pargana takes its name from what, though now 
', ^ ° in ruins, was till the mutiny its chief 

stitntKm of pargana. towQ. It was formerly divided into six 


tappas ;— 

Sewan . l-’'0 villages. 

Sarangpur ... 100 „ 

Jaisingbpnr ... 140 ,, 


Bainti . 1.50 tillages. 

JiC-hara •— .•• ... 100 „ 

fiampnr Johan ... 110 „ 


But these ceased to exist in or before the time of Akbar, and 
Sultanpur is given in the Jin-i-Akbari as one of the parganas 
or maMls of the Lucknow Sarkar. It is then s.aid to have 
consisted of 1,500 villages—750 on this side of the Gnmti and 
750 on the other. Of intermediate changes, if any, I can 
give no account, but at annexation it was broken up into the 
two pieces divided by the Gurati, and each of these was at 
the same time combined with what had previously been a dis¬ 
tinct pargana, the northern one with Baronsa (the Bilabri of 
the Ain-i-Akbari) and the southern one with Mi'ranpur (for¬ 
merly Kathot). 


838. Sultanpur Baronsa only was included in the Fyz¬ 
abad district. When the inclusion took place it contained 
852 villages, and these were afterwards demarcated as 581. 
Ill 1869, however, 84 of the latter were transferred to 
rachhimrdth and 37 to Majhaiira, so that the pargana at pre¬ 
sent contains 460 villages. 


839. Towns and bazaars .—Sultanpur appears to be the 
only town there has ever been in the pargana. Its principal 
villages are Bhartipur, at one time the head-q^uarters of a 
tahsi'l, Majhwara, Maing, and Chandaur. There is no history 
attached to any of these but Sultanpur, and this has been 
already given in the Sultanpur Settlement report; nor, as it 
has little concern except with the district that report refers 
to, is there any occasion to reproduce it here. There are 
bazaars at which the ordinary kinds of trade only are carried 
on at the following places:— 
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Bazaar, 

1. AkLarffauj 

2. Bbarlipur 

3. Harpal ISiagh ,, 
4- Farsban 

5. Eanigaiij 

6. Pidhi 

7 . Jaisinglipur .. 
a. Katra 
9 . Baba 

JO. Gaptargaaj 


Village 

Mauza Angna Koi. 

„ Bbartipur. 

„ Bhairopur. 

„ Farsohiiii. 
I’iadoraa 

„ daisinghpur. 
„ Dhanao Deh. 
,, DhaBjai. 

.. Mauza Dhasarwa. 


Bazaar, 

11. Raja pur 

12. Mianganj 

13. Saifullagauj .. 

14. Kanhaiya Singh 

15. Kharsoma 

16. Khanipur 

17. Saneram Singh 

18. Maing 

19. Muhammadpur 

20 Nariawan 


Village. 

Jilauza Rapipur. 

„ Saidkhanpur. 
„ Saif ul lagan j. 
„ Ernethpur. 

„ Kharsoma. 

„ Khampur. 

,, Lohangi. 

„ Maing. 

„ Muhammad- 
pur. 

„ Nariawan, 


840. Tlie pargana contains a police-station at Kurebhar, 
PoUce-staiion!.; a post-office at JaisinghpuT, a registra- 

EeglstStioii; tiou-office at Guptdrganj, and schools at 

Schools. ’ the last-named and various other places, 

fifteen in all. 


841. Places of interest .—There are no places of in¬ 
terest in this pargana. 


Clan histories. 


842. The Bhars ,—The Bhars are as usual said to have 
foriuerlv occupied this pargana, while it is supposed that it 
was at trultanpur, then known as Kusbliawanpur, they had 
their capital, and that it was there they maintained themselves 
latest, not being finally extirpated until the reign of Alam- 
glr. The census of 1869 shows eight persons of this caste 
only in the pargana,* and, unless it he as jdgir for village 
service, they do not own an acre of land in it. 


843. Present proprietary clans .—The ownership of the 
land of the pargana is at present distributed as follows:— 


Mahdls. Villages, 

1. Bachgotis, Hindu 8 

2 . D 0.5 Khanzada^ 4 

3. Kajkumars ... 30 

4. Garagbansis 7 • I 

5 . Braliniinsof Mahdona, 1 

6. Chauhan ... 6 22 


MaTidh, Villages^ 

7. ^^ais ... ... 

8. Chandauria 3 7 

9 . Bisen ... 1 

10. Raghbansis ... 6 17 

11. Musalman ... 14 ... 

12. Miscellaneous, 23 


844. Nearly all of these are branches only of elans, the- 
head-quarters of which lie in other parganas, in connection 
with which their history is given. 


* A larger remnant of this people is still to be found towards the east of the 
district, in Akbaurpur, Majhaura^ Surhurpur, and Birhar, in the first of which they 
eaoeM 
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845. Bachg&fis {Hindu ).—The Bachgotis form the main 
Stock of which the E4jkamdrs are an offshoot, and thus 
the commencement of their history has been already given 
in that of the latter clan in the Aldemau pargana. The 
principal estates of the Hindu branch are Kurwdr and 
Sarorathpur. 

846. Kurwar or Abradwar.—The head-q^uarters of this 
estate lie on the south bank of the Gumti, and its history 
belongs therefore to the old Sultanpur district, in the Settle¬ 
ment report fOr which its history has been already given. 
Nor for a similar reason to that stated in para. 839 does there 
seem sufScient occasion to repeat it here. It will be enough 
to note that the portion of the estate in this pargana contains 
in whole or part 38 villages. 

847. Samrathpur is a recent offshoot of Kurwar, as is 
shown in para. 454, in the history of the Bhiti estate. The 
founder, Jabr Singh, was succeeded by his son, Maheshar 
Prashad, and he in turn was succeeded by his nephew and 
Adopted son, Bdbu Hardat Singh (part owner of Walipur, 
para. 902), who at present holds the estate. The portion of 
it in this pargana contains in whole or part 11 villages. 

848. The smaller Bachgoti mahdls have no history 
^orth recording. 

849. Bachgotis ( Khdnzdd<i).—-^\i& Kbdnz4da Bachgotis 
hold three estates, parts of which lie in this pargana, Hasan- 
pur, Manidrpur, Gangeo. 

850. Hasanpur .—^The head-quarters of this estate, like 
those of Kurwdr, lie across the Gumti, and, as with Kurwdr 
and for the same reason, I simply refer for its history to the 
Sultanpur Settlement report. The portion of the estate in 
this pargana contains in whole or part 40 villages. 

851. Manidrpur .—The same remarks apply to this estate 
as to Hasanpur. The portion of it in this pargana contains 
in whole or part 28 villages. 

852. Gangeo, like Manidrpur, is an offshoot of Hasan¬ 
pur. Its head-quarters lie in this pargana, being the only 
Bachgpti taluka with which that is the ease, but it has no 

37ff 
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history worth narrating. The sole event of interest connect¬ 
ed with it refers rather to tenures than history, viz., an 
award of a share in the estate to Sher Ali Khan and Kddirdad 
Klidn, the relations of the talukdar, by the Anjunoan-i Hind 
in fulfilment of the provisions of Act 1. of 1869. It contains 
in whole or part 21 villages in this pargana. 

853. Bdjkumdrs .—The principal Rdjkumdrs’ estates 
are Dera and Damodra. 

854. Dera ,—The history of Dera is fully given under 
pargana Aldeinau. The portion of the estate in this pargana 
contains 8 villages. 

855. Damodra —The Damodra estate forn)erly belong¬ 
ed to the Khanzddas of Amhat, but was confiscated after the 
mutiny and bestowed for loyal services on the Rdja of Dera’s 
brother, Babu Baridr Singh, whose widow, Thdkurain Shioraj 
Kunwar, now holds it. it contains in whole or part 18 villages. 

856. The smaller Edjkumdr properties have no history 
worth recording. 

857. Garg bansts. —The Gargbansi possessions are almost 
entirely comprised in the talukas of Kapradih and Sihipur. 
Both of these now have their head-quarters in Pachhimrdth, 
but (see para. 598) their history appears to have been left to 
be given in this pargana. 

858. The legendary origin of the Gargbans clan is 
given in para. 598. Its recent history is told as follows by 
General Sleeman. 

859. Kapradih. —Both Kapradih and Sihipur were for¬ 
merly held by Harpdl Singh, whose family is thus shown;— 

Paroti SxDgb. 

_ 1 _ 

tJanga Prastad. Singh; died without issue, 

{ but left a widow, Thakurain 

Siiiosewak. Raghunath Kunwar, wh<> 

I still holds Sihipur, 

} i 

SInoamhar, Hubdar, Harpal 

} 1 (died young) 

msarup A son. who 

pradih> died young* 
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860. In the rear a.d. 1821, after the death of Paroti 
Singh, his second son, Nihal Singh, held one-half of the estate 
and resided in Sihipur; and the family of his eldest son, Gan- 
ga Parshad, held the other half and resided in Kapragaon. 
The whole paid a revenue to Government of between six and 
seven hundred rupees a year, and yielded a rent-roll of some¬ 
thing more than double that sum. The neighbouring estate 
of Manidrpur, yielding a rent-roll of about Rs. 3,50,000 a year, 
was held by Roishan Zaman Khan, in whose family it has been 
for many generations. He had an only brother, Basdwan Khdn, 
who died, leaving a widow, Rahmani, who succeeded to the 
estate, but soon died and left it to the lady Sogura and her 
mother. They made Nihdl Singh, Gargbansi, of Sihipur, 
manager of their affairs. From the time that he entered upon 
the management Nihdl Singh began to increase the number 
of his followers from his own clan, the Gargbansfs; and hav¬ 
ing now become powerful enough, he turned out his mistress 
and took possession of her estate iu collusion with the local 
authorities. 

861. Edja Darshan Singh, who then (1836) held the con¬ 
tract for the district, wished to take advantage of the occa¬ 
sion to seize upon the estate for himself, and a qtiarrel in con¬ 
sequence took place between him and Nibd,l Singh. Unable, 
as a public servant of the State, to lead his own troops against 
him, Darshan Singh instigated Bd,bu Baridr Singh of Bhiti, 
a powerful talukdar. to attack Nibd.1 Singh at night with all 
the armed followers he could muster, and in the fight Nibdl 
Singh was killed. Harpdl Singh, his nephew, applied for aid 
to the Darbar, and Shfodin f^ogh was sent with a consider¬ 
able force to aid him against Baridr Singh. When they were 
ready for the attack, Darshan Singh sent a reinforcement of 
troops secretly to Baridr Singh, which so frightened Shfodin 
Singh that he retired from the conflict. 

862. The Gargbansi family had, however, by this time 
jldded a great part of the Manidrpur estate to their own, and 
many other estates belonging to their weaker neighbours, 
and by the plunder of villages and robbery on the highways 
became very powerful. Darshan Singh was superseded in the 
contract in 1837 by the widow of Hddi Ali Khdn ; and Har- 
pdl recovered possession of the Maniarpur estate, which he 
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still beld in the name of the lady Sogura. In 1843 she man¬ 
aged to get the estate transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
contractor for Sultanpur to that of the Huzur Tahsil, and held 
it till 1845, when Min Singh, who had succeeded to the 
contract for the district on the death of his father, Darshan 
Singh, in 1844, managed through his uncle, Bakhtiwar Singh, 
to get the estate restored to his jurisdiction. Knowing that 
his object was to absorb her estate, as be and his father had 
done with so manj' others, she went off to Lucknow to seek pro¬ 
tection ; but Min Singh seized upon all her ninkir and sir 
lands and put the estate under the management of his own 
officers. The lady Sogura, unable to get apy one to plead 
her cause at court in opposition to the powerful influence of 
Bakhtiwar Singh, returned to Maniirpur. Min Singh, 
after he had collected the greater part of the revenue for 1846, 
made over the estate to Harpil and Shioambar Singh, who 
put the lady into confinement and plundered her ot all she 
had left. 

863. Feeling now secure in the possession of the Ma¬ 
niirpur estate, Harpil Singh and Shioambar Sjngh left a 
small guard to secure the lady, and went off with the rest of 
their forces to seize upon the estate of Birsinghpur, in the 
pargana of Dera, belonging to the widow of Midho Singh, 
the talukdar. She summoned to her aid Hustam Sih and 
other Rijkumir !kndholders, friends of her late husband. A 
fight ensued, in which Shioambar Singh and his brother, Hub- 
dir Singh, were killed. Harpil Singh fled and returned to 
his fort of Kapradih. The lady Sogura escaped and pre¬ 
sented herself again to the court of Lucknow under better 
auspices, and orders were sent to Min Singh and all the 
military authorities to restore her to the possession of her 
estate and seize and destroy Harpil Singh. In alarm, Har- 
pdl then released the mot^r of the kdy Sogura and prepared 
to fly. 

864. Min Singh sent confidential persons to him to 
say that he had been ordered by the court of Lucknow to 
confer upon him a dress of honour or condolence on the death 
of his two lamented brothers, and should do so in person the 
pent day. Harpil Singh was considered one of the bravest 
men in Oudh, but he was then sick on his bed and unable to 
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anove. He received the laessage without suspicion, being 
anxious for some small interval of repose, and willing to b©" 
lieve that common interests and presents had united him and 
M4n Singh in something like bonds of friendship. 

865. M4n Singh came in the afternoon and rested 
nnder a banyan tree which stood opposite the gateway of the 
fort. He apologized for not entering the fort on the ground 
that it might lead to some collision between their followers, 
or that his friend might not wish any of the king’s servants 
who attended with the dress of honour to enter the fortress. 
Harpill Singh left all his followers inside the gate and was 
brought out to Mdn Singh in a litter, unable to sit up with¬ 
out support. The two friends embraced and conversed to¬ 
gether with seeming cordiality till long after sunset, when 
Mdn Singh, after investing his friend with the dress of honour, 
took leave and mounted his horse. This was the concerted 
signal for his followers to despatch his sick friend Harpal. 
As he cantered off at the sound of his kettle-drum and the 
.other instruments of music used by the Ndzims of districts, 
Lis armed followers, who had by degrees gathered round the 
tree without awakening any suspicion, seized the sick man, 
dragged him on the ground a distance of about thirty paces, 
and then put him to death. He was first shot through the 
chest and then stabbed with spears, cut to pieces with swords, 
and left on the ground. They were fired upon from the fort 
while engaged in this foul murder, but all escaped unhurt. 
Mdn Singh had sworn by the holy Ganges, and still more 
holy head of Mahddeo, that his friend should suffer no per¬ 
sonal hurt in this interview, and the credulous and no less 
cruel Garghansis were lulled into security. The three per¬ 
sons who murdered Harpdl Singh were Najfb Khdn, who has 
left Mdn Singh’s service, Beni Singh, who still serves him, 
and Jeskaran Singh, who has since died. Sddik Husain and 
many others aided them in dragging their victim to the place 
where he was murdered, but the wounds which killed him 
were inflicted by the ahovenained persons, 

866. The family fled, the fort was seized and plundered 
of all that could he found, and the estate seized and put under 
the management of Government oflScers. Mdn Singh had 
collected half the revenues of 1847 when he was superseded 
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in the contract by Wijid Ali Kh^n, who re-established the 
lady Sogura in all that remaiiied of her estate. He at the 
same time reinstated Harpdl Singh in the possession of their 
now large estate—that is, the widow of Nihdl Singh to Sihi- 
pur, comprivsing one-half, and KAmsardp, the son of Shioam- 
bar Singh, to Kapradila, comprising the other half. The 
rent-roll of the whole is now estimated at Rs. 1,29,000 a year, 
and the nankar, or recognized allowance for the holders, is 
Rs. 13,000, leaving the Grovernment Rs 56,000, of which 
they hardly ever pay one-half or one-quarter, being invete¬ 
rate robbers and rebels. 

867. Babu Rdmsarup continued to hold the Kapradih 
estate until he died a year or two, when he was succeeded by 
his son, Babu An.ant Bahadur. The portion of the estate in 
this pargana contains 58 villages or parts of villages. 

868. Thakuraia Raghunath Kunwar, widow of Nihal 
Singh, still holds the Sihipur estate, and has adopted, or made 
a will in favour of her son-in law, Babu Bisheshar Bakhsh of 
tlie Bais clan. 

869. Sihipur .—The history of the Sihipur estate, being 
so mixed up with that of Kapradih, has been given with it. 
The portion of the former estate in this pargana contains, in 
whole or part, 41 villages. 

879. Brahmins o f J/ndAottn.—-The history of the Mah- 
dona estate is detailed at considerable length in p.aras. 
721 to 746, under the Pachhimrath pargana. The por¬ 
tion of it in this pargana contains 47 villages or parts of 
villages. 

871. Chauhdns .—The Chauhdns of this pargana are 
a branch of the large colony referred to in para. 709 in th© 
Pachhimrdth history. They now hold in this pargana 
6 mahdls, containing 22 villages. 

872. The Bais assert that they are the descendants of 
three sons of “ Sak Salbdhan”—^Bhdn Pithora, Siiraj Mai, and 
Ganga Singh. 

Bhdn Pithora came from Baiswara and acquired posses- 
Hon (how it is not stated) of Hdthgaon, Bainti, Rohdri, Paro- 
Jajwara, and other villages—52 in all—which are now 
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included in talukas Kurwir, Manidrpur, and Kapradih.^ The 
descendants of Bbdn Pithora still hold some of these villages 
in sub-settlement. Sdraj Mai settled in Mauza Johan and 
possessed himself of 84 villages, among which ivere Johan, 
Sdlehpur, and Pali. The last is now included in the ManiAr- 
pur estate, and the other two in that of Mahdona. ^ Ganga 
Singh came to Mauza Sewar and succeeded in obtaining 52 
villages. Some of these are now included in Taluka Hasan- 
pur; 7 are mufrid. 

873. Chandaurias .—The Chandaurias are also Bais 
from Baiswara. Ude Buddhe Singh, liaving connexions by 
marriage in Mauza Chandaur, went and settled there. Close 
to Maing, where the remains of his house and tomb are still 
in existence, there used to dwell a fakir called Kdli Pah5jr, 
who had acquired a high reputation in the neighbourhood 
for his sanctity, and appears, besides, to have been pretty 
well supplied with worldly possessions. This saintly 
personage Tide Buddhe Singh treated with great attention 
and respect (in whichever of his characters he considered 
him to be entitled to it), being in consequence, in course 
of time, rewarded with a gift of several villages, which 
he afterwards increased by other means to 42. Of these 12j 
have been absorbed into talukas, but 29|, included in seven 
demarcated mauzas, are still retained by bis descendants. 
The title of Chandauria is said to have been conferred on the 
clan by the Bdja of Hasanpur. 

874. JBisens and Raghbansis .—The Bisens and Ragh- 
bansis claim to be branches of the well-known clans of those 
names, but they have no separate history worthy of being 
I'ecorded. 


PARGANA ISABLI * 

875. Boundaries .—This pargana, as at present constitu¬ 
ted, M bounded on the south and south-west by the river 
Gumti, on the east by pargana Sultdnpur, on the north by 
parganas Pachhimrdth and Khandansa. 


By M r, C. J. Connell, C.S» 
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876. The Gumti formed the boundary of the FyzabaJ 

district till 1869 a.d., when this pargana with Aldemau and 
Sultanpur were transferred to the district bearing the latter 
name. Under the Native Government Isauli was a mah41 of 
Sarkar Lucknow. The old Isanli pargana contained six tap- 
pas or sub-divisions lying on both sides of the river, and 
comprised 433 villages, large and small. In 1856 a.d., at 
the annexation of Oudh, the trans-Gumti villages were form¬ 
ed into a separate revenue sub-division, and at the present 
time Isauli proper only possesses 99 separately demarcated 
villages, which again include 162 smaller hamlets. 

877. Former suh-divisions. —The sik ancient sub-divisi¬ 
ons of the Naw4bi pargana were known as— 

1. Hindna Kalan. 4. Knndar. 

2. Kusmaon. 5. Haveli. 

3. Babnns. 6. Sinati. 

Of these 4| were on this side of the river and on the 

opposite bank. 

878. Towns. —The pargana capital, Isauli, is situated 
in a loop of the river, and is the only inhaMted place which 
can lay claim to be considered a townlet. 

879. Early history of pargana. —^The early history of 
the pargana is involved in the customary fables. Local 
tradition aflSrms, as usual, that the origin of habitation and 
cultivation in later times is ascribable to Ts, a chief of 
the Rdjbhars, who fixed his head-quarters on the site of 
the present townlet and constructed a fort on the river- 
Imnk. Bhar mounds [dih) are visible in difierent parts of the 
sub-division, and there still fi:owns over the Gumti another 
old fort at the south-west corner of Fatehpur, which popular 
report has decided to represent the strong place of a Bhar 
robber. The other chief centres of their power appear to 
have been Halliapur, Hindna Kalan, Simti, and Umra, from 
wMch they were evicted between 300 and 400 years ago by 

Chaifiidns, Bisens, Bais, and Bh41e Sultans. 

- 880» The various stories of the defeat of the Bhars’ 
cMel and of their a^wupt disappearance fiom the scene of 
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their temporary power in Oudh resemble one anoAer so 
closely that a recital of the local tales which still hang about 
Isauli (and other sites of their residence) would entail a 
monotonous repetition of familiar gossip ; snflBce it to say 
that the unwritten chronicles of the town declare the fall of 
the Bhar chief to have been due to his love of wine. 

881. A Mahomedan expedition from Sultanpur disguis¬ 
ed as a marriage procession succeeded in effecting a passage 
across the river at Anaghat on the Holi evening, when the 
chief and his followers were drunk with heavy potations; the 
intoxicated Rdja, incensed at the temerity of the peaceful- 
looking intruders, ordered them to be brought before him ; 
on reaching the entrance to the fort, the Mahomedan soldiers 
threw off their peaceful habits, drew their swords and cut 
down the Bhars to a man. This successful raid is dated by 
rustics at the reign of Ala-ud-din Ghori, a mistake probably 
for that of Shahab-ud-din Ghori, and the adventurers settled 
on the scene of their victory and established a Mahomedan 
settlement with the usual complement of officials. Pir Ibra¬ 
him, appointed Chaudhari, seciured the property now known as 
the Walipur estate and the east portion of the town, designated 
Taraf Kbilchi, while the Kdzi Sayyid, of the same family as the 
Chaudhari, acquired the west (a larger part) and some villages 
across the river, and his estate was termed Taluka Binauli, 

882. Isauii (fywn).^The town, distant some 36 miles 
from Fyzabad and 20 miles from Sultanpur, is built on broken 
ground overlooking the Gumti ; the river-banks, cut up into 
ravines and fissures covered in with tail grasses, are high, 
and most of the cultivation lies above the reach of inunda¬ 
tions ; the greater portion of the land which is unoccupied 
by houses or their ruins is planted with groves fringed by 
hedges of lofty sarpat grass ; innumerable tombs and places 
of worship, mostly in a crumbling condition, are scattered 
over the various quarters of the town, which is divided into 
four main wards :— 

I.—Kaziana or the Kazis’ quarter, j III.—Bazaar. 

II.—Kayethana. j IV.—Brahmin tola. 

The appearance of the place betokens its poverty ; fallen 
or falling houses, crumbling mosques and idgabs, dilapidated 
shrines, a deserted market, an impoverished gentry, and the 

38r 
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almost entire absence of any trade, removes all prospect of a 
recovery, In the later days of the Nawdbi it was the resi¬ 
dence of the chakladar, and a topkhana or artillery force was 
quarteied just outside its boimdary. It was also the home of 
several well-to-do oflacials ; it boasted a frequentedsardi, now 
a ruin, and a stronghold crowning the river-side, besides its 
Jama Masjid. 

883. It has experienced a conflagration and a sack in 
quite recent times ; in 1263 fasli (1856) a house in the Brah¬ 
min ward caught fire owing to the sacrilegious greed of a 
crow which carried off and dropped on the thatch of the roof 
part of a burning offering of molasses and clarified butter. 
A fierce blinding dust-storm vms raging through the town at 
the time, and the residents had shut themselves up in their 
houses ; the fire extended with rapidity and destroyed (it is 
said) 300 habitations, while it is declared that of 35 persons 
injured by the fire no less than 28 died of their wounds. The 
destinotion of property was of course considerable. A few 
months afterwards, during the mutiny year, the Bhdle Sul¬ 
tans of Haliiapur, in the south-west of the pargana, resolved 
to wipe off some grudge which they bore against the ex-chak- 
ladar, and at the same time to gratify their desire for plunder, 
collected a large band of clansmen and other desperadoes and 
boldly attacked the object of their spleen in his large house 
on the rising ground near the river. The assailants, number¬ 
ing some 1,000 men, were bravely resisted by the chakladar, 
aided by a small body of friends and servants, and the fight 
was carried on with obstinacy till evening ; at last, the Bhdle 
Sultdns, incensed at the loss of many of their men, set fire to 
the house, and the chakladar, his two brothers, his friends and 
servants, perished in its mins ; the females of the household 
alone escaped, having previously fled to the river-side from the 
back of the besieged Louse. The town was then sacked by the 
victorious insurgents, and the booty carried off to their houses. 

884. ]Sro grain market is now held in the town, but there 
is a small trade iu oilseeds on Tuesdays and Saturdays. A 
school has been established by Government, where some 50 
boys, according to the register, acquire rudimentary learning. 
The Mahomedan residents are, with no exceptions, of the 
Sunni persuasion, and most of them are in embarrassed 
circaunstances. 
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885. The chief features of the townlet yet await notice : 
these are the old fort and the Jama Masjid. The fort said 
to have been constructed on the site of the Bhar chieftain’s 
stronghold stands on the loftiest point of the river-bank, 
where it rises up sharply and steeply from the water’s edge, 
a striking feature in the monotonous Oudh landscape. The 
river is sapping its foundations and its sides are crumbling 
with decay, but its old outline frowns over the river pictu¬ 
resquely, and close beside it, across a narrow ledge, towers the 
Jama Masjid. The latter was built by Muhammad Shamsher 
Beg Hakim in the reign of Akbar, and is still in a present¬ 
able state of repair j prayers are said here every Friday by a 
qualified resident. The ground on which the fort and the 
mosque stand are the property of the State, and, annually let 
to some speculating residents of the town, grow a few scant 
crops of barley and castor-oil. 

Near the fort, on another eminence to its west, is the 
Imambdra built by Ghukm Husen, chakladai’, a Sayyid resident 
of the town; it is now the property of Musammdt Umatul 
Fatima, daughter of Mir Akbar Ali, ex-Ndzim of "Sultanpur, 
who helped to save the lives of some European oflSeers in the 
mutiny. 

886. There are no large markets; the chief country 

trade-meetings are held at— 

(a) Baldi Rai, in Bibi Nidbaura, on Saturdays and Wednesdays, 
under temporary shops. 

(i) Nandauli on Thursdays and Sundays, in a grove under thatch 
booths. 

fc) Sarraiya, in a permanent bazaar built by the family of .the 
notorious Ja^anuath Ghaprasi, who owns the village. 

(d) Tirhut, the village of the deceased Rdja of the BhWe Sultdcs, 
SarabjU Singh, just outside his house, in the booths. 

An attempt by the Walipur talukdar to establish one 
at the latter place proved a failure. Dih, though a large 
village, has no market, nor has Halliapur. 

887. Fairs, shrines, —Two country meetings take 
place at Dih, the head-quarters of the Chauhan clau—one, 
the Edmlila in Kuar, and the other t j celebrate the marriage 
of Edmchandar in Aghan ; about 5,000 holiday-makers 
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attend them. The latter was instituted by an immigrant 
fakir a few years ago. Two gatherings take place at the 
ferry in Pipri—one in Kdtik and the other in Jeth ; they are 
known as the Set Bdrah melas, in commemoration of the 
slaughter of a demon by Rdmchandar in the guise of a boar. 
They are celebrated at this place because Ednia is believed 
to have bathed here on his way across the river, and both 
banks are sacred. 

888. About a mile to the north of Isauli is the dargah 
of Hazrat Ala-ud*din Shahid (martyr), slain by the infidels, 
according to tradition, in the reign of Ala-ud-din Ghori; at this 
shrine offerings are made on Fridays. 

889. In the east of the town, on rising ground, forming 

part of the Bhar dih, is the shrine of Hazrat Makhdum Sabeb, 
a Shdhzddi Sayyid, who became a fakir and sojourned for a 
time at Isauli; on the 27th Muharram Mahomedan devotees 
crowd to the dargah for worship. ' 

890. Local history and clans. —The pargana according 
to tradition was in the possession of the Bhars till they were 
extirpated by Mahomedan expeditions from Sultanpur and the 
immigrations of the Rdjput clans. 

891. Bhdle Sultdns. —^These Bhale Sultdns are kinsmen 
of those of Khandansa, and their early history has been given 
in connection with that pargana. It was there shown the 
founder of the family had four sons,—Rdja Jai Kishan, Kun- 
war, Dudhich, .and Barm Deo. 

892. The landowners of Nariawan, Gaura-Parani, 
Kankar-Kola, and Pipri, are the descendants of Kunwar; those 
of Uskamau, Tirhut, Rdmpur Bahanan (now included in the 
Shahganj estates), Umra, Halliapur, &c., are the offspring of 
Dudhich. The Bhdle Sultdns still hold some sixteen villages 
in Isauli as independent proprietors. 

893. The notorious Jagannath Chaprasi, the terror of 
the neighbourhood in the later days of the Nawdbi, was a 
Bhdle Sultdn of this clan; he and his elder brother, whom he 
shot in cold blood, were in the employ of the Resident as 
chaprasis, but found the profession of robber more congenial 
land more remunerative. At first they managed' to escape all 

■>unishment through their influence at the Residency, and, 
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aided by bands of Pasis, pillaged tbe country round for miles 
wiib inpunity. Two of his brothers are still in possession of 
Saraiya, which they are greatly improving. 

894. These clansmen have two remarkable superstitions: 
they will not grow cane or allow it to be planted in their 
villages, and they will not use tiles for the roof of their 
houses. Near the homestead in many of their villages will be 
found patches of carefully tended sarpat grass to supply them 
with thatch. The origin of their prohibition of cane cultiva¬ 
tion is aseribable to the same reasons as those detailed by Sir 
W. Sleeman in explanation of the absence of cane in a village 
called Kulhar in the Gonda district. The clansmen justify 
their belief by telling the enquirer that when the Deogaon 
talukdar (a Ehdnzdda) once grew a large area of cane in the 
Nawabi in defiance of old custom, the Nazim came and plun¬ 
dered him of all his property just when the cane was ripe 
and drove him out of his estate. 

895. Chauhdn .—These Chduhans, like those of Ehan- 
dansa, are a branch of the great family which held of yore 
565 villages in Pachhimrdth, Isauli, Sultanpur, and Efaan- 
dansa; their history is given under Pacfahimriith. 

896. Included in this estate were the 64 villages of 
tappa Kasmaun in Isauli, but a century and a half after its 
acquisition the founder’s descendants were dispossessed of most 
of their villages by the Bbale Sultdns. The Cfaauhdns of Dub- 
hiara are the offspring of Rae Bhan’s eldest son, Jahdn Sain, 
and those of Sirsinda, Dih, Bihi Nidora, and Maholi (now with 
the Shahganj family), are the representatives of Dunya Rae, 
the second son; in all, these men hold about eight villages in 
independent proprietorship. 

897. Bats .—About 350 years ago, four brothers of the 
Bais clan, named Sahjit Rae, Gaddi Rae, Bir Singh Rae, and 
Bir Singh, travelled into Isauli as merchants and took up their 
abode in Simti, where there was a fort of the Bhars ; soon 
after their arrival they picked a quarrel with the older settlers 
and routed them from the neighbourhood and acquired some 
52 villages. 
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898. From these they have been ousted hy Tahawac 
All, &c., Chandharis, of Walipur. They now hold none; they 
gradually sold or were ousted by others. 

899. Bisens .—Hindna Kalan was also a Bhar fort, from 
which they were evicted by Deo Singh, Bisen, of Majhauli, 
when on his way to bathe in the Ganges about 350 years ago. 
He acquired tappa Hindna Kalan with about 36 villages ; his 
descendants have lost most of their estates hy sale, forcible 
dispossession, or revenue-free grants to Mahomedans, and 
only possess at present Para, Nandauli, and Hindna Kalan; 
the owners of the two former villages have become Maho- 
raedans, and in both are mosques. 

900. Kayeths .—The ancestors of the Kayeths, pargana 
kdniingos, arrived from near Delhi about 325 years ago, and 
secured by royal favour an estate of 27 villages in addition to 
their ofScial title ; but they have been dispossessed of most of 
their property, and only hold six villages at present. 

901. Miscellanous .—Other villages in the pargana are 
the property of men of various castes, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, most of whom acquired their lands about the 
reign of Akbar. 

902. fValipur estate.—UMis estate, in the south-east of 
the pargana, was acquired by the Sayyid Chaudhri of Isauli 
kh^s, and was held by his descendants till 1227 fasli. In 
1228 fasli, however, some shares in it were sold to Rdja Ishri 
Baksh Singh of Kurwdr, by whom they were in 1241 fasli 
made over to his brother, BdbuDrigpal Singh (see para. 454), 
for maintenance. The B4bu purchased the remaining shares 
in 1254 fasli, and thus he and his sons have since held the 
entire estate. 


PARGANA KHANDANSA.* 

903. This pargana lies below Mangalsi, on the west border 
of the district, its south-west corner (that of the district also) 
reaching to the Gumti, and having its extreme point enclosed 

* The history of this pargana is taken from the Gazetteer of Oudh, hut with the 
eaEB^ion of the portion rating to Jagannath Chaprasi, it is, I believe, based on notes 
^hich no copy'was kept in the Settlement ofdee) furnished by me to the editor of 
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within a loop of that river. It contains 128 villages, cover¬ 
ing. 116 square miles. The history of the fornoation of this 
pargana is complicated. It was in Rudauli up to annexation; 
it was then included as a separate pargana in Bdra Baaki; 
and in 1860 it was transferred to Fyzabad, the 26 villages of 
pargsina Jagdispur, district Sultanpur, which lay north of 
the river Gumti, being added to it, and the whole called 
Ehandansa. 

904. Tradition says that about 600 years ago, one 
Khande, a Bhar, while on a pilgrimage to Ajudhya with his bro¬ 
thers, happened to come to the neighbourhood of the present 
Ehandansa, and, finding it fertile and uninhabited, took pos¬ 
session of it and founded four villages, Ehandansa, Urwa, 
Bhakauli, and Dehli Girdhar, calling them after his own and 
his brothers’ names Ehande, Ori, Bhikhu, Girdhar. In the 
reign of Pirthi Rae or Rai Pithaura, Raja of Hastinapur or 
Dehli, this tract was entered in official records as Ehandansa, 
and was divided into the four tappas named after the four vil¬ 
lages above referred to. This continued until the time of 
Akbar, when Todar Mai abolished the “ tappabandi ’’ arrange¬ 
ment and constituted Ehandansa a pargana. Thenceforward 
it was called pargana Ehandansa, ilaqa Rudauli, until the 
introduction of British rule. Between that date and the out¬ 
break of the mutiny no administrative arrangements were com¬ 
pleted ; but on the restoration of tranquillity in 1858 a.d., a 
settlement was made, and Ehandansa continued to be a separ¬ 
ate pargana, consisting of 113 villages, with a revenue of 
Es. 32,695, and was included in the Bdra Banki district. 

905. Before pargana boundaries had been determined 
an order was issued that the Gumti should form the boundary 
between the Saltdnpur and Fyzabad districts, all the lands 
to the north of the river being included in the latter. Ac¬ 
cordingly 26 villages, forming three mah5.Is and paying a reve¬ 
nue of Rs. 6,440, were (together with 162 villages of pargana 
Isauli, with a revenue of Rs. 5,690-7-3, and all the villages of 
Sultanpur Baronsa on the north of the Gumti) thrown into 
the Bharthipur tahsfl in the Fyzabad district. 

906. At the adjustment of pargana boundaries (about 
1860), 112 out of the 113 villages of pargana Ehandansa, with 
a revenue of Rs. 32,515, together with nine villages of parganas 
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Eudauli and Muliammadpur in tahsi'l Eudaali, payiu^^ 
Es. 4,310, were taken out of the Bara Banki district and with the 
26 above referred to formed into a new pargana, Jagdispnr, 
which thus consisted of 147 villages (ultimately demarcated 
as 100), assessed at Es. 43,265. An interchange of a few vil¬ 
lages with adjacent parganas subsequently took place, which, 
resulted in leaving Khandansa with, 153 villages (demarcated 
as 118) and a revenue of Es. 46,454. This lasted till the 
reconstitution of districts in 1869 A.D., when by certain changes 
it was made to consist of 128 (demarcated^ villages, with a 
revenue of Rs. 50,607. The pargana, which had hitherto been 
in the Bharthipur tahsil, was now included in the newly- 
formed one of Bikapur. 

907. The Bisens .—From an early period this pargana 
was a Bhar principality, and it remained so until one Deo Eai, 
a Bisen of Majhauli, who was in the service of the then 
Government, happened to stop here on his way to bathe in the 
Ganges. During his stay a quarrel arose between him and 
the Bhars at Bakhauli, which ended in bis putting them to 
the sword and taking possession of the Bakhauli ilaqa. Sub- 
sequently his descendants made themselves masters of tappas 
Urwa and Khandansa, with other adjacent villages in the 
Mangalsi, Muliammadpur, and Isauli parganas, of which, 
after the lapse of 35 generations, they are still zemindars. 

908. The Chauhdns .—The Chauhdns in this pargana 
are a branch of the great family which held 565 villages in 
Pachhimrdth, Isauli, and Khandansa ; their history is given 
under Pachbimrath. In this pargana they have not been so 
much reduced, as they formerly had 32 villages, and now have 
25 in proprietary possession. The present is the 25th genera¬ 
tion from the founder; they too drove out the Rdjbhars and 
acquired their inheritance. Some Musalmdn converts from 
the family are called Khanzddas and occupy Sirseda. 

909. The Bhale Sultans .—Edo Mardan Singh, Bais of 
Daundia Khera in Baiswara, was a horse-dealer by profes¬ 
sion. He chanced to visit Gajanpur, in the Isauli pargana, 
in the Sultanpur district, where there was a fort of the Rdj- 
bbaxs, and stopped there for some time. A quarrel and fight 
book place, kx which he ohtaiaed the victory and became 
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master of the Bhar domains. His son, Rdo Barar, entered the 
service of the King of Delhi, and as he was a good rider and 
a clever spearman, he obtained the name Bhdle Sultdn. He 
had two wives; by one he had issue Rdja Jai Elrishan, whose 
descendants are zemindars of Dadra, in pargana Isauli; and 
by the other Kunwar, Dadhich and Baram Deo. The eldest 
of these was called the Rdja, and as their descendants 
increased and multiplied, they overran five kos in the Isauli 
pargana and nine in that of Khandansa, or in all fourteen kos. 
Baram Deo, the youngest of the three, separating from his 
brothers, settled in a village which he founded in the jungle 
on the banks of the Gumti, and called after himself Deogaon. 
Ambitious of obtaining the title of Rdja he became Khdnzdda 
of the King of Dehli, and since then his descendants have 
been called Khdnzddas. The descendants of Kunwar and 
Dudhich hold about sixteen villages in pargana Isaali. Of 
Rdo Barar’s descendants the heads of two branches continued 
to bear the title of R5ja until 1257 fasli, viz., Edja Bhiire 
Khdn, brother of Azam Ali Khdn, now lumberdar, and Rdja 
Ali Baksh, and besides these Bdbu Muhammad Husen Khdu 
and Bdbu Gulzar Khdn also held talukas ; but in that year 
Rdja Bhure Khdn, in punishment for his ill-treatment of his 
tenantry, was transported beyond seas by the king and the 
Resident, and his estate was made over to Bdbu Jamshed Ali 
Khdn, son of Azam Ali Khdn, and since then Rdja Ali Bakhsh 
Khdn only has borne the title of Rdja, the heads of the other 
three branches being known as Bdbus. 

The estates they held were as follows :— 

Edja Ali Bakhsh Khan ... Mahona. 

Babu Muhammad Husen and Gulzar Khdn... Kaehhiaon. 

„ Maddr Bakhsh ... Lilha Easfilpur. 

„ Jamshed Ali ... Deogaon. 

After the mutiny Bdbu Maddr Bakhsh and Bdbu Gulzar Khdn 
failed to put in an appearance before the Government oflScers, 
and their estates were in consequence confiscated and confer¬ 
red on loyal grantees. Bdbu Azam Ali Khdn still holds the 
Deogaon estate, consisting of ten villages. 

910. Brahmins .—Mahdrdja Mdn Singh of Mahdona 
has five villages in this pargana, which he acquired at various 

39f 
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times between 1235 and 1260 fasli. The principal of these 
is Bhakanli, which formerly gave its name to a tappa. 

911. Musalmans .—Mahomedans have only recently 
possessed any property in land in this pargana. In the reign 
of Asf-nd-daula, Shdh Ahmad Zaman, superintendent of 
Makhdum Shah Abdul Haq’s Dargah, received half the village 
of Sayyid Khanpur or Saidkha as a revenue-free grant for the 
defrayal of expenses connected with the dargah. The descend¬ 
ants of the grantee still hold, and the gi’ant has been con¬ 
firmed to them in perpetuity by Government. They also 
hold Zafamagar, which they acquired by purchase from the 
Kayath proprietors. 

912. Fairs. — Sirsend .—Two fairs annually are held at 
Sirsendin honour of AstikRikh, in commemoration of the Rikh 
having saved a snake from the hands of Rdja Jaimijai. 
One is held in Sawan, 7th to 9th of the month ; the other 
in Bhadon for one day. In the latter 2,000 or 3,000 people 
congregate. 

913. Bdwan fair .—On the north of this village there 
isajhfland a mound. About 15 years ago Pandit Indra 
Dat, purohit (family priest) of the old zemindars, and an 
astrological and Vedic scholar, pointed out that, according 
to the Ajudhya Mahatam, the village contained the cell, 
shiwala, and thdkurdawara of Bandeo Rikh, and on excava¬ 
tion being made, traces of the two latter were discovered, 
with figures of Thdkur, Mahddeo, and Ganesh; and since then 
a religious fair has been held on the day of Rikh Panchmi in 
the years in which a month is intercalated. About 4,000 
people assemble. The fair lasts all day. 

914. Deogaon .—In early days this spot W'as all jungle, 
inhiabited by a recluse Niddhi Chand Nanak Shahi, f^kfr. He 
was subsequently joined by one Sunder Sh4h, a majzub, who, 
having wandered there by chance, took up his abode perma¬ 
nently. After his death a dargah was established, and rent- 
free land was given for its maintenance. A fair is held here 
from the 7th to the 11th of the month of Pds, which is 
attended by about 10,000 people. A little trade is done, 
chiefly in metal vessels. 
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915. Bazaars .—There are ten bazaars in the pargana, 
eight of which are always open, the others only on market 
days ; Arndniganj, founded by Nawdb Asf-ud-daula, who when 
a boy was called Mirza Amdni (principal market day, Thurs¬ 
day), Kae Patti, (on Wednesday and Saturday), Pura Bhikhi, 
Sarsampur, Bakarganj, Pura Sirdhari, Nawan, Angrauli. The 
others are of no importance. 

916. Bhar forts .—The remains of Bhar forts are to be 
at found Sirsenu, Bakhauli, and Juriyam. 

917. Jagannath C/ioprasi. —This pargana was the 
haunt formerly of Jagannath Chaprasi, of whom the follow¬ 
ing account is given by Sleeman:—This is one of the most 
formidable of the leaders of banditti in this and the adjoin¬ 
ing district of Jagdispar. He and his elder brother, Sarab- 
dawau Singh, were chaprasis on the establishment of Captain 
Paton, when he was the First Assistant at Lucknow, and had 
charge of the post-office in addition to his other duties. A 
post-office runner was one night robbed on the road, and 
Jagannath was sent out to enquire into the circumstances. 
The dmil of the district gave him a large bribe to misre¬ 
present the case to his master; and as he refused to share this 
bribe with his fellow-servants, they made known his manifold 
transgressions to Captain Paton, who forthwith dismissed him. 

“ Sarabdawan Singh was soon after dismissed for some 
other ofience, and they both retired to their estate of TJska» 
mau, in the Jagdispur district. 

918. “This estate comprised fifteen villages. They 
obtained the leases of these villages by degrees through the 
influence which their position at the Eesidency gave them. 
As soon as they got the lease of a village they proceeded to 
turn out all the old proprietors and cultivators, in order the 
better to secure possession in perpetuity; and those among 
them of the military class fought to the death to retain or 
recover possession of their rights. To defend what they had 
iniquitously acquired Jagannath and his brothers collected 
together bands of the most desperate ruffians in the country 
and located them in the several villages, so as to be able to 
concentrate and support each other at a concerted signal. 
The ousted proprietors attacked only those who presumed to 
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reside in or culfivate the lands of which they had been robbed; 
but Jagannath and his brethren were less scrupulous, and as 
they could afford to pay such bands in no other way, they 
gave them free license to plunder all the villages around and 
all travellers on the highway. Their position and influence 
at the Residency enabled them to deter the local authorities 
from exposing their iniquities, and they went on till the 
villages became waste and converted into dens of robbers. 

919. “ They were in all six brothers, and they found 
their new trade so profitable and exciting that they all became 
leaders of banditti by profession long before the dismissal of 
the two brothers from the Residency, though no one, I believe, 
ventured to prefer charges against them to the Resident or 
the Darbar. Soon after their dismissal, however, Jagannath 
one night attacked and murdered his eldest brother, Sarab- 
dawan Singh, in order to get the whole estate to himself, and 
put his widow and daughter into prison. His other four 
brothers became alarmed, separated from him, and set up 
each bis separate gang. But Jagannath contrived soon after 
in a dark night to shoot the third brother, Himmat, dead with 
one ball through the chest 

920. Farmode Singh, the youngest brother, was soon 
after shot dead by some villagers whose cattle he was driving 
offin a night attack. Bhagwant Singh, the fourth, andBaijuath 
still survive, and have gangs of their own, afraid to trust 
themselves with Jagannath, who has built two forts, Oskamau 
and Fatehpur, in theJagdispur district, and a third in two 
small villages which he has lately seized upon and made 
waste in the Rudauli district, in order that he may have 
a stronghold to fly to when pressed by governors of other 
districts. 

921. “ They pay no rent or revenue to Government for 
any of the villages they hold. The king’s officers are afraid 
to demand any from them They have plundered a great 
many villages, and are every month plundering others. They 
have murdered a great many persons of both sexes and all 
ages, and tortured more into paying rattsoms in proportion 
to their supposed means. Jagannath is still the terror of the 
surrounding country, and a reward of five hundred rupees 
has been offered for his apprehension.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
Settlesient. 


922. The Fyzabad Settlement differs in some respects 
from that of other districts, but the opera- 
SettWntop*r.uons. Connected with it fall under the 

usual main heads :— 


(1) The adjustment of boundaries. 

(2) The survey. 

(3) The assessment. 

(4) The record of rights. 

Section 1.—Adjustment of Boundaries. 

923. The official definition of boundaries was no part of 

the native revenue system, and the land- 
^^^undanea under natire jjQjjjgyg part generally Contented 

themselves with natural or accidental 
landmarks. In cultivated land, indeed, the boundary was, 
under native rule even, generally clear, but in tracts of unculti¬ 
vated land it was often open to question. Here, perhaps, the 
land-holders made some visible assertion of right, as by culti¬ 
vating the outermost strips of such land to which they con¬ 
sidered themselves entitled; but, as a rule, they were satisfied 
to leave the boundary vague and unmarked until there arose 
some special occasion for rendering it clear. It was then fixed 
by arbitration, lots, carrying the shot (goli uthana), or failing 
these, a fight, after which it was occasionally marked by bury¬ 
ing charcoal or by other similar means. 


924. At the summary settlement of 1859, again, owing 
to the haste with which it was necessa¬ 
rily made, the kandngos’ papers had 
to be accepted as sufficient, and the 
demarcation of villages, together with 
the preparation of accurate registers. 
It was commenced in 1860, and nearly 
terminated in the following year, a single pargana, Khandansa, 

40f 


Under summary settle¬ 
ment. 

Demarcation of village 
boundaries by demarcation 
department. 

had to be deferred. 
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only remaining for completion in 1862. It was effected by 
Mr. J. Kavanagb, Assistant Superintendent of Revenue and 
Survey. 


925. The boundaries then laid down are generally marked 
by a string of conical mud pillars placed at a distance of 
half a furlong from each other, and also at all angles in the 
boundary-line. "Wherever disputes occurred, however, the 
pillars are made of masonry. Wliere two or three villages 
meet, square masonry platforms mark the common point of 
junction. Along the Gogra the deep stream of the river is 
the boundary of the district, and so, for administrative pur¬ 
poses, of riparian villages, and the Gumti similarly used to, 
if it does not still, serve as an administrative boundary-line 
between the villages on its opposite banks. 

926. Boundaries having been defined and all disputes 
determined, a sketch-map on the scale of sisteen inches to the 
mile was prepared for each village, and agreements were taken 
from the proprietors of contiguous villages that they were 
content with the boundaries laid down. 

927. According to the summary settlement lists of 

Number of vfflages. 1858-59, the district contained 4,403 en- 

Uader summary settle- Villages, and an immense number of 

ment. “ biswat ” Or fractional shares, which at 

According to demarca- the rate of 20 biswas to the village 

amounted to 1,277 villages 4 biswas 9 
biswansis 5 kachwansis, so that the total number, of villages 
amounted to 5,680 and a fraction, the fraction being due, as 
may be supposed, to mistakes in the kdnungo’s papers. The 
result of the demarcation was to form 3,601 hadbast mauzas. 
Of these, 22 were tracts of wasteland set up as grants, and 
100 others, though not necessarily devoid of cultivation, were 
uninhabited, or, to use the expressive native term for them, 
" bechiragh.” The size of the mauzas thus formed is on an 
average about two-thirds of a square mile or 416 acres, but it 
varies very greatly—from less than 50 acres to over 2,000. 

928. The mauzas as left by the hadbast department, 

_ Sttt>piementaty demarca- however. Varied, not Only in size but in. 
tion by Bettiemeut. Constitution also : sometimes they con¬ 

tained a angle small village only; sometimes they were aggre- 
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gations of several villages, large and small; sometimes they 
belonged exclusively to a single proprietor; sometimes the com¬ 
ponent parts, even if belonging to the same proprietor, were 
partly held in sub-settlement and partly free from the sub¬ 
tenure, while sometimes they belonged altogether to different 
proprietora 

929. This amalgamation of distinct properties was found 

extremely inconvenient when assessment 
operations commenced, and sanction was 
accordingly applied for and obtained for 
the separate demarcation of the difterent parts of such com¬ 
posite villages, a proceeding locally known as “ alaihadagi or 
tarmin hadbast” The number of supplementary mauzas 
thus formed was 291, and the total number of niauzas in the 
district was consequently raised to 3,892. 

930. The demarcation of villages, as described in para. 

Pa^ waaries. 925, having been completed/the nextstep 

was the arrangement of parganas. Those 
of the summary settlement are given in para 46., Some of 
these were small and others were irregular, and in 1863 the 
Settlement Officer and the Assistant. Superintendent of Settle¬ 
ment and Survey were directed by the Settlement Commissioner 
to consider what changes were advisable. - Thefresult was 
that two parganas, Tanda and Iltifatganj, which were greatly 
intermixed, were united into one; but the changes made, 
with this exception, were slight and unimportant. Parganas 
having been thus arranged, maps showing their boundaries 
were prepared. Pargana Khandansa was then transferred 
from the Bara Banki district and included in tahsfl Bharti- 
pur; but otherwise the old tahsils remained unchanged, and, 
all internal details having been completed, an alphabetical 
list was drawn up for each, showing the mauzas it contained 
according to the recent demarcation. 

931. These tahsils and their constituent parganas, to¬ 
gether with the changes they afterwards underwent in the 
year 1869, are aU exhibited in the statement given in para. 46. 

Section II. — Survey. 

932. Two surveys were made as elsewhere throughout 
the provinces—^the revenue or scientific and the field or 
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khasra. It was intended that the one should, as far as 
practicable, act as a check upon the other, but beyond this 
they were entirely independent. 


933. The Scientific survey was made by the revenue 
_. surveyor; the date of its commence- 

Revenue or cienti c. j cannot give, but about a third of 

it was made by the end of the cold weather of 1862-63, and it 
was finished in 1865. As it progressed, the Eevenue Sur¬ 
veyor from time to time sent his “ total areas” of villages to 
the Settlement Ofiicer, to whom he also furnished the follow¬ 
ing maps and registers :—a set of elaborate village maps on 
^'congregated village sheets,” more commonly known as 
atlas maps on a scale of four inches to the mile, showing in 
detail all the physical features of each village ; a set of pargana 
or main circuit maps on a scale of one inch to the mile; a 
set of maps together including the whole district on the scale 
of one inch to four mfies, and a set of bound “ area registers,” 
designed to show numerous particulars for each village, some 
of which, however, had to be filled in by the Settlement 
department. A specimen of these last is given in the appen¬ 
dix. Much of the inforxnation they contain is also included 
in the No. II. statement#. ■ 


934. The Khasra Survey was carried out entirely by the 
Settlement department. It was com- 
Khasra survey. menced at the beginning of October, 1862, 

or about the same time as the Revenue Survey, by which, how¬ 
ever, it was soon left behind. The usual agency was em¬ 
ployed—that of sudder munsarims, munsarims, amins, and 
mirdahas, and the same instruments—^the plane-table, the jarib, 
&e.—^were used. The same standard of measurement, also, 
was adopted—^the Shahjahdni bigah, equivalent to five- 
eighths of an acre. Its ratio to the village bigahs in each 
pargana is approximately as follows:— 


Parffa7ia, 


1. Haveli Oudh... 

2. Mangalsi 

3. Amsia 

4. Pachhimratli... 


Equivalent in village Ugah of one 
jarihi hlgah 

Bs. 

2^. 

... 2 J to 2|. 

... 2^. 

... 21 to 2^. 
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Pargana. 

5. Khandansa 

6. Akb*irpur 
1 , Tanda 

8. Birhar 

9. llajhora 

10. Surharpur 

11. Aldeman 

12. Sultanpur 
13* Isauli 


Equivalent in village higalis of one 
jaribi hUjah^ 

Bs. 


••• 


2i. 

1 . 


3*. 

Wo- 

21 


1^. 

In part 1; in part 2^. 
2 to 2 ^. 

21. 


935. “The procedure of the amfns,” says Mr. Carnegy 
in his report for 1862-63, “is first to survey and work in in ink 
the outer boundary line of the village, so that there is no scope 
left for subsequent alterations. He then marks off on his 
paper a circle or portion of the village equal to 150 or 200 
bigahs or well-known subdivisions, such as purwas, chaks, 
and dakhili mauzas, and proceeds to measure and fill in this 
portion on the plan. While this is going on the munsarim 
makes his part51, and after the amin completes the village, the 
sudder mimsarim applies his test. 1 need not here detail the 
manner in which this first partalling is carried out, as it is 
weU known ; suffice it to say that a record is made on shajra 
and khasra of each such examination. The Extra Assistant and 
European officers during their tours also paid close attention 
to the work of each amin, and frequently tested it. As to 
results, if a difference of only 2 or 3 per cent, was discovered, 
it was passed; if it was more than that, it was corrected, either 
by amending the shajra when that could be done, or by a 
re-survey of the circle. The next test applied is measuring 
the areas of jungles or other tracts and fields, and comparing 
the results with the entries in the khasra and shajra. 
Lastly, a number of adjoining fields are marked off in a ring 
on the shajra. These fields are then measured by scale on 
the map, and the result is compared with the entries in the 
khasra and necessary corrections are made. 


“ Copies of all rules for guidance that have from time 
to time been issued to amfns have already been forwarded 
for the information of the Settlement Commissioaer. It 
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appears only necessary here to allude to two of these; Isf, 
when the amin goes to a village and lays down its boundary¬ 
line, he has been directed to do this in the presence of the 
zemindars of the adjoining mauzas. and to obtain their signa¬ 
tures as well as those of the amins employed in those vil¬ 
lages ; 2nd, if there is any difference of opinion between the 
amln and the zemindars as regards irrigation or description 
of soil, the former leaves the columns blank; the munsarim 
then goes and sees if he can adjust the matter, and failing 
him, the sudder munsainm goes and makes the entry. Subse¬ 
quent objections are heard by the European ofl&cers.” 

936. In the following year’s report various reforms are 
said to have been introduced. One of these was “the 
professional plan of demarcating a boundary, according 
to which, by means of offsets from the chain line, the 
several ‘ thaks’ or boundary pillars were easily and correctly 
marked off on the shajra, and in one-fourth the time taken 
by untutored amins, whose general practice is to measure 
the distance between each thak separately, little knowing that 
they thus cause both an accumulation of error and useless 
expenditure of time” 

937. “As upon the accuracy of the khasra and shajra, 
in my opinion, depends in a very great measure the future 
success of a settlement, no pains were spared to ensure their 
correctness. It cannot be questioned that where the details 
entered in a khasra are untrustworthy, they are worse than 
useless for purposes of assessment, and may positively be pro¬ 
ductive of much evil, by increasing litigation hereafter. In 
this view, the first thing was to suppress the careless and slov¬ 
enly method of partH commonly known as Tcutrundazi, 
which consists merely in drawing one or more lines (kutis) 
through the shajra; the fields cut by the line are then 
expected to be carefully examined, but of this there is no 
proof, as no register or form was kept up by the munsarim, 
who wrote his remarks either on the margin of the shajra, or 
signed his name opposite a few numbers in the khasra, 
intending it to be understood that he had tested the said 
numbers. To remedy this generally prevailing evil we have 
prepared a special partal form, so constructed that no 
single number of the khasra could be taken up without 
-V partaeular of name, cultivation, irrigation, soil, &c., 
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being thoroughly tested, and at the same time the actual 
entries in the khasra and the results of partdl were placed 
side by side, one written in black ink, the other in red, so that 
the slightest discrepancy was at once apparent. You will 
remember that the partal form alluded to was shown to you 
on the occasion of your inspection tour in tahsfl Dostpur, when 
you were pleased to approve of the same. 

938. “ A partal form was kept with the misl of each 
kishtwar amin, and a column for dates at once enabled the 
Sstra Assistant or Sadder munsarim to see when the munsarim 
had last tested the work of any particular amln. The mun- 
sarims were thus kept constantly on the move, checking the 
work of the amins both whilst measurements were in pro¬ 
gress and after the completion of a village. The sudder mun¬ 
sarim or naib sudder munsarim entered the result of his partdl 
on the same form, taking care to include in his examination 
some of the work already checked by the munsarim, and 
where found incorrect, sending a special report to the Extra 
Assistant in charge of the survey, who at once called upon the 
munsarim for a detailed explanation. The Extra Assistant 
constantly inspected the survey parties in the field and issued 
necessary instructions to the amins; and further, where there 
was reason to doubt any unusual entry of barren or uncultur- 
able waste or jungle, I deputed the Extra Assistant to proceed 
in person to the spot and test the village thoroughly. Finally, 
prior to making my assessments, I went over a village, and frorn 
the statistics previously prepared in my office I was enabled 
to judge approximately of the correctness or otherwise of the 
khasra entries. With regard to means of irrigation, description 
of soils, barren tracts, &c., any peculiarities were at once entered 
in my note-book and due enquiries immediately instituted.” 

939. The work of survey is represented to have been the 
more difficult owing to the “infinitesimal subdivision” of land. 
“ The multiplication of fields adds immensely to the work of 
preparing the khasras and shajras, and the minuteness of 
the entries in the latter involves the utmost care and 
frequent corrections and repetitions of work.” 

940. The khasra survey was brought to an end in 1868, 

Duration of Burrey. ^cept that three mauzas, Fyzabad, 

. S'^i^lAjudhya, remained for 

completion in 1869. Leaving the three mauzas hore na,med 
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out of account, the survey extended over six years, during' 
one of -which, however, operations -were stopped, as the 
survey -was some "way in advance of the assessment, and it 
■was not thought desirable the one should be pushed too far 
ahead of the other. 

941. At first, -when the work was new and the agency 

inexperienced, the cost -was Rs. 93-15-6 
■ per 1,000 acres, but it afterwards fell to 

between Rs. 40 and 50. The total cost was Rs. 89,381, or 
Es. 58-9-8 per 1,000 acres. The provincial average for the 
same area was Rs. 63-4-0. 

942. As both surveys progressed, their results, as shown 
Comparison of the two in maps and areas, were from time to 

surveys. time Compared, and, though an interval 

of four years had in some cases elapsed between the two sur¬ 
veys, the results were found to tally well, as respects total 
areas, with very few exceptions. Where the difference was 
slight, careful testing on the spot usually sufficed for the 
necessary amendment of the shajra or khasra ; where the 
authorized margin of 5 per cent, was exceeded, a re-measure- 
^ ment was made. The results ultimately 

obtained were as follows :— 



Kninber of 
mauzas. 

I 

Area in acrejs by the 


u 

1 s 


Revenue ewh'veif. 

Field survey. 


Original d( 
cation. 

Settlement 

Cultivated 

o 

1 

3 

u 

Bairon. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Gulturablo. 

Barron. 

Total. 

Present district ... 

2,567 

2,S25 

677,065 

233,391 

143,101 

1,052,557 

e08,22l 

176,355 

296,503 

1,080,979 

Settlement district. 

3,601 

3,892 

930,239 

322,759 

218,569 

146,957: 

1 

830,693 

247,345 

421,876 

1,99,914 


Section III.—Assessment. 


I.—The Original Assessment. 

943. All the data on which “ the assessment of these 
Method of Assessment parganas was based,” -writes Mr. Car- 
faed by Mr. Camegy. negy in his report on the Bhartipur tah- 

the last assessed, -was collected and arranged by myself 
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and the result is so far satisfactory that the revision of the 
entire district has been effected on a carefully considered and 
perfectly uniform system.” 

944. The method of assessment adopted here also has 
HU own description been described in “ minute detail” in the 
annual report for the year 1864-65 (1863- 
64 ?}, and I shall therefore avail myself of the opportunity 
thus offered me of giving the assessing officer’s, own words, as 
they are obviously preferable to any paraphrase or condensa¬ 
tion I could make of them. At the same time, what is said 
in the above report on some points is varied, supplemented, or 
amplified in the Dostpur Completion report, for which, indeed, 
Mr. Carnegy notes in one place that he “ reserved his more 
detailed remarks,” and where that is the case, I shall sub¬ 
stitute what is said in the later for what is said in the earlier 
report:— 


945. “ I have already had the honour of explaining to 

„ , „ , you in person the system of assessment 

System of assessment. 

wJuen 1 nave adopted^ and of snowing 
to the Chief Commissioner and to yourself the result of my 
labours in the first hundred villages operated upon. But it is 
necessary that I should detail the system in ihis report, and 
this I now proceed to do. The plan which I have adopted 
is, briefly, to spare no pains in amending and confirming the 
recorded statistics of the amins by personal enquiry, and 
then to apply thereto the most approved tests, the data for 
which I have always obtained from the people themselves, 
and finally to compare, geographically, the rate at which the 
assessment falls on a village, with the rates of those border¬ 
ing upon it. 


946. " Personal inspection is a most essential point in 

_ „ making assessments. It is first useful in 

ersona inspec ion. enabling the settlement officer to check 

the accumulated results of the labours of the amin, mun- 
sarim, and sudder munsarim: and next in enabling birri to 
observe points which are not ascertainable from records, as 
for instance whether the soil is gravelly, rugged, or level, 
and whether the means of irrigation are permanent or contin¬ 
gent. It is also required to enable him to ascertain for him¬ 
self the average rent-rats, and where these rates are higher 

4lP 
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or lower tlian usual, to trace the cause. When the rates are 
low, is it (1) from consideration towards clansmen, or (2) from 
the incompetence or neglect of the proprietor, or (3) from the 
prevalence of non-resident cultivators ? When the rates are 
hig h, is it (1) because the cultivators have sub-proprietary 
claims which they are struggling to keep alive, or (2) that 
they derive benefit from the grass and wood of some adjoining 
jungle, or (3) that amongst the agriculturists, Kurmis, Khe- 
wats, and other well-known high-cultivating castes abound ?. 

947. “ Another of the advantages of personal inspection 
is the facility it offers of forming a proper estimate of the 
relative producing capabilities of the well-known conventional 
soils. Personal intercourse with the proprietors also enables 
us to ascertain both their real condition and its cause. If 
they are impoverished, is it by reason of (1) waste or (2) 
recusancy of tenants, or (3) is it to deceive the Settlement 
Officer or (4) from over-assessment ? If they are prosperous, 
is this from (1) light assessment or (2) from large manorial 
dues, or (3) from service or trade ? The results of this poverty 
or prosperity are at once seen on the face (so to speak) of the 
whole -^lage. On the one hand a numerous, happy, and, may 
I say, weU-clad community, with good wells lately sunk, and 
dairy-produce-yielding cattle in abundance; on the other 
hand we have the obverse of this picture. 

948. “ Personal inspection is more especially essential to 
enable the Settlement Officer to satisfy himself as to the 
amount of barren unassessable land and of culturable waste. 
If there is much of the latter, is it left for the purposes of 
cattle-grazing and firewood, or is it from lack of agricul¬ 
turists. These are the points to which my attention has been 
turned in making personal inspections, the results being noted 
in a field-book and rough map. 

949. “In lookup at a village with a view to assessment, 

lands and homesteads, it appears convenient to divide the 
subject into, jirst, matters connected 
with the lands, as for instance (1) the soils, (2) the means of, 
irrigation, and (3) the crops; second, matters connected with 
the homestead or hamlet, as (4) the number of dwelh'ngs and 
population, (5) the number of agriculturists, and (6) the num¬ 
ber of ploughs and cattle. 
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950. “ Of these six points soils have been already^ des¬ 
cribed ; of the others mention will be made further on. ” 

951. “The first step taken, having direct reference to 

assessments, was the formation of the par- 
PonaaUoo of circles. circles, and these circles were 

selected on account of the supposed similarity of the soils, 
distance of water from the surfece, and other well-under¬ 
stood features of the villages of which they are composed. ” 
The details which fcdlow of the circles in the Aldemau 
pargana are omitted. 


“This report will be quite long enough without entering 
into a discussion of the advantages or otherwise of adopting 
a system of circles; suffice it to say that I find them at once 
convenient and satisfactory.” 


952. It is a generally accepted opinion that the pro¬ 
blems which all researches into assessment are required to 
prove are, first, that it is useful to discover what is the 
average rental value of any aggregate of lands as a village, 
a circle, a pargana, or a tahsil; and second, that it is impera¬ 
tive to ascertain the capabilities of each village to be assessed. 
Certain important details must be kept always in view to 
enable the Settlement Officer satisfactorily to work out these 
two problems, and these I now propose to note. 


953. Problem, I .—It must be remembered that the 
. ^, gross rental of a village is of two kinds;—■ 

” ' 1st, the rental actually received by the 
proprietor, which we may as well not trouble ourselves much 
about, as it is impossible to aseerrtain it accurately; and 2nd, 
the assumed rental, which is ascertained by the application of 
reason, and the best known tests and methods devised by the 
many eminent Settlement Officers in whose steps we now tread. 


954. This assumed rental is also of two kinds : 1st, that 

Aswmed gross rental. reckoned upou as safe and 

unhazardous, such as the receipts from 
rodent cultivators and zemindars’ sir, where the agricul¬ 
tural appliances are found to be ample. Where these appli¬ 
ances are under that standard, the rental will of necessity be 
less safe; 2nd, that which is hazardous and unreliable, as the 
rental derived from non-resident cultivators. 
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955. Non-resident rentals again are of two kinds: Isi, 
_ ^ , those paid by non-residents who live in 

one Tillage, but cultivate permanently 
ihe same fields in a neighbouring one, deriving therefrom an 
average crop equal to the capabilities of the soil. 2n.d, those 
paid by non-residents whose chief cultivation is in their own 
village, but who supplement that by casually taking a field 
elsewhere, where they can get it; and who, bestowing little 
pains on its tillage, leave it to care of itself, and derive conse¬ 
quently but a precarious return therefrom. 


956. Problem, 11 .—The capabilities of a village are like- 

. ■'^se of two kinds, present and prospec- 

tive. Pirst, the present capabilities may 
be called—those that are permanent, as for instance (1) 
the natural soils, (2) the irrigation from the owner’s well, (3) 
the resident cultivators, and (4) the irrigation from tanks, 
more or less according to season; and 2nd, those that are 
contingent, such as (5) getting water by favour, (6) the cultiva¬ 
tion of non-residents, and (7) the crops grown. 

957. Second, the prospective capabilities are likewise of 

ProspecUve. classes: Is^, those that are pro¬ 

bable, as (1) waste to be reclaimed, (2) 

improvements by sinking kutcha wells, where they last; and 
2wd, those that are problematical, as (3) a depopulated 
village becoming inhabited, (4) wells, tanks, or canals being 
made. 


In considering all these capabilities it wiU of course be 
remembered that only those that are probable will enter into 
the Settlement Officer’s calculations, and not those that are 
problematical. 

958. I shall now proceed to explain how these theories 
“were made practically available in ascertaining the gross 
rental. 


959. "I first obtained a very elaborate statement of aver- 
ProdnoB returns. produce retums through the taluk- 

dars and tahsildars, in which the yield 
from the natural and conventional soils, as well as from lands 
"Tigated from tanks and from wells, was shown. 
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960. “ I nest adopted four calculations in the hope of 
SeiUement Officer’s four arriving at the fair gross rental. Two 

of these are well known to every native 
agriculturist here and elsewhere, as (Is/) the estimated rental 
according to the number of ploughs, and {2nd) according to 
the number of cultivators. Of the others, one (3rd) is obtained 
by applying the rent-rates supplied to me by a committee of 
talukdars to the soils, as recorded by the amin; while the 
last (4rt) is deduced from four kinds of cultivation, viz., (1) 
assumed to be manured, (2) irrigated, (3) unmanured, and (4) 
irrigated. I shall here endeavour to explain these four calcu¬ 
lations as briefly as possible, reserving my more detailed 
remarks for the completion report of pargana Aldemau.” 

961. In addition to these four tests, village classification 
is further alluded to as having also been of assistance. 


962. It will be observed, however, that for a full 
description of these tests reference is made to the completion 
report, and there it is said that “at the outset of assessments 
additional checks were adopted, such as a rental worked out 
from produce and upon resident cultivators. A kdnungo’s esti¬ 
mate was also taken; but as experience continued to be gained 
and as confidence was engendered in the four calculations on 
which it may now safely be said much rehance can be placed 
these were relinquished as no longernecessary.” Thus, though in 
the completion report there are also four tests named they are 
different to the above, being (1) the plough, (2) the deduced 
(3) the _ rent-roll, (4) the class-that is, the class jama^ 
IS here included among them, as also is the rent-roll Tbp 
cultivators’ rental is altogether ignored, and the talukdW 
only appears ^ one of five sources from which average rent 
rates were obWd. In practice, too, the tests IctuX 
employed are the four enumerated in the completion reporT 
th^e only are exlnbited m the No. II statements (para llOR? ’ 
and m form B tho^h in the sample attached to the xelovl 
from which 1 have been quoting the average of setim £ 
IS mentioned, the nf n-hc, __1 • 



963. As, howeyer, ftey are preceded in the completion 
nwt-rat. report by an explanation of the wav 

begiren. ™r# obtained, this wi5 
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964. At an early period of settlement operations it ’vras 
elicited that agricultural arrangements were_ almost univer¬ 
sally conducted on conventional considerations alone and 
•without much attention to the natural soils. Rents were 
adjusted with reference to the distance of the field from the 
dwellings, and without much attention being paid to the 
merits of the land. 

“This being the case, it became very essential, for 
assessment purposes, carefully to ascertain the prevailing rates 
on conventional soils; and to do this accura'tely five courses 
were adopted:— 

«—A committee, consisting of talukdars and zemin¬ 
dars, was convened and gave in their rent-rates; 

“^nd .—The SudderMunsarims and Extra Assistant were 
called upon to file the result of their enquiries; 

“ Zrd .—The kdnungos were required to report; 

“ 4iA.—The patw^s’ rent-roll were examined; and 

“ 5th .—The Settlement Officer made his own enquiries 
wherever he went, and the result obtained from these different 
sources were carefully weighed, scrutinized, and finally 
adopted.” 

965. “ These rates were further -tested and confirmed 
by calculating the average produce of an acre of land under 
the twelve most ordinary kinds of grain, and the result is 
exhibited below 


Sort of grain. 

Average 
price of 

5 years. 

Jam AID. 

Kaoli. 

Farda. 

Produce 
per acre 

Value 
per acre. 

Produce 
per acre. 

Value 
per acre. 

Produce 
per acre. 

Value 
per acre. 




Mels. 

s 

Mds. 

s. 

Es. 

a. 

Mds. 

s. 

Bb. 

a. 

Mds. 

s. 

Ks. 

a. 

"Wheat 


... 

25 

o\ 

16 

0 

25 

2 

10 

24 

16 

11 





Barley 


... 

88 

0 

16 

0 

16 

13 

10 

24 

11 

3 

5 

2 

5 

5 

Gram 

••t 

.. 

83 

0 

15 

82 

19 

2 

8 

6 

9 

14 

5 

22 

6 

12 

Peas 



1 

2 

16 

0 

15 

4 

10 

24 

10 

2 

5 

2 

4 

12 

linseed 



0 

18 

,, 

, 





... 

0 

85 

1 

15 

^Cas&r 

... 

.. 

0 

26 


, 


, 


, 

, 


1 

5 

1 

12 

Bhan 


... 

1 

H 

U 

35 

13 

12 

10 

20 

9 

12 

6 

16 

5 

14 

Julthun 



1 

8 

17 

18 

16 


11 

26 

10 

14 

8 

0 

7 

7 


... 

... 

0 

25 

.. 

• 

... 

5 

1 

8 

1 

3 

14 

5 

6 

Mote 


... 

0 

81 




, 

8 

11 

10 

11 

5 

20 

7 

8 

Urhnr 

wmm 


0 

32i 

s" 

0 

9 

13 

'5 

13 

6 

9 

2 

24 

8 

4 

Sugarcane 


mM 

174 

18 

35 

43 

13 

14 

13 

43 

3 




Average value of pro- 
'“auje per acre. 

H 

■ 

■ 

20 

0 

... 

m 

m 

... 

4 

15 

'ts rental 

... 


[■BBI 

8 

0 

... 

5 

2 

.. 


2 

0 
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966. “ The rates thus weighed and tested were such that 
they might well have been relied upon for purposes of assess¬ 
ment, but that two obstacles presented themselves. The first 
of these was that the ainin’s record as to the extent of the 
conventional soils could not be reliably accepted, as has already 
been explained in para. 77 of the annual report for 1863-64.* 
The second was that, supposing the conventional soils to have 

t been correctly entered, one of two courses would remain to be 
followed: (1) the assessment might be made with sole reference 
to conventional, and without advertence to natural, soils, but 
by which procedure para. 64 of the Directions to Settlement 
Officers would have been set at defiance; or (2) if the natural 
soils were kept in view, then actual rent-rates could not have 
been discovered, since it is not the custom of the agricultui'al 
community, as has already been said, to conduct their transac¬ 
tions on those soils. If this course had been followed, eighteen 
such rates would necessarily have had to be assumed, the 
labour of computation would have been very great, and, after 
all, the results would have to be still further cheeked: because 
no one could rest content to assess upon the result of a single 
system of calculations. 

967. “ To enable us to get over these difficulties and to 
The‘four testa.’ • Obtain reliable data that would at once 

recommend itself to every reasonable 

mind, the four calculations were devised”.of each of which 

a brief sketch is now given. 


968. " J\'o. I., the Plovgh jama .—This calculation is 
based on the natural soils, the loams (doras) being 1st class 
in this tahsil, the clays (matiyar) 2nd class, and the sands 
(bhalua) 3rd_ class. At the outset of our enquiries it was 
elicited that it was usual for a plough in this neighbourhood 
to till in an ordinary way about 5 acres of land in the year, 
and that the average yield, or rental, reckoned upon by the 
zemin^ per plough varied somewhat in different quarters; 
committees were therefore nominated to determine what the 
rental per plough should be assumed to be in each circle.” 
It was found to be in different circles Es. 22 to 25 in loams 
Es. 18 to 21 in clays, and Es. 14 to 18 in sands. * 


This explanation is substantially the same as that given in paia. 974 of this 
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969. “Ttese rates were subjected to scrutiny: it was first 
ascertained what the particular grains were, and in what proba¬ 
ble proportion, that were ordinarily grown in each 5 acres of 
land; the produce was next estimated in the manner already 
described in para. 965, and the result is shown below :— 


Crop. 

Detail of land. 

Amount of 
produce. 

Value. 





A. 

r. 

P- 

Mds. 

# 

si 

Bs. 

a. 

Wheat 




1 

4 

0 

17 

22 

27 

11 

Barley 



... 

1 

1 

0 

14 

8 

14 

15 

Gram 



... 

0 

1 

10 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Peas 



... 

0 

1 

10 

3 

12 

3 

2 

Masur 



... 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bban 



... 

0 

1 

30 

4 

25 

4 

4 

Jarhan 



•t. 

0 

2 

20 

7 

29 

7 

3 

Mash 




0 

0 

25 

1 

13 

2 

2 

MotM 


••• 

... 

0 

0 

25 

0 

34 

1 

2 

Arhar ..4 




0 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

14 

Sugarcane 




0 

1 

10 

2 

22 

5 

15 





5 

0 

^ i 

55 

89 

71 0 


970. “This table shows that the gross produce of a 
plough is estimated to be Rs. 71. It is customary in these 
parts for the cultivator to have -Iths and the landlord fths 
of the produce; therefore, of the above sum Es. 28-6-0 would 
be the gross rental of the proprietor. 

971. “This figure, it will be observed, is in excess of the 
committee’s standards according to circles; and this the latter 
explain by saying that our estimates are formed on the results 
of an actual average acre of each description of crop, while 
they allow a certain margin for losses in each 5 acres of cul¬ 
tivation. This may be right, but whether it is or not, it was 
deemed well to accept the committee’s conclusions on two 
grounds: (1) it is very essential to have a light assessment, 
for reasons which are detailed in para. 61 of the Direc¬ 
tions to Settlement Officers; and (2) it was thought well to 
let the committee’s estimate stand, and to accept the result, in 
lieu of the jama ^ven in by the Ranches and mentioned in 
'^he PanJiSb Settlement reports.” 
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972. “ Although no interference was thus exercised in 
the standard rates of the committee’s discretion was freely 
used in the application of them; and if a village was found in 
which the first class soils preponderated, biit it was ill culti¬ 
vated and contained much waste land, the plough jama was 
obtained by applying the rate of the second or lower class of 
natural soil. For special reasons also, as by reason of 
superabundance of manure and water, it occasionally happened 
that, though the natural soils were of the second class, the 
appropriate plough jama was found by applying the higher 
or first class rate. It must fiirther be added that these stand¬ 
ards had special reference to the ploughs of village residents; 
those of non-residents were more lightly rated, with advertence 
to the fact of their being regular, or only occasional, visitants. 


97& “ It has been well said by one of the first revenue 
authorities^ of the day that the number of ploughs and wells 
M the positive index of the actual asseis of a village at any 
given time; and in addition to the fact that we have in this, 
calculation this excellent index, we also have therein the real 
cue to the actual capabilities of the village. For when we 
h^e ascertained how many ploughs are required fully to pro- 
^de for the^culturable area of a village, and have compared 
the result with the ploughs actually existing, we shall find 
(1) that the ^t^ ploughs are in excess, indicating high 
c ivation; (2) that the two tally, indicating average cultiva¬ 
tion; or (3) that the actual ploughs fall short of the village 
requirements, mdicating a poor village. ° 


adduced yama.—This estimate is 
on rat^ applied to ( 1 ) the manured, (2) the unmanured, 
(3) the irrigated, and (4) the unirrigated lands. Experience 

records of the amins could not be 
JtW and manured lands, and it 

We wWh bear the revenue burden of the vil- 

teSSl estabhshment was new to the work when this 

ittusfS® Tri’ ^ it not been s^ 

^ impossible for anyone to 

^i^nate bet^en manured and unmanured land.*^ Even 

the best amms difier in opinion and in practice. 


record all the land surroundins* each ham 

lel, mth perhaps only two or three houaes in ^nS. 

42f 
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becaiise it is near habitations, and they do no more if the vil¬ 
lage be a large one of two or three hundred houses. On this 
principle it is obvious that the manured land in those villages 
in which there are several outlying hamlets will be recorded 
in excess, while it will be under-stated where the habitations 
are numerous, but in a single block. 

Secondly, it sometimes happens that the dwellings of 
village A adjoin the outlying fields of village B. The latter vil¬ 
lage derives no benefit Ifromthis fact, because the cultivators of 
the former village take care to preserve the local manure for 
their own fields; but in such cases anuns cannot use discretion, 
and they are often found entering the worst outlying fields of 
village B as of the best conventional description of soil simply 
because they happen to be near the dwellings of village A. 

Lastly, if the habitations happen to be in jungle or sur¬ 
rounded by nullahs, or on the outskirts of the -v^age, as sure 
as fate the manured land will be understated by the amins, 
for in any of these cases they will not be able to apply the 
only rule which they seem to be able to master, of calling 
everything goind that falls within a circuit of a given size, 
having the dwellings for the centre. 


975. “ Similar errors to these were detected in regard 

to the irrigation entries, and it therefore seemed to be most 
essential to devise some method for efficiently checking records 
which were so little to be relied upon. In this view, com¬ 
mittees of talukdars, lumberdars, kantingos, &c., were assem¬ 
bled and the subject was ventilated in all its beings, and 
manure and irrigation standards were determined upon on the 
principle (1) that each house and plough in a village is equal 
to the creation of manure for a certain given area, the houses 
representing the inhabitants, and the ploughs the cattle: and 
(2) that each pond or pucka well is equal to the irrigation of a 
certain given area. The standards thus fixed are given in the 
following table:— 
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976 “ It is admitted that at the outset these standards 

were accepted on the faith of what was asserted to be a 
custom and belief, but they were subpquently tested pd 
Terified in 15 villages by actual comparison and ob^rvataon. 
It is not necessary to encumber the present paper with hirt^r 
details in regard to the calculations entered in column 20 : 
snffiKse it to say that the subject has been more elaborately 
treated in the annual report for 1864-65. 


977. “ In that report the standards given are those above 

shown for Aldemau, and with the two exceptions of Surhur- 
pur and Manjhaura, these seem to have been generally adopted, 
ifo others are given in other tahsil reports. 


978. " The rent-rates that have been applied in working 

out the deduced jama are detailed below, and they were accept¬ 
ed after careful enquiry after the manner already detailed in 
para. Their range only is shown, details being omitted:— 



1 Mates, 


Circle. 



Unmanured and 

Manured and irri* 
gated. 

Manured and un¬ 
irrigated. 

unirrigated. 

ItoX 

Bs. 6-12 to 8 

Bs. 4-6 to 6-3-0 

Es. 1-13 to 2-7 


979. " By the careful application of the deduced data 
thus obtained from the people themselves, the means were 
obtained of minutely checking the entries of the amins, which 
were most unreliable, and wherever the two calculations were 
found to vary, attention was directed to ascertaining the cause, 
and, if necessary, applying the requisite remedy. 


980. “ No. III., the Rent-roll jama. —The gross 
rental here entered is that supplied by the patwdri under 
scrutiny. It is very usual with Settlement Officers to 
endeavour to assess upon rent-rolls corrected to the 
. extent of their ability, and such may have been the original 
intention here, but the idea was soon abandoned for the rea¬ 
sons so faithfully portrayed in para. 50 of the Settle¬ 
ment Directions. It is impossible to assess solely upon rent- 
rolls.^ Corrected rent-rolls are one of the many points to be 
kept in view by Settlement Officers, but they are no more tb^t i 
that. 
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981. ^'The following are some of the difficulties that 
have presented themselves, and which led to the relinquish¬ 
ment of scrutinized rent-rolls as the main basis of assess¬ 
ment :— 

“ Isi .—It often happens that a good deal of land, or it 
may be the entire land of a village, is held at favoured rates by 
former proprietors as a part of the transaction under which 
they transferred their rights. In such case, it is manifestly 
wrong that Government should be asked to accept the half of 
assets thus reduced imder agreement, and to be deprived of a 
portion of its dues by a transaction to which it was no 
party. 

“ 2nd .—Two villages adjoin, and are demarcated as one, 
because they belong to the same owners. The owners and 
cultivators have their dwelling in one village, which the latter 
cultivate at high rates, and they also cultivate the other vil¬ 
lage, at much lower rates, as non-residents. As between these 
parties the high rates of the one village make up for the low 
rates of the other, so they go on contentedly for a time. The 
rent-roll of the one is high, of the other low. In process of 
time, from some contingency, the two villages become divided ; 
and if the demand is apportioned according to the rent-roll, 
which would be the case under the rent-roll assessment prin¬ 
ciple, it is evident that the village with the high rates will be 
over, and the other with the low rates, under assessed ; and the 
Government demand in the foimer would thus be endangered. 

" 3rd .—There are instances in which the cultivators pay 
very high rates for their arable land, under a direct under¬ 
standing with the owner that they are to gather wood and grass 
from the village waste. In such case, if the assessment is 
made on the high rent-roll of the cultivated area, and an addi¬ 
tional sum, as is usual, is added for the culturable waste, the 
proprietor would be at a great disadvantage, for Government 
has already taxed that jungle by taking half the enhanced 
rents which the cultivators pay on their arable land for the pri¬ 
vilege of getting firewood, grass, &c. 

" ah .—Many rent-rolls have been inordinately run up by 
xe^on sub-proprietary dilutes; to assess upon these would 
W. certain min. 
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“ bth .—^Many proprietors are in debt to tbeir cultivators^ 
and pay the interest in a redaction of rent. The Bbad<n 
estate is in this plight, and to assess upon the rent-rolls would 
be to forego the just Government demand. 

" 6/A,—-It is customary to make advances to new cultiva¬ 
tors and to bring them from a distance to settle. These 
advances are frequently not repaid as such, but are squared in 
time by the addition of an anna or two per bi'gah or per rupee 
in rent; to assess this anna or two would be to tax capital in 
the manner deprecated in the latter part of para. 65 of Settle¬ 
ment Directions. 

“ 7/A.—It was a very common thing for a landlord, in the 
king’s time, to have in view some particular land which was 
set aside in lieu of wages of servants or retainers; the patwdri 
was duly instructed to enter the rental of that land at double 
or treble the proper amount, and at which nominal sum it was 
assigned as wages. In many instance, these absurd entries 
have nm on to date ; and to assess upon the rent-roll in such 
case would be surely folly. 

“ 8/A.—^There is not a shadow of doubt that the Patw^- 
ri’s rent-rolls do not by any means represent the landlord’s 
collections; and therefore to assess upon them, rather than upon 
the otherwise ascertained capabilities, is to forego much revenue. 

“ 9/A,—In many instances rent-rolls have been nominally 
run up by landlords, and iAeir friends in the village have 
agreed to absurdly high entries which were never, of course, 
to be realized, in order that suits might be brought against 
iieirfoes at neighbouring rates, which rates were those nomi¬ 
nal ones just referred to. However much the landlord in this 
and in other of the above cases might deserve punishment, rent- 
rolls so enhanced are not a safe basis for assessment purposes. 

10/A.—In sub-proprietary villages, too, the rent-rolls have 
frequently been found especially unreliable. Where the 
talukdar has been able to influence the village accountant the 
rental will usually be found overstated; where the sub-proprie¬ 
tor has exercised 'that influence, they will be found under¬ 
stated. The larger the rental, the more will the talukdar 
obtain; the smaller the rental, the more wiU the sub-proprietor 
receive. To explam this in detail would occupy a volume 
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VV here rent-rolls have been found free of the blemishes which 
have been above described, they have generally been confirmed 
by the other checks here adopted and. have been accepted. 
About one-half of the rent-rolls of the tahsll under report 
come under this category. 

982. “No. IV., the Class jama .—^The rental entered in 
this column is the result of the classification of the village 
after it has been visited by the assessing officer, and when the 
agricultural capabUites and the amins’ and deduced data 
have been duly tested by questiordng the people. Three in¬ 
terior classes have been adopted :— 

“A first class village is that in which half the cultivation 
is manured and two-thirds irrigated; 

"A second class village is that in which a third of the 
cultivation is manured and half irrigated; and 

“A third class village is that in which a fourth of the culti¬ 
vation is manured and 40 per cent, irrigated, 

“ The rates of these different classes, which have been arrived 
at by much enquiry and calculation, and which it would be 
tedious here to detail, ” are, for the Dostpur tahsil— 



Rent-rates, 

Oircie. 

1st class. 

2Qd class. 

8rd class. 

ItoX M. 

Bs. 4-10-0 to Es. 5-12-0 

Bs. 3-14-0 to Kb. 5-0-0 

Es 3*5*0 to Es. 4*^0 


983. ‘‘The rent-rates entered in this statement can very 
easily be reduced to revenue-rates, and are then available and 
u^ful for comparison with the revenue-rates entered in the 
gmeral statements. 

984. In the report for 1863-64 it is further explained 
that “there are exceptionally good or especially bad villages 
which will of course be better or worse than class L or III., 
as the case, may be; and it must also be understood that 
every village m not thrust absolutely into any class,, l^t in 
wrei^nr^i^e. capabilities of avill^^e which is equal to paying 
a. nabe of (say) Be. 1-10-0 on the total cultivated area, I note 

iaa filage between tiie first an# second classes.” 
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985. The four test jamas have now been described. 
These all bear upon the calculation of the present demand- 
In addition, two other jamas, though regarded as nearly 
valueless, were also used for comparison, to show what for¬ 
mer revenue demands had been. These were the king s 
and the ‘ summary ’ jamas. 


986. “The king’s jama is seldom discovered” (for in 
the Mng’s time the revenue arrangements 
** took cognizance of estates or mahdls 
only), and when found it is altogether 
The king’* jisaa. worthless, Isi, because in that day the 

jama, either by reason of extortion was inordinately high, 
or of bribery, unreasonably low; and 2nd, because there 
is at least 50 per cent, more cultivation in a. b. 1864 than 
than there was in 1855. 


987. “ The summary settlement jama is quite as useless 

^ . for purposes of comparison, having been 

, m grgi; instance based upon unau¬ 

thenticated patwdris’ pjq)ers, which are well known to have 
been purposely falsified, and afterwards raised or lowered 
partly much on the ipse dixit of the kdnungos. 1 may men¬ 
tion an instance: Meopur, the parent village of three of our 
large talukdar femilies, is held in three portions by these 
families. It was summarily assessed at Es. 110 on the pro¬ 
duction of the patwdri’s papers of one of the three portions 
alone, these having been supposed to be the accounts of the 
entire village. A light jama for this village according to the 
present rent-roll would be Es. 1,052, and this is no solitary 
instance of under-assessment. 


988. “ We have now seen all the principles that have 

Ar^geo^at of data. 1®P* ® to enable us to ^cer- 

tarn the gross rental of problem No. I 
and the capabilities of No. II. The uniform application to 
every village of the result of this mass of information and 
principles, so as to produce at once an equitable, buoyant, 
homogeneous, and popular jama, was no easy task, and with 
reference to the last quality, the task was rendered more 
difficult by reason of tbe proximity of what we all know as 
the “Dnnkeeni bundobust” of Jaunpur, of the lightness of 
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•whicli assessment I give neighbouring instances on the margin. 

But my task was facilitated by 
the preparation of two state¬ 
ments, which I call forms A, 
and B., in the first of which all 
the khasra and deduced sta¬ 
tistics are carefully entered; 
while in the second, which is 
arranged geographically with 
reference to the relative position of villages on the ground, 
are included the results of the local enquiries of myself and 
assistants, with the reasons which have influenced the fixing 
of the proposed Government demand.” 

989. The next fifteen paragraphs in the tahsil report are 
devoted to the consideration of forms A. and B.; but though 
parts of them are quoted in other places, they need not be 
given here, as those forms were only used to a limited 
extent—B. in seven parganas, and A. in Aldemau alone. A 
specimen of each of these is given in the appendix. 


Msiuza* 

Gross 

rental. 

Government 

demand. 

Usranli and 

Ks. 

Ks. 

others 

4,605 

677 

Samodhpur 

2,105 

486 

Sorapur ... 

1,103 

177 

Suchaura 

550 

39 


990. In further explanation of the method in which 
^ the Government demand was determin- 

Detenmnabon of the j i jj j iu j. « -j. 

GoTeriini6iit dGiu&nd on GClj lu 1118/y^ S^^ddCCi vil2iv lu W3fS 

caitivaaon. assigned with due advertence to paras. 

61, 64, 65 of the Directions to Settlement OflScers, and 
tile assessment registers will show the result village by vil¬ 
lage. It may, however, be mentioned in a general way 
(1) when the four calculations to which allusion has been 
made were found fairly to tally, the average was almost inva¬ 
riably taken as the revised demand; (2) when the four calcula¬ 
tions varied, that amount was assessed which in every respect 
appeared most appropriate to the ascertained capabilities.” 


991. The above account treats only of the assessment 
of cultivation. There yet remains that 
Assessment of waste, of waste, of groves (over ten per cent, of 
sayer, &c. area), and of sayer. This also I am able 

te describe in Mr. Camegy’s own words, though I have now 
to-tom to a cflfferent report;— 


992. 
■■ilSSrte- .. 


“ In considering the assessment of jungle and 
waste, the following pointe must be 
- V- - . stejtdily in view;— 
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“ First, provision should be made for a place for the 
village cattle to congregate and graze, for firewood, thatch, 
grass, &c., and this not so much for the direct benefit, of the 
zemindars as for the convenience and comfort of the culti¬ 
vators; 

“ Second, allowance must be made for barren patches 
which the amins cannot separate from culturable land in 
their survey; and 

“ Third, allowance must also be made for small jungle 
patches of a few biswas or even bigahs, situated in barren 
plains which cannot be cultivated owing to their isolation 
and distance from the habitations. 

993. “ Having these points in view, we at first resolved 
on assessing the Government demand on land that had long 
been waste at six annas an acre all round, and on jungle at 
half that amount; but experience has proved that this is not 
an equitable mode of procedure, as the sequel will show. 

994. “ It has been established that in pargana Alde- 
mau a plough is equal to the average cultivation of 5 acres, 
and that the proportion of waste land to meet the require¬ 
ments of the cattle involved in keeping up a single plough 
is 1 acre and 1 rood ; or to put the same thing in another 
way, for every 5 acres of cultivation there must be 1 acre 
1 rood of waste. 

99.5. “ Village A requires eight ploughs to provide for 

its ctdtivation at the standard rate of 5 acres per ploughs It 
has within its area 10 acres of waste, and the whole of t.Tiia is 
necessary to meet the requirements of the cattle of these 
ploughs. This land will always remain imculturable, and at 
3 annas an acre, the rate fixed, the owner wth have to pay 
Re. 1-14-0 for it to Government. 

996. “ Village B also requires eight ploughs for its cul¬ 

tivation, but it has twice the quantity, viz. 20 acres, of waste. 
Of this 10 acres only, as in the first case, are required for the 
necessary complement of cattle, and for this the proprietor 
will also have to pay Re. 1-14-0 as revenue. There remain 10 
acres of waste beyond the cattle requirements, but which 
under the rule which we at first adopted will still have been 

43f 
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assessed at 3 annas an acre. This land the proprietor would at 
once break up, and would of course derive a considerable profit 
upon it, much to the envy of the owner of village A, who 
had no such lucrative reserve. The old rule, therefore, was 
manifestly objectionable, because in the first place it deprived 
Government of a portion of its fair dues, and in the next 
place it caused the owner of village A much envy; and it 
was to obviate these objections that we devised the plan of 
estimating how many ploughs were required to cultivate a 
village, and having done this, to allow to the cattle of each 
plough a certain amount of waste land at the nearly nominal 
rate of 3 annas per acre, assessing the excess of waste be¬ 
yond what was so required at the reasonable rate of 13 annas 
per acre. By this uniform and equitable rule the interests of 
Government are protected, the people are liberally treated, 
and there is no room left for petty jealousies amongst the 
neighbouring proprietors. 

997. This general method has never been departed 
from to the disadvantage of the proprietor—that is, the 
amount justified by our rule has in no instance been exceeded; 
but in several villages, where the waste was compara¬ 
tively extensive, it has been somewhat relaxed, where it 
appeared that the present capabilities might be overtaxed 
by having annually to meet from the present time so consi¬ 
derable a sum.” 

998, There were, however, some few exceptions, in 
which present capabilities rather seem to have been over¬ 
looked in the consideration of future possibilities. These 
were resumed grants with little or no cultivation in them, 
some of which were assessed either as follows or in a similar 
manner:— 

^‘This Weeran village was given to the talukdars of 

..under the old grant rules, but they have failed to clear it 

in accordance with the conditions. The Financial Commissio¬ 
ner in his No. dated...has therefore directed it 

to be assessed and settled with the talukdars* I have 
applied three methods fcur the discovering of an appropriate 
jama: Isi, supposing all the lands to be cultivated by resi¬ 
dents, after the manner of ne^hbouring villages, the jamas 
would amosmt to Bs. 1^0; 2»d, supposing that all lands 
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taken up by non-residents from neighbouring villages, the 
jama would be Es. 1,441; 3rd, supposing we apply our usual 
local rule for assessing jungle, the demand would be Rs. 82. 
The average of these three calculations gives Rs. 139. There 
is no chance, owing to the joint ownership, of residents settling 
in the village; but both owners have adjoining villages, 
and they will have no difficulty in making this a good non¬ 
resident village; so the non-resident jama (which is very near 
the average jama also) may well be taken, for it gives a rate 
of Rs. 1-4-0 per acre only. I therefore fix the demand at 
Rs. 145.” 

999. These cases, as has been once already said, are 
exceptional, but they appear to require mention as showing 
what Mr. Camegy considered might probably be done even 
with land in respect of which the conditions of the grant 
rules were not thought worth fulfilling, and as showing that 
Mr. Carnegy apparently thought that even a higher rate 
than that given by the usual local rule might be safely used 
in the assessment of waste lands, whereas, further on, even the 
propriety of the latter rate will have to be discussed. 

1000. As to assessable groves, i.e. groves in excess of the 
OroTes owr 10 per 10 per cent, of the total area of a viUage, 

it is enough to say they have been treated 

as waste land. 

1001. And as to sayer, spontaneous produce of some 

value is to be found in tracts along the 

Gogra, but these are in manjhas, respect¬ 
ing which see para. 1002, and elsewhere such produce is 
exteemely scarce. “ No items of sayer which ordinarily fall 
under the oriental designations' of julkur, bunkur, and 
phulkur,” says Mr. Camegy, “have been found of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be recognized as revenue assets. Nor 
mve ^ the fees on looms (kaghaie) and houses (ghar- 
cUwan) been taxed. The latter fees, indeed, on a reference from 
tins district, contrary to the former custom of the coun¬ 
try and to the practice of the older provinces, have been 
aeba^ed from registry in the settlement records in Oudh, 
and have consequently ceased to be property that can be liti- • 
gated m the courts of the province. The collections of 
piopiietors from marts have also been excluded from taxation.” 
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in another place also Mr. Camegy says that “sayer is 
a nominal item only, and I doubt if the "whole admitted 
sayer receipts of the pargana proprietors, setting aside loom 
tax and bazaar dues, of which "we take no account, amount to 
Ks. 100. Moh"wa trees are here exceptional; mangoes are not 
sold; most of the jhils are annually drawn dry, so that fish 
have no chance of propagating; and there are only a few salt 
pans which have not been used in our day.” 

1002. There is still a particular class of lands to which 

the ordinary method of assessment is 

not altogether applicable, and which 
therefore calls for separate remark—I mean manjhas. These 
are to be found in several villages along the Gogra, and they 
are all "very much alike, low-lying tracts intersected often 
by broad streams, branches of the Gogra, or back-waters of 
the river; liable to inundation in the rainy season, where 
not steadily under water at that time; and consequently 
uninhabited, or bearing only a few mat huts or cane-sheds 
run up year by year after the subsidence of the river. The 
soil varies even in contiguous or the same fields, from the 
stiffest clay to the purest sand, and the cultivation is excess¬ 
ively precarious. Rice is most commonly gro"wn in the 
kharif, being followed in the rabi by varieties of mixed crops, 
wheat, barley, peas, gram, flax, teora and others, being perhaps 
all pr^t together in the hope that if the season prove bad for 
some it may suit others better. Arhar is very rare; cane 
and melons (paras. 127 and 135) are not uncommon. Irriga¬ 
tion is almost unknown owing to the inherent moisture of the 
soil, and for the same reason there is little to fear for the 
crops from frost, but they are more than usually subject to 
blight. Rents naturally vary very much, being sometimes 
paid in kind, and, where paid in money, running from annas 8 or 
9 the standard blgah to the ordinary rate on good goind. The 
uncultivated land again varies from bare tracts of sand to 
densely covered tracts of jhao and kaseri, the latter being 
valuable for fuel, thatching, and grazing (para. 34). 

1003. The first of such tracts to come "under assessment 
was in the Akbarpur tahsil, in the report on which are 
detailed at some length the principles on which it was consi¬ 
dered they should be assessed. These "were briefly as 
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rezards miarated Imd, that aj ™ 

aUowauoe should be made for the faet. Where the 

submerslou did not last for more than a &y or 4™^^, 
allowance was not thought necessary. Where it lasted for 
several days, an eighth, and where the «om were eice^iugly 
precarious^ fourth, was to be deducted from the estimated 
eross rental. As to waste land, it was reckoned, on the basis 
Sf the value of the jhao and kaseri, that it would yield a 
revenue of Ee. 1-4-0 per blgahnear Fyzabadand of 4 annas 
in outlying localities. 


1004. These rules, however, were not generally observed; 
in some cases the amended jamabandis were accepted j in 
others the pargana rate on pdlo was applied to all the culti¬ 
vation : and in others again some other aU-rouad rate. Nor was 
any uniform rule adhered to for uncultivated land. The pro¬ 
priety of the rate proposed for the latter is thus not of much 
importance. It may, however, be stated that from recent 
enquiries in connection with the re-assessment of manjhas under 
the roles relating to alluvion and diluvion, it would appear 
too high. Most of the manjhas near Fyzabad have been for 
some years under Government management, and parts of 
them have been leased for amounts fixed by auction. Taking 
these leases, and the actual receipts in manjhas not leased, it 
■would not appear that, even in this locality, the uncultivated 
land is, to the landlord, worth no more than 2 or 2^ annas per 
b%gaK Fortunately however, though there is now a great 
deal of it, most of it has only recently been thrown up, and 
thus there happened to be very little of it for the revenue 
rate of Ee. 1-4-0 to be applied to when the pargana it lies in 
■was assessed. 


1005. The cultivation, waste, groves, sayer, and, where 
Determination of the they existed, maujhas, having been thus 
total GoTemment demand, separately assessed, the sum of the 

amounts leviable under the Afferent heads in each village 
gave the Government demand for the village. In accordance 
with the instructions then in force, the total Government 
demand, 51^ per cent, of the gross rental, was fixed and an¬ 
nounced in_ a lump sum, all cesses being included in it, and 
the distinction between those cesses and revenue proper being 
subsequently made in the Settlement oflBce. ° 
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1006. Mr. Camegy’s system of assessment has now 
been fully described, and in great measure in his own words:— 
“ That the system here initiated,” he says in the report in 
which the system is explained, ‘‘has been appreciated in the 
district by those most deeply interested in the result I gather 
from a report of a recent meeting of the Oudh Association, 
when a hope was expressed by the Vice-President that this 
system might be extended to other districts. It may further 
be assumed that the interests of Government have not suffered 
from the fact that as high a result has been obtained here as 
elsewhere in Oudh, while our revenue-rates are double those 
of the recently revised assessment of the neighbouring parga- 
nas of the Gorakhpur district.” 

Part II. —The Eevisioh. 

1007. The results of the assessment wiU be shown fur- 

Eevision of the original fo’* each pargana separately; 

assessment. but as the jamas first proposed have been 

Reasons for the revision, many instances revised, it will be 

better to explain first the causes, nature, and extent of the 
revision. 

1008. The new assessments were declared, “village by 
Original assasament when village,” and introduced at various times 

declared. between April, 1865 and November, 1870. 

They were reported also, by tahsils (the reports being 
afterwards printed) between May, 1866 and March, 1871, 
though, with one exception, para 1277, previous to the orders 
mentioned in para. 1255 no formal sanction appears to have 
been ^ven to any of the proposed assessments. 

1009. In each of the reports, all of which were written 

Camegy the merit is ctoed 
tor the assessments of being as moderate 
as it was possible to make them compatibly with an honest 
r^ard to the due interests of the State. In three of them 
arguments are adduced in support of this view, and in the 
fourth the assessment is thought so low as to require justifi¬ 
cation. In his annual report for the yeaj 1869-70, again, 
Mr. Camegy appeals to the fewness of the suits for adjust- 
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ment of rent as furnishing additional confirmation of the 
lightness of the assessments. 

1010. Except in one pargana, also, of which the cir- 
ADd few objeeiione to it cumstances were peculiar, few objections 

when declared. seem to have been preferred at the time 

of the announcement of the new jamas, and, so far as the 
silence of the revenue-payers was a criterion, there was no 
reason then or for some years after to fear over-assessment, 
or dissatisfaction with the revenue on the part of the landed 
proprietors. 

1011. The test of collections and balances no doubt 

„ , . gave more cause for apprehension. The 

Diffictiltyunts collection, ia, v i 

provmcial annual reports often showed 
heavier arrears in this than in any other district. In 1866, 
the then newly-settled tahsll of Dostpur attracted attention, 
for the balances in it were large, and were said to lie partially 
over a number of small estates. In 1867, it was said that the 
new settlement must be watched in certain districts, of which 
Fyzabad was one. Allusion was also then made to tbe 
tmeatened sale for arrears of rent of a sub-proprietary tenure, 
and in 1868 there was scope for the expression of regret that 
it had been actually necessary to bring to sale the rights and 
interests of the underproprietors in four villages. In 1870 
also, though there were no sales, a less absolute transfer of 
land was compulsorily made. 

1012. In 1872 the revenue was generally paid up, but 
it was in many eases with borrowed money; and in his report 
for that year the Commissioner (Sir T. D. Forsyth) remarked 
that “ in Fyzabad the state of things cannot possibly be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. All talukdars who were rngnar yi n g their 
own estates pmd up in full, either during tbe year or shortly 
after its expiration, and in villages engaging direct with 
Government no balances accrued.” The talukdars, however, 
are said to have paid only with extreme difficulty, and “ in 
almost every case by loans raised at perfectly ruinous interest,” 

and the Commissioner, stating that he himself bad only joined 

the division after tbe expiry of the year then under report, allud¬ 
ed to “ tbe very active measures taken by Mr. Carnegy, ” who 
had been officiating as Commissioner, as having ^^produced 
the result above noticed.” Whether this result could be 
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regarded as satisfactory, looking to the future, he would not 
take upon him to say. "It is doubtless,” he says, "the duty 
of officers to see that the Government receives its dues. But 
where revenue-payers have to borrow money at 24 per cent, in 
order to meet the Government current demand, it is impossi¬ 
ble to shut our eyes to the consequences. Euin, utter 
and irretrievable, cannot be far off, and it behoves us to 
enquire into the causes which, necessitate the resort to such 
usurious loans.” 

1013. But, on the other hand, this state of affairs, bad 
But reftsoQs for tMs Be- R® ^t was, adnaitted of eFiplanation in 
Bides oTer-assegsment. Other ways than the severity of the 

recently introduced assessments. Two of these—default on the 
part of sub-proprietors and the disastrous floods of 1871—are 
stated by the Commissioner in the report first quoted; either 
these or others are mentioned in other annual reports, and a 
nearly exhaustive enumeration of them is given by the Com¬ 
missioner (Mr. G. Ouseley) in his report for 1868, where they 
are described to be the embarrassments and bad management 
of the talukdars as a body and as regards Maharaja Man Singh, 
one of the principal defaulters, his frequent absence at Luck¬ 
now, which, though desirable on public grounds, greatly in¬ 
terfered with the proper management of Ms estate; litigation 
generally, but principally sub-proprietary disputes, first about 
the right to sub-settlement, and then, where this had been 
decreed, about rent, and where it had been rejected, about the 
right to sir ; prevalence of Mgh-caste cultivators and con¬ 
sequently low rents; the adjustment of rents in the first year 
after the introduction of the new assessments; and lastly, the 
difficulty of enforcing the new rents, even when fixed by 
decree, for the enhancement, sometimes great, remained often 
merely nominal. 

1014. In the revenue administration report for the 
year 1873, also, it is stated with regard to Byzabad, that 
“the mistake here does not appear to have been so much that 
there was actual over-assessment (though doubtless cases of 
that kind will be found as in any settlement) as that the 
assessments were too precipitately introduced, and that where 
the enhancement was very large, the full demand was at once 
enforc^ instead of being reached by degrees. The CMef 
Commissioner inclines to the opinion that, speaking generally. 
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the Goremment demand is not more than the fair half-assets, 
and that the assessment was made in consonance with the 
instructions by which the Settlement Officer was at the time 
bound. It has been found unduly severe for the reasons just 
^iven, and further, because in the first years of its enforcement 
the seasons have been exceptionally bad, and because in this 
district the underproprietary tenure is more prevalent than 
elsewhere, and the margin of profit which would suffice where 
there is only one class of proprietor is not perhaps sufficient 
where it has to be divided between two distinct classes. The 
liberal treatment which the land-owners have received with 
the sanction of the Government of India wiU go far towards 
repairing the harm which has been done. The cases of supposed 
over-assessment are under careful investigation by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and the important question whether ordinary 
principles of assessment are suitable to sub-settled estates and 
those in which there are many sub-proprietors is receiving 
anxious attention.” 

1015. Thus there were known to be many other things 
than over-assessment to account for difficulty in the collection 
of the land revenue. But at the same time they were recog¬ 
nized as reasons why the revenue demand should be felt 
“ unduly severe” by those who had to pay it, as will be seen 
from the quotation just given, where also it is noticed “ cases 
of supposed over-assessment” had been brought forward. 
From these and other similar cases arose the necessity for 
the revision referred to in para. 1007’, and it must now be 
explained what these cases were. 

1016. No complaints of over-assessment appear to have 
Original assessment when been made up to the year 1872. In 

fimtcaUed in question December of that year, however, two 
cases, relating to the villages of Saidpur ITmran and Delhi 
Saraiyan, came before the Commissioner in connection with 
Ae proposed compulsory sale of those villages; and as the 
Commi^ioner was of opinion that they appeared to demand 
rehet, they were sent to the then Settlement Officer, 
Mr. Ferrar, for report. 

1017. A few months afterwards, these cases beino- still 

P'^sposed of, some petitions complain- 
' mg ot over-assessment were filed in the 

445 " 
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Settlement office. They were only three in number however, 
and the petitioner, Darogha Eamdhan, was “ the sole proprie¬ 
tor of his villages and a man of substance.” Mr. Ferrar, 
for reasons recorded, in the first instance rejected his petitions; 
but he appealed, and they were sent back for further 
enquiry. 

1018. It appears, also, that though these were the first 
petitions filed in the Settlement office, others were, in April, 
already in existence in that of the Commissioner. 

1019. As these last were the first petitions filed, it would 
be interesting to know what led to their presentation; but unfor¬ 
tunately this cannot be stated with any certainty. There 
appears reason, however, to believe that it was more or less 
due to the Commissioner, Mr. Carnegy, not having felt him¬ 
self justified in sanctioning temporary relief to the sufferers by 
the heavy floods of 1871. 

1020. To return to Darogha Ramdhan’s petitions; owing 
to the necessity for local investigation they were obliged to lie 
over till December, 1873, nor up to that time were any orders 
passed on other petitions then pending that might have afforded 
encouragement to complaints. In the interval between 
April and December (during three months of which Mr. 
Ferrar was absent on privilege leave), however, a great many 
more petitions were registered in the Commissioner’s office, 
and at the end of the year, orders having been received that 
they were to be enquired into, they were sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner and Settlement Officer for disposal. 

1G21. About this time His Excellency the Viceroy visited 

Great influx petitions. L^clmow, and in cousequence of the 
enquiry which followed into the heavy 
revenue balances, and the remission of a fourth of the revenue 
of the year, the rumour got abroad that the assessments were 
to be revised. The consequence was that petitions began to 
pour into the Settlement office, and that not only from revenue- 
payers, but also from sirdars, birtias, and every sort of petty 
occupant. The circumstances of many mah^s and sub-mahdls 
also were brought to the notice of the Settlement Officer by the 
Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of Encumbered 
Estates, which had attracted their attention by default. 
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1022. The remainder of that camping season Mr. 

ProcedBre in conse- laying ^de his judicid work, 

qmeiice *doptei. to looking into the oDjections, ana, to 

make the most of his time, visited and spent some days 
more or less, in four or five different parganas with which he 
was not so well acquainted as others, ” and, while the wear 
ther permitted, made local enquiries in numerous villages and 
from all classes of the population in the rural districts. 

1023. Still, however, objections continued to be brought 
forward, and “many, very many, of them were apparently 

frivolous and vexatious...for it became the fashion to 

object to the assessment. A man was laughed at by his 
friends who had not put in his ‘ sangmi ’ petition. It cost no¬ 
thing but the scribe’s fees and six annas in talabana.” 

1024. Notice was accordingly issued (at the end of 
May) that for the future a deposit would have to be lodged 
with each petition, to be returned if the petition proved to 
be well founded, but otherwise to be forfeited in whole or 
part, to compensate Government for the loss the examination 
of the petitions entailed upon it. 

1025. A temporary lull was the result, though a partial 
one only, which lasted through June and July. Early in 
August, however,-notice was issued that the deposit would 
cease to be levied, but at the same time it was intimated that 
petitions would cease to be received after the end of the 
month, and hundreds were consequently put forward in the 
interval. 

1026. Practically, the remaining days of the native 
month of Sdwan were allowed as days of grace, but after the 
termination of that month the receipt of petitions, as an ordi- 
naiy thing, stopped. 

1027’. The door having closed to them atFyzabad, how¬ 
ever, not a few zemindars found their way to Lucknow and 
preferred petitions in the office of the Chief Commissioner, by 
whose instructions they were forwarded here for disposal. In 
November, 1875, also on a reference by the Officiating Com* 
missioner, it was directed that petitions should be received 
as long as the Settlement Officer was engaged in revising the 
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assessment, and any thereafter offered were at once admitted 
until February, 1S76 ; after which, in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions then received, any petitions presented were referred to 
the Commissioner before further action was taken upon them. 
Several petitions had thus to be referred, but they mostly 
concerned villages or parts of villages (in which the talukdar 
was the only proprietor) in two estates under Government 
management, Mahdona and Birhar (Babu Shiopargash Singh), 
and as they would but for special reasons have been put in by 
the Superintendent of Encumbered Estates in 1874, they were 
all admitted. 


Total number of petitions 
filed. 

annexed statement. 


1028. Details of the number and 
nature of petitions are given in the 
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1029. These petitions fall under two main heads: (a) 

^ ... r ,1 those relating to villages, chaks, or shares 

Petitions fall under two . & *? zt . i e i i 

main heads: (a) mauzas, in either 01 these; and ( 0 ) parcels 01 land. 
&c.; (4) paioeis of land. Regarding thelatter Mr.Ferrar explained 
in a memorandum written in 1874 that the course followed with 
them was that they came in for their share in any modification 
of assessment which might be made in the entire village. He 
pointed out that they often lay in talukdari villages, which were 
not subsettled, and if, as appears to have been then thought 
possible, the assessments of such villages were to be allowed to 
stand, he was of opinion a separate enquiry should be made as 
to the smaller holdings. Such villages, however, were not 
excluded from revision, and as the interception of assets by the 
holders of sub-tenures was a common reason for the assessment 
being felt heavy by the superior proprietor, most villages in 
which such tenures were numerous came under objection on the 
part of the latter. There has thus seldpm, if ever, been occasion 
on account of petty sub-tenures to increase the number of 
villages otherwise under examination. 

It is clear also that even where these sub-tenures led to 
Thefonnarotiiy described B'My absolute reduction as distinct from 
in this report. the mere redistribution of the revenue 

demand they affected the jama of some mauza. The account 
that has to be given of the revision of assessment may there¬ 
fore be confined to mauzas and the mahdls in which they are 
grouped. 

1030. The number of petitions even of this last class 

is 2,645. It was never apprehended. 
Number o£ petitions of however, that all of these, or even of 
this class. thosc among them in which the revenue 

demand was really felt by the zamindars to be severe, would 
disclose cases of over-assessment. It 
Demand sometimes felt ^,een Seen that it was Well known 

i^riy high. eveu betore complaints agamst the 

assessment began to be lodged, that 
there were other causes than an unfairly high demand to 
interfere^ with ite working, and at a very early stage of the 
revision it was directed that a distinction should"^ be made be- 

Distinotion between cases tween over-assessment on the one hand 
ovei-aasessment and aU and all other causes on the other. It 
was furttier laid down that only when 
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actual over-assessment existed was the Government demand 
to be reduced, as for other cases special 
fomer'°° con6ned to remedies had Tieen devised, the principal 
of which for this district were the remis¬ 
sion of part of the revenue for the year 1281 fasli (para, 1021), 
and the reduction of the court-fee in suits relating to sub¬ 
tenures (para. 1541). Reversion for a time to the summary 
Jama, which elsewhere occasionally took place, was to have been 
sanctioned here also, had there been sufficient reason, but such 
was not thought to be the case. 

1031. Causes other than over-assessment will be first 
Latter First briefly no- briefly noticed, except that where, as 

sometimes happens, they are also causes 
of over-assessment, they will be left for mention under that 
head. Most of them have been already named (para. 1013) ; 
they may be summed upas follows :—(1) the embarrassed con¬ 
dition of landholders, even before the settlement commenced; 
(2) various branches of settlement operations, including, 
but not confined to, increase of the revenue demand ; (3) pre¬ 
mature introduction of that demand ; and (4) an extraordinary 
run of bad seasons : the last three of these of course augment¬ 
ing the first. 

1032. The embarrassed condition of landholders has been, 
already described (para. 90) ; the effect upon it of the increase 
of the revenue demand will be more clearly understood by first 
seeing what was the state of affairs when the old demand 
was in force. This is shown in the Commissioner’s report 
for 1868, already quoted-‘'I have known the district since 
annexation, says the Commissioner,and there was always 
difficulty in realizing even the extremely light demand of the 
summary settlement. A system of forestalling has been going 
on all along, i.e., great part of the revenue of one harvest has 
been paid from the collections of rent for the succeeding one,” 
M.ore than one taluka, it has been seen, had to be taken under 
Government management during the summary settlement, 
and at the end of the year 1864-65, before introduction of the 
revised assessments had commenced, the balance sheet showed 
arrears of nearly Es, 36,000. 

1033. Difficulty having been thus experienced in the 
reahzation of the light demand of the summary settlement, it 
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was only to be expected it would be intensified when the new 
demand came into forcoj as the latter, even when not more 
half assets, was generally an advance, and often a very 
large one, upon the former; and progressive jamas, though 
low allowed (para. 1230), were prohibited at the time of the 
irififinal assessment. 

1034. "While the Government demand was thus altered, 
, 00 , by one branch of settlement operations, others conduced 
,0 throw out of gear all the machinery employed in the interior 
)f rnabals in the collection of that demand, and also of the 
•ents upon which it depended. The re-adjustment of this 
nachinery, then, was a necessary preliminary to the introduc- 
ion of the new demand, but to some extent the fact was not 
•ecognized, and, even where it was clearly pointed out (para. 
1488), its importance was not appreciated. 

1034a. The consequence was that, as stated by Mr. 
j'errar in the memorandum already mentioned, the introduc- 
ion of the new assessments was premature. It was so in two 
all over the district, because it took place long 
)efore rights in the soil had been determined ; and secondlv^ 
n nine parganahs, because it took place before the landlords 
lad time to arrange the rents with cultivators and farmers. 

1035. With regard to the first of these, all that was 
■equired in some cases was the defi,nition of what bad been 
>reviously vague and uncertain, but even this was no easy mat¬ 
ter ; and an idea of the vast number of rights that had to be 
letermined may be gathered from the fact that those which 
rave rise to litigation alone exceeded 70,000. 

1036. Of this litigation not a little was bitter and long 
iustained, and added this further to the troubles of the zemin- 
iars, that it caused them to spend much time and money in 
bhe Settlement courts. The time was of importance, for it 
.nterfered with the management of their villages, while, not 
svithstanding the remission of court-fees in settlement suits, 
law expenses were not unfrequently, I fear, heavy. To meet 
hem alienations of land, temporary or permanent, were 
iffecteci and. thus incumbrances were created which even out¬ 
lived the htigation. 
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1037. In talukdari villages, indeed, tlie title of the 
talukdar, quoad the superior right, was unassailable, but sub¬ 
tenures had to be defined in all their number and variety. 
Every such tenure, of which at least the record was desired 
by its owner, necessarily involved a lawsuit, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing compromises on a large scale, a very considerable number 
of claims yet remained to be tried out. Of these, many relating 
to sub-settlements had been decided before the new assessments 
were introduced, but of claims of other sorts those that had been 
decided were the exception, not the rule. Even where titles had 
been decreed again, rents had not been fixed, and thus in 1868 
there was room for the Commissioner to remark that the 
Settlement Officer had made unusual efforts to pass ad interim 
orders in sub-settlement cases and effect adjustment of other 
rents. Nor, where the rents had been settled, did things run on 
quite smoothly, for where rents were raised, not only did the 
enhancement^ as above stated, remain for some time nominal, 
but it even perhaps led to the non-payment of the former 
rent.* If, on the other hand, the sub-proprietor honestly tried 
to pay, he probably found it difficult to do so, for, even where 
the enhancement was the minimum required by law, it was 
often heavy, and, in some cases, of which instances will be 
found in paras. 1590 and 1592, that minimum was much 
exceeded owing to what has been called “judicial over- 
assessment.” 

1038. In non-talukdari mahdls even the superior title 
was open to question. This had first to be defined, and though 
some allowance must be made for what is said in para. 1568, 
statement No. VI appears to show that in a considerable 
number of villages, no less than 2,526, change of ownership 
took place. In such cases, the old story was not uncommonly 
repeated of the ousted party causing the institution of collu¬ 
sive suits, claiming a lot of land as sir, and otherwise resisting 
the decreeholder’s efforts to obtain possession. Where the 
decree was in favour of a community, the difficulty was often 
superadded of disputes among the sharers, whose rights never 


* A striking example of the eflFect of alteration of rents on payment of revenue is to 
be found in the Bhiti estate. In the Majhaura history, the talukdar is described as one of 
the few men of his class who lives within his income and pays Hs reoenue with punctuality. 
When the recent revision commenced he was very heavily in arrears vrith his revenue, 
and the fact was mainly attributed to his inability to realize the rents of his sub- 
proprietors. 


45b 
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too clear, even in continuously held properties, were natur¬ 
ally much more vague in those that had only been recovered 
after some years of dispossession. 

1039. Nor was ownership all that had to be determined; 
in all complex mahals, the de^ition of the lands comprised in 
their mauzawar portions was indispensable, and this is 
explained in para. 1653. 

1040. In many mahdls, again, the lumberdarship came 
under consideration, and changes were made in it, so that the 
management passed into new hands. And lastly, in all 
mahdls, the rights of sharers had to be defined and recorded in 
the khewat. The multitudinous interests often involved 
will be manifest from what has been said in para. 196, and it 
rarely happened that the shares in a rnahd,! and the revenue 
payable upon them remained the same, or even in the same 
proportion to each other, as at the summary settlement, even 
assuming the status quo as regards possession to have been 
maintained. And the result of litigation was sometimes to 
re-introduce sharers who had long been out of possession, 
while, even when this was not the case, transfers of parcels 
of land were made in great numbers, which, though necessary 
in justice to the rightful owner and to his advantage, led to the 
alteration of his previous holding no less than that of his 
adversary. 

1041. It would have been difficult enough, no doubt, to 
realize the enhanced demand had the liability for it been ever 
so clear, and the difficulty was naturally much increased where 
there were numerous sharers, sometimes amounting to hun¬ 
dreds, each of whom jealously endeavoured to protect himself 
against the payment of more than his just share, and that 
share was undefined. This was, I believe, sometimes the prin¬ 
cipal if not the sole cause of default, and when the fact was 
recognized, resort was had to the expedient of a temporary 
rough distribution of the new demand. 

1042 This plan, however, was not always adopted, and 
as it unfortunately happens that while the more complicated 
the construction of a mahdl the greater is the need of the khe¬ 
wat, so also is the difficulty of preparing it greater ; it often 
remained longest incomplete in the very mahdls in which it 
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was most urgently required. While the latest assessments were 
introduced in 1870, thekhewatsof many of the large coparce¬ 
nary mahdis were not completed till 1874, and some of them not 
until after that. 

1043. The second reason for the introduction of the new 
assessment being premature was the insufficiency of the time 
left to landlords to arrange rents with tenants and lessees. 

1044. With respect to tenants-at-will, indeed, there 
should not have been much to do. It is not crediting land¬ 
lords with too much liberality to suppose there are some of 
them who, so long as the Government demand upon their 
estates was very moderate, were content to let their tenants of 
every degree hold on easy terms, and in such eases it was but 
fair that, the Government demand having been raised, a 
re-arrangement of rents should also take place. But, as a 
rule, it would seem that what tenants-at-will were already pay¬ 
ing were full rents, and these formed the basis, more or less, of 
assessment rates; so that, except on the hypothesis of too 
high an estimate of rental, there should not have been scope 
for any general enhancement of them. If, indeed, any margin 
was allowed in the assessment, the assumed rental should 
ha'se been not only not higher, but even lower than the actual, 
and if any alteration of the latter was made, it should have 
been in the direction of redaction. 

1045. But unfortunately a great deal of ladd was in the 
hands of es-zemindars and others at less than full rents, and 
here not only was there room for adjustment of rents, but full 
opportunity for it was urgently demanded. Even in tondfide 
sub-proprietary tenures the rents at which the sub-proprietors 
were entitled to hold were not by any means always the same 
as those previously in force, while there was a lot of other 
land also which, though the occupants paid low rents on it, 
they held only by favour, or, as in the case of land taken up 
by es-zemindars for the first time since annexation, without 
any claim at all. 

1046. Last but not least among the causes that interfered 
with the success of the settlement was an extraordinary run 
of bad seasons, and in fairness to the officers \vho made the 
oidginal assessment it must be mentioned here, though a 
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similar subject, that of ordinary vicissitudes of season, has 
been already under notice. The latter require to be taken 
into account in the estimate of an average rental, but the 
former is generally admitted, to have been such as to try even 
the most moderate and careful assessment, and it was such 
as the assessing officers had no experience of, and they could 
not reasonably be supposed or be expected to foresee.” It 
culminated in the varied calamities of the year 1871. 

These last have been alluded to as having perhaps been 
one of the immediate causes of the revision, and, lest the re¬ 
proach should hence be cast upon the assessment of not being 
able to withstand the strain of a single bad year, it is neces¬ 
sary that the exceptional character of the years preceding 
1871 as here described, and the still more exceptional cha¬ 
racter of that year as described in para. 181, should be clearly 
borne in mind. 

1047. It was not to be expected that the injuries caused 
by these bad seasons, and especially the floods of 1871, could 
be repaired immediately, or that their efiects would be limited 
to a single year. They have left traces which, if not perma¬ 
nent, have not yet at least been altogether obliterated. 

1048. The cultivators rendered houseless by the floods 
often betook themselves to places where they hoped to be safe 
from a similar visitation, and their change of residence not 
improbably led to the relinquishment of their holdings, entire 
purwas being in some instances deserted. Nor did it follow 
that where they again settled they took up new land, for, 
perhaps, their cattle had been destroyed, and they lacked the 
means of replacing it. 

1049. The condition of the land also was affected as 
well as that of the people. Of what happened to lowlands 
an example may be found in para. 1462 and in other places. 
Lands entered in the khasra as cultivated are now fallow and 
choked with Tchas and ranra grass, and are said to have been 
in their present state since and owing to the floods of 1871. 
It is not an uncommon assertion also that even •where kutcha 
wells were in common use or easily practicable before those 
floods, they have ceased to be so since. It is said that the 
soil, especially the sandy stratum which has often to be 
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pierced, become looser, and that wells not lined with 
masonry are more liable than formerly to collapse. 

1050. It was almost inevitable, under the above circum¬ 
stances, that landlords should not find it possible to realize 
rents in full, even if the rent-roll remained unaltered; and 
in at least one large estate it seems the old rents were for a 
time not even nominally maintained, reductions of various 
amounts being allowed in order to afford a chance of recovery 
to the cultivators. The estate Samanpur is not one noted 
for its judicious management, but exactly the reverse. The 
jamabandis, however, often show low rents for 1280 and 1281 
fasli, and the above is the explanation given to me, nor does 
there appear to be any other. 

1051. Before leaving this subject, it will not be unin- 
structive, as an illustration of the effects of a series of bad sea¬ 
sons, even where the difficulty of an enhanced land-revenue 
demand has not had to he encountered, to refer to the present 
condition of agriculture in England. There have been six 
bad years out of the last ten, four in succession ending in 1878 ; 
and though things have been complicated by an unpreceden¬ 
ted concurrence of extremely low prices, yet the succession of 
bad seasons is regarded as the primary and principal cause of 
avriculture being at present in a state of prostration hardly 
paralleled during this century. “ It is quite possible,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield in a recent speech, “as we have known 
from our own experience, that one bad harvest which years 
aoro would have created discontent and great suffering recog- 
n^ed by every class, might be passed over in the altered cir¬ 
cumstances in which we now find ourselves. But you can¬ 
not pass over two; you cannot pass over three and four,” And 
the result of the present state of agriculture is that many 
landlords are granting liberal temporary abatements of rent, 
even where not actuated by better motives, as an alternative 
of having their farms thrown upon their hands, while other 
remedies also are in some places demanded by the former 
class, among which is even a permanent reduction of rents. 

1052. I now come to the revision of assessment. "With 

„ .. , , such a vast number of petitions, it was 

evision o asstosmen. ojjyiously desirable, if not indispensable, 

that fixed principles should be laid down for observance in 
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their disposal. It has been seen that during the camping 
season of 1873-74 Mr. Ferrar tsccupied himself mth enqui¬ 
ries in difierent parts of the disijict, and from the informa¬ 
tion thus obtained, supplemented by subsequent investigations 
arising out of other petitions, he was able in September, 1874, 
to draw up the “ memorandum,” mentioned in para. 1029, on 
the Fyzabad assessment, which was submitted to the Com¬ 
missioner during the course of that month. This was followed 
in December by a note by the Commissioner, Mr. Capper, 
who had himself seen a great portion of the district, and under 
whose superintendence, it may be added, the whole of the revi¬ 
sion was carried out. In this note were detailed the principles 
the Commissioner thought should be observed, and the instruc¬ 
tions he proposed to issue to the Settlement Officer. 

1053. These principles and instructions received the full 
Principles of the revi- approval and sanction of the Local Go- 

vernment in January, 1875, and, with 
the exception of a few subsequent modifications (of details 
rather than of principles), afterwards regulated the manner in 
which the petitions against over-assessment were disposed of. 

1054. The modifications here alluded to were chiefly 
contained in a letter. No. 3227 of the 9th September, 1875, of 
the Personal Assistant to the Chief Commissioner, and that 
letter further requires mention as being, so to say, a landmark 
in the course of the revision. 

1055. Soon after the Hon’ble Mir. Tngliswas appointed 
to officiate as Chief Commissioner, he called for “a report 
on the proposed measures for the revision of assessment in the 
Fyzabad district...showing clearly what progress had been 
made, what remains to be done, and what will be the general 
result.” 

1056. Parenthetically it may be stated that the report 
was submitted by my predecessor, Mr. Ferrar, and as the letter 
in which it is called for was dated the 3rd April, 1875, and Mr. 
Ferrar made over charge of the settlement to me on the 7th 
of that month, it just covered all that had been done up to the 
time of his departure. 

1057. On the submmission of the report, the measures 
described in i|i received the sanction of the Officiating Chief 
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Commissioner, and the revisions which had been made np to 
that time were affirmed by the Personal Assistant’s letter 
No. 3227 above mentioned, 

1058. To return to the principles of the revision. The 
considerations on which they are founded will be more con¬ 
veniently left to be explain^ further on, together with the 
method of their application, and a simple statement of them 
only will be given hera They were as follows, and, so far as 
here given, are applicable to all cases alike, whether previous or 
subsequent to the letter referred to in the last paragraph: — 

(1.) The go-called revision is not the revision of an assess¬ 
ment sanctioned by the chief revenue authority of the province, 
but is merely a re-consideration by the Divisional Commissioner 
cf the propositions of the assessing officers. 

(2.) The data, whether furnished by the amfn or derived 
from other sources, exhibited in No. II are to be as a rule 
accepted as correct; “ none of the amfn’s work need be done 
again, and no field-to-field comparison of jamabandi with khas- 
ra need be attempted; nor is general rectification of rent- 
rates or re-classification of villages required. The plough-rate 

abandoned in.the later assessments may be dropped, but 

for the rest we accept the filgures in form No. II as a whole.” 

(3.) Where the accuracy of the estimated gross rental is 
impugned, the jamabandis for recent years, which have gener¬ 
ally been filed in the tahsil office, are to be carefully examined, 
greater weight being attached to them than was done to 
papers of this kind in the original assessment; and such further 
enquiry as each case admits of is to be made, it being the 
invariable rule that every modification of assessment be 
preceded by careful local investigation by the Settlement 
Officer or his Assistant, except where all that has to be done is 
to correct an error of calculation or postpone temporarily a 
portion of the full demand. 

(4.) The ordinary gross rental having been determined, 
from the jamabandi where possible, and failing this, from other 
data, such allowance as may in each case be found requisite is 
to be made for circumstances that may tend to depreciate it or 
render it liable to fl.uctuation, or necessitate less than the usual 
proportion of it being fixed as the Governnaent demand, viz., 
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(a) intermittent cultivation owing to poorness of soil, (h) pre¬ 
valence of high-caste cultivators, (c) bad debts, (d) vicissitudes 
of season, (e) double or treble property in land, {/) cultivation 
as sir of a large proportion of the lands assessed by the mem¬ 
bers of a numerous resident proprietary community. 

(5.) The examption of waste from assessment, except 
where there is actual realizable profit, or there are such reason¬ 
able grounds for anticipating its reclamation as to justify its 
assessment under the instructions laid down by the Supreme 
Government. 

(6.) In all cases of a great and sudden increase of the reve¬ 
nue demands, the application of the rasadi or progressive 
system. 

(7.) Redistribution of the assessment of a mauza over its 
constituent parts wherever its original distribution appears 
faulty or unequal 

(8.) Retrospective effect wherever the revenue demand 
has manifestly contributed to throw the revenue-payers into 
difficulties and balances have accrued. 

1059. The principles observed having been thus explain- 
ProcGciurB foiiowsd in ed, the next step IS to sho w the procedure 

the revision. hy which they were applied, and though 

in the revisions prior to the letter No. 3227 of the 9th Septem¬ 
ber, 1875, the procedure followed was notin all respects quite 
identical with that afterwards adopted, the points of diver¬ 
gence need not be detailed here. 

1060. When the revision first commenced, each case in 
Sanction reguired lot which any modification of the assess- 

revisions. ment was deemed necessary was submit¬ 

ted for the orders of the Chief Commissioner; shortly after, 
however, it was laid down that there was no objection to such 
cases being dealt with by the Commissioner, and his orders 
were therefore regarded as final (subject to the ultimate sanc¬ 
tion of Government) until in December, 1874, at the instance 
of the Commissioner, power was conferred on the Settlement 
Officer to dispose of petitions without reference to higher 
authority, with the proviso that he should report his proceed¬ 
ings on the completion of each pargana or taluka. This 
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order only remained in force about three months, when it was 
superseded by one which held good until the end of the 
revision, to the effect that the Settlement Officer’s proposals 
■were not to be carried out until the orders of the Local 
Government had been passed upon them. 

1061. While the original assessments were made mau- 
„ .. . „ zaivar, the revisions were made tnahdl- 

tear; to sucii an extent, it shoula per- 
haps be said, as was possible with reference to the way the 
No. II. statements were compiled. It cannot be pretended 
that a thoroughly mahalwar procedure was found feasible. 
One of the first essentials of such a procedure would be the 
collection together and simultaneous treatment of all the 
sub-divisions of a mahsil. But however much more closely 
connected, from an assessment point of view, the sub-divisions 
of a rnahal may be than those of a mauza, the No. II. state¬ 
ments as a natural consequence of a mauzawar assessment 
are entirely mauzawar; and thus, so to say, the mahalwar 
elements of a mauza are so held in combination with each 
other that their “ elective affinity” has no opportunity of 
coming into play. To render this possible, the decomposi¬ 
tion of the mauza into its constituent elements would have 
been necessary; or, in other words, separate No. II. state¬ 
ments would have had to be prepared in every case in which 
a mauza is divided between two or more mahdls. Time, 
labour, and expense were all against such a course in a revision 
like that recently made. 

1062. Nor is it implied that this should have been done 
in the original assessment. It was not required by, if it was 
not opposed to, the instructions then in force. But whether 
at another settlement, it would not rei>ay time, labour, and 
expense in many cases is at least an open question. Axiom 
though it be that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts, 
it is hardly less so that in assessment the whole obtained 
from separately made parts is not, or should not, always be 
identical with the whole made collectively without regard to 
its different parts. The course suggested would not, indeed, 
be requisite even in ail sub-divided villages, for sometimes the 
sub-divisions are manifestly very similar, and it would only 
require a little exercise of judgment to find out Avhere the 
occasion for it existed. 


46f 
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1063. With such a material exception, it cau hardly be 
said -without qualification that the re-vision -was mahd,l-svar. 
The difficulty arising from these sub-divided villages, how¬ 
ever, was not universal, for 2,420 villages are held by single 
mahdls; in some instances, also, all the fractions of a -village 
came imder objection, and the totals of the separate calcula¬ 
tions for each of them admitted of easy comparison with 
No. II. without any alteration of its present form, and in 
other instances again, where sufficient reason existed, a par¬ 
tial analysis of the No. II. data was made. And all excep¬ 
tions admitted, there will be no want of accuracy in saying 
that endeavours were made to fix on each mauza or sub-di-vi- 
sion of a mauza an assessment suited, not only to its local 
position and agricultural features, but also to the circum¬ 
stances of the mahdl of which it is a component portion, and 
that the effect of the assessment on each mahdl as a whole 
-was separately examined and considered. 

1064. In the reception of petitions, to begin with, such 

^^ , a decomposition of mauza and mahdl 

into their constituent elements as is allu- 
ded in para. 1061 was aimed at, and petitioners were required 
-to file separate petitions for each distinct portion of the mau¬ 
za or mahdl which their objection covered. If a single 
petition embraced a whole mahdl, a separate one was 
demanded for each mauzawar sub-division; while on the other 
hand, if, as sometimes hapj)ened, two or more mahdls clubbed 
together and offered a joint petition for all their shares in a 
mauza, this -was split up into separate ones for the various 
mahdlwar portions. A form was drawn up by my predeces¬ 
sor which each petitioner was required to fill in, and this 
furnished the above particulars with others also which need 
not be enumerated here. 

1065. In further pursuance of the same plan, I had. 
Revision record how except for the Surhurpur pargana, a dual 

record formed consisting of two distinct 
sets of statements; specimens of both are attached. 
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Mimt. Ahran Sobans, Pabgana Pachhimb^th. 

Mahipat Singh, Lambardar. 

Mah41 consists of— 


Manzfi. 

Share. 

Summaiy 
(jama mal.) 

Regnl tr jama 
(mal sewai) 
jama. 

1 Jama now 
proposed 
(mal sewai). 


B. b. k. a. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

1. Ahr»n 

1 13 19 18 

156 12 0 

120 12 0 

119 0 0 

2. Akhalptir 

10 0 0 0 

38 12 0 

72 8 0 

51 4 0 

8. Blmrtpttr 

Entire 

255 0 0 

235 0 0 

235 0 0 

4* Falta Lolumi 

7 6 5 0 

507 0 0 

713 0 0 

632 .8 0 

5. Sagar Patti 

0 6 5 11 

20 0 0 

19 15 0 

19 15 0. 

6. EaliaDpur, Keotali, 

2 18 4 14 

... 

31 5 0 

31 5 0 

7. Moghispar 

Entire 

55 0 0 

172 0 0 

85 0 0 

8. Narinda>Bhada ... 

0 4 15 13 

6 10 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

9. Hardoia •«. 

Entire 

751 12 0 

1,060 0 0 

923 0 0 

7otal •»« 


1,790 14 0 

2,430 S 0 

2,162 0 0 









Mauza Einwahan, Mahdl Khajurhat, Pargana Hamli Oudh. ffadhast No, 637. 
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1066. The first of these is a series of lists shomng the 

name and component parts of each 

Mahalwax statement. j 1 

mahal, the summai’y and regular jama or 
each of those parts, and also the extent to which objections 
were filed concerning them. One of these lists forms a kind 
of preface to, and is the foundation of, all purely mah^lwar 
proceedings connected with its own mahaL 

1067. The other set of statements embraces separate 

, tabulated forms for all mauzas or sub- 

Mauzawar Btatement. ,. . . a x t. r. • • , 

divisions 01 them, bringing together 
within a small compass such separate data relating to them as 
were readily procurable : and this is the foundation of all mau- 
zawar proceedinga It has been remarked above that jama- 
bandis have usually been filed in the tahsil for some years 
past (since 1278 fasli), and from these, the petitions, the settle¬ 
ment misl, and the office registers, the following particulars 
were collected : (a) name of village; (6) name of mahdl; (c) 
name of pargana; (d) fractional sWe of mahdl; (e) name of 
petitioner ; (f) his status, i.e., whether superior or subordinate 
proprietor ; (g) summary and revised assessment of the whole 
village and the mabal share of both; (A) date of introduction 
of the revised demand ; (*) date of completion of kbewat; (j) 
grounds of objection to the present assessment; (k) total area 
of cultivation in the share according to the khationi; (/) 
details of jamabandi rents and areas, each tenure being shown 
separately ; (m) caste of cultivators of the asdmiwar lands ; (n) 
rent-rates shown in the jamabandi; (o) parcels of l an d decreed 
as shown in the khationi or judicial ffie. 


1068. The first set of statements speaks for itself; a few 
notes will not be out of place about the latter. Practional 
shares seem simply stated, hut para. 1663 is important to 
remember, though I have endeavoured, where there is room 
for doubt, to show to what unit reference is made. Of the jamas 
shown in this (and also in the mahdlwar statement), one, the 
regular, includes cesses ; the other, the summary, is the ^hare 
revenue demand. The reason for this is that the former was 
as explained in para. 1005, fixed in a lump sum at Simper cent 
of the gross rental, without distinction of cesses, and was thus 
entered in the No. II. statements. This 51|- per cent., however 
had no exact equivalent at the summary settlement; the l-i per 
cent, on gross rental then only partially existed (in the^road 
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cess, 1 per cent, on the revenue demand), and, as such even, 
was part of cesses amounting in all to just 13 per cent.; and 
as my space was too small for explanation, the simplest way 
appeared to use the bare revenue demand, the word mdl being 
affixed to it to obviate confusion. With respect to the sum¬ 
mary jama, that of an entire village is always given in the state¬ 
ments, but that of a share is occasionally omitted. The mean¬ 
ing of this generally is that during the summary settlement 
this particular share escaped payment altogether, the burden 
falling upon others. And even where the jama of a share is 
stated, it does not always show an actual demand, being some¬ 
times only the result of a distribution of the summary jama 
made during the present settlement by kanungos or the settle¬ 
ment office in cases such as those just mentioned. 

1069. The grounds of objection are hardly as explicit as 
could be desired; but this is not surprising, as the great 
majority of the people are wholly unacquainted with the calcu¬ 
lations the assessment rests on. Inundations, depredations of 
monkeys, and the general charge of misclassification of soils by 
the flTTifn, are among the commonest grounds of objection where 
any specification is attempted; but this is not idways done, and 
petitioners frequently content themselves with vague generali¬ 
ties, and perhaps only the broad assertion that the jama is 
very heavy. 

1070. The khationi area is given as a useful and not 
always unnecessary means of detecting imperfect jamabandis. 
In one of the first estates to come under revision I sometimes 
found an altogether inexplicable omission of as much as a 
hundred bigahs from the jamabandi The khationi, however, 
a fact of wMch I did not become aware until many of these 
statements had been prepared, does not appear invariably to 
show as cultivation only what was assessed as such. The 
latter is based on the Idiasra and includes only what was 
cultivated at measurement; the former, as will be seen by para. 
1652, includes sometimes land only brought under cultivation 
after measurement In this way analysis even of the khationi 
area sometimes became necessary. 

1071. The details of the jamabandis are intended to show 
separately every sort of tenure existing in the share they be¬ 
long to. A classification of this kind on a limited scale appears 
to have'been thought of in No. II., in which there is a column 
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for "as^miwar, rent-free, and sirbut this is in some parganas 
uniformly, and in others not unfrequently, blank, and though 
the omission is to some extent supplied in the corrected jama- 
bandis, these are compiled for the village as a whole, and make 
no distinction between the different mahals having shares in it. 
Similarly in connection with the caste of tenants, though it is 
alluded to in the “ miscellaneous remarks” in No. II., it is not 
shown whether what is said holds equally good for all shares 
in the village, and, moreover, it is not clear in what proportion 
the various castes are found. The lists now given indeed stop 
short of full detail; but they probably go as far as is wanted 
for any practical purpose. They show separately the Brahman 
and the Chattri, the Kurmi and Murao, the !^ewat (not un¬ 
common in some parganas) and the Ahir, all besides being 
grouped together under the one head of “other castes.” The 
rent-rates are quoted as bearing upon the quality of the indivi¬ 
dual villages or sub-division, upon the rates prevalent in other 
sub-divisions of the same village, and also more remotely upon 
the rates employed in the assessment of the pargana. 

1072. The entries in the space for “subordinate rights 
decreed” are frequently different from those in the columns of 
the jamabandis showing subordinate rights. For this, how¬ 
ever, there are various reasons. One is no doubt that the for¬ 
mer is sometimes blank when it should not be, and the expla¬ 
nation here is probably that the settlement misl was not in. 
the office, and could not be obtained by the time the statement 
was required for use. Again, the khationis had often been 
completed years before the revision, and decrees passed during 
the interval of course found no place in the khationis. The 
jamabandi columns, moreover, should contain all subordinate 
rights, whether decreed or not; the khationi only professes to 
show the former. And lastly, the jamabandi shows cultiva¬ 
tion only, while the decreed area taken from the khationi 
sometimes includes also uncultivated land, of which, however, 
no detail is given. 

1073. The spaces for the date of introduction of the 
assessment and of the completion of the khewat were not much 
used. The former was principally intended for comparison 
with the latter, while the latter was not to be obtained with¬ 
out more trouble than it was worth ; for it would at best have 
been of little practical use, as the introduction of the revised 
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demand before khewats were completed was not one of the 
points to be considered in the recent reyision, haying been 
otherwise allowed for. 

1074. With regard to the treatment of petitions as their 
Mode of invcstigition of tum come round, the ordinary course 

petitions. -nras to examine the tahsil jamabandis 

and check them in such respects as seemed necessary, including 
reference to the decrees for parcels of land entered in the khati- 
oni; in sub-settled yillages consult the judicial files to see 
what light they threw on the rents paid under natiye rule and 
during the summary settlement; summon the petitioner and 
his patwd.ri (and in sub-settlement cases the superior proprie¬ 
tor or his agent) and hear what they had to say,and examine 
No. II. If a primd facie case of oyer-assessment was not then 
made out, the matter was at an end ; if it was, a local investi¬ 
gation was made and the petition then disposed o£ The order 
here given for the various steps was followed when convenient, 
but occasionally, perhaps not unfrequently, departed from. 

1075. Such, briefly, are the principles and procedure 
Principles and procedure obsci'ved in the revision. They call for 

explained. Several explanatory remarks, in which 

some prominence will be given to Mr. Ferrar’s memorandum 
of September, 1874, and Mr. Capper’s note of December of the 
same year, as these together formed the groundwork of the 
method of revision adopted. 

1076. ' First of all, then, there was no general revision- 
Pirsfc principle; no general Speaking of IMr. Camegy s assessment, 

revision. Mr. Ferrar says:—“ I have on frequent 

occasions expressed an unfavourable opinion as to the system 
adopted by Mr. Carnegy, and that opinion is still unchanged. 
The more I have seen of the system, the more convinced I am 
that it must be condemned for this reason if for no other, that 
it was based too much on arbitrary estimates and too little on 
actuals; on arithmetical calculations in the closet rather than on 
field inspections. And supporting me in my opinion, I have Mr. 
Carnegy’s admission in para, 24 of the tahsil Fyzabad Eeport:— 

“ It has been found by experience that on the zemindars 
making the discovery that our earlier assessments were based 
more on deduced statistics {i,e. on statistics which might have 
been compiled in Lucknow, or London, or anywhere) than 
on the soil ernries of the field register, <&c., &c. 
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'‘And not only this, but also I have the opinions of the 
Settlement Commissioner and of the Chief Commissioner in 
1864 not approving of the system: vide para. 70 of former's 
No, 2985, dated 4th July, 1864, to Chief Commissioner, and 
latter’s reply. No. 2258, dated 18th idem, paras. 20 and 21,” 

1077. Mr. Ferrar also thought it was to be regretted 
that more account was not taken of the village rent-rolls, and 
that, though the settlement instructions required that special 
allowance should be made in certain cases, they had been 
neglected by Mr. Camegy, with the result in such cases of the 
Government denand being pitched too high. 

1078. But still, while condemning the system of assess¬ 
ment, he did not disapprove generally of the assessments 
which resulted from it. On the contrary, he states that when 
he first joined the district, he had been of opinion that “with 
fine water communication afforded by the Gogra running down 
to Bengal, the Tons running through Azamgarh, and the 
Gumti running through Jaunpur and Benares: with metalled 
roads running to Lucknow and Gonda and to Sultdnpur and 
Allahabad, with good country roads traversing the district 
in all directions, and with a railway running throughout the 
entire length of the district, I believed that the zemindars 
could without difficulty pay Bs. 2 per cultivated acre. And 
in September, 1874, he stiU believed “they could do so, pro¬ 
vided they got a fair start, which, however, they have never 
got yet, ” owing to premature introduction of the new assess¬ 
ments ( para. 1034 ) and a run of b^ seasons (para. 1046). He 
says, further, also, “ there are cases in which on examination the 
assessment would be found to be under the half assets,” though 
he did not suppose Government would “order an examination 
into all the very good villages in order to raise their jamas.” 

1079. Consequently he did not propose any radical 
alteration of the system of assessment; the tests founded on 
deduced data (the deduced and plough jamas) had after a time 
been cast aside even in the original assessment, and it was 
only necessary that the other tests, the soil, the class, and the 
rent-roll jamas, should be generally, though with some excep¬ 
tions, used in the calculation of a gross rental, and relief 
applied where the assessment might for any special reason appear 
heavy, “as undoubtedly it would be found in individual cases.” 

47r 
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1080. In tis letter forwarding officially Mr. Ferrar’s 
Memorandum, Mr. Capperstated that he was not “ prepared to 
support Mr. Ferrar’s repeated opinion, that the Fyzabad district 
does or can pay to the malguzar on an average Rs. 4 for every 
acre cultivated, which alone would justify an average revenue 
demand of Rs. 2 per acre, ” for “ Fyzabad with all its natural 
advantages a n d its consequent large population is miserably poor 
as a whole.” But in other respects he expressed his full concur¬ 
rence in Mr. Ferrar’s view as to the extent of the revision 
required. “ The assessment of no pargana,” he says, “ has been 
technically reported by the Divisional Commissioner of Revenue 
or approved by Financial Commissioner, or Chief Commissioner 
as tile superior revenue authority of the province, and therefore 
the so-called revision now in progress may be considered as 
the result of demand for further information required by the 
Commissioner before signifying his approval of the assess¬ 
ment, and it is in this light I have personally considered it. 

1 have always contended it is not the revision of an assess¬ 
ment sanctioned by the chief revenue authority of the pro¬ 
vince, but is merely a reconsideration by the Divisional 
Commissioner with, among other things, the light gained 
hy the subsequent extraordinary cycle of disastrous seasons.” 

1081. Mr. Capper pointed out that, this being the charac¬ 
ter of the revision, it was also limited in extent. Comment¬ 
ing on Mr. Ferrar’s remark about arbitrary estimates, it is a 
subject for much regret, he says, “that the assessment should 
have been based on a cong^meration of various calculations, 
which different Settlement Officers had reported as useful 
tests wherewith to check returns which had been given to 
them as representing actual assets, or their estimated cor¬ 
rections of these papers;”and elsewhere he says the substi¬ 
tution of such calculations for the real basis of assessment 
proved to be the main reason of the cry for revision. Still 
he did not consider that the result extended beyond the 
uneven distribution of the Government demand, or that the 
pressure of the assessment was due to any general over-esti¬ 
mate. No systematic revision entailing preparation of fresh 
field records was therefore thought necessary, and the revision 
actually effected was, as a general rule, confined to “ villages 
where special complaint was made.” There were some excep¬ 
tions, but they were mostly of the following kinds: the 
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Commissioner (on an application for sanction to the sale of a 
tenure for revenue default or in execution of a decree for rent) 
directed tliat an assessment should be examined, or the 
Deputy Commissioner or Superintendent of Encumbered 
Estet^ drew attention to an apparent over-assessment. Where 
again, on the examination of a single share in a village, a 
reliction appeared justified, it was, if necessary, extended to the 
whole village. "Where, again, any manifest error or omission 
was detected, it was of course rectified. 

1082. The No. II. data now come under consideration. It 
Second principle : No. II. has been said they were to be accepted as 

d»ta generally accepted. correct, but this refers Only to the primary 
data, not to the manner of their application or combination. 

1083. The amln’s data are the first that call for remark. 
No II. dau: Amin’s In the later assessments thcse Were gene- 

rally considered to be accurate, and, 
though in the earlier they were often held of little account, 
or altogether neglected as unreliable, owing to the inexperience 
of the amin, it is doubtful whether this was not done oftener 
than was necessary; the amin’s work was not left to depend 
on their experience alone, but was subsequently checked by 
various officers , paras. 935-938). In the recent revision, 
it is true, acomplainfc of misclassification of lands by the 
am in was not uncommon, but it was seldom based on actual 
mistakes the petitioners claimed to have detected. In Surhur- 
pur, the first pargana to come under revision, and also one of 
the first survey^, I called in each case for a list of the fields 
alleged to be misdescribed, and the result was that the 
objection was in many instances withdrawn or thrown on the 
broad shoulders of the petition-writer, and in others the total 
amount of the land was so small that the misdescription, if real, 
could not have had any appreciable effect on the assessment. 

1084. The amin’s data include classifications of both 
natuial and coiwentional soils. The former are, indeed, shown 
in two ways, in actual quantities and in percentages, and the 
two do not always agree; the former is then, of course, the 
more accurate. In this classification, loam, clay, and sand are 
respectively the first, second, and third class soils ; so that the 
first, in respect of its chemical composition, lies between the 
other two, in one side gradually merging in the third, and 
there is, I think, rather a tendency to extend its limit too far 
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in that direction. In the “ conventional classification ” in No. 
II. the terms goind, majhar, and p£lo are used, but these are 
precisely identical -with jamai, kauli, and farda (the latter 
being, indeed, those ordinarily given in the khasra), and are 
consequently virell suited for the application of average rates 
(para. 964). Under each of these heads is given a detail of 
irrigated and unirrigated land, and as this depends in some 
measure upon the rainfall of the year, as also, indeed, does the 
extent of cultivation, it would apparently be a useful addi¬ 
tion to No. II. to note in it the year in which the survey was 
made and the rainfall of that year. 


1085. The deduced data deal with manure and irrigation, 
„ , , ,, , It is not asserted that they are altosre- 

ther useless, and it appears that a modi¬ 
fication of the manure test (the plough calculation) was adop¬ 
ted, after being checked by the Settlement Officer, in at least 
one other district, while the Commissioner of the division in 
which that district lay thought the estimate, though unrelia¬ 
ble, moderate, and not likely to be unfah to the landholders. 
But it has been seen that in Byzabad excessive reliance 
was placed upon these deduced data, and this constituted 
Mr. Ferrar’s main objection to Mr. Carnegy’s system of assess¬ 
ment, while his objection had the support of the Settlement 
Commissioner’s opinion, expressed in 1864, and also of that 
more recently expressed, of the Commissioner of this division. 
They were never intended to be more than checks, and, even 
as such, they require to be both calculated and applied with 
great care and caution. 


1086, Even regarding them in this light, Mr. Perrar takes 
exception to them on the ground that “they depended on two 
constantly changing factors, the number of cattle and the 
rainfall, and averages often good enough in their way are 
erroneous and deceptive when based on contingencies.” It is 
doubtful, also, whether the averages adopted are correct, and, 
irrespective of the inherent quality of those averages, the 
results they are supposed to give, as shown in No. II., are 
sometimes inaccurate in consequence of miscalculation. 

1087. While, however, the deduced data are thus unsafe 
even as checks, Mr. Camegy appears to have made still more 
direct use of them, treating them almost as records of exist¬ 
ing facts and alternatives of the amin’s data. The choice 
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seems to have been considered to lie between them, either the 
one or the other being usually accepted, and the former often, 
adopted, without any explantion, to the exclusion of the latter. 

1088. It is with respect to manure more partictdarly 
that Mr. Camegy placed reliance on the deduced data. As 
to irrioation the amin’s accuracy is frequently conceded, but 
I thiiS: it may be said that Mr. Carnegy as a rule accepted 
the “deduced manure” in preference to the “goind” shown 
by the a-Tuin, and this is the case both where the difference is 
very slight and where it is very great. 

1089. Manure is treated as being derived from two 
sources—^ploughs and houses. The object of the calculation of 
its quantity is to check the amfn’s goind, and the way it is 
applied for this purpose is that all the land deduced to be 
capable of being manured is supposed to be goind—that is, 
there is an assumed identity between goind and manured ; or 
in other words, it is implied that no other land but goind is 
manured from the above sources. Apart from what is said in 
parju 125, the soundness of this theory is doubtful. 

1090. Taking the sources of the manure supply sepa¬ 
rately, each plough, meaning thereby the cattle used for it, is 
estimated to furnish manure enough for just one acre, which 
may very possibly be accurate, and as the total amount of 
manure from this source for any given village is calculated on 
existing ploughs, the result should apparently be reliable. 
The location of ploughs, however, is not always, or even 
often, a safe guide : some villages are no doubt self-contained, 
and there it may, perhaps, be so; but more often the cultiva¬ 
tors of two or more villages are wholly or partly congregated 
in one, and their ploughs and cattle simply on that account 
kept there. The total number of existing ploughs is, never¬ 
theless, reckoned as affording manure to this one single village. 
It may, indeed, very possibly intercept a proportionately large 
amount, but this most probably falls short of the whole, and 
though the fact is recognized in some places in the No. II. 
statements, where a village is said “ to lend manure to its 
neighbours ” (more or less allowance being there made), this 
accommodation has in other cases been overlooked, and the 
goind based upon the full number of existing ploughs. 
Nor does it appear that this has simply the effect of putting 
upon one village what might with propriety have been put upon 
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another. If the mahdls be different, of course the burden is 
thrown upon the wrong shoulders; but even in the same mahaJs 
the difference is material, for where manure has to be “ labori¬ 
ously carried by the people themselves,” it is not likely they will 
pay the same rate for land a mile off as for that just outside 
their doors, even though the one as well as the other be manured. 

1091. Next with regard to house-manure. In a passage 
already quoted it would seem to be implied that this, and this 
alone, sufficed and was employed for all the goind land, manure 
of other kinds being reserved for “majharbut this is only 
incidentally stated. The theory actually followed is that “ an 
average house with its inhabitants furnishes sufficient manure 
in the year for 12 biswas of land,” or three-eighths of an 
acre. This branch of statistics was made a special study when 
the assessment data were in course of preparation, and I do not 
attempt to question the accuracy of the result here stated; 
but even the most careless observer would find it difficult 
to go much about the district without having the conviction 
forced upon him that much of what a house furnishes does 
not contribute in any way at all to the increased fertility of 
cultivated lands. There is room for doubt, also, whether as 
much as does so is not applied rather as a supplement to 
manure of other kinds than to the systematic extension of 
the area manured, either by application to separate fields, or 
diminution of the supply of other kinds of manure to fields 
manured in other ways. 

1092. As bearing on the subject of manure, both plough 
and house, I quote the following remarks from one of Mr. 
Capper’s reports on the revision of assessment:—“As to 
manure, that derived from houses is not generally available 
for the land. Certain fields near the village might casually 
receive benefit; but nearly everywhere, on one well-known 
side of the village, a waste tract is preserved to give cover to 
women and children, and the manure is consumed by pigs 
and vultures rather than by the land. As to plough-cattle, 
the cowpats on the walls of the huts, and the hundred¬ 
weights sold and used as fuel, show how httle the land may 
expect from that source.” 

1093. "With regard to the other factor in the calcula¬ 
tion, too, the number of houses, an important point requires 

\ noticed. Those inhabited only should be counted, but 
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owing probably to an imperfect comprehension of the subject in 
the settlement office, cane-presses, cattle-sheds, and so on, have 
likewise been included; the inmates of the cattle-sheds, it must 
be remembered, having been already treated as exclusively fur¬ 
nishing the plough manure. These facts appear to me worthy of 
remark, because where there is evena wide difference between the 
amin’s and the deduced goind, it is often nearly, and sometimes 
entirely, covered by the amount deduced from house manure. 

1094. The deduced irrigation is based on the hypothesis 
that 18 bighas of land may safely be relied upon as the 
average amount irrigated from each permanent pond or well. 
It is necessary here however, as with manure, to point out that 
there is sometimes a wide difference between the amin’s and 
the deduced figures, and that an error something like that 
just explained has crept into the deductions made from the 
above assumption. The qualification of permanency has been 
forgotten, and kutcha wells placed on the same footing as 
substantial pucka ones. Even where kutcha wells possess 
some degree of longevity, the distinction should of course be 
maintained, and where they are of very temporary duration, 
the neglect of the distinction is apt to lead to a very false 
impression as to the means of irrigation. Premising that it is 
an extreme one, I may cite an instance in which nine kutcha 
wells lying within the compass of a few fields towards one 
corner of a village are “ deduced ” to irrigate about a hundred 
acres. The glaring inaccuracy of this deduction was too patent 
to escape detection at the time of local inspection, but its cause 
was not observed, and it thus illusti-ates what 1 am at present 
speaking of—a danger that has to be guarded against in reading 
the deduced data as given in No. II. 

1095. Apart from this consideration, however, some 
little care is wanted in making use of this test. Its average 
is derived from very di-ssimilar things, for it is almost super¬ 
fluous to say that even pucka wells differ greatly from each 
other in size, while some are used entirely and others only 
partially for purposes of irrigation; and “ponds” vary from 
a vast Jhil to the mud-pit of the village site. The deduced 
irrigation again takes for granted that every tfl.nk or well will 
be used to the utmost possible extent, and that as much land 
as it can be used for is what is usually considered and assessed 
as “ irrigatedand the consequence is that now and then an 
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area is deduced to be irrigated -whicb cannot be made up except 
bj tJie inclusion of lands which in reality are never irrigated, 
and perhaps are not even sown during the irrigation season. 

1096. For an exact application of this test it would seem 
necessary to understand first what constitutes an average tank, 
and then see whether those of a particular village rise above or 
fall below it. But from the figures in No. II. this would not 
appear possible. Neither the dimensions nor the cubical con¬ 
tents of an average* tank, nor the number of days for which 
it can be worked, are stated anywhere. It may by a back¬ 
ward process of reasoning be determined according to its 
capacity for irrigation; but for comparison of other tanks with 
it, the same information regarding them must be available, 
and this would most naturally be sought in the actual irriga¬ 
tion shown by the amin’s figures. It is precisely these, how¬ 
ever, that the deduced ones are designed to check, so that 
even the means of comparison between the two cannot be 
obtained until the former have been subjected to some other 
independent test. Such may not unfrequently be found in the 
'‘miscellaneous remarks” of No. II., derived, it would seem, 
as in the case mentioned in last paragraph, from local investi¬ 
gation ; but this, while it shows that the assessment data 
really used in such cases are sati.sfactory, only shows that they 
are so because actuals have been followed instead of the 
deduced calculations : and thus proves that the latter are at 
least difficult of application, while, from what is said above, 
they would also seem to be fallacious. 

1097. The classification of villages is explained in 

para. 982, from which it appears to have 
been twofold, being based partly on the 
general character of villages, but also 
containing “ three interior classes.” Modifications are occa¬ 
sionally made in the “ remarks” in No. II., but both there as 
a rule, and also in the figured part of the statement, the “ in¬ 
terior” classification is generally followed. In some cases it is 
supported by the amfn’s data, but in others it appears to rest 
upon the deduced only. The classification of either kind 
does not profess to reach the extremes of good or bad villages, 

♦ Since the completion of the revision I have met with mention of an « average 
tank ” (para. 162), but this appears to refer rather to the average depth of a tank of % 
given si 2 e than the average size of tanks* 
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but, especially as intermediate classes were recognized, 
I am inclined to think it would have been better if its outer 
limits had been thrown wider apart. There are plenty of 
villages that fall below the third class standard, which, by- 
the-bye, is not far removed from that of the second, and in 
the narrowness of the classification may perhaps lie one of 
the causes of inequality in the assessment. 

1098. The sourcas from which Mr. Carnegy obtained 

Same: nte*. assessment rates are stat^ in para. 

964. The information collected from 
those sources, and the proceedings connected with the forma¬ 
tion of rates from it, are not now to be found in the settlement 
office. This is perhaps to be regretted, but the formal analy¬ 
sis of those rates was not involved in the revision; it fortunate¬ 
ly happens that it is generally agreed on independent grounds 
by those who have had to work or revise Mr. Camegy’s assess¬ 
ment that no fundamental change in them is requisite ; that 
on pdlo isMgh, but it frequently finds sufficient set-off in 
those on goind and majhar, which are low. 

1099. Mr. Carnegy’s rent-rates varied from Rs. 5-6-0 to 
Rs. 8 per acre on goind, Rs. 3-6-11 to Rs. 5 on majhar, and 
Rs* 1 ;6-l to Rs. 2-8-5 on p41o. The rates actually prevailing in 
the district, exclusive of Fyzabad and its suburbs, range from 
Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 per bigah The extremes 
in both directions are of course exceptional, particularly the 
higher; but it is not uncommon in villages of no srreat excel¬ 
lence for part at least of the goind to let for more than the 
higher rate, Ra 8 per acre, given above, while the lower, 
Ra 5-6-0 per acre, can harffiy be considered severe on any¬ 
thing that would be classed as goind even in very poor villages. 
These rates were probably not too high at the time of assess¬ 
ment, and still less therefore were they likely to be found so 
at the recent revsion, for if no general rise in rents had taken 
place in the interval, enhancements had been of frequent 
occurrence. 

1100. It was the palo rate that was unsafely high. In 
whatever pargana,” said Mr, Ferrar in his Memorandum of 
1874, " I have heard complaints, they have generally been 
directed against the assessment on this description of land, 
though of course the people have other complaints, such as 

4 Sr 
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against the floods, cattle, disease, and drought.” Still he did 
not propose to reduce even this rate generally : he considered 
such a course to be unnecessary. The remedy he suggested 
is, however, more closely connected with the fourth princi¬ 
ple of the revision, and will be left for notice under that 
head. 


1101. With reference to average rates, it should be 
noticed that, especially in the earliest assessments, “ average- 
village rates” and “ neighbouring rates” are not unfrequent- 
ly named in No. II., and the jama they would give is stated. 
Of these I can only say that they are not the average cirlce 
rates, or at least the two do not give identical resets, nor 
for a similar reason do they appear to mean rates given by 
•the jamabandi. 

1102. Of deduced rates a description is given in 
para. 974, and to this it need only be added that but for a 
separate one occasionally on unirrigated goind they are much 
the same as average rent-rates. As there is no recognized 
distinction between the rents of irrigated and unirrigated 
lands, even if there be between those of manured and unma¬ 
nured, it will be manifest they are not actuals, or founded 
on actuals. 

1103. As to class rates, they are supposed to be per¬ 
fectly independent of all others; but, as the class of a village 
is determined by manure and irrigation, the class rates should 
apparently be equivalent to the incidence per acre of ren¬ 
tals obtained by the application of “ educed” rates to the 
requisite proportions of manured, irrigated, and unirr^ated 
land; and if such rentals be worked out, it will be found 
that, though not exactly the same as the class rentals, there 
is but a slight difference between the two. How the latter 
were calculated is not clearly shown; but if they be, indeed, 
dependent partly on the educed rates, they, unfortunately, 
share with those rates the defect of not being based on 
actuals. 

1104. Still, however obtained, they were found to be 
sufficiently suitable and fair, not to require to be recast. “The 
.first,” says Mr. Perrar, “were made in pargana Aldemau, and 
were found by the authorities to be too high to introduce all 
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at once: soarasadi was sanctioned, by whicb 12^ percent, 
was remitted from the jamas for ten yeara The rates thus 
reduced assimilate Tery much to the neighbouring pargana 
rates of Majhaura, Akbarpur, Birhar, Tdnda, Amsin, Sultdn- 
pur, Pachhimrith, and the middle class villages of parganas 
Haveli Oudh, Mangalsi, and Isauli, in all of which I am of 
opinion the class rates are fair, if they are not always easy. 
In circle I. of Isauli the rates are heavy. In Surhurpur, 
from what I have seen of the pargana, I am of opinion that 
the class rates are pitched a little too high all round. I have 
had no practical experience of pargana Khandansa, but the 
pargana soils are like those of the neighbourhood, and the 
rates on paper seem exceedingly easy rates indeed.” 

1105. As to those class rates even which Mr. Ferrar 
considered high, however, though he would certainly have 
proposed to lower them if the assessment had been passed 
upon them alone, still, as he pointed out, such was not as a 
rule the case, and he therefore proposed no change, except in 
Aldemau (where he advocated the maintenance of the “10- 
years” jama), and in Surhurpur and Isauli, and in these two 
only in any cases where the assessment was fixed in accord¬ 
ance with the class jama, and that was in excess of the other 
tests. This opinion as to the absence of necessity for general 
rectification of class rates was endorsed by Mr. Capper; and 
even in Aldemau, though the ftdl jama they appeared to war¬ 
rant was frequently not imposed, it was not found necessary 
to formally relinquish them. 


1106. The crop statement which is compiled from the 
khasra is a useful addition to the 
other No. 11. data, as helping to show 
the general character of a village. It was not used, not hav¬ 
ing been then drawn up, in the original assessment, but it 
was taken into account for the above purpose in the recent 
revision. Certain points require to be borne in mind in read¬ 
ing it. It makes no distinction, for instance, between crops 
thah are in themselves the totel yield of the year and those 
which are preceded or followed by others. This imperfection 
is probably explained by the amms having only recorded in 
many instances what they found actually in the ground, and 
the remarks made in paras. 139-141 may perhaps assist some-. 
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what ia supplying the defect. Dh^ and kodo are the most- 
intangible parts of the statement, as they may be anything 
from a scanty crop on poor ekfarda land to the partial pro¬ 
duce of the best goind. Their meaning may sometimes be 
clear enough from the classification of soils and irrigation 
entries, but in many cases these create an apparent contradic¬ 
tion which can only be satisfactorily solved by local investi¬ 
gation. Bias is used in the sense given in Elliot’s Glossary 
of land under preparation for rice. Where this and dhan are 
both found in the same list, a line seems to be drawn be¬ 
tween fields sown and unsown at the time of measurement. 
Sugarcane is invariably entered in the kharif column, and its 
amount has to be subtracted from the total of that column to 
find the actual of the kharlf area. In some villages a consi¬ 
derable difference is the result. 


1107. The corrected jamabandi must not be confounded 
Same: corrected jama- "with “ that Supplied by the patwdri under 
scrutiny” (para. 980), nor is it in any 
way connected with the rent-roll jama. It appears to have 
been drawn up only after the assessment, and to be simply 
an abstract of the schedule of I'ent arrangements (para. 1694). 


1108. The test jamas, constructed from the data already 
discussed, now alone remain for notice, 
inese are, as shown in para. 962, the 
plough, afterwards replaced by the soil, the deduced, the rent- 
roll, and the class. Of the other two jamas mentioned in 
para. 985 also, one, the stmmart/, though not put on the same 
footing as the tests, is also used for comparison, and a few 
words regarding the comparison will not be out of place 
before the tests are taken up. 


1109. In explanation of the general excess of the regu¬ 
lar over the summary jama, it is stated by Mr. Carnegy that 
the latter is unjustifiably low,'' and also that cultivation 
and Tents both greatly increased in the interval between the 
two settlements. But the two causes plainly to some extent 
nullify each other, and while about the accuracy of the first 
there cannot be any doubt, the second is more problematical. 
The question is not wanting in importance, as this asserted 
increaBe of rents and cultivation manifestly had an effect on 
some assessments, and, as a supposed indication of rapid 
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gress ia the district, was not improbably allowed to influence 
Mr. Carney in other assessments also on the surface of which 
the fact is not apparent. 

1110. This being the case, I have endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain on what grounds this improvement is stated to have 
taken place, and I find that in one of Mr. Carhegy’s reports 
it is stated that “ experience has amply established ” the fact 
of the increase of cultivation, while elsewhere it is further 
stated to have “ been well established by enquiry,” and, besides, 
being generally admitted to be “susceptible of being con¬ 
firmed by reference to papers.” 

1111. But though I have come across many villages 
in which the No. II. statements say that “ cultivation has 
doubled since summary settlement,” or that there is “ much 
newly-broken land not yet brought on the jamabandi,” and 
have also visited several of these villages and questioned the 
people in them, I have not by any means found a general 
admission of an extensive increase of cultivation, but on the 
contrary a more general denial and an ignorance, well feigned 
at least, if not real, of any such increase. Nor do the Na II. 
statements explain at all how the existence of the new cultiva¬ 
tion was brought to light, while it would appear that the 
“ papers ” above alluded to are more or less identical with Form 
A of the summa^ settlement files, and the “ enquiry, ” so far 
as I can ascertain, consisted of comparison of the anin’s data 
with that statement and the reports of kindngos. 

1112. Of the latter, not being in possession of them I 

hesitate to express an opinion beyond this, that, unless they were 
based on old documents relating to area (which is doubtftil), and 
not merely on the kdmingo’s peraonal knowledge and what he 
gleaned firom the summary settlement files, they were probably 
not of any great value, ^ 

1113. As regards the former, the summary settlement 
files, there c^_ be little hesitation in saying they are too much 
open to suspicion, with respect to the area given in them to 
be accepted as a true index of the actual amount of cultivation 
at the time to which they refer. Indeed, Mr. Camegy’s own 
opinion of them, still more strongly put, may be found in para 
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1114. In another place, again, Mr. Carnegy recognizes 
that there is a possible alternative— “ that either the cultiva¬ 
tion was then understated, or that it has increased. ” The con¬ 
clusion he thence draws is that “ the increased assessment would 
be equally large and equally justifiable, under either hypo¬ 
thesis,” and this is fair enough. But the grounds of justifica¬ 
tion in the two cases are not the same, nor is the practical result 
to the revenue-payers. In the one case, increase of demand is 
only in proportion to increase of assets; in the other, the former 
only takes place without the latter to help to counterbalance it. 

1115. That, taking th e district as a whole, there had been 
some increase of cultivation previous to survey does not seem 
improbable; but at the same time there do not seem to be 
means for gauging its extent with suflBcient accuracy to admit 
of an opinion being formed, whether it should have produced 
an appreciable effect on the assessment.* 

1116. With regard to rents again, it is not clear what 
there is to support the view that any very marked and general 
rise occurred between the summary and regular settlements. 
Assuming that such was to some extent the case, moreover, 
it would not improbably bo found, if data were procurable, 
that, in the great majority of instances, it was in respect of 
land in which the occupants possessed or asserted some sort 
of right, such as shankalp or marwat, and distinction would 
be necessary between such tenures and the holdings of 
mere tenants-at-will in estimating how far there has been 
such a change as should affect the Government demand. 
There has no doubt been at least one noticeable movement, 
extending, I believe, though in different parts at different 
times, over nearly the entire district, on the part of proprie¬ 
tors to raise their tenants’ rents; but this was subsequent to 


• It will be observed that the very small amount of revenue paid by the great land" 
holders is one of the circumstances on which emphasis was laid by General Sleeman. He 
does not appear, however, to attribute it generally to much land being out of cultivation ; 
on the contrary he would seem to imply that the land was usually cultivated and yielded 
a good rental, though the talukdars who receive that rental intercepted more than a fair 
share of it. Thus, for ten miles to the north of Bhartipur, “ nearly all the way through 
the estate of Min Singh. Noland could be better cultivated than they are all the way or 
better studded with groves and beautiful single trees,” while at the same time “ Darshan 
Singh’s family now pay to the Oudh Government a revenue of Bs. 1,88,000 a year' 
for their bynamas lands. The rent-roll recognized in the exchequer is Hs 2,56,000, and 
the nl^ar Rs. 68,000, but the real rent-roll is much greater, perhaps double. A second 
instance is to be found in the Kapradih. estate (see para.1196), and a third (taken at random’ 
out of Sleeman) in that of Gorbakhsh of Ramnagar Dhanuria, who, while he did not pay up^ 
even the Rs. 1,50,000 assessed upon has estate, was said to exact from the land-holders the 
sum of Rs. 2,50,000 a year. 
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and a direct consequence of the regular assessment ^while 
the rent schedules for the first year after the introduction of 
the new jamas were under preparation); and here again 
what was often sought was to wring a higher rent out of 
those who had previously held on easy terms. 

1117. For these reasons it appears to me that in a com¬ 
parison of the regular and summary jamas, no stress can he 
laid on general agricultural improvement in the interval 
between the two settlements, and that, speaking broadly, all 
that can safely be asserted in justification of the present 
higher demand is the tmquestionable lowness as compared 
with present assets of that of the summary settlement. 

1118. Of the regular tests, the Plough jama comes 
first. It app^rs to have been adopted (para. 971) “in lieu 
of the jama given in by the panches and mentioned in the 
Panjab Settlement Report” The particular report here meant 
is apparently that of the Umballa district, in which the 
“ panches” are described. They seem to have been the most 
respectable and intelligent men of the country, who were sum¬ 
moned and desired to state their opinion of a fair jama. Any 
information they wanted about area, &c., was given to tham, 
but they were obliged to put in their estimate in one day. 

1119. It is not explained why any substitute for this 
jama was considered obligatory or advisable in the assessment 
of this district, nor is the analogy between it and the plough 
jama very clearly apparent. It is perhaps that the rates 
used for the latter were furnished by “ committee,” but this 
is a feature it has only in common with others of the tests. 

1120. It has already been seen that the plough jama 
was cast aside by Mr. Camegy in his later assessments, 
and it was not used in the recent revision. It was some¬ 
times quoted in the proceedings relating to the latter, but 
the object was then only to show its bearing and effect upon 
the original assessment. It is apparently a misnomer to 
call it by the name it bears; it is not, as that name, and 
indeed a passage in the Fyzabad tahsll report, might seem 
to denote, connected with any local custom by which ren¬ 
tal is estimated or the Government demand worked or 
regulated by ploughs ; on the contrary, it is, as stated in the 
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Dostpur report and in various places in the No. II. statements, 
calculated with direct reference to natural soils, i.e. loams, clays, 
and sand. “ It was elicited,” it is said, “ that it was usual 
for a plough in this neighbourhood to till in an ordinary way 
about five acres of land in the year, and that the average 
yield or rental reckoned upon by the zemindars per plough 
varied somewhat in different quarters.” 

1121. This explains exactly the degree in which the 
plough enters into tHs test, i.e., it is a synonym for five acres. 
It appears to have been considered convenient to adopt such 
a standard, but equal accuracy might have been obtained with 
the single acre. The difference is really no greater than there 
would be in the computation of periods of time if the lustrum 
were substituted for the year. 

1122. The appropriateness of the synonym also is not 
quite free from doubt. A plough is said to be good for 
“about five acres.” But will tms hold equally true with 
regard to each of the three sorts of soil ? From' the very 
nature of the case all the soil reckoned under each plough 
must be of the same kind, and it seems difficult to believe that 
similar ploughs working under similar conditions will not 
manage more light sand than stiff and stubborn clay. 

1123. Retaining the name, however for convenience 
sake, it will be seen there are other reasons why the plough 
jama cannot be implicitly accepted as correct, at all events as 
it is shown in No. II. It involves three steps—^the classifica¬ 
tion of natural soils, the determination of appropriate rates, and 
the application of those rates to the soils. The first is furnished 
by the khasra, and its only drawback is the amin’s tendency to 
put rather light sods in the first class. The rates were obtained 
by the enquiries of committees, being subsequently checked by 
produce calculations; but agricultural arrangements, as the 
Dostpur report rightly states, are almost miiversally conducted 
without much attention to the natural soils; while, as stated 
in the same report, rates on natural soils are not to be dis¬ 
covered, and the rates adopted, therefore, do not in any way 
represent actuals. The situation of the natural soils, more¬ 
over, and the circumstances xmder which they may be culti- 
yated, are so extremely various, and the interdependent links 
in the chain of reasoning required consequently so numerous. 
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that a tibeoretical average, such as that on which these rat^ 
are founded, can hardly be safe enough to be of practi¬ 
cal utility. To check them individually h^ been beyond my 
power, and I refrain, therefore, from offeri^ an opmon on 
their individual correctness. The relative difference, however, 
(little more ihan a rupee an acre between loams and sands for 
instance) seems to speak for itself as lying within doubtfully 
narrow limits. 

1124. In the third or final process of working out the 
plouA jama, again, it would appear that the different rates 
should have been applied separately to the different kinds of 
soil This, however, has not been done. The soil percentages 
were apparently consulted to see what sort of soil predo mina ted, 
and the single rate thereby suggested imposed indiscriminately 
on the whole village; while the Dostpur report implies also 
that no greater detail than this was even contemplated. In the 
same report it is further stated that discretion was^ fireely used 
in the apphcation of the committee’s rates, which is explained 
to mean that, in the selection of the smgle rate to be used, 
regard was paid to any marked peculiarity in the matter of 
waste, irrigation, and so on, the villages under tr^tment 
might possess; and this app^xs to be equivalent to saying that 
just in those cases in which the particular feature this test is 
founded on stands out in boldest relief, it was more or less 
abandoned, and the general character of the village substituted. 

1125. The foregoing remarks mil explain whj^ the 
plough Jama was altogether discarded in the recent revision. 

1126. The Soil jama is based on the gross rental 
obtaiaed by the application of average rent-rates to the amln’s 
soils, and both of these have been already referred to. This 
is usually regarded as the most important of all the modes of 
calculating the gross rental, with at most the exception of the 
jamabandi, and where, as given in No. _II., it appeared doubt¬ 
ful either on account of the classification of soils or of the 
inapplicability of average rates, a different but somewhat 
similar combination of data was used in the recent revision, 
before the jama of a village was modified. The ivcident rates 
were ssubstituted for the average rates, and it was considered 
whether as much of each sort of soil as was shown in No, 11. 

49f 
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could bear the incident rate upon it, irrespective of the accuracy 
of the classification. 


1127. The Deduced ^ama. is explained in para. 974 ; its 
value depends upon the deduced data, about which much has 
been said already. All that need be now added is that 
though the average and deduced rates as a rule nearly coin¬ 
cide, the soil and deduced jamas generally differ, the latter 
being oftener above than below the former, 

1128. The part the rent-roll jama played in the original 
assessment is described in para 980. Where it is given in No. 
II., it is derived from what, to distinguish them from all other 
papers, of the kind, may be called the “ pre-assessment” jama- 
bandis; that is, the papers put in by the patwdri previous to the 
assessment, wHch, it should be stated, find no place in No. IT., 
and are not to be confounded with the “corrected jama- 
bandis” shown in abstract in that paper. 

1129. The Class jama is simply the jama given by a gross 
rental resulting from the application of the class rate to the 
whole cultivated area of a village, of which the class has been 
fixed in the way described in para 982. 


1130. Distinct from the No, II. village statements, but 

Same: incidence map. VolumeS, is the 

map, the preparation of which is enjoined 
in the Directions to Settlement OflScers, showing the inci¬ 
dence of the assessment on each village. It explains itself in 
all but this, that the incidence of entire jamas only being 
shown, the rates on contiguous and, in poiat of cultivation, 
similar villages may often be widely different, and the differ¬ 
ence may be due only to a heavy charge in one of them upon 
waste land. 


1131. Leaving the No. II, data, I come to the course 

Third principle: fresh wheu^ thcfr coiTectness was 

esrimate where No. iL impugned. TMs is sketched in para. 

data impugned. -i ma ^ 


1132. The first step was the examination of jamabandis. 
Same : jamabandis first while endeavours were made to utihze 
esamin^. more than in the original assessment. 

In his note of December, 1874, Mr. Capper, after detailing 
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various circumstances which affected rentals, pointed out that 
“ from these and other causes many of the rent-rolls, which 
were rejected by the Settlement Officer as absurd or ridicu¬ 
lously low compared with his deductions, did not materially 
iliisrepresent the actual assets of the villageand, as in the 
revision such causes were admitted at least as a justification 
of a low jama, even where it was not found possible to accept 
the rental worked out from the jamabandi, while in the 
original assessment they were treated as altogether irrelevant 
to She assessment, the jeimabandis in such cases of course 
came to possess a new valua Again, a cause, though not 
one of those enumerated in para. 980, not uncommonly given 
in No. II. for the rejection of the jamabandis, is that one 
cannot be found, as the village is a “ disjointed ” or “ dismem¬ 
bered” one. In such cases, in the revision, jamabandis were 
generally obtainable for some, where not for all, the shares 
held by different mahdls in a village, and from these, at all 
events where the shares lay intermixed, it was often possible 
to make an approximate, if not exact, estimate of the rental 
of the entire village. There was the less danger in following 
this course that the jamabandis of the different shares 
could by comparison be turned into useful checks upon 
each other. ^ Such jamabandis, indeed, may in the revision 
have been in themselves sufficient, as those shares only to 
which they related may have been under objection, and 
they may have so far supported the assessment. 

1133. The pre-assessment jamabandis were not neg¬ 
lected in the revision, but it was not possible to turn them to 
much account, as the papers themselves were not forth¬ 
coming, but only a brief abstract showing the amount of land 
held on each tenure and its rent Other more detailed and more 
recent jamabandis, however, were available—^namely, those 
mentioned in para. 1067 as having been filed in the 
usually since 1278 faslL In the statement there described an 
abstract was given of each jamabandi, a line for each year 
witii separate columns for each kind of tenure, collections 
being also shown where, as does not always happen, a wasil- 
baki was attached to the jamabandi. 

1134. In addition to these also the patwdri was required 
to file what he declared to be a correct abstract of rents and 
collections for the last completed year before the revision, 
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distinction being made here also between different tenures. 
This both served for comparison with the tahsil jamabandis 
and supplied the omission of collections where they were not 
given in those papers. 

1135. In spite of the efforts that were used to make 
jamabandis the basis of assessment, it must be admitted 
it was not in all cases found possible to do so; the diflSculties 
formerly experienced were most of them still in existence, and 
to some extent they could not be got over. 

1136. In the first place, where sub-tenures are so numer¬ 
ous as they are in many villages, not only cannot the gross 
rental given by the jamabandis be adopted, but not even a 
rate can be obtained from the khalisa which it would be 
safe to apply to the whole village. Although, again, falsifica¬ 
tion of jamabandis may not be a very general practice, there 
can be no question that in some cases they are very inaccu¬ 
rate, bearing every appearance of having been drawn up 
with a view to the deliberate understatement of assets, and 
this character sometimes pervades the papers of an entire 
mahSL 

1137. The opposite course of over-stating assets, also, 
which commenced before the assessment, not only did not 
cease, but became more common afterwards, as a direct result 
of the rent arrangements by which the assessment was 
followed. 

1138. Thus, though in the tahsxl jamabandis, more than 
sufificientassets were often shown, the proprietor objected to 
be bound by them, declaring that they were wholly or partially 
fictitious, and reasons, plausible at least, if not true, were 
brought forward in support of the assertion. Of these the 
most common were the following:—One man said that imme¬ 
diately on the announcement of the new jama he thought he 
could raise his rent to twice the amount of it, and framed his 
jamabandis in accordance with his anticipations, which, how¬ 
ever, were grievously disappointed. Others said the jamabandis 
were based on. pattas distributed with the aid of this depart¬ 
ment for the year next after the assessment, but that their 
tenants declined to fulfil the engagements thus entered into. 
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Others, again, asserted that when jamabandis began to be filed 
in the tahsils, the kdnungos informed them that they must 
not show less than “dochand,” or twice the revenue demand; 
and the deficiency was accordingly made up in one of two 
ways; either the asamiwar rents were nominally raised all 
round, or an imaginaiy rent was put on sir. Others, a^in, 
said their mahdls had been held kurk or kham, and the jama¬ 
bandis had been drawn up, not by them, but by the sazawal. 

1139. Nor, however great the value of jamabandis, 
does it appear that too rigid an adherence to them is in all 
cases desirabla In the Government review of the Eae 
Bareli Settlement report it is said that “in Eae Bareli 
Colonel MacAndrew found rents so developed, and the rent- 
rolls so trustworthy, that he made his assessments entirely 

upon them. It was on a basis of rent-rates that the 

whole of the revision of the revenue assessment in the North- 
Western Provinces proceeded; a basis of rent-rates was prac¬ 
tically commanded % the Oudh Government; a basis of rent- 
rates was very generally firamed by the Settlement Officers of 
Oudh. The system of Colonel MacAndrew was a daring 
and perfectly uncompromising departure from these orders. 
There can be no doubt that in Eae Bareli he carried his prin¬ 
ciple to an excess, and that in probably any other district its 
unfaltering appli<aition would have led to considerable and 
unnecessary loss of revenue. His Honor believes, indeed, that 
he now frankly admits this, and agrees that in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the existing assets of a village should be com¬ 
pared with the assets suggested by the rates on other RTmilar 
lands before being finally accepted for assessment.” 

It is, however, also pointed out in the same 
review that “in many other districts in Oudh the principle of 
rent-rates was carried to an excess,” and thus in the recent 
revision in this district the tahsfl jamabandis were utilized as 
much as possible, even where they were not absolutely fol¬ 
lowed. They had often been tested by the k&nfingos or other 
tahsfl servants, or in estates under Government management 
by the employes of the superintendent; and though, as obser¬ 
ved by Mr. Capper in his Note, a field-by-field testing of each 
mau^ was impracticable, yet they were further tested in 
special cases, by the Settlement Officer. ’ 
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1141. Even wliere these jamabandis were not open to 
suspicion, considerable divergence was now and then found in 
the details for different years, but it generally admitted of 
simple explanation. The abstracts were (or were intended to 
be) prepared in strict accordance with the papers from which 
they were framed; and as the latter were not always consis¬ 
tent in showing special tenures, it sometimes happened that 
what was included one year under asamiwar appeared in 
another as shankalp or sir. Another common cause of varia¬ 
tion noight be traced to the floods of 18!(1. In that and the 
succeeding year, especially in riverine villages, large areas 
of fallow frequently appeared. The same thing might also 
be sometimes seen in the papers of later years, though 
where it only commenced in those filed in the tahsil after 
the petition against the assessment was put in, I am afraid 
it was to some extent, though not entirely, attributable to 
wilful falsification of the papers with a view to support the 
complaint. Where any explanation was requisite, it was 
sought from the patwdri; if it was not to be found in his 
abstract, which it may be noted, when it differed from the 
tahsil jamabandis, generally took the direction of more com¬ 
plete detail, any omission to specify favoured tenures in the 
latter being forgotten or ignored. 

1142. Except where it was necessary to set aside the 
jamabandis as unreliable, or as being for other reasons 
no guide to actual assets, they were dealt with in the fol¬ 
lowing manner;—In the first place several of them were 
examined in orig^al, both in order to check the oflS.ce work 
of preparing the abstract and also for the puipose of seeing 
whether anything more of importance was to be gathered from 
the details than from the abstract The comparative quality 
of the asdmiwar and non-asdmiwar lands was next ascertained 
from the patwdri where his admission alone appeared suffi¬ 
cient, and from the settlement misls where more exactitude 
was considered necessary or advisable. 

1143. In the later revisions this was worked out in 
detail in many large villages. It was first ascertained what 
was the proportion of each of the three kinds of soils—jamai, 
kauli, and farda—in the asdmiwar and non-asamiwar. It was 
then seen what proportion was required in each for equality, 
and the effect of the difference on the value of the non-asImiWar 
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was then calculated. Eates for the several kinds of soil 
not ^ing obtainable without great labour from the jama- 
handi, however, and the difference in total values only being 
wanted, the rates used in the calculation were only what were 
roughly estimated to represent the difference between those 
on the several kinds of soil. 

1144. The average rate per bigah of the admitted asd- 
miwar collections was then struck and the castes of the asd- 
mia examined. If the quality of the two classes of land was 
about equal and there was a fair intermixture of high and 
low castes among the asdmis, the average rate above mentioned 
was applied to the non-as4miwar area; when the balance was 
not even, this rate was subjected to the requisite modification- 
The result was in either case treated as the full rental, and 
allowance then made for vicissitudes of season, &c., as 
described in para. 1158. 

1145. These statements bore partly, as just seen, upon 
RiLnig : statements of the entries in the jamabandis, but were 

petitionere. also partly toectcd towards showing 

what lands the petitioners held and what rents they paid 
under native rule and the first summary settlement after 
annexation (the corresponding facts for subsequent settle¬ 
ments being of course matter of oflScial record); whether 
they had generally met their revenue engagements since 
re-occupation, whether their mahdls had in that period 
been held either kurk or khdm, whether their cattle or other 
movable property had been attached and sold,whether any 
encumbrances had been created on their lands, and whether, 
if they had, they were traceable to the pressure of the 
assessment. 

1146. In sub-seltled estates the statement of the supe¬ 
rior as well as of the subordinate proprietor was usually 
taken, and indeed, under some circumstances, the acquiescence 
of the former was absolutely necessary before the rent of the 
latter could be modified. Even where such was not the case, 
moreover,^ various reasons rendered it desirable that the supe¬ 
rior proprietor should be heard; he, no less than the sub¬ 
holder, was a party to the suit in which the rent was fixed, and 
was therefore entitled to a hearing in his own interest, while, 
as between the Government and the sub-proprietors, he might 
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be able to produce valuable evidence as to whether a com¬ 
plaint was well or ill founded. Where again, as in most 
instances, the sub-proprietor’s rent is the Government demand 
with an additional percentage, so long as the rent is realizable, 
it is clearly to the advantage of the proprietor that the Gov¬ 
ernment demand should not be reduced. 


1147 . In estates under Government management valua¬ 
ble notes were often furnished by the superintendent for 
villages in those estates. 


, and 
as pos- 


• 1148. Judicial files mostly concern sub-tenures 
„ as much use was made of them 

Same: ]Qaicuil files. j j i ^ • /« . , '' 

sible, a good deal of information being 
sometimes gathered from them respecting former payments 
and rental; but, as is well known, many of the claims to sub- 
settlement were amicably arranged, and the proceedings were 
then confined to the definition of the future relations of the par¬ 
ties, and were consequently of no use for assessment purposes. 


1149. Local investigation was held to be indispensable 
Same: local inveetiga- in aU cases of reduction of assessment. 

A single exception was on special refer¬ 
ence made regardina: Aldemau, where it was conceded that 
local inspection might be omitted where it was not proposed 
to reduce the revenue demand below that in force at the time 
of the revision. The instructions on this subject were very 
fully carried out, with, I think, the result of in many cases 
maintaining the assessment where otherwise modification 
of it would have seemed prudent. 


1150. In all local inspections, except where for any 
reason it was not procurable, the village map (shajra) was 
used as a check upon asserted changes since measurement, 
and where much land was declared to have been thrown out 
of cultivation or to be subject to inundation, it was marked 
on the map with pencil for more certain identification. Notes 
of the inspection were recorded in much greater detail than 
was considered necessary in the original assessment. 

1151. The number of villages visited during the course 
of the revision I am unable to state, but they included not 
only those iu which reductions were allowed, but many 
others also in which, perhaps owing to the visit, they were 
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refused- In Sultdnpur and Isauli, on account of peculiar 
difficulties in those parganas, in addition to the ordinary 
in 3 |>ection made by an officer of this department^ a consider¬ 
able number of villages were inspected by the Commissioner, 
these not being altogether the same as those alluded td in 
pars. 1259. 

1152. Besides the villages of which a full and detailed 
inspection professed to be made, and not to be confounded 
with them, there are other notes relating to parts of which 
only are t»> be found in the revision files. These are either 
those in which smue particular tract only had to be examined, 
or those which, though not themselves requiring inspection, 
iiad to be crossed on the way to othere. The exact amount 
of inspection intended to have been made, however, will, 
I think, be clearly apparent from the revision files. 

1153. The last seventy-one paragraphs refer to the col- 
Fcmrth principle: «H- ^fction and examination of assessment 

m»te oi reatai for assesa- data. Tlie next Step was the deduction 
from them of the rental to be assumed 
as the basis of the revenue demand. 

1154. In this respect the results shown in the No. II. 
statements frequently wanted modification, even where the 
data upon which they were founded were beyond cavil. 

1155. Even in estimating the present assets of a village, 

: cftlcnlation in the No. II. standard is pitched too high. 

No-iLorpreseutaasets. is the full letting value of all the 
lands recorded as cultivated iu the khasra, if held by tenants 
of all sorts of castes, it being supposed that all these lands 
are actually under cultivation every year, and all rents paid 
up in full. Nor is this open to objection if only it be recol¬ 
lected that it is a fall rental that is thus represented; but 
the qualification will be seen to be important from what will 
be said a little farther on. 

1156. And my reason for laying emphasis on present 
Same: assets adopted assets IS that these do not always show 

in No. II. for assessment, tfae height to which the rental assumed 
for assessment was carried j they had in some cases super- 

50f 
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imposed upon tBem an additional, though usually undefined, 
amount, equivalent to the anticipated increase in the value 
of a village in the future. “ The capabilities of a village” 
are said to be of two kinds, “ present and prospectivethe 
present being divided into “ permanent” and “ contingent,” 
and the prospective into "probable” and "problematical.” 
The first portion of the latter set is admittedly intended to 
come within assessment calculations, and in practice it will 
be found that the latter has occasionally done so too. For 
instance, places will be found in the No. II. statements in 
which it is said that a village has large means of improve¬ 
ment in non-resident cultivation, though such cultivation is 
classed as contingent even among present capabilities, and 
a “depopulated village becoming inhabited” is included 
among things problematically prospective. In the Dostpur 
report, again, a passage will be found in which it is argued 
to be a “mistake not to pay much attention to the conven¬ 
tionally outlpng fields, as it is on these solely that the pros¬ 
pective improvement of a village depends.” 

1157. Now, progressive jamas were towards the begin¬ 
ning of the settlement prohibited by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and though this was taken to apply to such progressive 
steps as have now been allowed, what that prohibition was 
actually intended to prevent was the fixation of a second jama 
for the later years of the settlement, based on assumed progres¬ 
sive assets,«. e., on the assumption that by that time, by some 
process or other of development, the assets would receive 
some increment. And this, it will be seen, is very similar to 
what was done here ; the diflference would indeed appear to be 
that it was here proposed to levy the progressive jama from 
the outset, though this was perhaps considered to have been 
rectified by some discounting process. 

1158. There is little doubt, however, that not only 
Same: allowances mode where the gross rental is calculated in 

in reyision. this latter method, but even where it is 

calculated as in para. 1155, it is harsh, if not inaccurate, in the 
majority of cases to assume it as the basis of the Govern¬ 
ment demand, and the omission to make the requisite differ¬ 
entiation in the first instance was among the most active 
causes of the recent revision. 
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1159. “ Mr. Carnegy,” says Mr. Ferrar in his Memoran¬ 
dum, “aimed at moderation, but in many cases fell short in 
some very short—of his ainij” and to find an apparent expla¬ 
nation of the fact it is only necessary to refer to one of 
Mr. Carnegy’s letters, as it will be seen thereby that he consi¬ 
dered hiiuseif bonndto draw a hard-and-fast line at 51^ per cent, 
of the gross rental. “Government,” he says, “has laid down 
tiie rule that forty-eight and a half of the rental is what these 
men are to have and no more, and all 1 can therefore do is to 
endeavour faithfully to follow that instruction,” 

1160. Mr. Ferrar however, in connection with the above 
passage, shows that the instructions relating to assessment 
possess more elasticity, and cites authority for not taking the 
ordinary full share of the gross rental under various circum¬ 
stances, in which are included most of those detailed in para. 
1058 (4). Andj indeed, Mr. Carnegy, looking back in 1868 
upon his earliest assessments, and having reconsidered them 
“ with the light of the greater experience in assessing that had 
since been gained, acknowledged himself a convert to this view. 
“ Although,” he says, “I do not think we overestimated the 
actual assets in assessing the pargana (Aldemau), still we did 
not perhaps take so fully into account, as we have since done 
in subsequently assessed parganas, such fine points as (1) the 
existence of much mortgaged land, (2) of much assessable 
waste, and (3) of many proprietary mouths to be filled; and 
this perhaps led us to be more absolutely nice (even to the 
extent of erring on the wrong side) in trying to estimate the 
full half assets than we should now be.” 

1161. Of the various things enumerated in para. 1057 
Same:aUowan<»sfor(a) for which allowance is to be made, the 

intermittent cnitivation. first is intermittent Cultivation owing to 
poorness of soil. As stated by Mr. Ferrar, poor lands are 
liable more or less to be temporarily thrown out of cultivation, 
and even when cultivated fetch very low rents. Speaking of 
the rate on p41o, which he considered too heavy, he says : 
“This varied in different parts of the district from Re. 1-9-0 
to Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and it was applied to the poor outlying 
lands which depend upon the natural rainfall for irrigation; 
which cannot be watched at night; which are ek-fasli; and 
which are scraped over with the plough to permit some of the 
coarser grains to be thrown among the broken earth, and 
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take their chance of sprouting and coming to maturity. On 
such lands there is no rabi crop grown, and the khan'f is 
most precarious. In many parts of the country they are 
not taken up regularly year by year, but lie by one in three 
or two in five, and do not rent for any fixed sura. Thus in 
pargana Akbarpur the rent on most villages is on a sliding 
scale: in some 5 annas, 10 annas, 15 annas; in others 7 annas, 
14 annas, 21 annas, per kutcha bigah (which corresponds almost 
to the standard bigah) for three years, and in the fourth no 
rent is paid for them.” 

1162. Such lands may sometimes have been under 
cultivation at measurement, but, partly no doubt identical 
with them, entries of fallow or “ parti” are not uncommon in 
the crop statements (which of course refer only to “ cultiva¬ 
tion”) in the No. II. books both of Akbarpur and of other parga- 
nas also; and this parti, though in some places limited to a few 
bigahs, in others includes a not inconsiderable area. It is pro¬ 
bably repeated on a larger scale in the “ corrected jamabandi ” 
drawn up after assessment, and local inspection often shows 
its existence (its extent perhaps altered) at the present time. 

1163. Such land is sometimes, if not always, shown in 
the village-map with no mark to distinguish it from ordinary 
fields, and is included in the area assessed as cultivated 
This has very possibly been done under the rule that “ land 
not actually under cultivation, but which has been culti¬ 
vated within two years of survey, should be deemed cul¬ 
tivated, and entered under column 12 or 13 of the khasra, 
as it may be capable of irrigation or not.” But, unless it fell 
within that rule, which is now at least not always admitted 
by the villagers, it should have been treated at most as cul- 
turable; and even assuming that it did fall within that rule, 
it does not follow that it should have been placed on the 
same footing, or at aU events subjected to the same rate, as 
land regularly cultivated. The crop statement, it has been 
noted, was not entered in No. II. or even translated imtil 
after assessment; so that, if the condition of this land part 
of cultivaiim did not attract attention when the village was 
inspected, it was not unlikely to escape notice when the data 
for assessment were examined and the tests based upon them 
were compared. * 

• The class jama particularly would he affected^ as it is calculated at one uniform 
vate on all lands nommally cultiyated* 
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1164. While of opision that the pnlo rate was too high, 
Mr. Ferrar did not propose to reduce it tliroughout the dis¬ 
trict, as there would, generally speaking, be sufficient compen¬ 
sation for it in the easiness of the rates on the good soUs. 
Nor can it be asserted that the rates on pdio are never paid on 
land of that description. The lowest rate, Re. 1-9-0 per acre, 
is about equivalent to Re. 1 per bigah, which would certainly 
he very low for any other kind of land, and in parts of the 
district even the highest rate of Ks. 2-8-0 per acre, or Re, 1-9-0 
per bigah, is not considered out of the way. But on the other 
band there are many villages (see para. 1161 for instance) 
where even the lowest rate is never reached, and here con¬ 
sideration is neces-sary. It will thus be seen that the remedy 
proposed by Mr. Ferrar (and ultimately approved) was 
more appropriate than a general reduction of the p41o rate, 
it having been a deduction from the assumed gross rental, 
where the p4lo was in excera of the better sorts and there 
was no margin in the way of waste land to be broken up. 

1165. As a general assessment rule it is laid down in the 

Same: .Howaace for (6) “ Directions ” that “ it is certainly impos- 

high prev^enoe of high- sible to fix the Same jama on land of the 
isaste cnWTab^ Same quality when held by high-caste 

or bad cultivators as when held by industrious cultivators 
and with regard to this district Mr. Camegy says that “where 
Kurmfs, Kewats, Muraos, and Chamars cultivate, the rents are 
high and the village is good, while the former are lower and 
the latter inferior where the husbandmen are Brdhmans, 
BAjpats, and Kdyaths.” The very low rents of Brahmans and 
BAjputs also are among the difficulties named in para 1013. 

1166. In the assessment, however, no distinction was 
usmally made on account of caste, and indeed the occasion 
for it would he greatly obviated if the dictum contained in 
the^ preceding paragraph was altogether correct Villages in 
which hi^h-caste cultivators prevail, being according to it poor, 
would be assessed low. But Mr. Camegy has elsewhere 
moarked that the non-asAmiwar lands in a village are as a 
rule the best, and these are usually held by Brdhmans and 
Chattria* 

. . vartoos places in th»Ko, EE. statements it is indeed stated that the cultivation 
JB inemmenty being in the hands of Ohattris or Pathans ” or some other particular caste, 
and file rent-roll is consequently low; but this is rather employed as an argu¬ 
ment for setting aside the jamabandi than for a low assessment. 
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1IG7. These tw’o views seem to be somewhat in conflict 
with 6.1011 other, and neither the one nor the other is entirely 
right. Good lands and bad are common to all tenuro.s and 
all classes of tenants, but there is a material difference to 
high and low caste tenants in the expense of cultivating lands 
of the same quality, with a consequent difference in the rents 
paid by them. In the recent revision, accordingly, the caste 
of cultivators was taken into account, and allowance made 
where there was a marked preponderance of those of high 
castes holding at lower rates than ordinary tenants, both in 
the correction of jamabandis and in the application of assess¬ 
ment rates. 

1168. That allowance should be made for bad debts 
Same: allowance for (c^ follows directly from the fact of their 

bad debts. occurrence, and that they do occur in 

nearly all estates is probably beyond dispute. In estates 
under Government management the collections for the last 
three years have only reached about 90 per cent, of the nomi¬ 
nal rental The proprietor no doubt has his remedy in a rent 
suit, but the defaulters, where not contumacious ex-zemindars 
or sub-proprietors, are often the poorest tenants; so that, even 
if a decree be obtained against them, it may be unprofitable, 
while, with so little in the way of property to hamper their 
movements, they may not improbably decamp before issue of 
process, pretty confident there are many other villages in which 
they will be readily welcomed. 

1169. Further on (para. 1377) will be found a descrip¬ 

tion by General Sleeman of the condition 
TidStud^on^o" of a large estate during the days of native 

rule, and the rents are there said to have 
been under ordinary circumstances punctually paid. There 
were, however, exceptions, for long before the necessity for 
paying heed to them in making an assessment had to be con¬ 
sidered, “ calamities of season” were found to have a percep¬ 
tible influence on rent collections. What these calamities are 
has been already shown in para. 175. 

1170. There being good years as well as bad, it might 
seem that the former should be in themselves suflBcient to 
counteract the latter. And to a certain extent no doubt, from 
an agricultural point of view, exceptional seasons bring with 
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them their own remedy, a poor harvest even being usually 
accompanied with the “ somewhat dismal compensation of high 
prices ” But this holds good within certain limits only: a very 
Lryear is an evil for the agriculturist and non-agricultunst 
alike^- and on the other hand, a very good year, by causing 
very low prices, partly nullifies its own adv^tages as far as 
the^agricSlturist is, concerned. While this is the case mto 
tenaS, moreover, the proprietor is yet worse off. In a bad 
vear he cannot realize his rents; in a good year he cannot raise • 
them; the most he caii hope for is to recover part of the 
arrears of bad years. 


1171. The most direct way of meeting losses caused by 
bad seasons would apparently be special allowance proportioned 
to them when they occurred, and the propriety of such a 
course might seem to find support in the general improvi¬ 
dence of agriculturists, who, though favourable seasons may 
help them°to repay debts contracted in bad ones, rarely make 
proWon in the former for the latter. But in the first place 
this would be contrary to the principles of a long settlement, 
nor, moreover, would it be sufficient. “ I have been obliged," 
says Mr. Capper in allusion to this subject, “ to lay aside 
my first argument that this was a Collector’s question, and 
might be dealt with by libeml remission in exceptionally bad 
years; for I find that the precariousness of the crops affects 
the location of cultivators, and that the proprietors are 
obliged to lower their rent demand to induce men to settle, and 
that even then they do not collect any considerable number of 
good class cultivators, but are obliged to entrust much of 
their lands at low cash rents in kind to paekasht (non-resi¬ 
dent) cultivators.” 


1172. The necessity for allowance for bad seasons then 
existed at the time of the original assessment, and in one 
respect at least it has since increased. New roads have been 
made, old ones raised, and the railway constructed right 
across the district. The consequence is that numerous 
embankments have been thrown up, which impede, or are at 
least alleged to impede, the natui‘al drainage of the country. 
Bridges and culverts are no doubt provided in such cases, but 
it is a common complaint that the water does not now flow 
off with the same rapidity as it used to, and that the extra 
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time it lies suffices to injure lands which were safe enough 
before. The effect of a bridge upon a river is sometimes said 
to be felt in villages eight or ten miles upstream. 

1173. The margin allowed for vicissitudes of season of 
course varied in different cases. Where the gross rental was 
obtained from the average of collections shown in the wdsil- 
bakis for several years it made of itself all the allowance that 
was wanted ; where it was otherwise obtained, from 5 to 10 
per cent, was usually struck off it. 

117 4. In the recent revision allowance was generally 
„ ^ , made for double tenures. In the origi- 

double or treble property in ual asscssmcnt no regard was paid to 

their existence ; and although (paras. 
1370 and 1325) tw^o of the principal talukdars, those of 
Mahdona and Pirjmr, put them forward as grounds fen: con¬ 
sideration, they were given to understand that the assessment 
was based on “ capabilities, and that Government had no con¬ 
cern with the favour that may be shown to tenants, or to which 
they may be entitled of right.” 

1175. This might appear to militate against the assess¬ 
ment instructions. The Oudh Circular No. 14 of 1861, 
which is itself silent on the subject, refers to the “ admirable 
instructions” contained in the Directions to Settlement Offi¬ 
cers, among which is this, that “ in talukas where there are 
separate properties of different kinds the jama must be 
lower than where there is only one property.” 

1176. There is another, the Record of Rights circular, 
however, in which the subject is noticed, and this lends sup¬ 
port to the refusal to make any concession on account of 
sub-tenures, if it is not the foundation of it. “ The Supreme 
Government,” it is there said, “has determined that the 
broad principle above enunciated, that it is entitled to 50 
per cent, of the gross rental of the land, shall be kept 
steadily in view. It may sometimes he a consequence of 
adhering to it that the share of the rental of a village left 
to the talukdars after deducting the Government demand is 
very trifling because numerous intermediate holders inter¬ 
cept the greater part; but the Government is not therefore 
called upon to surrender any portion of its le^timate demani 
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1177. And with regard to this circular, it is pointed out 
in more recent Gorerninent orders that “if reference be made 
to the instructions of the Government of India on which the 
Becord of Rights circular was based, it will be found in para. 3 
of Foreign Department letter No. 74, dated 8th January, 1861 
(published in the Oudh blue-book of 1865, and there¬ 
fore available to all), that Mr. Young wrote even more 
stronglyThe Governor-General observes that when 
the Government has laid down the liberal and broad 
principle that it is entitled to 50 per cent of the gross 
rental of the land, a due regard for the public finances requires 
that this principle should be firmly adhered to ; and that no 
part of the Government right thus defined should be sacrificed 
either to the claims of intermediate holders to a share of the 
rental, or to the claims of cultivators to hold lands at rates lower 

than those at which those lauds may fairly be assessed. 

This the Governor-General thinks should be the guiding rule. 
There may be exceptions to it, but they should be rare and 
only admitted for special reasons, to be recorded on the 
settlement proceedings.” 

1178. In the same orders also it is remarked that, for 
the above reason, “in justice to those oflScers who had to give 
efiect to the instructions first issued for the conduct of the 
settlement in Oudh, it must be said that, whatever was the 
intentiott of the Government, they might be excused for not 
understanding that the Government desired that the fact of 
under-proprietors intercepting a very considerable proportion 
of the rents should be taken into consideration by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer when fixing the revised Government demand.” 


ins. The test of experience, however, has shown that, 
notwithstanding the reduction of the Government demand 
from two-thirds to one-half of the gross rental, it is still advis¬ 
able, at least during the present settlement, to make further 
allowance for double tenures. In the management of the 
estates that have been under the superintendence of Govern¬ 
ment officers, and in other ways also, it has been found that 
“^ist in any number, although an assess¬ 
ment at half assets may be theoretically perfect, in even large 

estates It is apt to prove impracticable. ® 

51f 
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1180. As far back as tbe year 1873, it has been seen in 
para. 1014, the important question whether ordinary princi¬ 
ples of assessment were suitable to sub-settled estates and 
those in which there are many under-proprietors was stated in 
the annual revenue report for the year to be receiving 
anxious attention. 

1181. In Mr. Ferrar’s memorandum the difficulty is 
adverted to, but in consequence of what has just been said, he 
oonsidered it to be beyond the scope of his remarks, and 
coniined himself to quoting, as bearing directly upon it, the 
passage given in para. 1175. Mr. Capper, however, directed 
attention to the fiict that “ where no allowance for double 
tenures had been made, it had been proved that talukdars, 
superintendents of Encumbered Estates, and the Collector’s 
establishment in respect to kham estates, had alike failed to 
realize the assumed rental, and there had been friction of the 
revenue machinery, large arrears of revenue, and much general 
and indindual disti’esshe therefore recommended the 
concession of such an allowance as one of the principles 
to he observed in the revision of assessment. 

1182. This was sanctioned as part of the general 
instructions mentioned in para. 1053, and, more recently again, 
in the Government orders above referred to, it is stated that 
“ His Honor fully concurs with the Commissioner that it is 
wise, just, and expedient to make allowances in estimating 
assets for the presence of high-caste cultivators, or of one or 
more grades of imder-proprietors, or subordinate occupants, 
who intercept part of the rents. The principle is now 
generally acknowledged, and it received ample support from 
many of the most distinguished authorities of the past.” 

1183. The importance of this question arises principally 
from the excessive prevalence of sub-tenures; of 2,414 villages 
held by talukdars no less than 1,713 are sub-settled. 

1184. The allowance is required in the interests of both 
grades of proprietors. It is due to the superior because at the 
most he receives less than the full rental, and sometimes little 
more than the revenue demand, and while directly responsi¬ 
ble for that demand, he has no control over the collection or 
disposal of the rents out of which it has to be paid, but has to 
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depend upon sub-proprietors, who, either from recusancy or 
sheer inability to pay, are not uafrequently defaulters. 

1185. But it is more particularly due to the sub-proprie¬ 
tors. who were not taken into account at all in the Kecord 
of Eights circular, because probably, except in this district, 
their rents are not usually dependent on the Government 
demand. To these consideration is due, because, speaking 
broadly, it may be said that an assessment, whether moderate 
or severe, tails' more heavily on sub-tenures than on others ; it 
sains, as it were, increased momentum from the greater depth 
ft has to fall. 


1186. In sub-settlements, to begin with, there exist justas 
many complications of tenures as in villages held by co-parce- 
nary communities direct from Government; and, while in these 
the bare revenue demand is often found oppressive, the sub¬ 
proprietor’s rent is almost invariably more than that demand ; 
and it may, I think, be further said that the latter has been 
raised at this settlement more generally, and in a proportion¬ 
ately greater degree, than the former. 


1187. In some sub-settlements, indeed, the rent does 
not exceed the Government demand plus 5 or 10 per cent., 
but these are mostly cases in which still less was formerly 
paid, so that even here there is probably the difficulty of a 
great enhancement to contend with. And as a rule the rent 
is higher; most commonly perhaps it is the Government 
demand plus half profits, or 75 per cent, of the gross rental 
to which has to be further added the whole or part of the 
wages of village servants, raising it to 80 per cent, or more. 
There are cas**s even, chiefly in occupancy tenures, where the 
rent is as much as 87^ or 90 per cent. 


1188. So, again, with reference to parcels of land held 
on such tenures as dihddri, shankalp, or sir. They are all 
otten mentioned in the No. II. statements, sometimes under 
theiro^ names but at others as “non-resident cultiyation 
of the better kind, or as land held by “ non-resident culti¬ 
vators who aie certain comers” (for such appears to be the 

earlier assess- 
made for them, and in the latter cases 

‘or 
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1189. As these tenures, small as they are, are very 
numerous and always held at low rents, the owners neces¬ 
sarily intercept a large amount of profits. The fundamental 
principle that all land is liable for the revenue assessed upon 
it is no doubt applicable to these no less than to all other 
tenures, and it has never beeu departed from. There are, 
indeed, cases where the old rents have been maintained; but 
while one class of these tenures has been held resumable by 
the proprietors, the practice in this district with regard to all 
the rest has been to charge them from the time they are 
decreed with a minimum rent of the Government demand plus 
a small percentage. 

1190. Under these circumstances the superior proprie¬ 
tor at least might appear suflSciently protected. But there 
is this difficulty even as far as he is concerned, that, as 
explained in para. 1037, he cannot always collect the rents 
to which he is declared entitled, and the enhancement, if it 
does not fail to take effect, falls hard upon the sub-proprietor, 
who in any case regards it as an invasion of his rights. He 
probably acquiesces fully in the right of Government to its 
revenue, but complains that it lies not with him, but with the 
superior proprietor, to pay it. 

1191. Sir-holders, in the first place, do not forget that 
their present small holdings, rent-free or low rented, were 
received in commutation for a much larger area by resigning 
the profits of which they were to enjoy immunity from all 
liability but that for the low rent, if any, of their new holding; 
and when told that they cannot escape liability for the reve¬ 
nue demand, they are not slow to urge that, if that part of 
their bargain is to be set aside, they should be restored to 
the larger holding of which the other part of their bargain 
deprived them. 

1192. Shankalps and such tenures again now frequently 
contain thriving little hamlets with some of the best cultiva¬ 
tion in a village round them. But it will be remembered 
that these when granted were often jungle, and were brought 
into their present condition by the expenditure of what, 
as compared with the means of the grantees, was not a small 
amount of capital, and the grantees in turn expected to reap 
the benefit of their improvements by holding permanently at 
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a low quit-reDt. This was of course an agreement only 
between them and the zemindar; but even when brought into 
contact with the revenue officials under native rule, they 
were often able to avert enhancement of their rent. 

1193. Nor do I overlook the fact that, under certain 
restrictions, present rules authorize account being taken of 
such expenditure of capital; but I doubt whether it would 
not be subjecting them to undue tension t<> apply them to all 
the cases 1 speak of, some of which date from perhaps more 
than fifty years ago. But the very length of time which 
renders these rules inoperative lends some colour to a claim by 
prescription, and the shankalpdar relishes the enhancement 
of his rent no more than the holder of sir. 


1194. At the back of the dissatisTaction of the owners 
of these petty tenures also comes not unfrequcntly the stub¬ 
born, if tacit, resistance of the Brdhnaan and the Chattri, if, 
indeed, it he not a mistake to credit them in particular with 
what is also to be found elsewhere. In an account of a 
recent agrarian outrage in Ireland it is stated that the land¬ 
lord’s relations with his tenants were never friendly, and 
some of the lands of those whom he had ejected had to be 
converted into pasturage, as no other tenant could be induced 
to take them. Such ^so, or very similar, is what happens in 
Oudh with respect to these petty tenures, though happily 
it does not extend to whole villages. ' ^ 


1195. Nor is the extreme measure of ejectment alwavs 
necessary to throw land out of cultivation. This may equally 
be the result of an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the 
occupant to establish an under-proprietary title ( although 
there may be no disturbance of possession), or even of a 
demand for increased rent on land decreed or undecreed. If 
the occupant ^nnothold it on his own terms, he will often not 
only cease to hold at all, but will also manage to prevent its 

P^son. In a certain sense it may 
be said that the land is worth no more than the old occupant 
can be induced to give for it. 


1196. An illustration ofthe difficulties these subordinate 

difficulties, is 

to which those tenures extensively prevail. And though not 
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in an equal degree, perhaps, what is there said on the subject 
is applicable to other mahdls also, and indeed the majority 
of those in the district. Two other large estates, Sihipur 
and Kapradih, are, like Mahdona, of recent origin; and though 
the difficulty noticed in the latter of the absence of the tie 
of kinship between the talukdar and the sub-proprietors 
does not exist in the former, it is replaced by the opposite 
difficulty of the excessive closeness of the tie. The Garg- 
bansis belong to two branches of the same clan, the founder 
of which lived but two or three generations ago : and thus all 
the sub-proprietors belonging to that clan in those two 
estates are near relations of the talukdars. The consequent 
condition of the estates, or at all events of that of Kapradih, 
became notorious very soon after annexation, and in the 
Record of Rights circular the latter estate is cited as an in¬ 
stance of one in which the sub-proprietors had never paid more 
than and sometimes less than the summary demand, the 
reason being that they were of independent and turbulent 
character and of the same family as the talukdar. 

1197. Coupled with Kapradih in the circular mentioned 
is another estate, that of Birhar, which also belongs to this 
district and [all its four branches (para. 1333) taken together] 
embraces nearly the whole of a very large pargana. 

1198. Looking at estates of greater antiquity, Pirpur, 
the estate mentioned with Mahdona in para 1174, has com¬ 
paratively little of it sub-settled ; but the “ Brdhtnan and 
Chattri cultivators” who preponderate, and “ owing to whom 
the rental of that estate is proportionately low,” are, I believe, 
more or less ex-zemindars and shankalpdars, and the rent- 
rolls contain “ an infinite number of paltry rent-free and 
low-rated entries.” 

1199. In Kurwar again, though few villages only are 
sub-settled, yet more troublesome to manage perhaps, others 
are simply aggregations of shankalp and ex-zemindari sir, 
and the rent collections do not nearly reach even the Gov¬ 
ernment demand. Of Bhiti, an offshoot of the Kurwar 
estate, about three-fourths is sub-settled ; and respecting the 
talukas in Aldemau I need only refer to what is said in para. 
107. The extent to which Government management of 
estates has been necessary has been already described. 
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1200. The estates abo?e named are all talukas. In 
non-talukdari mahals sub-settlements of entire villages are 
comparatively rare ; but there is no lack of petty sub-teiiures, 
and in these mahals there is the difficulty, which there is not 
in talukas. that without unanimity on the part of the sharers 
in the mahdls—and that unanimity is seldom easy to secure— 
control over such tenures becomes almost impossible. 

1201. The above remarks sufficiently explain why at 
all events for the present settlement a comparatively light 
assessment is advisable when double tenures exist and are 
numerous. The form in which allowance was made for them 
in the recent revision was generally a deduction from the gross 
rental varying from 5 to 12, but usually 10 per cent. 

1202. The principle at least that numbers are to be 
Same :»iioir«icc for (/) re^rded is plainly admitted in the 

excess of sir load. Directions to ^ttlement Officers, where 

it is laid down that “where proprietors are cultivators and the 
population has kept pace with the prosperity of the village, so 
the profits, though large, afford a scanty pittance to eacli, it is 
evident that the jama cannot he raised without inflicting much 
hardship.” And to see how far the principle is applicable to this 
district it is only necess.-iry to turn to para 195. Nor was it 
always or altogether neglected. The No II. statements make 
allusion sometimes to the “number of proprietary mouths there 
are to fill.” With the exception mentioned in para. 1451, how¬ 
ever, the difference made in such cases was often almost 
nominal, consisting perhaps of the remission only of part of 
a large sum which would otherwise have been claimed upon 
waste land, or of a few odd rupees from the demand on 
cultivation. 

1203. In the recent revision allowance for numbers 
usually took the shape of the light treatment of sir lands. 
It seldom happens that, where pressure from this cause is 
felt, the sir is not extensive; while, on the other hand, little 
consideration is due to those who are content, except for 
any special reason, to be mere recipients of rent. 

1204. The assessment of waste laud is described in 
Fifth principle: treat- para. 992, and Mr. Carnegy states that 

meat of waste land. ‘t j;},e method he had adopted had met 
with the Commissioner’s special approval,” 
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1205. This 


Same ; (a) waste land. 


was written, however, in the Dostpur 
report, which though dated the 4th May, 
1868, was (see para. 1261) written in 


pact at least before April, 1866, and may refer to the Com¬ 
missioner’s comments upon the settlement report for the year 
1863-64, in which the assessment of waste is described; 
whereas in its review of that report the Government of India 
expresses doubts whether, while “ it is quite right to exempt 
from assessment a fair proportion of the area with reference 
to the presumed requirements of village cultivators ...... the 

imposition of a uniform rate of 13 annas per acre may not lead 
sometimes to unfair results.” Nor, though Mr. Camegy 
afterwards submitted an explanatory memorandum on the 


subject, does it appear to have led to any farther expression 
of the views of the Government of India. 


1206. Besides, even if the method adopted had been 
unamimously considered appropriate in 1864, as things then 
stood, it was not by any means a necessary consequence that it 
should be so in 1874, when judged by the proved results of its 
application for several years ; and in the recent revision it was 
greatly modified, if indeed not altogether abandoned. The 
following observations will explain why. 

1207. The rules regarding the assessment of waste were 
precisely the same at the time of the original assessment as 
when the revision was made. They were very brief and were 
as follows:— 

“ The instructions contained in paras. 55 and 56 of the 
Directions to Settlement Officers are particularly worthy of 
attention ; but it must be remembered that, in fixing the assess¬ 
ment, not only are the products of the land actually under 
cultivation to be taken into consideration, but wherever there is 
much abandoned land capable with moderate energy of being 
again brought under cultivation, a fair allowance should be 
made for the probable increase of assets by reclamation of 
waste. But the eventual assets of such land are not to be 
calculated as if these were actually under cultivation.” 

1208. And the liberal spirit in which these instructions 
were to be carriedout is made clearly manifestby what followed. 
They were submitted by the Chief Commissioner to the 
Government of India, which at first disapproved of them, and 
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laid down broadly that the assets at the time of “ the settlement 
should be taken as the basis of the Government demand, and 
that no enhancement of the demand should be made on account 
of uncultivated lands which may probably be brought into 

cultivation during the period of the settlement.The 

Government will reap the benefit of this liberal policy at the 
next settlement.” 

1209. The Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles Win^eld, 
however, then more fully explained the manner in which he 
would apply the rule, stating that of “ course discrimination 
and caution must be exercised by the Settlement OflHcer in 
reckoning on future assets. He must dismiss from his mind all 
speculative grounds of calculation, but there will generally 
remain plain and self-evident data on which to base it. Where 
cultivators are scarce for instance, and the waste is difficult of 
reclamation, he will hardly take these sources of eventual pro¬ 
fit into calculation at all; but where the waste is simply long- 
neglected fallow, and only needs a plough to be drawn 
through it to make it yield a far richer crop than most land 
in the village, where cultivator.*? are easily procurable, and the 
means of irrigation from jhils and rivers are close at hand, he 
should give due weight to these circumstances.” 

1210. Ultimately in 1863 the Government of India 
accorded its sanction to the rule proposed by Sir Charles 
Wingfield, on the understanding that it would be enforced in 
the manner explained by him in the letter above quoted. 

These were the instructions in force regarding the 
assessment of waste at the time of the original assessment, and 
they were reiterated as recently as 1874, when the Govern¬ 
ment of India stated that the circular order and explanation, 
above given appeared to “ lay down very clearly the correct 
principle to be followed in the assessment of cidtivable waste 
land,” and “ all that can he done is to lay down the general 
principle on which cases are to be dealt with,” while it was fur¬ 
ther directed by an order of the Local Government in 1875 
that these instructions should be followed during the recent 
revision, 

1211. With respect to the treatment of waste land 
in the first instance, Mr. Carnegy does not appear to 
have entertained any apprehension that his “ systematic 

52f 
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assessment” of it taxed it too heavily- In this and in other 
parts of his assessment he aimed at moderation ; his general 
method was “ never departed from to the disadvantage of the 
proprietors,” and in several villages relaxed, and in each 
tahsfl report he pointed out that he had taken a considerable 
sum less than might have been imposed. 

1212. Unfortunately, however, he appears to have 
overrated the means available for the reclamation of waste, 
and to have been under the impression that one condition 
only, the completion of the assessment, had to be fulfilled, 
and “ then should the earth bring forth her increase.” In 
more than one of his reports is contained the hopeful pro¬ 
phesy that “agriculture is about to make a sudden bound 
forward”, and, somewhat oblivious perhaps of the condition 
of the landed proprietors as he himself described it (para. 
107),- he sometimes expressed his belief in the No. 11. state¬ 
ments, especially of talukdari villages, that “ capital would 
soon be found.” 

1213. Apparently acting upon these convictions, there¬ 
fore, he made the exemption of waste from assessment the 
exception rather than the rule, and the demand upon it was 
accordingly felt oppressive. The pressure was fortunately 
not imiversal, for in Khandansa and parts of Sultanpur the 
waste was left altogether free, and elsewhere perhaps there 
was none to be assessed, or part of the sum chargeable upon 
it was remitted. But there yet remained a considerable 
number of villages in which it was heavily ta: 5 ed : in one for 
instance it contributed Rs. 108 out of a jama of Rs. 410, and 
in another, though Rs. 92 were remitted, a balance of Rs* 190 
was imposed, and, notwithstanding the relinqxiishtnent of the 
sums referred to in para. 1211, there still remained upon the 
waste of the whole district a demand of Rs. 58,000. 

1214. There need now be little hesitation in saying this 
is much more than the district should have been required to 
bear. In the first place, even if Mr. Carnegy’s method was 
unexceptionable and his rates were moderate, there seems to 
have been an oversight in his application of them both, which 
led to the demand upon waste being greater than logically it 
should have been. The land to be rated comparatively low, 
a grazmg-land, was estimated separately for each village. 
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Cattle, however, do not as a rule graze only in the village in 
which they are kept or used, nor does each village always 
contain a sufficiency of grazing land; some have little or 
none. In such cases, all that was done was to apply the 
grazing rate to what there was, no notice being taken of the 
deficiency. This did no harm to the owners of such villages 
beyond that what little grazing land they had was taxed; but 
it furnished reasonable grounds of complaint to the owners 
of villages containing an excess of waste. Probably all the 
cattle of the neighbourhood had run free upon this land from 
time immemorial, and the owners suddenly found that, while 
they had to pay even for what they themselves required, they 
had to pay yet more heavily for what was of advantage only to 
their netghbours. Even for the thorouglr application of 
Mr. Camegy’s method a more comprehensive eouTse Was 
requisite ; before assessing a jungle-tract apparently it should 
have been ascertained of what villages it formed the pasture- 
land ; the total amount of waste in all those villages should 
then have been ascertained, as also the total amount required 
for grazing purposes, and not more than the remainder should 
then have been subjected to the fall rate on waste. 

1215. In the next place the rates can hardly be con¬ 
sidered moderate. In many districts I believe, where waste 
has been assessed at all, sufficient for grazing purposes 
been first left free and the rest assessed at 2 to 4 annas per acre. 
Mr. Carnegy’s rates were 3 annas (revenue) on grazing lands 
and 13 annas on all other waste, which mean rent-rates of about 
4 annas and 1 rupee per bigah. With regard to these lands, it is 
uot pretended that land-holders receive anything from them 
in their present state; while as to the first, the fact that they- 
are required for pasture is a conclusive indication they will 
not come under the plough, and, as to the latter, the rate is as 
high as, and indeed higher than, is often paid for land actually 
under cultivation, 

1216. To justify the assessment of waste again, it has 
been^ seen that it must either be old cultivation easilv 
reciaimable, or that it must yield spontaneous produce of some 
value to the zemindar. ^ ^ 

• ^®°c®rning the latter, reference to para. 1001- 

is sufficient, nor, as a rule, does there seem any reasonable 
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probability of tbe land itself being speedily reclaimed. Mr. 
Camegy, as above stated, was apparently under the impression 
that it was only the fear of the coming assessment that had until 
the regular settlement imposed a check on agricultural pro¬ 
gress ;"l)ut, on the other hand, be believed that between that 
time and annexation cultivation had increased 25 per cent. 
The latter is hardly confirmatory of the former, and, though its 
accuracy may be questionable, Mr. Carnegy’s prophesy as to 
agriculture taking a sudden bound forward has unfortunately 
at the best been very partially fulfilled. On the contrary, 
the instances in which waste has been reclaimed on any large 
scale are, taking the district as a whole, comparatively rare, 
and there seems even room for doubt whether then now 
remain even ploughs enough for what was assessed as 
cultivation.* 


1218. Nor are the reasons why extensive reclamation of 
waste has not taken place far to seek. 

1219. In the first place, as remarked by Mr. Ferrar, 
“land is not culturable because the soil consists of certain 
quantities of clay and silica and phospohrus and oxides, but 

because it can be cultivated.. with remuneration to 

the cultivator;” while of what according to the amln is 
culturable much is on poor soils, and consists partly of tracts 
either ravine-cut or almost bare of vegetation. Where jungle 
is recorded to exist, too, it is frequently not in continuous 
stretches, but composed of clumps of dhak largely interspersed 
with patches of reh. 

1220. Such jungle tracts as now remain also often 
reqmre to be maintained in their present form for fuel and 
pasture, and the fact is more than once adverted to in Mr. 
Capper’s reports. “ The grass is scanty and unnutritious, and 
» considerable area is required for each head of cattle 

running upon it.Moreover, there is generally cane-land in 

the vicinity of these dhak jungles which supply the leaves and 
short sticks used with the refuse stalks to feed the fires for 
l>oiling the expressed juice. If this supply is stopped, there 
is risk of the* cane not being cultivated, and so ttie growth 

♦ At the rate given in para. 994, the number of ploughs required for the land measured 
cultivation in the present Fyzabad district, 605,618 acres, would be 121,124. According 
to statement V, the number at measurement was only 115,140, and according to the Oudh 
Administration Keport for 1875-76, appendices, p. clxxi, it had by that year fallen to 81,41y» 
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of tbe most valuable rent-paying crop being discouraged ; 
while one of the most pressing agricultural problems is how 
to create such a cheap stock of fuel for the use of man as 
shall preserve to the soil the enormous masses of animal and 
vegetable manure of which it is robbed to cook the daily food 
of agriculturists, wtjose lands are surely, if slowly, becoming 
barren for the want of it.” 


1221. Where, again, the waste can be spared, there not 
unfrequently arise disputes about ownership. Under native 
rules, when jungle was a common refuge for all the members of 
a community when pressed by the Ndzims or their more power¬ 
ful neighbours, such a question was perhaps never mooted; 
but, nowadays, the appropriation of waste is jealously contes¬ 
ted, and, unless there be a clear and generally acknowledged 
title on tbe part of those who attempt it, more heads than 
land may not improbably be broken. 


1222. And lastly, “ the requisites of production,” says 
Mill, “ are labour, capital, and land. The increase of produc¬ 
tion therefore depends on the properties of these elements. It 
is a result of the increase either of the elements themselves or 
of their productiveness. Of these three requisites, labour and 
the raw material of the globe are primary and indispensable. 
The remaining requisite, capital, is itself the product of 
labour. A previous application of labour to produce tbe capi¬ 
tal required for consumption during the work is no less 
essential than tbe application of labour to the work itself.” 
Of the raw material of the globe even it has just been seen 
there is little that can be profitably used, at least without 
great expenditure of capital; while, though the district is very 
densely populated, the general dearth of capital both prevents 
the employment of the requisite labour by landowners, and 
also the demand for land in excess of what they have at’ pre¬ 
sent by the classes that, bad they the necessary stock, would 
take it up on their own account as cultivators. 


1223. So much for the assessment of culturnble waste. 
s»me! (5) groves over There yet remains, however, that of 
10 per cent. ‘‘gfoves over 10 per cent,” which were 

placed on the same footing for this purpose as ciilturable 
waste. 
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1224. In speaking of groves Mr. Carnegy in each of bis 
tabsfl reports “ assigns a money value to the liberality” of the 
provincial rule by which “groves under 10 per cent.” remaiu 
unassessed ; and as this might seem to remove any objection 
to the assessment of groves “over 10 per cent.,” it is perhaps 
better not to pass it over without observation. 

1225. The money value is calculated in two ways: first 
under a rule followed by Mr. Wynyard in the Umballa 
district, and then under the rule for the assessment of 
culturable waste. 

1226. The Umballa rule, it seems, was to estimate the 
nuTinfll value of each tree at two annas. But in the first place, 
though Mr. Wynyard’s assessment was made with great care, 
it was deemed advisable to reduce it, and his rules therefore 
are not necessarily a safe guide. A.nd further, it is at least 
doubtful whether the rule in cjuestion, even if free from this 
objection, is applicable to Oudh, or indeed was applied to the 
mango, the ordinary grove tree of this province (except per¬ 
haps as one of several forest trees yielding profit to the laad- 
owners), in the Umballa district. Of Mr. Wynyard’s report 
I have been unable to obtain a copy; but as far as I can 
gather from the final settlement report of the district, in 
the ilakas assessed by Mr. Wynyard there were extensive 
forests, containing bamboo, har, and chil trees, from which 
both the “ zemindars and the hakims ” (also apparently land¬ 
holders) “derived profit, an instance being given in which 
Es. 4,000 a year were realized by the sale of timber; mango 
trees were rare, and it is expressly stated that land covered 
with fruit-bearing groves had only been included in the 
assessable area where cultivated. 

1227. The mango would thus rather seem to have held 
in the Umballa district the place of the mohwa than the 
mango in this ; and moreover, if the 2 annas rate was applied 
to it at all, it was apparently as a forest tree profitable to the 
proprietors. It does not seem that the Panjab rule authorized 
its assessment when it 3 delded no profit. And however that 
may be, the Oudh instructions are clear: “ sayer is oMy to be 
considered in estimating assets when it is of co7isiderable 
value'' (to the proprietors presumably), “ such as the piscary 
of large tanks, the produce of trees like mohwa or forest 
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produce like wax, lac, &c,” and this would seemingly exclude 
mango groves generally, whether over or under 10 per cent. 
In speaking of sayer, Mr. Carnegy correctly says mangoes 
are not sold, and with reference to cultivators’ groves he fur¬ 
ther says “ the landlord takes no rent from grove lands,” and 
all that he can do is to “ claim fruit on festive occasions and he 
might fell a tree if he requiredso that evidently groves do 
not yield zemindars anything which could be subjected to 
assessment. Indeed, Mr. Carnegy himself was of opinion that 
they should not be treated as sayer, but as culturable waste. 


1228. Even regarded in this latter light, however, they 
should rather be left unassessed. Taking the district as a 
■whole, they are well within 10 per cent, of the total area ; nor 
even in the few villages in which they exceed that percentao-e 
does any demand upon them seem warranted. I have endea¬ 
voured to show that culturable waste should not generally be 
assessed, and if this view be right, & fortiori is it the case with 
groves as included under that head. Many of them are in the 
hands of cultivators who probably have not the smallest 
inclination to cut them down, and, until they do so the nro- 
prietor has no power of interfering with the land. ’ If then 
account waste under his immediate control' 
still lesB IS it to be expected he wiU do so with b%hs in respect 


1229. In the recent revision, where new land liod 

brought under the plough, it was assessed; and in all other 
the pmciples stoted h pra, 1210 were folIowei-thS 
is, where it was in just the same condition no ar 1 ' 

w^^Tc!? likelihood of its remaining®?o“lt 

was, except for special reasons, left altogether free -and wbUf 
It was assessed, grazing lands were first excluded ’ and thre! 

whfkluheTmeTP“' ’^P°“the remainder 

wniie at tne same time, where much had oiw^.. j i. , 

upon it, this wue taken kto accost 

'Kwww aT^deS mnch^S7®i”re7an3°wS 

S een nxeu, ifc ,s apologetically stated that it is 
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the second only in three tahsils ; the general abatement in 
pargana Aldemau having been apparently overlooked, or not 
considered to partake of this character. 

1331. The reason, though I cannot speak with certainty, 
would appear to be the veto which has been above men¬ 
tioned of progressive jamas (para. 11-57), and thus even a 
six-fold enhancement of revenue demand is passed over with¬ 
out comment in the No. II. statements. 

1232. But, as pointed out in a letter of the Foreign 
Department, that veto was restricted to what was then gene¬ 
rally understood by term “ rasadi” (para. 1157), and did not 
extend, for the same objections did not exist, to “ a tem¬ 
porary remission of part of an assessment made with a strict 
regard to no more than the existing rental of a village,” in 
order to “ prevent the sadden increase from embarrassing the 
zemindar.” The same principle was also admitted in a still 
earlier letter of the same department, and it was, indeed, the 
Supreme Government that took the initiative regarding the 
Aldemau abatement; the first mention of this occurring in 
the last-mentioned letter, where it is said “that the 
objection to a sudden rise might possibly have been met in 
such a case by postponing the full increase, say for five 
years.” 

1233. Nor was it in isolated instances only that 
relief of this nature was required, for of 839 mahdls in the 
district in no less than 347 was the enhancement of the 
previous demand more than 30 per cent.; and the value of 
the principle involved, if ever actually doubted, was prac¬ 
tically acknowledged, even before the original assessment 
was concluded, by its extension to the whole of a second 
pargana, Khandansa ; and as that course was first suggested 
by Mr. Carnegy, the fact bears out a conjecture of 
Mr Ferrar’s, that if Mr. Carnegy were to commence assessing 
now, with the experience he must have gained in assess¬ 
ing this district, he would apply the rasadi system to every 
pargana in it. 

1234. And since then the advantages of the system 
have come to be still more fuUy recognized, even if it may 
not be said that the necessity for it has been demonstrated. 
A great enhancement of the revenue, except by more or less 
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slow degrees, is always severely felt where not found im¬ 
practicable, and a striking illustration of the effect oi such 
a measure is to be found in a mahdl, Soraon, in the Isaull 
pargana. 

1235. The mahal is under Government management, 
and the collections are stated to be about Rs. 2,600, exclusive 
of the zemindar’s sir, about 300 bigahs in extent. The summary 
jama was Es. 1,000 ; the regular assessment raised it to 
Rs. 3,350. By the former, therefore, the zemindars were left 
all the profits of their sir, and got Es. 700 also from the 
khalisa. By the latter they not only got nothing from the 
khalisa, but had fiirther to pay Es. 750 upon their sir. This 
would not appear impossible ; but though the number of 
sharers (24) was not, as things go in this district, large for such 
a mah41, it was sufiieient to render the realization of any 
large amount from the sir extremely difficult, except in the 
very improbable alternative of the holders of it not first 
making provision for themselves and their families. The 
tenants whose rents they had to raise, if they felt so dis¬ 
posed, were many of them shankalpdars and mortgagees, 
and the task was either distasteful or impossible. The 
zemindars soon became defaulters, and though it must un¬ 
fortunately be stated that while their mahdl has been under* 
Government management the zemindars have shown the 
most determined recusancy, yet it remains clear that the 
origin of their trouble, and perhaps of their recusancy also, 
lay in the greatly and suddenly enhanced revenue demand. 

1236. It was for the above reasons accepted as a prin¬ 
ciple in the recent revision that where the summary demand 
was much enhanced a rasadi should be allowed. At the 
same time this was more or less freely done in different par- 
ganas, according as the particular circumstances of each 
showed greater or less occasion for it. 

1237. The period for which rasadis were given varied. 
In the earlier revisions it was five to ten years, but they 
were not given in cases where the rise did not exceed 50 
per cent.; in the later revisions the period was from three to 
seven years, but the allowance was extended to all cases in 
which the rise exceeded 80 per cent. 

53e 
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1238. With respect to progressive jamas, it may 
possibly be argued that the time for them bad gone 
by when the recent revision took place. But the 
question is capable of being looked at from another point 
of view, and it is this. The justification of such jamas is 
that the too sudden enhancement is liable to embarrass 
zemindars and plunge them into debt. If, then, they 
were desirable in the first instance, the relief subsequently 
necessary would appear to have been not only what would 
have been originally sufficient, but that amount plus the 
interest on debts incurred by that relief having been with¬ 
held. In more general terms, where progressive jamas would 
have been desirable at first, there were not less, but greater 
reasons for them afterwards. 

1239. Nor was it to be apprehended that the allow¬ 
ance, where granted on these grounds, would always fail in 
its intended object, for the general remission of part of the 
revenue in the year 1281 fasli was utilized by the more 
careful zemindars to clear off some of their encumbrances. 
In the examination of jamabandis of successive years I 
more than once noticed the diminution or disappearance 
of mortgages, on enquiring the cause of which I was told 
that they had been paid off with the sum remitted in 1281 
fasli. It was not too much to hope, then, that the larger 
remissions involved in progressive jamas would be attended 
with proportionately beneficial results. 

1240. Easadis were occasionally given in single 
villages separately, but as a rule they were left for consider¬ 
ation in the mahdl files. It may very possibly happen that a 
great rise in one village in a mahdl is counterbalanced by no 
less a decrease in another; or a rise which appears severe is 
a single village may be of no consequence in comparison 
with the jama of an entire mahdrl. Nor in subdivided 
village is there the same proportionate rise in the shares 
belonging to different mabdls; in one the summary jama may 
remain unaltered, in another it may be much increased, a 
common reason for this being the substitution at this 
settlement of actual ho'ldings for the nominal ancestral shares 
previously followed. 

1241. While the concession of a rasadi was generally 
made amahdlwar question, each sub-settlement was separately 
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examined and dealt with on its own merits. This 
was of course done for the sake of the sub-proprietor, but 
at the same time, in order to prevent uncalled for remis¬ 
sions on his behalf, the change in his rent was also looked 
into. This sometimes underwent but slight alteration, even 
though the revenue had been much enhanced, and then 
obviously, as far as the sub-proprietor was concerned, a pro¬ 
gressive jama would have been superfluous. 

1242. Redistribution differed from all the other 
SeTMtt prindpie: «- branches of the revision. There the 

distribution of revenue de- Government demand was absolutely 
reduced; here, without any such reduc¬ 
tion, the demand on one mahdl was reduced, hut it was 
only at the expense of another. The assessment of a 
mauza was perhaps correct enough, but its apportionment 
was at fault. 

1243. I shall here allude chiefly to mauzas containing 
two or more villages, which were in the first instance asses¬ 
sed solely with reference to their total area, but in which, 
owing to difference of ownership of the component villages, a 
subsequent apportionment of the Government demand had to 
be made. The way this was done will be most easily explained 
by the annexed statement. 



Bidnbiition of jania statement of previously demarcated villages notv severed owing to the diversity of 
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1244. In the first place, the apportionment was made on 
the basis of manured, irrigated, and unirrigated land, and thus 
the rates used were “ educed” only, and not actuals. And 
even if those rates were sufficiently accurate in themselves, it 
did not follow they were equally applicable to all villages 
demarcated together. These might be of very different quality, 
and thus the rates might be light for some and heavy for others, 
though suitable enough for the entire mauza. 

1245. Where, again, a mauza contained much waste 
land, a mistake was sometimes made in the distribution of the 
amount assessed upon it. Part, if not the whole, of the 
demand upon it according to the “ usual local rule” was not 
unfrequently foregone; but in the distribution registers the 
whole of it was nevertheless shown as imposed, and the 
demand upon cultivation was supposed to be the remainder left 
after its subtraction from the entire jama. Each of these 
items was then separately distributed, and the consequence was 
that, where one of the villages in a mauza contained all or 
nearly all of the waste, it probably had to bear more than its 
proper share of the whole jama. 

1246. _ Misdistribution likewise occurs where there is no 
such inclusion of two or more villages in the same mauza, but 
single villages, though demarcated by themselves, are subdi¬ 
vided between different mahdls. But while what is here 
alluded to is the apportionment of a jama between different 
mah41s, it is very similar to, and in some respects bound up 
with what has been done in the khewat as between shares in 
the same mahal, and it will therefore be convenient to leave 
it for notice in connection with the khewat. 

1247. In the recent revision, as it was not itself general 
redistribution of jama was not generally made. It was 
made, however, whenever there was found to be necessity for 
it, and this probably amounted to whenever it was wanted 
for any misdistribution that existed was pretty sure to come 
to light in one way or another during the revision proceed¬ 
ings. In all cases in which there was anything more to be 
done than spread the jama over unequal areas belongino- to 
sfaares in other respects similar, the demand on each s&,re 
was fixed in the revision file, and in cases which it was thought 
safe to leave to the Khationi office, as requiring only 4is 
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process, it was directed that the map and other Settlement 
records should be consulted to see whether the shares lay 
intermixed or in detached blocks, and if the latter, a new 
distribution on soils should be made, where the existing one 
had not been made in that manner. 

1248. Retrospective effect pidncipally concerned pro- 
Eighth principle: retro- prietors paying direct to Grovernment j 

spective effect. ^ut as the rcvision often extended to 

sub-settlements, so also retrospective effect was sometimes 
independently granted in connection with those tenures. 

1249. In the earlier revisions retrospective effect was 
treated, whenever it was allowed, as an ordinary part of the 
relief afforded. But this was only previous to the Personal 
Assistant’s letter No. 3227 of 1875, by which all such cases 
were sanctioned. In all later revisions, in accordance with 
instructions issued shortly before that letter, whenever any 
modification of the assessment was made, it took effect, as 
such, only from the commencement of the preceding fasli 
year, and retrospective effect was only granted where there 
were arrears due. Though also the cases in which it seemed 
desirable were pointed out at the time of the revision, they 
were subsequently considered individually in communication 
with the Deputy Commissioner, and a separate report, quite 
distinct from that on the revision, was suWitted. 

1250. Under these circumstances, it would not seem 
necessary in this report to give any details of the extent to 
which retrospective effect was allowed, or the remissions made 
as the result of it. 

1251. Having now finished the remarks commenced in 
para. 1074,1 must revert for a moment to the next preceding 
paragraph. 

1252. The point of departure having been the mauza- 

_ .. __ „ war assessment, the mauzawar files were 

BumS^ naturally the first to reach completion, 

Mauzawar files first and as those of any pargana did so, 
eompieted, ^ Submitted to the Commis- 

and ilen the mahalwar. gjQjjgj. ]ja,J Jljg orders recorded OU 

each of them. The mahdlwar files were then in turn taken 
up. It was first seen what was the result of the mauzawar 
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proceedings upon each mahdl; the general condition of the 
mahSl, as far as it could be ascertained, together with ques¬ 
tions affecting it as a whole, such as progressive jamas and 
retrospective effect, were next brought under consideration, 
and the files were then completed and submitted to the Com¬ 
missioner, these again having his orders separately recorded 
on them. 


1253. The Government demand as thus determined was 


Govenimeiit sanction. 


sanctioned by the following letters and 
resolutions:— 


1« Miscellaneous 

2. Snrhni^nr 

3. Aldeman 

4 . Majbaara 

5. Haveli Ondh 

6. Mangalsi 

7. Pachliimratli 


::i 

El 


Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner’s letter 
No. 3227 of 9th September, 1875. 
Ditto ditto No. 3228 of 9th September, 1875. 

Ditto ditto No. 4683 of 18th December, 187ff, 

Eesolntion No. 254711. of 9th November, 1877. 


8. 

Amsin 

... 

Ditto 

9. 

Akbarpur 



10. 

Tinda 

... f 

Ditto 

11. 

Birhar 

...3 


12. 

Sultanpur 



13. 

Isauli 


Ditto 

14. 

Khaudansa 

...) 



No. 71R. of 7th Jannary, 1878. 
No. 2264R. of 26th July, 1878. 

No. 2287R. of 29th July, 1878. 


and, with reference to para. 1004, it should be stated that, in 
accordance with Circular No. 39 of 1875, land revenue and 
cesses were in the revision separately fixed. 


1254. With reference also to paras. 1008 and 1665, it 
ModeofdecUration. should be Stated that, itt declaring the 
above demand, the aggregate jama of 
each Biafadl was orally declared to the proprietors, and on 
their presenting a petition on plain paper, it was endorsed 
with mauzawar details and returaed to them. 


1255. This brings my account of the revision to a 
Concinding remarhs on close. I am afraid it is a lono- one but 
the Tension. the revision was an intricate, di^cult, and 

laborious task, for it dealt directly with many points which 
in the original assessment were left for oflice calculation • 
and moreover, as stated by Mr. Capper, “the fact that' 
however changed circumstances may have affected the point 
of view from which to consider the %ures of the orijinal 
apessment, stiU work on which a brother ofiicer had prided 

himself, and probably justly, from the then point of view was 
seriously impugned, rendered the task invidious.” Under 
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these circumstances anything less than a full account both 
of the revision and the reasons for it could hardly have been 
satisfactory. 

Results of the Assessment and Revision. 


1256. The original method of assessment, and the cause 
. , . ,, and extent of revision, having now been 

Arrangement ot results. , "uji-i ..iPa.i 

described, the results of both the assess¬ 
ment and the revision may be stated. 


1257. As the original assessment was reported by tahsils, 
and as, though the whole district is said to have been assessed 
on one “ perfectly uniform system,” certain changes were as a 
matter of fact from time to time grafted upon that first adopted, 
which are explained in the tahsil reports, it will be to some 
extent convenient here to adhere to the division of the district 
into its old tahsils. But on the other hand, those tahsils have 
been broken up; their component parganas, all of which were 
separately assessed, have undergone change also, and the 
No. II volumes have been arranged in accordance with the 
present limits of parganas. Such being the case, parganas 
will be grouped together according to the old tahsils, but data 
will be shown for each separately, according to its present con¬ 
stitution. The characteristic features of each will be briefiy 
given, and this will be done in such a form as to admit of easy 
comparison with the same features for the entire district, 
which will be given also. 

1258. Of the thirteen parganas of the old district 
eleven were assessed by Mr. Carnegy, the local inspection 
having been made in seven, viz.^ Aldemau, Surhurpur, T5.nda, 
Birhar, Pachhimrdth, Haveli Oudh, and Isauli, by Mr. Carnegy 
himself, in Majhaura by Captain (now Colonel) Clark, in 
Akbarpur and Amsinby Captain (now Major) Erskine, and in 
Mangalsi by Mr. Woodburn. A twelfth pargana, Sultdn- 
pur, was assessed partly by Mr. Carnegy and partly by Captain 
Erskine, the local inspections having been made by those 
ofiicers, assisted by Mr. (now Major) Noble; and in the thir¬ 
teenth pargana the local inspections were made and the 
assessment proposals framed by Mr. Woodburn. 

1259. In the recent revision, for various reasons, entire 
parganas were not taken up by the same ofiicers. The 
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petiticfns relating to 154 villages were entirely di3|iose(l of 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Capper; those relating to 512 vil¬ 
lages were investigated by Mr, Ferrar; and the remainder by 
myself and my assistants, Messrs. Deas and Connell. Ot the 
mabalwar files, those of the Tanda and Isauli prtrganas were 
written up by Mr. i>eas, those of Mangalsi by Mr. Connell, 
and those of all other parganas by myself, to whom also it fall 
to furnish the reports on the revision required by the instruc¬ 
tions mentioned in para. LOGO. 


TAHSIL BOSTPUR. 

1260. This tahsi'l, the first assessed, contained three 
parganas, Aldemau, Surhurpur, and Majhaura. The assess¬ 
ments were introduced in 1273 and 1274 fasli, or 18 65 and 
1866 A.C. 

1261. The tahsil report, though printed, does not seem 
to have been ever formally submitted as an assessment report, 
but it was sent as an accompaniment to a letter about the 
Aldemau assessment on the 4th May, 1866. The printed 
copies of the report ate only dated the 4th May, 1868, but the 
office copy of the manuscript is without any date at Ull, and 
possibly the last figure in the year last named is a clerical 
error, and the date really intended is that first given, the 4th 
May, 1866. The report bears internal evidence of having 
been written, in part at least, before April, 1866; 

1262. This report refers only to the description of the 
assessment already given in paras. 945, &c. Tlie diflference 
it makes in the'test jamas has been pointed out, and there is 
nothing else in it that calls for comment. 

P^GANA ALDEMAU. 

1263. Pargana Aldemau, as now constituted, lie’s 

between the Majhwi and the Gumti. 
^^nescnption oi par^- jj. ^}jq south-east corner of the 

old district, of which it was the largest 
pargana, and though it has now been somewhat reduced in 
size, it still contains an area of 305 square miles. It com¬ 
prises 475 villages, among which are Dostpur, the head¬ 
quarters of the old tahsil, on the north, and KadipUr, holding 
the same relation to the present tahsil of that name, on the 
south. Fifteen or twenty villages contain bazaars. 

54f 
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1264. Tlie means of communication consist of the rail- 
yvay, which cuts the north-east corner of the pargana and 
has two stations, Bilwai and Malipur, just beyond its borders; 
of roads, of which till lately there were but few, especially 
on the east; and of the river Gumti. 

1265. Of the 475 villages in the pargana, 229, or near¬ 
ly half, are held by talukdars, but of these 124 are sub-set¬ 
tled, which, added to the 246 not in talukas, give a total of 
370, or nearly four-fifths of the pargana, in the hands of 
petty proprietors or proprietary communities. 

1266. The pargana has a population of 529 to the 
square mile, of which about 72 per cent., or 6 per cent- more 
than the district average, is agricultural. The proportion 
of the principal agricultural castes is not materially different 
from that average. In the case of high castes there is an 
excess of about 4 per ceut. Most prominent among these 
last are the Ii5jkum4rs, of whom Mr. Carnegy states that 
they have ever been notorious for tbe difficulty with which 
the revenue has had to be extorted from them. “ We have it,” 
he says, “on the undoubted authority of two men, who were 
themselves N4zims......Mabdrdja Mdn Singh and the Aghaie, 

that, owing to the clanship of the powerful Rdjkumdrs, they 
never succeeded in fully assessing the parganas now under 
report, nor in collecting the Government dues.” 

Their lawless habits were no doubt in some degree 
encouraged by the ease with which they could retreat when 
pressed into the neighbouring British districts. Not a few of 
them still have houses just outside the Oudh border. Times 
have changed, hut the pargana still has an unenviable notoriety, 
I believe, as the home of bad characters. The north-west and 
south-east corners contained between them a short time ago, 
if they do not still, the “ residences of about eighty pro¬ 
claimed offenders.” 

1267. Of the total area of tbe pargana, about 33 per 
cent, is unproductive, 19 per cent, of this being absolutely bar¬ 
ren and consisting mostly of bare usar plains. Groves cover 
no more than 3 per cent,, jungle and other culturable waste 
amount to 14, and the area under cultivation is just 50. The 
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last contains dumat, inatydr, and bbir, in tbe proportion of 
52 SO, and 18 respectirely;51 per cent, of it is irrigated (less 
than one-third from wells) and 21 per cent, is manured. 

1268. Irregular in form, as well as large, the pargana 
varies greatly in its different parts. In the north and 
middle the land lies comparatively low; the soil is about half 
doras and the rest almost entirely matyar, bhiir being very 
rare. Large capacious jhils abound, and in some places 
the ilajhwi and the !Mangar are used for irrigation. Jarhau 
is widely grown and a great extent of other land is under 
common rice and kodo during the kharif, yielding subse¬ 
quently a rabi crop of pea, gram, and arhar. Wheat, bar¬ 
ley, and gujai are all grown, but the two latter are the 
more coniuiou, the soil being more suited to them than 
wheat. Sugarcane is to be found in most villages, and 
poppy here and there. * 

1269. Going southward, the land rises gradually al¬ 
most up to the bank of the Gumti, which is here often 
high; the soil becomes less firm; jhils and even large tank.s 
more scarce, and the substitute for them, so far as it may 
be accounted so, is to be found in kacha wells, which are 
here unusually durable (para. 155). Eice cultivatiou 
decreases, and sugarcane, owing chiefly to the difflculty of irri¬ 
gation, almost disappears. Water is only found at a consider¬ 
able depth, and with such a distance to raise it, and nothing 
to carry it along the ground but mud channels exposed to the 
action of sun and wnd, it is very difiScult in the hot weather— 
that is, when the sugarcane most requires irrigation—to keep 
up a constant and sufficient flow of water from well to field. 

Bates used. 1270. The rates used in the assessment 

were as follows:— 


Average reni-rates. 

Class i*ates. 


Goxnd, 

Majhar. 

Palo. 

First, 

Second. | 

Third. 

014 

Tramsfer- 

red. 

Iis« a. p. 

6 12 0 
to 

8 0 0 

7 0 0 

Ka. a. p. 

4 8 0 
to 

5 0 0 

4 10 

Bs. a. p, 

2 0 0 
to 

2 4 0 

2 1 0 

1 Bs, a, p. 

5 3 0 
to 

5 12 0 

5 3 3 

£8. a. p. 

4 7 0 

to 

5 0 0 

4 6 6 

Bs. a. p. 

3 14 0 
to 

4 4 0 

3 9 6 


*See, however, para. 129, 
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Testjama"!. 1271. The test jamas for the old par- 

gana Ithey are not available for the nejv) ’vye’^e, inclusive of 
cesses :— 

_Rs. 

Plough ••• ••• ••• 2,52,845 

Deduced ••• ••• ••• 2,50,091 

Rent-roll ... 

Class ... ... ... 2,70,456 

1272. The Government demand fir.st imposed qn the 

Original jama. pai'gana Tvas, inclusive qf cesses, 

Es. 2,64,560. The corresponding demand 

for the new pargana was Es. 2,22,875 without cesses, 

or, cesses included, Es. 2,28,447. 

1273. But this “ revised demand having been carefully 

fixed at 51:^ per cent, of the assumed 
reiital, was found to fail at Es, 2-5-5 
per acre on cultivation, and showed an 
increase of 61 percent, on the summary demand. About the 
time when tlie revised settlement was to be declared the 
Financial Commissioner visited the district, and we had the 
benefit of his experience and advice. Having in view the 
suddenness of the rise, and the fact which hjis already been 
alluded to, that the pargana had never been fplly assessed 
even in tli® king’s time, a reduction of 12 per cent, was 
counselled and gladly adopted, and the Government revenue, 
with cesses, now falls at Es. 2-1-2 per acre on qultivation.” 

1274. The new jamas were announced village by village 
on the 16th April, 1865, when “ the representatives sighed their 
names in a register in token of general approval, but reserving 
the right to object subsequently.” The introduction of these 
new jamas took place at the beginning of 1273 fasli. 

1275. The jamas bore referred to, however, were tha 
reduced ones—that is, those obtained by the deduction, 
recommended by the Financial Commissioner, o,f 12 per cent, 
from the demand first fixed. 

1276. The tahsil report, as above stated, dpes pot appear 
to have been submitted at all events for some time, but the 
annual report for the year in which this reduction was inade 
pot unnaturally contained allusion to the subject. 
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1277. This attracted the attention of the Supreme 

Government, and some correspondence 
Bat reiDctivn ienjpo- ensued, of which an abstract given in the 
^ pargana revision report. Here it will 

suffice to simply state the result, which was that permissive 
sanction was given to the re-imposition by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the 12 per cent, abatement “ after ten years from 
the commencement of the settlement." 

1278. Here was an apparent end of the matter, and here 

it rested for a couple of years. At the 
Permawn^ of re 4 uo- however, it was again 

revived by Mr. Camegy, who, though he 
had formerly advocated the above course, b^ in the interval, 
found reason to alter his opinion. He accordingly addressed 
a letter to the Commissioner, in which, first adverting to the 
tact that the Financial Commissioner had always been in favour 
of a permauent reduction,* he went on to state that, for reasons 
given, he had come to the conclusion that it would be “ wise 
and proper to allow the reduction, which is at present tempo¬ 
rary, to hold good throughout the revised settlement.” 

1279. The reply to this recommendation appears to have 

been that it was to be again submitted 
Left an open question. would be taken into consideration 

with the Final Settlement report, and the reduced, or as they 
have generally been called in the Settlement office from the 
period they had to run, the “ten-year” jamas accordingly 
still remained in force when the recent revision commenced. 

1280. The number of petitions that had to be disposed 
of in connection with the revision was 587, relating to 362 
ipauzas in 108 raahals, on 454 of which reductions were made, 
affecting 287 villages in 104 mahals. 

1281. The Government demand as thus revised be¬ 
came Rs. 2,02,445 without cesses, or, cesses included, 
Es. 2,07,506-13-0, progressive jamas being also allowed to 
the extent shown in statement 

• With referencSe to tlie re-imposiiaon of the 12 per cent reduction, the Financial Com- 
jnuBioner, Sir Heniy Davies, had written in 1866, that from what he had seen of the parga- 
na, there would be difficulty in the collection of the full demand, and that if reversion to it 
would lead to much difficult, or the forcible alienation of property on a large scale, the 
advantage of the measure was doubtful, to say the least. “ It must be remembered that we 
are not assessing laud merely, but men, and men whose management is indifferent and 
whose expenditure is oft«i is obligatory on them its it is profuse.” 
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1282. This was one of the parganas in which Mr. Ferrar 
considered the assessment rates to be unsafe, and they are no 
doubt exceptionally high, while in the statistics relatincr to 
soils, irrigation, manure, and population, there does not appear 
to be much to suppoi-t them. 

1283. But, on the other hand, the gross rental given by 
those rates did not always in the revision prove to be an excess¬ 
ive estimate. There were not a few villages on which, thouo-h 
the incidence of the Government demand seemed high, no 
reduction of it was found necessary; some of these, indeed, did 
not even come under objection, and in others, the fairness of the 
assumed rental was corroborated by jamabandis, leases, or other 
satisfactory evidence. Even where reductions were allowed 
again, the accui’acy of the assumed rental was sometimes 
beyond doubt, and perhaps even admitted, though other grounds 
for consideration existed. 

1284. Again, though the assessment rates are high, so 
also are those prevalent in the pargana, and especially in 
those directions in which the assessment rates are highest; 
the landed proprietors of Aldemau may under native rule have 
been able to secure favourable terms from the revenue ojB&cials 
for themselves, but they do not seem to have considered them¬ 
selves under any obligation to display equal leniency towards 
their tenants. And if my knowledge and recollection of the 
Amethi pai'gana in the Sultdnpur district be not at fault, the 
physical features of that pargana bear some resemblance to 
those of the mostly highly-rated part of Aldemau, and there 
also rents are unusually high. 

1285. The palu rate especially may seem severe (and it 
is to the treatment of the poorer lands that the pressure of 
the assessment has in great measure been attributed (para. 
1100); but more or less of this pdlu is rice-land, which in 
the north of the pargana fetches exceptionally good rents. 
In many villages Rs. 2 or Es. 2-8-0 per bigah is freely admit¬ 
ted to be paid for it, and in a cluster of five or six near Dost- 
pur, the jamabandis give on the total area under jarhan an 
allround rate of Es. 2-8-0 and even Es. 3 per bigah. 

1286. This shows, it is true, only what rice-land may 
be worth; it does not of course follow it invariably is so. The 
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last-named villages lie in the vicinity of Dostpur, and enjoy 
a little local celebrity for their rice, and even hereabouts and 
still more elsewhere the jamabandis show rents descending 
gradually to a few annas. Yet for the calculation of a rack- 
rental, from which allowance was to be made where necessary, 
even the pdlu rate was found sufficiently appropriate, and no 
general change of rates was made. Here, as in other par- 
ganas, the revision w^as confined to making reductions in 
special cases. 

1287. From wFat is said in the tahsil report, it might' 
seem strange that even this should have been necessary, for 
very strong testimony is there given as to the lightness of the 
assessment. “JNo objections worthy of the smallest attention 
were raised,” it is said, “ when in the presence of all concerned 
the jamas were publicly declared. Objectors were by no means 
discouraged, but they were told it was useless to apply unless 
they could make good their position by the production of vil¬ 
lage accounts. It was subsequently admitted by Ghazaf- 
far Husain and Lallu Sdh, two of the most intelligent taluk- 
dars of the tahsil, that on examining their accounts they found 
that the provision had been faitMuIly fulfidled of leaving to 
them half the assetsand it further appears that there was 
only one decided objection filed, and “that extended only to 
six villages in an estate of eighteen.” 

1288. It is, therefore, necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that though the entire tahsil is here spoken of so far as 
the estates of the two talukdars lay in the Aldemau pargana, 
what they admitted to leave them half assets was not the full 
but the “ten-year” jama, while it was the former that was 
made the starting-point in the recent revision It may be fur¬ 
ther added, also, that in order to prevent the reduction of the 
ten years’ demand where its fairness was not questioned pro¬ 
prietors were asked whether it was this or the full jama'only 
they objected to. And lastly, there is Mr. Carnegy’s own 
more r^nt opinion that the ten-year jama should" be main- 
tamed ^oughout the pargana, while the jama left after revi¬ 
sion, though m some villages below, is in the aggregate in 

2,03,182, and the latter 


1289. This pargana so far differs from others that, in 
some cases, the effect of the revision was to enhance the demand 
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previously in force—the ten-year jama. In such cases, the re¬ 
vision having been only sanctioned m 1284 fasli, the enhance¬ 
ment was not demanded till 1285 fasli (1st July, 1877). In 
other cases the revisions took effect from 1283 fasli, (the ao-ri- 
cultural year in which they were made), or 1st July, 1875.° 


BAEGAHA SITBOTEFUR. 

1290. This pargana, which is approximateiy diamond- 

^ . shaped, lie's in the south-east corner of 

espnptioa o pargana. present district, its lower half running 

into that of Azamgarh. With an ar*ea of 144 square miles, it is 
divided into 235 villages, in four of which, Surhurpur, IJsraha 
(adjoining Mithupur in the North-Western Provinces), Jalal- 
pur, and Bandipur, are permanent bazaai's. The Tons cuts it 
nearly from north-west to south-east, while it is bounded on 
parts of the south by the Majhur, and on the extreme north¬ 
east by the Taunri. It is poorly provided with roads, and 
what it has lie on its inner half. Two of them lead to the 
Malipur railway station. 

1291. Of the 235 villages in the pargana about three- 
fourths are held by talukdars, and allowing for rather less 
than one third of these being sub-settled, just about half the 
,pargana is held by coparcenary bodies. 

1292. The population falls at the r'ate of 593 to the 
square mile, about twm-thirds of it being agricultural. Muraos 
and Kumus are comparatively few, but in other respects there 
is no marked deviation from the district average in the distri¬ 
bution of agricultural castes. The proprietors are mostly 
Palwdrs, the sub-proprietors Pal wars and Btdhmins.- 

1293. Of the total area, 27 per cent, is rmproductive, 
16 per cent, being barren; 3 per cent, is covered with groves, 
16 is culturable waste, and 54 cent, is under cultivation. The 
proportions of doras, matydr, and bhiir in the cultivation are 
57, 28, and 15 respectively; 51 per cent, is irrigated (about 
two-fifths from wells), and 20 per cent, is manured. The pre¬ 
sent pargana contains numerous jhils, principally on the north 
and upper east, and in the former Section tracts of jungle 
frequently break the continuity of cultivation. All the ordi¬ 
nary crops are grown, and the only points worthy of remark 
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are that alonj? the lower part of the left bank of the Tons 
(from below Nagpnr) wheat and barley are mostly grown.) 
either separately or together, and in the Jaldlpur circle there 
is much cane and little jarhaii. Of the special crops, indigo 
is more common than in most parganas, and godowns may 
be seen in various places. 

1294. Tlie rates used in the assess- 
Bates employed. uient Were as follows :— 


Average rtni-ratet. 

Class rates. 


Ooi&d. 

Majhar. ^ 

i 

1 

Pilo. 

First. 

Seeond. 

1 

1 Third. 


Ha, a. p. 

Ha. a. p 1 

Ks. a. p.: 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a- p. 

Old purj^ina 


4 10 


5 3 3| 

4 6 6 

3 2 6 


to 1 

to 

to 

1 to 1 

to ' 

to 



4 4 0 

2 5 0] 

5 6 6i 

4 9 6 

3 12 0 

Traoftferred 


[400 

1 12 91 


3 11 0 

3 4 0 


to 

1 to 

to 1 

to 1 

to 1 

to 


7 6 5 

1 4 12 10 

1 

2 3 S' 

1 

5 4 9} 

4 6 6 

1 ! 

3 14 4 


Tli« test jamss. 


1295. The test jamas for the old 
pargana, cesses included, were— 


PloHOrh 

Dtfduml 

Kent-roU 

Class 

regarding the last of which see para. 1103. 


Ra. 

1 , 01,592 

97,902 

82,324 

1 , 03,221 


1396. The Government demand originally fixed on the 
Origima demand. pargana, inclusive of cesses, was 

Rs. 98,175. The corresponding demand 
on the new pargana was Rs. 98,940-9 land revenue, or, inclu¬ 
sive of cesses, Rs. 1,01,415. The incidence was Re. 1-15-8 
per acre, and it was a rise upon the summary jama of 33 per 
cent. It was declared on the 32nd November, 1865 (when 
objections were raised about 15 villages, mostly by sub-pro¬ 
prietors), and introduced at the beginning of 1274 fasli. 

• recent revision, the jamas of 151 villages 

m 30 mahals came under examination on 224 petitions; and 
jamas of 87 villages in 28 mahals were 
modm^. The reductions amounted to 4'66 per cent, on the 
jama oi the entire pargana. 


555 * 
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1298. The jama thus fixed is Rs. 94,330 revenue, or, 
Demand ultimately ccsses included, Rs. 96,690-14-0. Its iuci- 

flsed. dence is Re. 1-14-2 per acre of cultiva¬ 

tion, and it is a rise upon the summary jama of Rs. 66,491 or 
nearly 42 per cent. 

1299. Progressive jamas -were only allowed in this par- 
gana under the earlier rule, i. e. where the enhancement 
exceeded 50 per cent. The effect of this allowance upon the 
revenue demand is shown for each year in statement Vo in 
the appendix. 

PARGANA MAJHATTEA, 

1300. The Majhaura pargana is a small parallelogram, 

^ bounded for some distance on the north- 

Descnptmnofparsaua. afterwards 

enters it and runs across its north-eastern corner, and on the 
greater part of the south by the Majhwi, 'vyhieh separates it 
from Aldemau. It is also intersected by the Biswi. It con¬ 
tains 129 square miles, divided into 245 villages, in eight of 
which are bazaars. 

1301. The pargana is cut towards the north-east by 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, of which there is a sta¬ 
tion in the village of Khemapur (Kamirpur), n^nd it is fairly 
supplied with ordinary roads. 

1302. Talukdars hold 171 villages, so th^t proprietary 
communities would seem to hold only about a third of the 
pargana ; but of the talukdari villages. 94 are sub-settled, so 
that the proportion is reversed. Some of the villages are 
very much subdivided. 

1303. The pargana has a population of 576 to the 
square mile, of which 66 per cent is agricultural. Brahmins 
and Chattris are rather in excess of the district average, 
amounting to 29 per cent, of the population. The proprietors 
are mostly Raotars, Bachgotis, and Rdjkurndrs. 

1304. Of the area of the pargana, 21 per cent, is unpro¬ 
ductive, 8 per cent, only being absolutely barren, 4 per cent, 
is under groves, 17 per cent, is culturable waste, and 58 per 
dent, is cultivated. Of the cultivation 73 per cent is doras. 
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23 maty^r, and 5 bhdr; about 57 per cent, of it is irrigated 
nearly half from wells, and 25 per cent, is manured. 

1305. "The natural soils are perhaps lighter than in> 
the rest of the Dostpur tahs{I»" but the (old) pargana had 
" greater advantages in population, cattle and water-supply, 
and the result is a high return in produce.’* More or less 
connected with the lighter soils, wheat and poppy are more 
common in the good lands ; the palu, however, is often very 
light and inferior, darhan is comparatively rare, and, where 
found, seems often to have been carelessly cultivated; the 
stubble, for instance, presents an untidy appearance, that con¬ 
trasts strongly with the brush-like regularity of it often per¬ 
ceptible in the fields in Aldemau. Fallows of greater or less 
extent (presumbly part of the pdlu) are in many places shown 
in the crop statement and “ corrected jamabandi” of No. J I. 
The “ advantage in water-supply” probably refers to well 
irrigation. 

1306. The paigana has since assessment been enlarged 
W the transfer to it of parts of Akbarpur, Aldemau, Amsin, 
Tnnda, and Sult^pur, but there is no marked dissimilarity 
between any of these and the original pargana with the excep¬ 
tion of the first, which contains some large jhfls. It is conse¬ 
quently liable to inundation, a danger to which other parts 
of the paigana are also subject, owing to the rivers above 
mentioned. 


fifttas employed- 


1307, The assessment rates were 
as follows:— 



j Amragt rmt-ratu. 

CliUi rates. 


Goind. 

Uajhar. 

t^do. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 


Be. a. p. 

Ea. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Old pasg&nab... 
Traoalerred ., 

6 31 0 

3 8 3 

to 

7 3 0 

4 3 0 

3 11 7 

to 

4 3 5 

1 13 0 

1 10 4 

to 

2 0 0 

4 10 0 

4 7 0 

to 

5 6 0 

3 14 0 

0 10 6 

to 

4 10 0 

3 5 0 

3 2 6 
to 

3 14 0 


Tk« teat jainaa. 


Plough 

Deduced 

Eent-roll 

Class 


1308. The test jamas for the old 
pargana were, inclusiye of cesses :— 

JRs- 

••• *•«. 56,222 

.a* ... 56,958 

••• ••• 44,891 

••• 57,162 
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3 309. 


Original demand. 


The Government demand originally fixed tos for 
the old pargana Ks. 57,300. The cor¬ 
responding demand for the present par¬ 
gana was Es. 97,912-15-10 revenue, or, cesses included, 
Ks. 1,00,360-12-10.* This was 38 per cent, more than the sum¬ 
mary jama, Rs. 70,748-11; its incidence was Rs. 2-0-8 per 
acre of cultivation. It was declared in the 13th October, 
1865, and introduced in 1274 fasli. 


1310, The number of petitions filed against this assess¬ 
ment was 418, and they affected 187 villages, in 43 mahals, 
while on 242 petitions the jamas were modified of 122 vil¬ 
lages in 38 mahals. The reductions amounted to 8*96 per 
cent, of the amount originally imposed on the pargana. 


1311. The result was to fix the Government demand at 
j u- . 1 « 89,136 land revenue, or, in all, 

Es 91,36*-7-6, the mcidence of ifhioh U 
Ee. 1-13-9 per acre of cultivation; it is 26 per cent, more 
than the summary jama, Rs. 70,748-11-0, Particulars of pro¬ 
gressive jamas will be found in statement Ya. 


1312. The revisions were introduced generally in 1283 
fasli, but in villages assessed as part of Aldemau, and for the 
same reason, where the demand previously in force was raised, 
their introduction was deferred till 1285 fasli (1st July, 1877). 


TAHSIL AEBABPUS. 

1313. This tahsfl consisted of three parganas, Akbar- 
pur, Tdiuda, and Birhar. The regular assessments were intro¬ 
duced in 1866 and 1867. The tahsil report was submitted 
to the Commissioner on the 8th April, 1867. 

1314. Precisely the same method of assessment was 
followed as in the Dostpur tahsil. Owing, however, to the 
different way it was applied, the original jamas were found 
to require much less modification in the recent revision here 
than in Dostpur. 

♦Owing however, to part of the pargana having been aseeesed as Aldemau, the 
amount actually levied was only Rs. 99,080. 
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PAEGANA AKBAEPUR. 

1315. Tliis pargana has undergone considerable change 

since its assessment, so much so that over 
iWpti.m of p*rg.n«. gf villages it now contains 

Were assessed in other parg.inas, 107 of them in Aldeniau. 
As at present constituted, it is a large tract, lying on both 
sides of the river Tons, approximately circular in form, with 
the town of Akbarpur nearly in the centre. It has an area 
of 263 square miles, divided into 372 villages, in several of 
which are bazaars (para 492). 

1316. The railway traverses the pargana from north¬ 
west to south-east, there being stations at Akbarpur and 
Malipur, while the former town is also the point of inter¬ 
section of several roads, which, connecting places of impor¬ 
tance, cross the pargana in various directions. 

1317. When it was assessed, no less than nine-tenths 
of the pargana was held by talukdars (two of the talukas, 
Pirpur and Samanpur, being large ones), and, notwithstanding 
the changes that have since taken place, no less than 319 
of its present vills^es are in talukas. Of these 152 are sub¬ 
settled. The numter held by other than talukdars is only 53, 
but adding those that, although in talukas, are sub-settled, 
205 are held by petty proprietors or proprietary communities. 

1318. The population of the pargana falls at the rate 
of 518 to the square mile. The proportion of high castes is 
much below the district average, being 17 per cent, only, 
while the proportion of Kurmis, being here 12 per cent., is 
just double that average. 

1319. Scattered about the pargana are numerous tracts 

of barren waste and jungle. It contains several jhils, which 
affect the lands near them, while it is not uncommon (para. 
1161) for part of the cultivated area, owing to poorness of soil 
or precariousness of irrigation, to be left fallow. Prom its. 
general appearance, consequently, it might be inferred that 
the paa^ana was agriculturally poor or backward, and this 
conclusion might seem to find support in the partial preva¬ 
lence of grain rents. ^ 
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1320. The grain rents however, though they may not 
extend to other than precarious lands, are not always con¬ 
fined to very poor ones. The natural soils, again, are of 
average quality, and of the two talukas above mentioned 
Pirpur and Samanpur, though in the fo rmer “Brdhmin and 
Chattri cultivators preponderate and the rental is propor¬ 
tionately low,” the latter is “extensively populated by Kurnn's 
and other cultivators of the best description, and the rental is 
therefore high.” It therefore happens that the extremes of 
cultivation are to be found in the pargana, and even in the 
same village. 

1321. Of the total area of the pargana, 33 per cent. i.s 
unproductive, no less than 20 per cent being absolutely bar¬ 
ren ; groves are limited to 3 per cent, 15 per cent is cultur- 
able waste, and only 49 per cent, rather less than in any other 
pargana in the district, is cultivated. The cultivation con¬ 
tains doras, matyar, and bhtir in the proportion of 45, 39, 
and 16 respectively; just 250 per cent, of it is irrigated (about 
a third from wells) and 16 per cent is manured. 

, , 1322. The rates used in the assess- 

Bates employed, , 

^ ■’ meat were :— 



Average rent-ratee. 

Class rates. 


Goind. 

Majhar. 

PAlo. 

J'irat. 

Second. 

Third. 


Ra. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 Bs. a. p. 

Old pargana ... 

6 9 7 
to 1 

7 6 6 

4 0 0 
to 

4 12 10 

1 12 9 
to 

2 3 2 

4 9 7 
to 

6 4 9 

3 12 10 
to 

4 6 6 

3 6 6 
to 

' 3 14 4 

transferred ... 

7 0 0 
to 

7 3 0 

4 10 
to 

4 6 0 

2 0 0 
to 

2 10 

6 3 3 
to 

5 6 0 

4 6 6 
to 

4 10 0 

3 9 6 
to 

3 14 0 


Allowance was however often made, and only half rates 
imposed, where there was much land held on grain-rents. 


The test jamas. 1323. The test jamas for the old par¬ 

gana were, inclusive of cesses :— 


Plough 

Deduced 

Eent-roU 

Class 


Bs. 

1,92,302 

1,88,331 

I, 76,125 

J, 88,61» 
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and the result of the assessment was to fix the demand on the old 
pargana at Rs. 1,92,935. The corres- 
Ori«i«ai deiaanL ponding demand on the present pargana 

was Rs. 1,74.970-3-0 land revenue, or, cesses included, 
Ks. 1,79,351-12. • This was 48 per cent, more than the sum¬ 

mary jama; its incidence was Rs. 3-1-10 per acre of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

1324. The jamas (of the old pargana) were declared in 
February, 1867, and introduced at the beginning of 1375 fasli. 

1325. After their declaration, objections were preferred 
by the talukdar of Pirpur, who owned one-third of the parg^ 
na as it then stood, regarding the assessment of part of his 
estate and by another proprietor regarding a single village. 
The latter was very trivial, and the former were for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons considered inadmissible :—“The talukdar 
entered into a careful comparison of the assumed and of his 
actual village rentals, and he afterwards admitted that in 83 
villages the assessment was fair. In the other 38 villages he 
stated that Rs. 4,000 more than the prescribed Government 
portion had been taken. On going minutely into the subject, 
it was found that this sum was made up of an infinite number 
of paltry rent-free and low-rated entries, in regard to the fair 
rental value of which the Settlement OfiScer and the proprietor 
had very different views. It is sufficient answer to this talukdar 
to say that the probable lightness of the 83 a.ssessments which 
he unhesitatingly approves will be more than the equivalent of 
the 38 assessments which, on altogether insufficient grounds, 
he would wdsh to have reduced.” 


1326. As an indirect consequence of the assessment 
(or it would rather seem, the assessment having been made 
the pretext instead of being really the cause), a more unusual 
circumstance than the objections of proprietors occurred on 
the preparation of the rent-schedules. “ The action of the 
peasantry” in the estate of Samanpur was such as to attract 
attention. On attempts being made to raise rents, the tenants 
offer^ a determined opposition, and lands were left out of cul¬ 
tivation. The explanation of this, however, was said by 
Mr. Carnegy to be that “ some discontented men urged on 


* Owing, howBTer, to part of the pargana having been assessed in Aldemau, tlie 
louat actually leTied was Es. 17,420-12-0 only, - 
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others to resist enhancement” by this means; that the talukdar 
■was extremely apathetic, and that enhancement had been tried 
up to the amount of three times the Government demand, 
notices being issued to that effect. On an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner being sent to the spot, moreover, everything was 
speedily set right. 

1327. In the recent i-evision there had to be disposed 

.. of 278 petitions relating to 212 villages 

e revision. ia 45 mahals, and on 155 of these modi¬ 

fications of the assessment were made, affecting 114 villages iu 
38 mahdls. The reductions made amounted only to Rs. 4-9-7 
per cent, of the pargana demand, and even of this part was 
due to villages assessed in other parganas. In the villages 
assessed in Akbarpur, the reductions reached only Rs. 3-14-3 
per cent. 

1328. The slightness of these reductions is no doubt 
in some degree attributable to the fact that the talukdar of 
Pirpur, who, as above seen, was neai'ly the only proprietor in 
the pargana to challenge the fairness of the original assess¬ 
ment when it was declared, was during the revision almost 
equally singular in being one of the few who abstained from 
putting in petitions. And the effect of his silence may from 
one point of view be estimated by the amount of revenue 
assessed upon his estate, one-third of that upon the whole 
pargana. 

1329. But the argument at most holds good for the vil¬ 
lages of which he is sole proprietor. There are 42 villages in 
his estate wholly or partially sub-settled, and in these, as 
usual, the rent is generally fixed on the basis of the Govern¬ 
ment demand, so that to the sub-proprietors there belonged no 
less a right than to the taluqdar to apply for reduction of that 
demand. In 28 only out of the 42 villages, however, did they 
do so, and in 12 only of these was any reduction made. 

1330. The reasons for the smallness of the reductions 
made in the recent re-vision then must be more general, and 
they are apparently that in many cases full rates were not 
imposed on precarious lands, and also that, more generally, 
results were rejected in which the rates paid by special castes 
(and the great number of Kurmfs in the pargana has been 
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noticed) formed too large an element. This last circumstance 
both operated to prevent over-assessment of entire villages, 
and also to create a wide margin in the better parts of a village, 
to make up any deficiency of assets in the remainder. 

1331. The Government demand, as now fixed, is 
n j r c , Es. 1,66,926 land revenue, or, cesses in- 
d„ded,K». 1,71,105-11. Itkabout41j«r 
cent, in excess of the summary demand, and its incidence is 
Rs. 2-3-0 per acre of cultivation. How far progressive jamas 
have been allowed will be seen by statement Ya. The intro¬ 
duction of this demand took place in 1285 fasli {1st July, 1877), 
with the exception of certain villages formerly in Aldemau, 
in which, for reasons given in para. 1289, it was. deferred to 
1286 fasli (1st July, 1878). 


PARGANA BIEHAS. 

1332. A large pargana, more than twenty miles in length? 
i>«criptiojiof pargana. P uorth-east C-Wuer of the distnct, 
its outer half being nearly detached 
from the rest by the intrusion of a portion of the Azam- 
garh district. Bounded on the north by the Gogra, it is cut 
t^ards the east by the Gadaiya and Pikia, two small 
affluents of that river, while it is bounded on the south-west 
by the jhfl-like Tonri or Gungi nadi. In addition to this last' 
it contains numerous jhils and tanks. It bas an area of 221 
square miles, divided into 392 villages, in several of which 
are bazaars. 


1333. With the exception of 20 villages or portions of 
villages m 17 mahdis, the pargana is entirely included in four 
estates all known by the same name, that of the pargana. Of 
the 387 villages in those estates, however, no less than 269, or 
more than two-thirds, are sub-settled. The sub-settlements are 
to some extent peculiar. In subdividing the original taluka 
as between themselves, the talukdars often broke up sub-settled 
villages Me others, and thus a sub-settlement of the same name 
mi.- u in two, three, or even all four of the talukas. 

Ihis, did not bind the under-proprietors, and as be¬ 

tween them the duplicate or quadruplicate sub-settlements still 
remain undivided. This fact is a curious one in connection with 
tenures: it is also a very troublesome one' in connection with 
the realization of rent from the under-proprietors, 

565 
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1334. The pargana has a population of 543 to the 
square mile, of which 68 per cent, is agricultural. Musal- 
mdns are comparatively numerous, amounting to 12 per cent., 
but high-caste Hindils are comparatively few, being only 20 
per cent. Kurmis and Muraos are somewhat below the 
average, but, on the other hand, AMrs are somewhat above 
it. The Birhar talukdars are Palwdrs, the sub-proprietors 
mostly Palw^irs and Brdhmins, and the cultivation is chiefly 
in the hands of these two castes and Musahndns. 

1335. Taking the pargana as a whole, 55 percent, of it 
is cultivated, 18 per cent, is culturable, exclusive of 4 per cent, 
of groves, and 23 per cent, is unproductive, though 8 per cent, 
only is barren. The cultivation consists of doras, matyar, and 
bhdr, in the proportion of 52, 38, and 10 respectively ; 51 per 
cent, of it is irrigated (two-fifths from wells) and 24 per cent, 
is manured. Seven villages contain manjhas. 

1336. The rental is said in the tahsll report to be “ out 
of all proportion low, and this is “ attributed to (1) the former 
ineflflcient management of the proprietors, and (2) to the pre¬ 
valence of subordinate Brahmin tenures.” 

Bates employed. ISST". The rates used in the assessment 

were;— 



Av&’oge rent-rates. 

Class rates. 


Ooind, 

Majbar. 

rflo. 

1 First. 

1 

Second. 

Third. 

1 

Hs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


re 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 3 2 

4 7 0 

3 11 0 

3 4 0 

Old pargana ... 

} to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


te 9 7 

4 6 5 

2 8 6 

4 14 0 

4 2 0 

3 10 0 


The test jamas. 1338. The test jamas for the old parga¬ 

na were, inclusive of cesses :— 


Bs. 


Plough 

Deduced 

Rent-roll 

Glass 


... 1,58,140 
... 1,45,130 

... 1,54,991 


The result of ihe assessment was to fix the Government de- 
Originai “and on the old pargana at Bs. 1,54,480. 

The corresponding demand on the present 
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pargana was Rs. 1,49,456-4-8 land revenue, or, cesses included’ 
Rs. 1,53,205, its incidence being Re. 1-14-6 per acre of 
cultivation. 


1339. During the summary settlement, when the' 
demand, exclusive of cesses, was Rs, 
Effect of tiw eeaeaemeni. 93 552 , it seems to have been supposed 

that the pargana was even at that time over-assessed. The 
new demand, however, was higher than the one it superseded, 
and the difterence was no less than 63 per cent. Nor does 
this appear have been nearly the full increase that was consi¬ 
dered possible. 


1340. “ The natural capabilities of the soil of Birhar,” says 

„ .Mr. Carneary, “are excellent, and had I 

»-u eopo 1 les. «guided by this fact alone, the rise 

in the demand would probably have been equal to 85 instead 
of 63 per cent. But the pargana is, I may say, entirely 
talukdari, being held by four members of the Palw^,r clan, 
and it is overrun with intermediate occupants, amongst 
whom are included several junior branches of the family of 
the talukdars. “ To such an extent do these exist that 
during the Summary Settlement not more than 15 per cent, 
of the property of the talukdars has been under their direct 
management, the rest, viz., 85 per cent., being held by the 
parties who, rightly or WTongly, have hitherto been supposed to 
be sub-proprietors. Of this large percentage of land hitherto- 
managed, as I have said, by intermediate occupants, I esti¬ 
mate that not more than 11 per cent, of the profits has, dur¬ 
ing Summary Settlement, found its way to the talukdars ; 
so that it may be said that up to the present time the profits 
of the pargana have been divided in tbe proportion of 25 
per cent, to the superior and 75 per cent, to the inferior 
holders. 


“The result of the Revised Settlement will, I believe, be 
to invert these profits as nearly as possible, leaving to the for¬ 
mer 7 5, and to the latter (from whom all lease-holders and 
other pretenders shall have been eliminated) 25 per cent. 


1341. “The result of the heretofore existing state of 

Anticipated reeults. COlkpse of the 

revenue arrangement of the talukdars, 
the resort to direct management by Government, and the 
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creation of the very erroneous impression that these untoward 
events were to be traced to over-assessment alone. It is 
believed that when the result of the re-adj ustment of rights has 
come into full operation and the Bdbus have been emanci- 
jjated from their present condition of thraldom to mere lease¬ 
holders, the pargana will soon be brought to a state of remark¬ 
able prosperity, and we shall hear no more of over-assessment, 
while the necessity for Government intervention will also 
cease to exist.” 


1342. “ In assessing the pargana it was, of course, neces- 

„ sary to keep steadily in view the condi- 

Coudition of parties. ^ i 

ilon of the parties who are responsible for 
the revenue, and the difficulties of the position on this account 
were far from inconsiderable. The result is that, though 
the rise in the Government demand seems large, the incidence 
of the assessment will show the rating to be, in fact, exceed¬ 
ingly moderate. In proof of this observation I offer the fol¬ 
lowing illustration. I have said that 15 per cent, of the 
talukdars’ property was under direct (at present under Go¬ 
vernment) management; the gross rental of that portion has 
b?en accurately ascertained from the Government sazawul 
tahsi'l, and having spread the aggregate amount so acquired 
over the cultivated area of the pargana, an average rent-rate of 
Bs. 4-3-9 per acre was the result. This average rent-rate 
I hold to be low, owing to the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
generally in these talukas, and the consequent backward 
condition of agriculture, but if we apply even this avowedly 
low rent-rare to the cultivation of the pargana, and add the 
sum that has been fixed upon the waste land, a jama is justi¬ 
fied of Rs. 1,47,904. This sum would give a rise on the 
present demand of 85 per cent.; but the pargana has now been 
assessed at Bs. 1,52,355 only, and this sum gives an in¬ 
crease equal to 63 per cent., and is 22 per cent., or Bs. 20,649, 
less than might very fairly have been taken according to the 
above calculation.” 


1343. “ It may perhaps be asked why has this 20,000 

„ „ , rupees of revenue been relinquished? 

That IS a question which I shall be pre¬ 
pared to explain in detail in my report on the tahsll, and in 
the meantime my remarks on the assessment of each village are 
at the service of those who- may wish to examine them, and 
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these will show that ample reasons have there been assigned 
for all that has been done.” 

“ (36). It is now necessary to redeem the promise con¬ 
veyed in the above extract, and to explain in dc'tail the reasons 
why a certain proportion of revenue was relinquished. 

“ (37). (1) The rent-rate of Es. 4-3-9 per acre, on which 

the calculation was made, according to which Rs. 20,000 was 
foregone, was obtained from villages under direct Government 
maugeinent, and this standard, raised without doubt by the 
exertions of the Government establishment beyond the aver¬ 
age of other villages not under direct management, would, on 
that account alone, have been too high a standard to apply 
throughout the pargana. 

" (38). (2) The villages held direct are, moreover, for the 

most part, of old standing, and the lands of these are in many 
instances fully rated, while most of the leased villages con¬ 
tain more or less newly-reclaimed, and therefore lowly-rated 
land, to which the average rent-rats in question would not 
fairly apply. 

“(39). (3) In the dilapidated financial condition of the Bir- 

har talukdars it would have been impolitic to raise the demand 
suddenly to the full extent of 85 per cent., as the village 
lessees must in that case have paid the difference, and in the 
absence of means on the part of the Bdbus to assist them 
with their burthens, it would have been tantamount to taxing 
them above their energies, and might have endangered the 
eventual solvency of the pargana. 

“ (40). “It is to be hoped that these reasons will be 
readily accepted as justifying the course that prudence and 
fore-thought seemed to dictate.” 

1344. They were:—The Financial Commissioner, notic¬ 
ing that the assessment was below Mr. Carnegy’s estimate of 

half assets, made the following comment on the fact:_“I 

quite approve of his moderation as far as it goes. The settle¬ 
ment is a political as will as a fiscal measure, and one of its 
conditions is that the retention of their estates bv the pro¬ 
prietors in possession shall not be rendered impossible. To 
raise the demand suddenly and excessively on persons 
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accustomed to a certain style of living is often to ruin tliein. 
Their cases should be treated with exceptional indulgence.” 

1345. The regular assessment came into force at the 
end of 1866, but either the necessity for a long period for 
the “re-adjustment of rights to come into full operation” 
was contemplated, or things did not right themselves as 
rapidly as had been anticipated. As recently observed by 
Mr. Capper, the “ remarkable prosperity” of the Birhar par- 
gana still remains problematical. The “ necessity for Govern¬ 
ment intervention among other things unfortunately did not 
“soon cease to exist.” Three of the four talukas were at the 
time under Government management, and though they were 
released towards the beginning of 1868, that management had 
to be almost immediately resumed, and continued in one estate 
without a break up to 1876, in a second with a break of a few 
years up to 1874, and in a third with a break of three years it 
has continued up to the present time. The fourth taluka, that of 
Babu Hardat Singh, was also under Government manage¬ 
ment for six years, 1869 to 1875, and shortly after its release 
in the latter year it was gazetted for sale. While this has 
been the case with the talukdars, the under-proprietors have 
not yet ceased to complain of their enhanced rents and the 
much easier terms they enjoyed under native rule, and the sale 
of more than one of their tenures has been under considera¬ 
tion. During the recent revision the number of petitions that 
had to be disposed of was 795, and they related to no less than 
340 villages out of 392 in the pargana. 

1346. In the face of these facts, it would be vain to 
pronounce the condition of the pargana satisfactory; but, on 
the other hand, if it be asked how far it is traceable to the 
assessment—1 am now speaking only of this one branch of 
the settlement—^the answer must be, in a very slight degree 
only, if at all. 

1347. First, with respect to the talukdars, it has been 
seen that, even under the Summary Settlement, all four estates 
had been for some time under Government management, the 
resumption of which above mentioned and the threatened sale 
of Bdbu Hardat Singh’s estate were immediately due to 
decrees of the ciidl courts, and even the remote cause was 
lot altogether to be found in the assessment. Bdbu Hardat 
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Singh’s difficulties, for instance, in part arose out of surety¬ 
ship. Again, the talukdars do not seem to have admitted the 
lightness of the original assessment, for of the 340 villages 
concerning which petitions were filed, those concerning ITl 
or just about half, emanated from them ; but by far the larger 
part, more than two-thirds, of their objections were disallowed. 

1348. Next, with regard to the subordinate proprietors, 
it has been seen that the settlement was expected to reach and 
re-adjust their rents, and the inversion of the shares of “profits” 
enjoyed by them and the talukdars was the result aimed at. 
The experiment was a bold one, especially as the sub-holders 
w ere mostly Brdhmins or fellow-clansmen of the talukdars, 
(paras. 1334 and 1340); and whether they were so or not, the 
sudden alteration of the terms on which they held was amply 
sufficient to cripple them without any over-assessment. 

1349. Things must soon have come to a dead-lock, in¬ 
deed, had old rente been maintained, and it is at least a merci¬ 
ful, if not also a wholesome, measure to lend assistance to 
talukdars weak enough to allow themselves to be enthralled 
by “mere leaseholders;” but it would clearly be difficult for 
the assessment alone to work out the change above described. 
It was with the aid of judicial decrees it w’as completed (so 
far as this was done),* and by those decrees the persons 
who were bound to pay the enhanced rents were, as a rule, 
declared to be not “ mere lease-holders,” but sub-proprietors. 
The claims of those who were found to belong: to the former 
class were with possibly some exceptions rejected, and their 
rents remained unaffected by the settlement. Nor do they 
appear to have been numerous ; after tbe weeding process 
referred to in para. 1340 had been finished, the subordinate 
holders in no less than 269 villages were left in possession as 
sub-proprietors. 

1350. It would thus seem that the sub-holders, instead 
of being obstructive encumbrancers on the land, deserved 
even stronger consideration than the superior proprietors, 
and, as they admittedly held at very low rents, they should 
in most cases have been made liable for 5 or 10 per cent 

* Aceording to statement VII. the talukdars receive in the four estates collectively 
JRa, 90,363 of the profits, while the sub-proprietors retain fis. 64,730 ; and see paras 1579 
xitd 1596. 
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only more than the Government demand, instead of 75 per 
cent, as -vras proposed. If, therefore, they are now in 
difficulties, he’e is a possible, and indeed a probable, 
explanation quite independent of the assessment. That 
the enhancement of their rent did not press even more 
heavily upon them is probably due to the fact that 
in many cases it remained for a time at least nominal 
(para. 1344), and also that its effect was somewhat less severe 
than Mr. Camegy’s account of it would at first sight seem 
to indicate. Whatever the aggregate share of profits the 
talukdars may receive, it may be stated with certainty that 
they do not get 75 ])er cent, of them in the villages that 
were to be chiefly affected by the inversion of former rent 
arrangements. Thei'e are cases, indeed, in which the pro¬ 
fits are by decree divided in the proportion of As. 4 only to 
the sub-proprietor and As. 12 to the talukdar; but much 
more commonly they are divided in equal shares, while 
there are cases in which the talukdars only get As. 4, and in 
some of the principal sub-settlements they get little, if anything, 
more than the bare Government demand. And further, the 
sub-proprietor’s rent is generally fixed on the basis of the 
Settlement Officer’s assumed rental, this being twice the 
revenue demand ; and, as the latter was pitched intentionally 
low, it is clear that whatever percentage of the assumed 
rental the sub-proprietors have to pay is in reality not so large 
a percentage of actual assets. 

1351. Whatever the condition of the proprietors and 
sub-proprietors, liowever, as far as the recent revision is a test, 
the original assessment, though it involved a serious 
enhancemeut of the demand previously in force, was on the 
whole, as it was intended to be, moderate. Nor, though large 
sums were often put upon waste land, does its futnre value 
seem to have been over-estimated. Now and then, indeed, 
in the revision it was found advisable to recommend remission 
of the whole or part of these sums ; hut not unfrequently a 
good deal of waste had been reclaimed, and thus, even where 
jamahandis correctly showed a quantity of fallow, it sometimes 
turned out to be only new land taken up, but again abandoned. 
In other cases there was much newly-cultivated land, of which 
no such relapse had occurred; and. generally there was no 
reason to fesur that in the long run the waste would yield less 
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tlian tad been anticipated. In some instances, indeed, the 
admitted receipts from new cultivation even sufficed to makeup 
an original deficiency of assets from what* was assessed as 
cnltivated. 


1352. The total number of petitions for disposal during 
.. the revision was 795, relating to 340 vil- 

lages in 8 mahdls, and on 318 of them 
the jamas were modified of 122 villages in 7 mah^ls. The 
total reductions amount only to Rs. 5,013, being 11-32 per 
cent on the jama of the villages in which reductions have 
been made, but only 3-35 per cent on the jama of the entire 
pargana. The revisions commenced to take effect from 1284 
fasli (Ist July, 1876), progressive jamas being allowed in some 
cases for three years. The Government demand, as it now 
stands, is Rs. 1,31,463 land revenue, or, cesses included, Rs. 
n..n 1 .- 1,34,932-4-0,from 1284to 1286fasli, and 

mmandnltunaiBly filed. ■¥>’,,•.-0,1 ’ 

Ks. 1,44,453 land revenue, or, cesses 

included, Rs. 1,48,069-10-0, from 1287 fasli to the end of the 
settlement. The incidence of the latter is Re. 1-13-6 per 
acre of cultivation. The ultimate rise upon the summary 
jama is still 64 per cent. 

l»AE6ANiTAlfi)A. 


1353. A small pargana, to the west of Birhar, on the 
DescripHoD of p.rgaaa. rig^t bank of the Go^a, with an area 

of 124 square miles, divided into 215 
villages, seven of which contain bazaars. It is very fairly 
supplied with roads, except on the south-west. 

1354. When the parganah was assessed, most of the 

villages were owned by petty proprietors, including several 
loyal subahdars, to whom these lands were “ given in reward 
for_ services to the State.’* Owing, however, to the changes 
which have since taken place in the boundaries of the par¬ 
gana, the above description is now applicable only to 102 
villages. The remaining 113 are in talukas, 48 of them being 
snb-settled. ° 


1355. The population gives a rate of 630 to the square 
mile (para. 78), of which only 56 per cent, is agricultural. 
Musalmdns are very numerous, amounting to nearly 20 per 
cent, of the total population, hut high-caste Hindiis are much 
Mow the district average, being only about 14 per cent., 
Ahirs are few; Kurmis amoimt to no less than 15 per cent. 

57e 
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1356. Of the total area of the pargana 59 per cent, 
is cultivated, 12 per cent, is culturable waste, 5 per cent, 
is covered with groves, and 24 per cent, is improductive, only 
9 per cent., however, being barren. Of the cultivation 47 per 
cent, only is irrigated (less than a third from wells) and 16 
per cent, only is manured. Three villages contain manjhas. 

1357. The natural soils are somewhat light, and, as a 
consequence, part of the cultivation is precarious and grain 
rents are not uncommon. “ The rental of this pargana, as 
might be expected, is low, being to a considerable degree 
affected by natural and special causes” above mentioned. 


Bates employed. 


1358. The rates used in the assess¬ 
ment were as follows :— 


old pargana. I 
Transferred 


A reraff e rent-rates. j 

Goind. 

Majhar. 

P^o. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 0 0 

3 9 7 

19 1 

to 

to 

to 

6 9 6 

4 0 0 

113 1 

6 9 7 

4 0 0 

1 13 9 

to 

to 

to 

7 6 6 

4 12 10 

2 3 2 


Hs. a. p. 

4 3 0 
to 

4 10 0 
4 9 7 
to 

4 5 9 


Class rates. 
Second. 
Rs. a. p. 

3 7 0 
to 

8 Id 0 

3 13 10 

to 

4 6 6 


The test jamas. 


Plough 

Deduced 

Eent-roll 

€lass 

1360. T] 


1359. The test jamas for the old 
parganas were, inclusive of cesses 

Rs. 

... »». ... 61,530 

... 60,259 

... ... ... 50,478 

••• ••• 61,565 


1360. The result of the assessment was to fix the 
, demand on the old pargana at Rs. 59,005, 

inclusive of cesses. The corresponding 
demand for the present pargana was Rs. 84,633 land revenue, 
or, cesses included, Rs. 86,750, which was an advance upon 
the summary jama of Rs. 60,344 (without cesses), or 40 per 
cent. Its incidence was Re. 1-12-10 per acre of cultivation. It 
was declared on the 25th April, 1866, and introduced at the 
beginning of 1274 fasli (1st July, 1866), One single objection 
was raised at the time of its declaration, and this was held to 
be groundless. 

1361. In the recent revision there had to be disposed of 

Thetevidon petitions, relating to 112 villages 

in 42 mahals, and on 61 of these the 
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Jamas were modified of 44 villages in 23 maMIs, The reduc' 
tions amounted only to 3’13 per cent, of the original demand 
on the pargana. In the determination of that demand the 
nature of the tenures in the pargana was “never for a moment 
lost sight of when the rent-rates were calculated, or when the 
rentals were finally assumed, nor were the special circumstances 
which are so well described in para 66 of Directions to Settle¬ 
ment Officers ever forgotten.” The poorer la-$ds, too, appear 
to have been generally treated lightly, and the large Kurmi 
element among the ^riculturists further added to the safety 
of a low assessment 

1363. The Government demand as it at present stands 
D««„d„iti»at.iyfixed. (irres^ctvie of propessive ^mas, 
regarding which see statement Va) is 
Rs. 81,986 land revenue, or, cesses included, Rs 84,031, its 
incidence being Re, 1-11-11 per acre of cultivation. It is 
about 36 per cent more than the summary demand. 


TAHSIL PIMBAD. 

1363. This tahsll comprised four parganas, Haveli Oudh, 
Mangalsi, Pachhimr4th, and Amsin. The assessments were 
introduced between 1867 and 1869. The report was sub¬ 
mitted on the 19th September, 1868. 

1364. The tahsil was assessed on very much the same 
system as those of Dostpur and Akbarpur, but changes were 
made in the test jamas, 

1365. Here, it appears, the amins’ distribution of soils 
was found to be so much more accurate than in the tahsils 
previously assessed that no objection existed to using a check 
“ obtained by applying assumed soil rates to the artificial soils 
of the field register.” At the same time it was found that 
on the zemindars “making the discovery that our earlier 
assessments were based more on deduced statistics than on 
the soil entries of the field register, they gave their minds 
to endeavouring to have the entries on which our deduced 
estimates were formed tampered witL” The obvious remedy 
was therefore pronounced to be to “abandon in a greater or less 
degree the deduced data and to bring into use a soil check 
based on entries the tampering with which had ceased to be 
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an object.” As, moreover, tbe “ disposition to invalidate the 
sources of the deduced data showed itself more specially in 
endeavouring to conceal the number of existing ploughs,” and 
as the “ plough estimate was not ordinarily in vogue in this 
part of the district as a means of estimating rental, the plough 
jama was discarded.” 

1866. The rent-roll test, though not by any means, 
specially in the Mangalsi pargana, always set aside, was 
considered to be even more unreliable than in the other two 
tahsils already assessed. 

1367. “ Detailed reasons were given in.........the Dost* 

pur report for generally setting the village rent-rolls aside. 
In the more recently assessed portions of this tahsil an addi¬ 
tional reason has been discovered for distrusting rent-rolls in 
the profit provision of the Sub-settlement Act. Sub-proprie¬ 
tors and lessees, on the one hand, exhibited inflated rent-rolls 
to make their profits look large ; and, where the talukdar on 
the other hand could influence the accounts, these were large¬ 
ly cut down to make the sub-proprietors’ profit look as small 
as possible. 

1368. “ Mahdrdja M4a Singh is the principal land-holder 
in this tahsil, and many of his villages have been held on 
lease by the old zemindars. In such villages, it has generally 
been found that the estimated rental, according to the rent-roll, 
is considerably higher than it is by any other of the check cal¬ 
culations. To have acted upon such rent-rolls would have been 
to have accepted a very heavy assessment very unequally 
distributed” 

1369. So much for the test jamas. In discussing them, 
allusion is made to the large estate of Mahdona and one of the 
difficulties encountered in the assessment of it; this and other 
difficulties are again mentioned in the No. II statement of 
mauza Ghyaspur, pargana Pachhimrath, the first village of 
the estate to come under assessment. “ At the outset of 
assessing the Mahdrdja’s large estate, of which tbi.s is the first 
village to come under operation,” says Mr. Camegy, “ I think 
it necessary to record once and for all the principles that 
J shall keep in view. The rent-rolls must not be considered a 
safe guide to follow in assessing, because they have been in¬ 
ordinately pun up for reasons that are obvious, and in many 
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instanees it will be impossible for the owner to keep them up 
to the present high standard. The other calculations will 
also ordinarily show results that will be found unsafely high ; 
because (1) the estate is large and scattered, making the 
superrision difficult and the management and collections 
expensive ; (2) the rise in demand, too, over the whole estate 
will be lar^, and in the financially embarrassed condition of 
the Ma^ija expenence) impossible to 

realize.” 

1370. There is yet another diflSculty, not noticed here, 
because its significance was not perceived, but which formed 
the ground of objections raised by Mahdrdja Man Singh after 
the declaration of the assessment—the prevalenceof sub-tenures. 
Even then, however, Mr. Carnegy was unable to admit the 
force of the Mahdr4ja’s objections. They “ amounted,” he says, 
“tothis, that in the four* villages concerned the tenants hold 
at low favoured rates, and he does not therefore realize the 
assumed rental. The answer is obvious; the rental had been 
moderately assumed with regard to capabilities, and Govern¬ 
ment has nothing to do with the favour that may be shown to 
tenants, or to which they may be entitled by right.” 

1371. But, though the prevalence of sub-tenures was 
not recognized as a difficulty in framing the assessment, it 
has been found to be one that greatly interferes with its 
successfiil enforcement; and as the estate is the largest in 
the district, it will not be out of place to devote a few para¬ 
graphs to an account of it, with a view to explaining the diffi¬ 
culties presented by sub-tenures, and the reasons for them. 

1372. The estate, as Mr. Carnegy says, is large and 
scattered (the latter unfortunately being a feature not peculiar 
to it alone, however), and this is not the only circumstance 
calculated to keep the rent-roE low. The estate, as is well 
known, is of recent origin, the first village having beenacquired 
by the talukdar within forty years of the annexation of the 
province. As a necessary consequence it difiers from the 
generality of large talukas; in the latter the majority of the 
village zemindars are of the same clan as the talukdar, and 
the relations between them are, so to say, the result of 

dona*eBtote^^ inferred from this that there are only four such villages iae th Mah- 
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gradual developoieut. Here, with the usual prevalence of 
Chattris in immediate ownership of the land, the superior 
proprietor is a Brdhmin ; his only fellow-clansmen that hold 
land are connexions, who, perhaps without any property in 
the soil, are simply holders of maintenance grants, and inter¬ 
cept part of the rental of the estate. His relations with his 
sub-proprietors, again, under native rule, depended on agree¬ 
ments which could be regarded as binding only so long as 
neither party had the power to infringe them. The zemin¬ 
dars on their side might entertain a hope, not always unful¬ 
filled, of recovering their independence, and even while their 
villages remained in the taluka, the terms on which they hold 
were often easy. The rapidity with which the estate grew 
was of itself sufidcient to impede, while not altogether prevent¬ 
ing, the obliteration of ex-zemindari rights, which commonly 
took place on the inclusion of a village in a taluka. 

1373. It will be remembered, also, that it was by means 
of their position as Nazims that Darshan Singh and Mdn Singh 
acquired most of their estates, and their time was of necessity 
devoted more or less to the business of that ofldce; so that 
although they always seem to have been able to find members 
of their family to whom they could delegate the management 
of the estate, they themselves had not much leisure to look 
into its internal afiPairs. 

1374. Now in the sir rules it is said that “ it was a very- 
common practice to shut the mouths of the under-proprietors 
in a village recently brought into a taluka by giving them 
salaried service. Indeed, it was plainly to the advantage of 
the talukdar, who must keep up soldiers, to employ as solders 
those men to whom he would otherwise be obliged to make 
some allowance as representatives of a former proprietary 
body. Did he not do so, they would give him trouble.” If 
this was found advisable in ordinary estates, then there was 
obviously an additionally strong motive for the adoption of 
such a course here. 

1375. The amount of favour the ex-zemindars enjoyed, 
whether on account of service or ex-zemindari right, naturally 
varied in this estate as elsewhere ; one-fourth, “ chaharam,” 
was a common allowance, and though in some cases it was 
less, iu others again it was more, the limit in this direction 
being only reached in rent-free tenures. 
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1376. Of the condition of the estate while under the 
management of the talukdar’s family shortly before annexa¬ 
tion, a long description is given by General Sleeman, and 
from this I give the following extracts :— 

“ They have got the lands which they hold by much fraud 
and violence no doubt, bat they have done much good to 
them. They have invited and established in comfort great 
numbers of the best classes of cultivators from other dis¬ 
tricts in which they had ceased to feel secure, and they have 
protected and encouraged those whom they found on the 
land. Every village and hamlet is now surrounded by 
fine garden cultivation, conducted by the cultivators of the 
gardener caste, whom the family has thus established. 

1377. “The landlords are wealthy and pay the Go¬ 
vernment demand punctually, and have influence at court to 
prevent any attempt at oppression on the part of the Gov- 
erament officers on themselves or their tenants. Not a thief 
or robber can live or depredate among their tenants. The 
hamlets are in consequence numerous and peopled by 
peasantry who seem to live without fear. They adhere 
strictly to the terms of their engagements with their tenants 
of all grades; and their tenants all pay their rent punctu¬ 
ally, unless c^amities of season deprive them of the means 
when due consideration is made by the landlords who live 
atoong them and know what they suffer and require.'^ 

1378. The above was written on the 20th December, 
1849, and while thus delineating the outward prosperity of 
the estate. General Sleeman notes that even then the Mah- 
dona family was excessively unpopular among the military 
classes around whose land they had seized upon, and thousands 
of whom would rise against them were they at any time 
to be opposed to the Government. 

1379. The annexation of the province took place little 
more than six years afterwards, and it may be readily con¬ 
ceived that, as soon as these dispossessed zemindars found a 
Government willing to listen to them, they at once availed 
themselves of the opportunity of putting in their claims. From 
that time, it may be said, they have been persistently endeav¬ 
ouring, with or with out the intervention of our Courts, to 
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recover as much as possible of their old lands, paying no more 
rent sometimes than they have absolutely been compelled to, 
and sometimes withholding it altogether on the pretext of some 
undecided claim. The talukdar on his side has in many cases 
tried to deprive them of even what they held under native rule, 
and among other means, the distribution of pattas enjoined 
by Circular ITo. 79 of 1859 was, I believe, used or abused for 
purposes very different from those for which it was intended. 

1380. Even where in former days the zemindars were 
in the service of the talukdar and on good terms with him, 
the cessation of the service has opened the door to rent-dis¬ 
putes : a well-known instance of which occurring as early as 
the year 1861 is to be found in Settlement Ruling No. I. The 
case in which that ruling was passed refers to a village (one 
of the largest) in this taluka. 

1381. In the Settlement Courts again, though many sub¬ 
settlements were decreed by consent, a yet greater number were 
disputed, the talukdar having frequently taken the initiative and 
instituted declaratory suits, locally known from their object 
rather than their result, as “rafa khalish.” Unsuccessful 
claims by the ex-proprietors have sometimes led to the with¬ 
drawal of a long standing lease, and if the claim has been un¬ 
successful, the attempt at khdm management has been so too. 
In sir claims also, where part only of the land has been 
decreed, the remainder has been frequently entered in jama- 
ban dis at “ dochand” (double the revenue demand), and this 
rent has then been claimed, but seldom paid. 

1382. The estate, owing to the illness of the Mahdrdja, 
came under Government management in the year 1870, and 
it was about the same time (1278 fasli) that jamabandis 
began to be filed in the tahsfls. These papers show rents 
not less if not more fictitious than those referred to in the Fyz- 
abadreport (see para. 1366), with collections, where given, far 
below the nominal rents. Another feature in them is tlat 
many of them show large areas of fallow, partly the same as 
those shown in the crop statements (para. 1106), partly thrown 
out of cultivation by the floods of 1871, but partly also said 
to be lands relinq^uished by ex-zemindars and shankalpdars 
because enhanced rent had been demanded. 
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1383. The above remarks may seem to refer more to 
rent than revenue, and to the internal management of the 
estate than the assessment of the G-oveinment demand upon 
it; but the estate, though under Government management, 
is very heavily in arrears with its revenue, and the latter fact 
is considered to be in no small degree attributable to the for¬ 
mer. Ifor does this seem, to say the least, improbable, even 
if the relation of cause and effect between them be not dis¬ 
tinctly traceable, and it receives some corroboration from 
the contrast between the present and former condition of the 
estate. Under native rule it has been seen that both rent 
and revenue were punctually paid; the double converse now 
holds good. The revenue demand was probably lower then 
than it is now; but if so, it follows necessarily that it has 
now been enhanced. With regard to the rent-roll, on the 
other hand, it is clear that annexation has disturbed the rela¬ 
tions previously existing between the talukdar and the prin¬ 
cipal, if not the largest, section of his tenantry, and the 
attempt to raise the rents of the latter has often resulted only 
in the diminution of actual receipts. 

1384. The account that has now been given will 
sufficiently explain the bearing of sub-tenures upon the 
assessment, at all events, of this particular estate. 

1385. In this tahsil, ‘‘ the rise in the Government demand 
was nothing like so high...as elsewhere”. In two of the four 
parganas, however, revision led to considerable reductions. 

PAEGANA HAVELI OUDH. 

1386. A small compact pargana between the Gogra and 

Description of pargana. 1^7 Square imles 

divided into 184 villages, among which 
are included Fyzahad, the Military Cantonments (Chhaonx 
Sarkar), and Ajudhya. A few miles from these is the large 
bazaar of Darsbannagar, while there are others of less 
importance in different parts of the pargana . 

The means of communication are abundant. The Gogra 
runs all along the north of the pargana, which is also traversed 
from side to side by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway (with 
stations at Fyzahad, Ajudhya, Darsbannagar, and Nara) and 
further possesses several good roads. 

oSe 
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1387. Of the 184 villages in the pargana, 117 are 
held by talukdars, but 103 of them are sub-settled. Of the 
remaiuing 67 villages, five and a fraction are naziil. 

1388. Of the nazdl villages, the two most important, 
Fyzabad and Ajudhya, have been exempted from assessment. 
Up to the regular settlement they had never been treated 
as revenue-paying villages, either during native rule (when 
they were under the separate management of the saver 
department), or during the summarysettlementjand on special 
reference it was decided that they should not now be assess¬ 
ed to the imperial revenue, but be left as before in the hands 
of the nazdl department. 

1389. The population statistics are of course excep¬ 
tional. The rate per square mile is 1044, partly of course 
owing to the cities of Ajudhya and Fyzabad, and for the same 
reason the proportion of agriculturists is comparatively small, 
being only 43 per cent. Musalmdns form 16 per cent of 
the total population, and high-caste Hindiis 20. The pro¬ 
portion of Kurmls among the agriculturists is somewhat in 
excess of the district average, and with respect to Muraos 
that average is more than doubled. 

1390. Of the total area of the pargana, 25 per cent, is 
unproductive, 19 per cent, being actually barren; groves 
cover 6 per cent., 14 per cent, is culturable waste, and 55 
per cent., is cultivated. Of the last 67 per cent, is doras, 
22 maty dr, and IX bhiir ; 63 per cent, of it is irrigated 
(rather more than a third from wells) and 28 per cent, 
manured. The natural soils are of average quality, but 
the cultivation is high.” Nine villages contain manjhas. 


1391. 

Rates employed 


For assessment purposes the pargana was divided 
into four circles, and the rates used 
were as follows:— 




I Average rent-raUs. 

j Class rates. 



Goind. 

Majhar. 

P41o. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 



Rs, a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Hs. a. p» 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Circle I 


14 4 6 , 

8 6 7 

4 3 6 

14 4 5 

8 6 5 

4 3 6 

» H 



4 11 2 

2 0 11 

5 6 0 

4 6 9 

3 15 0 

» III 

• ». 

6 13 7 

4 3 7 

1 13 7 

4 14 0 

3 15 6 

3 8 9 

j» IV 

••• 

6 8 7 

4 10 

1 12 6 

4 9 3 

3 12 0 

3 5 3 
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1392. The exceptional rates, however, were confined 
to a circle comprising only Fyzabad and Ajudhia and the 
irillages in their immediate vicinity (in which high rents, 
sometimes exceeding Rs. 20 per bigah, prevailed), and the 
area to which they were applied, originally very small, was 
rendered much smaller still by the non-assessment of Aju- 
dhya and Fyzabad. 

1393. For the assessment of groves and garden lands 
in and near Ajudhya and Fyzabad special rules were framed 
by Mr Camegy, but these need not be described, as, owing 
to the non-assessment of the two cities, they took effect on 
a very limited scale only in the first instance, and in the 
recent revision they were very much modified. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lucknow and Sitapur, as of other large towns 
also, groves have been with the approval of Grovernment left 
unassessed, and in the result of the recent revision groves in 
and near Fyzabad and Ajudhya, which mostly belong to 
poor Mahomedans or persons of religious orders, have been 
treated in the same manner. 


1394. The test jamas for the old pargana were, inclu- 

Thettttjamaa. sive of CeSSeS :— 

Bs. 


Soil 

Deduced mm* 

Bent-roll 

Class 


... 99,932 
... 9 . 5,574 

.!* 97,073 


1395. The result of the assessment was to fix the 
Government demand on the pargana 
at Es. 97,504-11-9 land revenue, and, in¬ 
cluding cesses, 99,940. Its incidence was Rs. 2-2-8 per 
acre of cultivation, and it was a rise upon the summary 
jama, Rs. 74,673-3-0 (exclusive of cesses), of 31 per cent 
It was decided on the 29th February, 1868, and introduced 
m 1277 &sli. Whether any objections were filed at the time 
of Its declaration is not clear fi-om the tahsi'I report, from 
which, however, it is to be gathered that in the whole tahsi'I 
there were only eight objections by independent proprietors, 
and four by Mahardja M^iu Singh (para. 1370) regarding 
Tillages in his estate. / o & 
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1396- la the recent revision the original assessment 
was not much lowered. While the 
Tiie revision. pargana has special advantages in 

respect of position, population, communications, and bazaars, 
the assessment rates were not unusually high, except in the 
small circle in which there were special reasons tor their 
being so. In all 182 petitions were filed, affecting 123 vil¬ 
lages in 38 mahals; and on 105 of these the assessment was 
modified in 64 villages in 24 mahals. The reductions 
amounted to 5*6 per cent, of the original demand on the 
pargana. The I’evisions were introduced in 1283 fasli (July, 
1875). 

1397. The Government demand as it now stands, 
,... X, „ , irrespective of the progressive iamas 
detailed m statemeat Va., is Rs. 92,o71 
land revenue, oi', cesses included, Rs. 94,883. This is about 
24 per cent, more than the summary jama; its incidence is 
Rs. 2-0-11 per acre of cultivation. 


PAK6ANA MAHGALSI 

1398. A long narrow pargana between the Gogra and 

, the Madha, in the north-west corner of 

Jt ,15 

miles, divided into 114 villages, of which those on the north¬ 
east adjoin the Civil Station and Cantonments. Seven vil¬ 
lages have bazaars. The railway (which has stations at 
Sohwal, near Raunahi, and Baragaon) rune right through 
the pai’gana, and the Gogra flows all along its northern side, 
but it is badly provided with roads. 

1399. Though there is but one taluka in the parganah, 
it contains 71 villages. Of these, however, 27 are sub-settled, 
so that about three-fifths of the pargana is held by petty 
proprietors or coparcenary communities. 

1400. The population is very dense, the rate per square 
mile being no less than 800, and 65 per cent, of it is agricul¬ 
tural. There is nothing exceptional in the proportion of the 
principal agricultural castes. 

1401. Of the total area of the pargana, 62 per cent, is 
under cultivation, 7 per cent, is under groves, II per cent, is 
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culurable waste, and 20 per cent, is unproductive, tbougli no 
more than 3 per cent, is actually barren. The cultivation 
contains 66, 22, and 12 per cent, respectively of doras, mat- 
ydr, and bhur ; 63 per cent, of it is irrigated (ratber more 
than a third from wells) and 28 per cent, manured, Alon^ 
the Gogra lie several large manjhas. With the exception of 
these and two sandy belts towards east and west, “ the soil 
of the pargana is generally admirable.” 

Eate* empioyea. 1402. The assessment rates were :— 


Averagt rent-rates. 

. 

Ciass rates. 

Goliad. 

Majliar. 

Palo. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

B.. a. p. 

Rs a. p 

Hs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

6 11 7 

4 0*5 

1 12 6 

5 6 0 

4 6 3 

3 6 S 


1403. The method of assessment adopted in this par- 

Methodof ^anajvas to some extent distinctive ; 

jamabandis were much more utilized 
than elsewhere; and, indeed, the amended jamabandi was made 
the basis of the assessment. 

1404. That amendment of the jamabandis was made 
with extreme care, the relative quality of the khalisa and other 
descriptions of land being attentively observed during the 
local inspections, and the rates given by the fornaer being sub¬ 
jected to the necessary modification in their application to the 
latter. Unfortunately, however, the jamabandis that had to be 
used were in great measure those of the Mahdona estate, and 
as the principal revisions in this pargana were made by M r. 
Ferrar, I quote the following remarks of his on the original 
assessment. This, he says, ** bad been made by Mr. Carneo'y 
on Mr. Woodburn s notes. Mr. Carnegy did not inspect the 
pargana himself, and he thus in several instances (e.g-. Mauza 
Shdhpur) allowed himself to be wronglv guided rather bv 
the figimed statements than by Mr. Woodburn’s careful 
description of the village. On the other hand he lowered more 
than one of his Assistant’s jamas. But both officers in this 
pargana laid too much stress on the jamabandis. Two-thirds 
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of the pargana is in the Madhona taluta, and previous to 
and at the time of assessment was with under-proprietors. 
In relying so much as he did on the jamahandis given in for 
these villages, Mr. Carnegy would appear to have forgotten 
both what is in his printed report on tahsil PN zabad, para. 29>, 
and what he wrote in the No. II. statement of Mauza Gho- 
ripur (Ghiyaspur), pargana Pachhimrdth, to the effect that 
the jamabandis in taluka Mahdona were extortionate and 
could not be relied upon as a basis for the assessment.” 


1405. It follows also as a necessary consequence of the 
rules in force at the time of the assessment that, notwith¬ 
standing the existence of some troublesome sub-settlements 
(para. 1404), no allowance was made on that account. 


TEe test }amaa. 


Soil 

Deduced 

Rent-roll 

Class 


1406. The test jamas for the old 
parganas were :— 

Es. 

. ... ... 1,11,874 

... 1,11,3-56 
... 1,12,463 
I. ... ... 1,12,31b 


1407. The result of the assessment was to fix the Go- 
^^ , vernment demand on the old pjrgana 

ngina eman . 1,16,735, inclusive of cesses. The- 

corresponding demand on the present pargana was Rs. 
1,05,692-2-0 land revenue, or, including cesses, Rs. 1,08,330. 
It was an increase of only 20 per cent, ou the summary jama, 
but its incidence was Rs. 2-4-4 per acre of cultivation. It 
was declared on the 29ch June, 1868, and introduced at the 
beginning of 1877 fasli. As to objections made at the time 
of its declaration see para. 1395. 


1408. In the recent revision there had to be disposed 
.. of 127 petitions, relating to 102 -village® 

erevmon. in 30 mahdls. On 81 of which, relating; 

to 68 villages, in 21 mahdls, the assessment was modified. 
The reduction amounted to 18-62 per cent, of the original 
demand on the pargana. The revisions took effot from 1283 
fasli (Ist July, 1875). 


1409. 

Demand ultimately fired. 


The Government demand as it now stands (irres' 
pective of progressive jamas, state¬ 
ment Vo.) is Rs. 94,470 land revenue, 
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or, including cesses, Es. 96,831-8-0, its incidence being Rs. 
2-0-6 per acre of cultivation. It is less than 8 per cent, in 
excess of the summary jama. 


PAEGAHA PACHHIMEATH. 

1410. The largest of the thirteen parganas of the dis¬ 

trict, Pachhimrath contains no less than 
D«cripti<mofptrg«i*. divided into 502 vil- 

lages. In one of these, Bikapur, are located the head-quarters 
of the present tahsfl of that name. The principal village 
is Muqimpur or Shdhganj, and eleven others have bazaars. 

1411. The pargana is poorly provided with roads, espe¬ 
cially on the east side, and though there are two or three 
railway stations, to help external traflSc, a few miles off, on 
north and north-east, they are of course even for this purpose 
only available to those parts of the pargana with which there 
are means of communication. 

1412. Of 115 mdh41s, 10 only are held by talukdars, 
but they contain 356 villages. Of these, however, 303 are sub¬ 
settled, so that just about three-fifths of the pargana is held 
by small proprietors or coparcenary communities. Revenue- 
free grants are comparatively numerous. 

1413. The pargana has a population of 604 to the 
square mile, 77 per cent., or more than in any other part of 
the district, being agricultural. Mabomedans hardly exceed 
4 per cent; high-caste Hindiis are slightly above the average; 
so also are Ahirs; Kurmls are rather below it. 

1414. Of the entire pargana, 56 per cent, is cultivated, 
20 per cent is culturable waste, 6 per cent, is under groves, 
and 18 per cent is unproductive, a third of this being barren. 
The cultivation contains 58, 34, and 4 per cent, respectively 
of doras, matydr, and bhdr; 66 per cent, of it is irrigated 
(more than half from wells) and 34 per cent, is manured. “A 
fourth of the area ... being the portion of it through which 
the Biswi flows, is of light soil. The rest of the land is 
excellent and well cultivated, yielding a good rental.” It is not 
uncommon for the crop statement to show half the rabi area 
wheat and a tenth cane. 
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Bates employed. 


1415. The rates used in the assess¬ 
ment were— 



Average rent-rates. 

Class rates. 


Goind. 

Majhar. 

Palo. 

Pirst. 

Second. 

Third. 


Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

EiS. a* p. 


(■6 1 7 

1 

3 11 10 { 

1 11 2 

4 5 0 

8 10 0 

3 3 0 

1 

Old pargana ... 

1 

^ to 

. 1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


r — 

4 2 5 

2 11 

5 2 6 

4 4 0 

3 11 0 


f6 2 3 

8 6 11 

1 10 4 

4 3 6 

3 7 10 

3 0 0 

Transferred ... 

\ to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1.6 15 2 

4 0 9 

1 12 9 

4 12 0 

3 14 6 

3 6 6 


The test jamas. 


Soil 

Deduced 

licnt-roll 

Class 


1416. The test jamas for the old 
pargana were:— 

Es. 

2,23,341 

2,19,082 

••• ••• ••• 

2,18,476 


1417. 


Original demand. 


The result of the assessment was to fix the 
Government demand on the old pargana 
at Es. 2,21,145, inclusive of cesses. 


The corresponding demand on the present pargana was 
Es. 2,62,200-9-10 land revenue, or, cesses included, 
Es. 2,68,755-14-0. Its incidence was Es. 2-1-3 per acre of 
cultivation, and it was 33 per cent, more than the summary 
jama, Es. 1,96,996-12-4 (exclusive of cesses) It was declared 
on the 10th January, 1868, and introduced in 1277 fasli. Ees- 
pecting objections made at the time, see para. 1395. 


1418. Of reasons given by Mr. Carnegy in the tahsil 
report for such increase as took place in the Government 
demand (1) increased cultivation (pai’a. 40), (2) increased rents 
(para. 41), (3) systematic assessment of waste, and (4) nominal 
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assessment of revenue assignment on account of cesses, the 
two last refer more particularly to this pargana. 

1419. So far as the enhancement was due to the for¬ 
mer of these two, it was admitted to be substantial, and it 
was represented by an addition of Ks. 12,150 to the Gov¬ 
ernment demand. But, so far as it was the result of the 
assessment of mudfis, it was apparently implied that it was 
either nominal, or at all events less than the amount 
stated seemed to show. The reverse, however, rather 
appears to be the case. Perpetual mudfis are the only ones 
in which the assessment is likely to remain nominal for the 
whole of this settlement, and these, now assessed at Rs. 7,953, 
were at the summary settlement assessed at Rs. 5,229. On 
the other hand, several mudfis were at the summary settle¬ 
ment assessed at an aggregate sum of Rs. 12,785, which at 
the regular settlement was raised to Rs. 21,578. The appa¬ 
rent increase was therefore only about Rs. 8,800; the actual 
increase was Rs. 21,578 less the Rs. 7,953 on perpetual mudfis, 
or about Ks. 13,600. 

1420. The number of petitions disposed of during the 

_ .. recent revision was 578. They related 

BMTOion. villages in 90 mahdis, and on 377 

of them the jamas were modified of 253 villages in 78 mahdis. 
The reductions amounted to Rs. 7-8-10 percent, of the former 
jama of the entire pargana, Rs. 8-11-6 of that part of it which 
came under examination, and as much as Rs. 13-5-8 per cent, 
of that part of it which was found too high. Progressive 
jamas were further allowed, as shown in statement Vat. 

1421. The causes of these comparatively large reduc¬ 
tions cannot be explained in detail, but prominent among 
them may be noticed the assessment of waste land, and the 
fact that a large part of the pargana is included in the most 
troublesome estates, Mahdona, Eapradih, Sibipur (para. 1196) 
and Samrathpur (para. ). 

1422. The revisions took ejBfect from 1283 fasli (1st 

XfezaadDitiinateiyfiic i 1875). The Government demand, 

as left by them, is Rs. 2,42,408 land 
revenue, or, cesses included, *Rs. 2,48.460-9-6, its incidence 
being Re. 1-11-9 per acre of cultivation. The difierence 

59f 
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between it and the summary jama, Rs. 1,96,996, without 
cesses, is 3 per cent. 


FABGAHA AMSIN. 


1423. A small pargana, of oblong form, to the east of 
n . .. . Haveli Oudh. With an area of only 99 

HeBCriptian of paigana. ... .j i „ 

square miles, it is divided into 180 vil¬ 
lages. Its principal bazaar is at Goshainganj, and there are 
eight others. 


1424. The Gogra runs all along the north of the 
pargana, and the railway cuts it from north-west to south¬ 
east ; but its only roads are a section of that from Lucknow 
to Jaunpur, and branches from it east and south to Tanda 
and Bhfti, 


1425. Of 180 villages in the pargana, 21 only are held 
by independent communities ; but though the remainder are 
in talukas, all but 10 of them are sub-settled. 


1426. The population falls at the rate of 604 to the 
square mile, 66 per cent, of it being agricultural. The only 
noticeable deviation from the district average is in the case 
of high-caste Hindiis, and that is limited to an excess of 5 
per cent. 

1427. The cultivated area amounts to no less than 63 
per cent, of the total area, a higher proportion than in any 
other pargana in the district; 14percent.is culturable waste; 
another 5 per cent, is grove land; and of 18 per cent, that is 
unproductive, only 4 per cent, is actually barren. The cul¬ 
tivation contains 63, 25, and 12 per cent, respectively of 
doras, matydr, and bhiir ; 58 per cent, of it is irrigated (nearly 
two-thirds from wells) and 35 per cent, is manured. There 
are nine villages with manjhas. 

1428. “ The natural soils are good and level, but the 
non-laborious classes preponderate amongst the agriculturists, 
and ihe cultivation is therefore somewhat below the average. 
The talukdari tenure largely prevails, but the land has been 
extensively held by the ex-proprietary and contumacious 
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Barw^, who are indifferent farmers and decidedly slothful 
rent-payers,” 

1429. The rates used in the assessment were as fol« 

B»ia cmpfayad. loWS :— 



Avtr&gt rvni-ra^. i 


€109$ mUs- 


. 

Goind. 

Mfljhar. 

Palo. 

First. 

Sscojid, 

Third. 


Rb. a. p. 

Hs. a.»p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


5 6 0 
to 

6 12 3 

3 13 4 
to 

4 2 8 

16 1 
to 

1 11 7 

3 10 6 
to 

4 11 e 

2 15 7 
to 

S 12 9 

2 9 10 
to 

3 5 6 


1430. It should be stated that in assessing this pargana 
Mr. Carnegy in several instances raised the class assigned 
to a village by the inspecting officer; the grounds for the 
alteration are not stated, but they were probably the manxire 
and irrigation statistics. 

1431. The test jamas for the old pargana Were, iaclu» 

Hie tart jusMi. sive of cesses:—' 





Bs. 

Soil 


« 4 * 

91,232 

Deduced 

*•* 

• •• 

88,324 

Bent-rate «•» 

••• 


mmm 

Class 


... 

82,595 


1432. The result of the assessment was to fe the 

Originrt drtiund. Government demand on the old par¬ 
gana at Rs. 85,210, inclusive of cesses* 
The corresponding demand on the present pargana was 
Rs. 78,043-4-0 land revenue, or, cesses included, Rs. 79,975* 
Its incidence was only Re. 1-9-8 per acre of cultivation, but it 
was 54 per cent, higher than the summary jama, Rs. 50,447-15-6. 
It was declared on the 25th April, 1867, and introduced ai 
the beginning of 1275 fasE 

1433. Whether any of the objections referred to in para. 
1395 referred to this pargana I am unable to say ; but, as m 
Akbarpur, the re-adjustment of rents after the introduction 
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of the new demand seems to have been attended with some 
diflSculty. 

1434:. Mr. Carnegy was absent at the time, but in a 
memo, written after his return he says the complaints 
were only in Mahdrdja M^n Singh’s estate, and that 
talukdar’s property in this pargana was formerly held by 
powerful and pu^acious Barw^rs. These well held their 
own under native rule, and their claims to sub-settle¬ 
ment had not all been decided. In such cases it was 
proposed that the talukdar should go on collecting as before, 
but that when the rent was Ifess than the Grovernment 
demand, the talukdar should take that demand plus 5 or 10 
per cent. It was also stated that the rent-schedule proce¬ 
dure had been diflFerent in this pargana as compared with 
others, and the Maharaja’s agent seemed to have taken 
advantage of the change in . the settlement officership to 
create much needless confusion; he had issued notices to 
tenants of all classes to pay in future double the Government 
demand plus 8 per cent,, “including those who think them¬ 
selves sub-proprietors. In khdm villages, in which there 
were no sub-proprietors, rents at double the Government 
demand were readily enough accepted.” 

1435. An European officer was accordingly deputed to 
visit every village in which either proprietor or sub-proprietor 
alleged over-assessment, and the conclusion he arrived at 
was that the demand was relatively fair and moderate. He 
assisted the proprietors to enhance their rents in the presence 
of the cultivators, and in no case was the enhancement 
objected to. In one instance birt and shankalp were found 
to be the cause of the difficulty, but it was admitted that, if 
■ the land were held by ordinary tenants, it would be eq^ual to 

the Settlement Officer’s estimate. 

1436. lu the recent revision there had to be disposed 

.. of 186 petitions relating to 149 villages 

e revision. gg mahdls, ou 107 of which the jamas 

of 83 villages in 17 mahdls were modified. The reductions 
amounted to 5-65 per cent, of the original demand on the 
pargana, progressive jamas being also allowed to the extent 
shown in statement Va. The revisions began to take effect 
•in 1284 fasli (1st July, 1876). 
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1437. The Government demand as now fixed is Rs. 

73,633 land revenue, or, cesses included, 
DeBm.dBitim.teiy fixed, 75,478-15-0, its incidence being 

Re. 1-8-3 per acre of cultivation. It is still nearly 46 per 
cent, more than the summary demand. 

TAESn. SHABTIFUE. 

1438. This tahsil contained three parganas, Sultdnpur, 
Isauli, and Khandansa, the two first of which have now been 
transferred to the Sultdnpur district. The assessments were 
all introduced in 1870, and the report was submitted to the 
Commissioner on the 18th March, 1871. 

1439. A further change was here made in the test 
jamas. Of the four originmiy employed, it has been seen 
the “plough” was discarded in the Fyzabad tahsil, while 
deduced data were partially set aside, and a “soil” jama was 
adopted. In this tahsil, the plough test not being revived, 
the soil test was retained; but the “deduced” was completely 
abandoned “ because it was found that the results obtained 
by that calculation were so nearly identical with those 
obtained by the soil test that to retain both was waste of 
labour.” 

1440. Two of the original tests were thus abandoned, 
the soil test being substituted for one of them. The rent- 
roll test was still used, except in Khandansa, where the rent- 
rolls were condemned as “ utterly unreliable.” But regard¬ 
ing the assessment of that pargana I need only refer to the 
separate notice given further on. 

1441. The original rule for the assessment of waste 
was still nominally mmntained, but its application was very 
considerably relaxed. 

PABGANA SULTANFUB. 

1442. A large pargana, with an area of 259 square 

Description of pwgMia. divided into 460 villages, in twenty 

®f which are bazaars. It is bounded 
all along the south by a navigable river, the Gumti, but its 
interior means of communication are somewhat scanty. 
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1443. The 460 villages constitute 103 mahdls, of which 
14, containing 287 villages, are talukas, and among them re¬ 
appear Mahdona, Kapradih, and Sihipur, already mentioned 
in para. 1421 in connection with pargana Pachhimrdth. Of 
the remainder, 40 are held by single proprietors, and the 
rest, 133, by communities. Of the talukdari villages 127 
are sub-settled. 

1444. The population gives a rate of 601 to the square 
mile and 67 per cent, of it is agricultural. Beyond that the 
proportion of high-caste Hindiis is 5 per cent, above the 
district average, details are not required. 

1445. Of the total area of the pargana, 19 per cent, 
is unproductive, 6 per cent, being actually barren; 6 per cent, 
is occupied by groves, 19 per cent, is culturable waste, and 56 
per cent, is cultivated. The last contains 70, 17, and 13 
per cent, respectively of doras, matydx, and bhiir ; 63 per 
cent, of it is irrigated, about half from wells, and 34 per 
cent, is manured. The southern portion of the pargana, 
that lying along the bank of the Gumti, is broken and 
intersected by ravines: the rest of it is level, 

1446. The rates used in the assessment were as 

Rates employed. followS :— 


1 

Average renteraies. 

Class rates. 

Goind. 

Majhar. 

P^lo. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Bs. a. p. 

5 13 5 

to 

6 15 2 

Bs. a. p. 

3 6 11 
to 

4 0 9 

Bs. a. p. 

10 4 
to 

1 12 9 

Bs. a. p. 

3 14 6 
to 

4 12 6 

Bs. a. p. 

3 3 0 
to 

3 14 6 

Bs. a. p. 

2 10 6 
to 

3 6 6 


1447. With respect to waste, the rule for^ its assess¬ 
ment was nowhere rigidly enforced, and in one circle it was 
left altogether free. 
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1448. The teat jamas for the old pargana were, inclu- 
Tiw tort jMSM. sive of cesses :— 

Rs. 

Soil ... — 2,64,010 

Hent-roli ... ... »•* 

Class ... ... — 2,54,743 


1449. The result of the assessment was to fix the 
Government demand on the old par- 
Ongioai demau . gana at Rs. 2,59,425, inclusive of cesses. 

The corresponding demand on the present pargana was Rs. 
1,91,613-6-lland revenue, and cesses included, Rs. 1,96,404-3-7. 
Its incidence was Es, 2-0-11 per acre, and it was 33 per cent, 
more than the summary jama, Es. 1,44,392-14-3 (without 
cesses). It was declared on the 10th March, 1870, no 
objections being then raised, and introduced in 1278fasli (the 
year, it will be observed, immediately preceding that in which 
the heavy floods occurred). 


1450. The number of petitions disposed of during the 
.. recent revision was 410, and they related 

ereviMon. villages in 74 raahals; and on 215 

of these the jamas were reduced of 151 villages in 48 
mahdls. The reductions made amounted to rather less than 
5 per cent of the original demand on the pargana. They 
took effect from 1284 fasli, or 1st July, 1876. 


1451. It will be observed that the result of the revision 
is much less marked in this pargana than in Pachhimrdth, 
though some of the troublesome estates of the latter re¬ 
appear here; but on the other hand it has been seen that in 
the original assessment waste was more lightly treated here 
than in Fachhimrdth, and other drawbacks, such as the large 
numbers of some of the coparcenary communities, also received 
more consideration. 


1452. The Government demand as it now stands, irres- 

Demand nitimatdy fixed. progressive jamas detailed 

m statement \a., is Rs. 1,82,180 land 
revenue, or, cesses included, Es. 1,86,736-9-5, being an 
increase of i26 per cent, on the Government demand.* Its 
incidence s Re. 1-15-4 per acre of cultivation. 
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PABGANA ISAULL 


1453. A small pargana, triangular in form, on the left 
^ ... . bank of the Gumti, formerly occunviiio' 

the south-west corner of this district 
and now combined with another of the same name in the dis¬ 
trict of Sultdnpur. It remained unaltered by the territorial 
changes of 1869, and now, as before, has an area of 87 square 
miles, divided into 99 villages, in five of which are bazaars. 
It is very poorly supplied with roads, those marked in the 
map as running north-east and south-west from Isauli being 
little more than nominal. The Gumti is navigable all along 
the south. 


1454. About a fourth of the pargana as measured by 
the number of villages or shares in villages, but only about 
a seventh as measured by the amount of revenue, is held 
by the talukdars of Samrathpur and Kurwar, principally the 
former. The remainder is divided between 49 mahdls, of 
which 7, including between them only fractional portions of 
villages, equivalent in all to 2^, are held by single proprietors, 
while all the rest of the pargana is in possession of (in some 
cases very numerous) proprietary communities. 

1455. The population falls at the rate of 636 to the 
square mile, 55 per cent, of it only being agricultural. The 
proportion of Musalmans is somewhat above the district aver- 
age, partly owing to the town of Isauli, but partly also to the 
existence of a Musalman branch of the Bhdle Sultdn clan. 
Kurmi's are comparatively few; Ahirs are exceptionally numer¬ 
ous^ being nearly 19 per cent, of the population. 


1456. Of the total area of the pargana, 54 per cent, is 
cultivated, 21 per cent, is culturable waste, 18 per cent, is under 
groves, and 17 per cent, is unproductive, 6 per cent being 
barren. The cultivation contains respectively 66, 20, and 14 
per cent, of doras, matyax, and bhur; 64 per cent, of it is irri¬ 
gated (more than half from wells) and 37 per cent, is manured. 

1457. “The natural soils,” says Mr. Camegy,” are the 
best in the tahsil. About a sixth of the area is somewhat 
broken and undulating, the rest is flat and easily worked. 
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The pargana is divided into the high (uparwar) and the low 
(tardi) assessment circle, the latter being, if anything, the 
more productive of the two. The cultivation and the rents 
are not so high as the natural capabilities would seem to 
indicate that they should be, which is accounted for by the 
prevalence of high-caste husbandmen of the less laborious 
orders.” 


JlAtea employed. 


1458. The rates used in the assess¬ 
ment were:— 


Attragt rmUrates. 

Class rates* 

Ooind. 

Majh&r. 

P£lo. 

First. 

Second. 

Tliird. 

Its. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs, su p. 

Hs. a. p« 

6 9 5 
to 

8 S 7 

3 tS 3 
to 

4 9 2 

1 12 0 
to 

2 5 7 

4 9 0 
to 

5 10 6 

3 12 6 
to 

4 10 9 

3 5 9 
to 

4 2 0 


The test jemas. 


Soil 

Rent-roll 

Class 


1459. The test jamas were, in¬ 
clusive of cesses— 

Rs. 

«•« ••• T3,B34 


71,787 


1460. The result of the assessment was to fix the Gov- 

Oriaieaidemwd. emment demand at Bs. 72,073 land 
revenue, or, mcluding cesses, Es. 73,875; 
This was an increase of 28 per cent, on the summary jama, 
Es. 56,217-6-6 (without cesses); its incidence was Es, 2-6-5 
per acre of cultivation. It was declared on the 25th January, 
1869, and introduced in 1278 fasli (1st July, 1870). ’ 

1461. No objections were raised when the new jamas 
Were declared, but the assessment seems to have pressed very 
heavily upon the revenue-payers. 


1462. Here, as elsewhere, no doubt, there were several 
The region things, besides an excessive demand, to 

interfere with the working of the assess¬ 
ment, and some of them were more felt here than in most 

<iOF 
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parts of tlie district. Such, for instance, was the case with 
the non-completioL of khewats, which were more generally, 
if not more urgently, needed than in most parganas. As in 
Sultdnpur, again, the heavy floods of 1871 followed hard 
upon the introduction of the new demand, and the south of 
the pargana suffered severely from them. The river-circle is 
described as having been, when surveyed, “ if anything, the 
more productive of the two” into which the pargana was 
divided. Many of the villages in it, however, were visited 
by Mr. Capper two or three years after the floods of 1871, and 
I quote the following passages from his notes. Regarding one 
village he says :—“ The land is now very precarious. The 
old bed of the Gumti may at times be highly productive, but 
when I saw it much of it was spongy and waterlogged,” and 
regarding another, “much of the land had not recovered 
from the effect of flood. The village was in a very poor way, 
and cultivation for the most part slovenly, with large patches 
of fallow. It would take capital and time to recover, and 
there is no capital among the Bhdle Sultan owners.” All 
the villages in which the revenue was reduced were again 
visited in 1876-77, and changes were then still pointed out 
which were attributed to the floods of 1871. 

1463. Still, allowing for these circumstances, the assess¬ 
ment appears to have been heavy; the reductions granted 
in the recent revisions were among the largest in the district. 
The number of petitions filed was 107, relating to 82 villages 
in 39 mabdils, and on 69 of them the jamas were modified of 
63 villages in 30 mahdls. The reductions amounted to nearly 
8^ per cent, of the original demand on the entire pargana and 
13 per cent, of that modified. 

1464. With the surface of what was the better part of 
the pargana so altered, it is difficult to form an opinion as to 
the suitability of the assessment rates at the time they were 
framed. It is, however, obvious that those rates were excep¬ 
tionally high, and, though they are in part at least derived 
from jamabandis, it is not clear they were safe average rates. 
In the first place, though, even according to jamabandis 
admittedly correct, rents do in some places admittedly run 
very high, yet by the same showing also there are places 
where they run to the opposite extreme. And again, to the 
extent of a third of the pargana, the jamabandis are said to be 
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unreliable “ owing partly to the prevalence of large cultivating 
communities and partly to mortgages at low rents,” while most 
of the remainder is held by similar communities, and part at 
least of all their villages is sir and shankalp. There is but 
one taloka which contains any appreciable part of the pargana, 
and this is one in which rack-renting is the custom. The 
area from which safe rent-rates could be obtained is thus 
comparatively narrow. 

1465. As in many other parts of the district, moreover, 
while the rates are those of ordinary tenants, they have been 
applied without distinction, both in the soil jama and in the 
correction of jamabandis, not only to lands held by such" 
persons, but to sir and sub-tenures also. 

1466. With respect to culturable waste too, though the 
“ usual rule” was not strictly adhered to, it still added 4 per 
cent, to the Government demand, which on cultivation alone 
was already raised 24 per cent.; and while this was the per¬ 
centage for the entire pargana, it was sometimes much 
exceeded in particular villages, even where they were poor 
and the rise was otherwise great. 


1467. The Government demand, as now fi.ved, is 
r. , 1 ,- . T a 65,972 land revenue, or, including 

Denumd ultimately fixed. ’ „ cv tI • ’ i ® 

cesses, Rs. 6<,620-2-0. It is only about 
17 per cent, more than the summary demand, but its inci¬ 
dence is still high, being Es. 2-3-2 per acre of cultivation. 
It came into force, except where progressive jamas (state¬ 
ment Va.) were allowed, in 1284 fasli (1st July, 1876). 

PARGANA KHAWDANSA. 


1468, This pargana lies to the north of Isauli ; it con- 

D««ription of pargana. of, * * ^ Square mUes, divi¬ 

ded into 128 villages, in 10 of which are 
bazaars. It touches the Gumti on the south-west, but for 
a few miles only, and it is poorly provided with roads. 

1469. The pargana contains the head-quarters of one 
talukdar only, and his estate comprises but 11 villages ; 6 
other villages are included in talukas. Six raahals, contain¬ 
ing between them only three villages, are held by single 
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proprietors, and the remaining 108 villages belong to coparce* 
nary mahdls, of which the intricate character is noticed in 
para- 201. 

1470. The population gives a rate of 631 to the square 
mile ; 70 per cent, of it is agricultural. High-caste Hindds 
exceed the district average by no less than 8 per cent. Mu- 
sal mdns are few, though one of the talukdars belongs to 
this class. Ahirs are comparatively numerous, Kurmis are 
extremely few. 

1471. Of the total area of the pargana, 56 per cent, 
is cultivated, 19 per cent, is culturable waste, 7 per cent, is 
covered with groves, 18 per cent, is unproductive, though only 
5 per cent, is barren. The cultivation contains respectively 
69, 21, and 10 per cent, of doras, matydr, and bhdr ; as 
much as 74 per cent, of it is irrigated (about half from wells) 
and 40per cent., more than in any other pargana, is manured. 

1472. Respecting the agricultural capabilities of the 
pargana, the tahsfl report says : “the natural soils are excel¬ 
lent ; the cultivation is of average quality, being largely in 
the hands of Bisens and Chauhdns.” In the appendix to that 
report, however, it is said there is but one circle in this par¬ 
gana. The soil is average doras, the surface is level. 
More than half the cultivation is irrigated ; the cultiva¬ 
tion is fair,” The latter description is, 1 think, the better of 
the two, it being understood, of course, the soil of the par-- 
gana is not exclusively of the kind here specified. 

1473. In the broad statement made in para. 943 

^ ^ about the system of assessment, it will 

be seen no exception is made with refer¬ 
ence to this pargana. But though the same system may 
have been followed here as elsewhere in the district, there 
are some material differences in the manner of its applica¬ 
tion. The peculiar circumstances of the pargana did not 
escape notice, an<l some correspondence took place and 
memoranda were written of which the substance mnst now 
be briefly given. 

3474. From a memorandum of the 6th February, 1869, 
drawn up bj^ My. Carnegy shortly before he made over 
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charge of the settlement to his successor, it appears that 
part of the assessment data, including average rent-rates, 
had at that time already been prepared. The way those 
rates were obtained is thus shown. 

1475. “ The patwaris’ rent-rolls of 1274 fasli for 103 
villages have been examined. In the method of assessment 
adopted in this district one of the tests hitherto worked was 
the corrected jamabandi, but this is a test which it is 
hopeless to apply in this pargana, owing to the nature of 
the prevailing local tenure, viz., the complex mahal in its 
most complicated aspect. Such jamabandis as are pro¬ 
duced are mostly worthless, having been framed to mislead. 
Of all the jamabandis above indicated, those of 37 mauzas 
only have any appearance of reliability about them, and 
even these give results which are obviously below the 
mark; but, such as they are. average artificial soil rates have 
been educed from them as follows :—goind Rs. 3-13-6, kaoli 
Rs. 2-2-4, pdlo Re. 1-1-7, per Government bigah,” 

1476. These rates were applied to the “amin’s soils,” 
and a rough estimate of the Government demand made, 
which was further subjected to two tests—(1) comparison 
of the incidence of the demand with that on each of three 
adjacent parganas (one of these being Isauli, in which the 
incidence was Rs. 2-7-4); and (2), as more advisable, owing to 
the “ mixed tenure of the teeming independent communities,” 
comparison with the average incidence in the three. 

1477. The assessment of the pargana did not take place, 
however, until the beginning of the succeeding year, 1870, 
when it was entrusted to the Assistant Settlement OEScer. 
This was in January, and, towards the end of Febuary, he 
received intimation that the new jamas must, without 
fail, be declared by the 14th of the next month. His notes 
supply me with a description of the method of assessment he 
adopted. 


1478. “Dissatisfied with the reasons for a discrepancy ia 
• e.g., In pithia it the area i-eturns everywhere* remark- 

owmg .ipparenUy to 
out of 1,670; and cjirsiud, the suortness of the time allowed, to in- 
lii out of 2,648. stitute the minute enquiry which could 
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alone determine the proportion of tenants holding at favoured 
rates, the situation of their holdings, and the amount of favour 
shown them, I was unable to ^ make, village by village, that 
correction of jamahandis, which was the basis of my assess¬ 
ments in pargana Matigalsi. I was able to do little more ia 
my village inspections than compare the general features of 
neighbouring villages and check the entries of the amias. 
Consequently, in assessing the basis of my assessments was 
a comparison of one village with another.” 


1479. The basis of the assessment being as thus 
described, four checks were constructed. The first of these 
was obtained by the application to the soils given by the 
amin of the rates paid by tenants-at-will, as shown by the 
papers of the 37 villages referred to in para. 1475. The 
second was a class-rate founded on the same rent-rates, which 
however, were for this purpose applied to manured and irri¬ 
gated land, in the proportion in which each of the two for¬ 
mer was necessary to constitute the class in which the vil¬ 
lage was placed. A third check lay in rates elicited 
on local enquiry by the assessing oflScer and the Sadr Mun- 
sarim. The fourth was an average revenue-rate derived 
from the correction of jamahandis of all the talukdari villages 

Rates emDioved pargana. The first, second, and 

^ ^ fourth, of these are shown in the No. II. 

statement as the amfns, the class, and the talukdars’ jamas. 
The rates here referred to were:— 



Average rent-rates. 

Class rates. 


Goind. 1 

1 

Majhar. 

Pdlo. 

Pirst. 

Second. 

Third. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 


Hs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Old pargana ... 

6 12 3 

3 6 11 

1 12 1 


3 7 10 

3 0 0 

Transferred 

6 117 

4 0 5 

1 12 6 

B 

4 6 3 

3 6 8 


1480. With respect to waste lands, the rates in other 
parganas were 3 annas per acre on grazing lands and 13 annas 
on the remainder: in Khandansa, in view of the large¬ 
ness of the rise, the character of the tenures, and the poor- 
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ness of the soil, a uniforna rate of 3 annas per acre was in 
the first instance substituted, and ultimately, on the sugges¬ 
tion of the Settlement Officer, even the charge thus made 
wa& remitted, and waste lands were left entirely unassesstd. 


Soil 

Talukdars 
Bent-roll 
Class 


. 1481. The test jamas for the old 

Tb« test laraas. *’ 

pargana were:— 

Rs. 

Soil ... ... 83,263 

Talukdars *«• ••• ••• m99 

R<*nt-roll ... ... . 

Class ... ... ... 72,588 

1482. The result of the assessment was to fix the Go- 
_ .. , , , vernment dem and on the old pargana at 

Ks. 81,266-6.0. The corresponding 
demand for the present pargana was Rs. 86,437-10-6, land 
revenue, or, cesses included, Rs. 88,600. The assessment of 
the pargana, as a whole, was found to be well within the 
limit given “ by all the checks, except the class-rate, and 
this,” says the assessing officer, “ is to be accounted for by 
my reluctance to rank any village in a high class, unless it 
indubitably entered it.” The assessment was further refer¬ 
red to another standard of comparison,—its incidence per 
acre,—the parganas by the incidence in which this was tested 
being the three named in para, 1476 and Rudauli in the 
Bara Banki district. 


1483. The precise results of the assessment were only 
determined on the 13th March ; they were, however, as had 
been enjoined, declared on the 14th, with the intimation that 
they woiild begin to take effect from the commencement of 
the next fasli year. 

1484. The increase in the Government demand was. 
Great enbucement of taking the pargana as a whole, 70 per 

gnmmary jame. Summary Settle¬ 

ment, 50,785 (without cesses), being much greater 
than this in some instances, and falling more heavily on 
coparcenary villages than on talukdari ones. Of 118 vil¬ 
lages in the (old) pargana, the jama of 6 was reduced, and 
in 28 the increase was within 50 per cent. In 8, however, 
it was more than 75 per cent.; in 50 it was more than 100, 
and in 29 it exceeded 125. 
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1486. This was very much what had been anticipated; 
Progressive jama re- and Mr. Carnegy’s memorandum had 
commended. been Written with the main purpose of 

putting on record that this was the case, of explaining the 
wide difference between the two demands, and of expressino- 
his opinion as to the necessity for a progressive jama. 

1486. “The summary jama,” says Mr. Carnegy, “falls 

at the rate of Re. 1*3-5 on present cultivation. This was 
altogether disproportionate to the capabilities of the par- 
gana, and did not secure to Government even a fourth of 
the assets. Enquiry shows that when this pargana was 
•It was then in that assessed by the Dariabad* authorities, 
the cultivation was exceedingly back¬ 
ward, owing to the disputes of the Risen and Chauhin 
communities, who greatly preponderate, and who were all 
at war amongst themselves. The consequence, of course, 
was that the real assets, owing to uncultivated land, were 
small, and such as they were, they were greatly understated by 
the patwaris.” It seems probable, also, that the lowness of 
the demand is also to be in some measure traced back to 
the opposition the excessive numbers of the coparcenary 
communities enabled them, under native rule, to make to any 
attempted enhancements, just as the lowness of the former 
demand in Aldemau is explained to be due to “ the powerful 
clanship of the Rajkumdrs.” Mr. Carnegy expected the rise 
to be about 86 per cent., and considered a progressive jama 
desirable. 


1487. The assessing officer and the settlement officer 
both concurring in this opinion, the latter submitted a pro¬ 
posal that such a jama should be allowed. At the same 
time, however, he had to express his regret that “ for the 
. first time in this district dissatisfaction 

jec ions. expressed at the demand of the 

settlement officer. For a long time the zemindars steadily 
refused to attach their signatures to the revenue-roll, and 
they were only eventually prevailed on to do so on the 
distinct understanding that this would be considered no 
bar to a subsequent objection to assessment.” The grounds 
of the zemindars’ complaints were not that half-assets were 
exceeded; but that (1) the rise was enormous; (2) the 
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proprietors were a numerous community j and (3) they were 
gi^en uncommonly short notice, and would be unable to 
meet the demand at the next kharif. 

1488. The remedy for the first of these was the pro¬ 
gressive jama recommended ; the second, it was believed, 
had received every consideration from the assessing officer. 
“ Regarding the third,” however, wrote the Settlement Offi¬ 
cer, “ I confess that I was unable to offer any explanation 
when I was repeatedly asked why Khandansa was to be 
differently treated from other parganas; why it was not 
to have the usual notice? I venture to think that it is 
greatly to be regretted that in this, perhaps the most diffi¬ 
cult pargana of the district, time was not allowed for a 
more detiberate assessment, and that the Settlement Officer 
w »3 permitted no discretion, but was compelled to announce 
that the revised demand would be enforced from a date which 
allowed landlords an utterly inadequate period within which 
to make their arrangements.” 

1480. A progressive jama by which the demand was 
|uw BMC- tcuaporarily reduced to Rs« 71i452-7'0 
without cesses, or, cesses included, 
Rs. 73,240, was sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner in May, 
1870, and in forwarding the sanction to the Settlement Officer, 
the Officiating Commissioner expressed himself quite willing 
to assume “ the responsibility of seeing the new demand 
introduced at the ensuing kharif.” 

1490. Numerous objections to the assessment, extend¬ 
ing to 63 villages, had been tiled, but had been disposed of 
before the above instructions were received, and the new 
jamas were accordingly introduced at “ the ensuing kharif,” 
—that of 1278 fasli. 

1491. They were, of course, the progessive jamas only, 
DiflScaity in ooUecting in which an increase of 50 per cent, was 

erentins. jjqj exceeded; and as the period for 

which they were granted was ten years, they still remained 
in force at the time of the recent revision. They had, 
nevertheless, only been collected with considerable difficulty, 
and the peshkar of the tahsil had for some years to be almost 
permanently located in this pargana. 

eiF 
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1492. Not only can it not be said, however, that this was 

the result of the assessment, but it may 
EeasoDs. distinctly asserted that it was not so. 

Notwithstanding the haste with which the assessment had to 
be made, a much slighter modification, even of the full 
demand originally fixed, was considered necessary in the 
recent revision than in any of the three neighbouring parga- 
nas, and in few eases only was the demand till then in force 
reduced. 

1493. The reasons why that demand proved difficult of 
realisation are very much the same as those which led the 
zemindars to object to it at the time of its declaration. In the 
first place, liberal as was the concession that the immediate 
increase of a jama was to be limited to 50 per cent., it is 
evident that even such an increase, and it was common to 
the entire pargana, with the exception of 34 villages, must 
be very much felt by persons circumstanced as the zemin¬ 
dars of this pargana were (and are); and in the next 
place, there was the unusually short time given for making 
arrangements to meet the new demand; and, again, the great 
numbers of the proprietary communities (combined with the 
nature of the tenures) gave unusual importance to the non¬ 
completion in this pargana of khewats which were more 
wanted here than even in Isauli. There the mahdls were at 
least fairly compact; here we have the “ complex mahdl in its 
most complicated aspect.” Nor should it be forgotten that 
here, as in the other two parganas of the tahsil, the intro¬ 
duction of the new jamas was followed very closely by the 
heavy floods of 1871. 

1494. With reference to this subject, it is remarked in 
the Government Eesolution concernins the revisions in this 
pargana, that, “ it is stated that the difficulty experienced 
in realising the assessments introduced in 1870 was prin¬ 
cipally due to the fact that those assessments, representing 
a greatly enhanced demand, were suddenly imposed in full 
on a community whose individual rights as sharers, superior 
proprietors, or subordinate holders, had not been defined. 
This view is supported by the test of experience, which has 
amply justified the objections referred to in the reports now 
under consideration of the Settlement Officer, who pleaded 
that the revised demand should be postponed until progress 
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had been made with the record of rights, but who was over* 
ruled, mainly, it is believed, on the ground of financial 
exigency.” 

1495. I now come to the revision of the assessment, 

about which, however, I shall have very 
The rerimoo. words to say, as it was carried out in 

the same way as in other parganas. For various reasons, 
which need not be detailed, the lines of the original assess¬ 
ment were not followed. 

1496. The number of petitions disposed of during the 
revision was 141, relating to 102 villages in 96 mahdls, and 
on 81 of these the jamas were modified of 58 villages in 85 
mahdls. The reductions amounted to 6*81 per cent, of the 
original demand. For reasons given in the pargana revision 
report no progressive jamas, other than those from the first in 
force, were allowed. 

1497. The Government demand, as it now stands, 

T. i ..... ^ is Rs. 80,549 land revenue, or, cesses 

included, Rs. 82,o63, its incidence being 
Ee. 1-14-8 per acre of cultivation. It is still nearly 59 per 
cent, in excess of the summary jama. In the few cases in 
which the revisions altered the demand previously in force 
it took effect from 1285 fasli (July, 1877); in all other cases 
they will come into force when, but for them, the full regu¬ 
lar assessment first made would have been levied, i.e., 1288 
fasli (July, 1880). The demand from 1285 fasli to 1287 fasli 
is Rs. 70,389 land revenue, or, cesses included, Rs. 72,135-4-0; 
from 1288 fasli it becomes, as above, Rs. 82,563. 

THE DISTRICT. 

1498. It still remains to show the results of the assess- 

fo) Present district. mcnt for the entire district, and this 

(6) Former district. must be done in two ways—firstly, for 

the district as at present constituted, this being convenient 
for future use and reference; and secondly, for the entire 
settlement district, this being necessary in order to include 
the whole area of which the settlement is reported. 

PRESENT DISTRICT. 

1499. The present district is in form approximately a 

Description. parallelogram, of which the north, one 
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of the longer sides, rests on the Gogra. It has an area of 
1,689 square miles, comprising 2,569 villages, in rather more 
than a hundred of irhich are bazars (para. 72), It is traversed 
nearly diagonally by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, of 
which it contains eleven stations. With roads it is, on the 
whole, rather poorly provided. The Gogra and part of the 
Tons are navigable. 

1500. Of the 2,567 villages in the district, 694, or rather 
more than a fourth, are held by petty proprietors or proprie¬ 
tary communities; and though 1,873 are held by talukdars 
no less than 1,341 are sub-settled. Thus there remain only 
532, or a little more than a fifth, held by talukdars in single 
proprietorship. 

1501. Five villages or portions of villages belong to 
Government, of which two—Fyzabad and Ajudhya—^are 
exempted from assessment; seventeen tracts were formerly 
demarcated as grants, of which, however, some have since been 
resumed. There are 109 villages on the bank of the Gogra 
exposed to fluvial action, and 37 villages contain manjhas. 

1502. The total population of the district is 1,063,820, 
giving a rate of 630 to the square mile, and 65 per cent, of 
it is agricultural. Musalmdns form 10 per cent, of the total 
population, high-caste Hindils (Brdhniins and Chhattris only 
included) 24, and the principal agricultural low castes (Kurinis, 
Muraos, and Ahirs) 6, 3, and 12 respectively. 


1503. Of the total area of the district, 56 per cent, is 
cultivated, 16 per cent, culturable waste, and 5 per cent, 
covered with groves ; 13 per cent, is unproductive, being 
occupied by habitations and tanks; and 10 per cent, is barren. 
Of the cultivated area, 58 per cent, is doras, 31 matyar, 
and 11 bhdr ; 58 per cent, of it is irrigated, rather less than 
half from wells, and 27 per cent, of it is manured. 


1504. 


Bates employed. 


The rates used in the assessment of cultivation, 
excluding the exceptionally high ones 
of the small Fyzabad circle (para. 1391), 


were as follows :— 
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CU$9 


' 

MajliAr. 

Fmlo. 

First. 

Secoad. 

f 

Mm. m. f 

Es. a. 1 ^ 

Es. IL f. 

Rs. a p 

B $ Q 

3 f 11 

1 4 1 

3 30 4 ; 

t 15 7 

to 

7 7 4 

to 

4 13 10 

to 

3 3 5 

to 

5 « C 

1 to 

1 4 » € 


EcmsfloL 


iivlaa* tlw? »pe- 
€m 

Frx.ibikl And its 
subuH^; set parsu 
1392. 


1505. To tbe assessment of waste land the same rates 
were maintained thrmighout, nfa., 3 annas per acre on as 
much as was estimated to i>e requireil for grazing pniposes, 
and 13 annas per acre on the remainder, bat this rule was 
often relaxed (para. 996). Groves in excess of 10 per cent, 
of total area were treated as culturable waste. 


1506. The test jamas cannot be given here, as has 
^ . been done with individual parganas, as 

one of them only, the class jama, was 
-used throughout; and even this has not been calculated for 
the area to which the {nn^nt remarks refer. 


1507. The result of the assessment was to fix the Gov- 

rwj • __ ernment demand at Es. 12,35,801-12-7 

land revenue, or, cesses included, 
Rs. 12,66,703-6-10, the incidence of which was Es. 2-0-8 per 
acre of cultivation and Ee. 1-9-5 per acre of malguzari area. 
It was an increase of 42 per cent, on the summary demand. 


1508. In the recent revision there had to be disposed 
. of 3,071 peddoos, relating to 1,896 

giMreriaKHL -ii 1./1 ®ji 

Villages in 445 mabals, and on 1,644 
of these the jamas were modified of 1,015 villages in 362 
mah^ls. The reductions amounted to Rs. 6T0 per cent, of 
the original demand on tbe district, 7*75 per cent, of that on 
the villages which came under objection, and 13 69 per cent, 
of that on the villages in which reductions were made. Pro¬ 
gressive jamas w’ere also allowed to the extent shown in 
statement Vo. 
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1509. The Government demand as now fixed is 

■o ^ If 11560,462 land revenue, or, cesses 

Demand ultimately fi«a. 11,89,478-11-0, its incidence 

being Re. 1-14-8 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-7-10 per 
acre of malguzari area. It is still a rise of more than 33 per 
cent on the summary jama, Es. 87,00,098, without cesses. 
Owing to progressive jamas, however, it will not be levied 
in fulf until 1293 fasli (1st July, 1885). 

THE SETTLEMENT DISTRICT. 

1510. The settlement district is, roughly speaking, an 

„ .irregular quadilateral figure, of which 

eserip ion. Go^ra and the Gumti form two, the 

north and south, sides. It is very narrow on the west, but 
widens gradually towards the east. Containing an aggregate 
area of 2,344 square miles, it is divided into 3,601 villages, 
in about 130 of which are bazaars (para. 72). 


1611. The old district is in many respects similar to 
the new, but for convenience sate the same statistics will be 
here separately given for the former, as have been already 
given for the latter. 


1512. With respect to means of communication, as the 
railway is included in those of the smaller area, it is, of course, 
included in those of the larger, but, at the same time, with 
the exception of a few miles of it without any station in par- 
gana Aldemau, it is confined to the former. What was said of 
the former—^that it was rather poorly provided with roads— 
is equally, and perhaps more, applicable to the latter. To the 
Gogra and Tons, as the navigable rivers in the former, may 
be added also the Gumti in the latter. 


1513. Of the 3,601 villages in the old district, 1,187, or 
about a third, are held by petty proprietors or proprietary 
communities, and of the remaining 2,414 held by talukdars, 
1,713 are sub-settled, so that only 701, or less than a fifth, are 
held by talukdars in single property. 

1514. Rive villages or portions of villages belong to 
Government, the only ones exempted from assessment being 
the two, Ajudhia and Fyzabad, in the present district The 
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number of demarcated “ grants” was originally 22, including 
those which have since been resumed. There are 109 villages, 
including those only on the banks of the Gogra and the Gumti, 
exposed to fluvial action: 37 contain manjhas. 

1515. The total population of the district is 1,440,957, 
which gives an average of 614 to the square mile, and 66 per 
cent, of it is agricultural. Musalmans form rather more than 
9 per cent, of tiie total population: high-caste Hindiis (includ¬ 
ing only Brahmins and Chattris) 25, and the principal agricul¬ 
tural castes (Kurmis, Muraos, and Ahirs) 6, 3, and 12 respec¬ 
tively. 

1516. Of the total area, 55 percent, is cultivated, 17 per 
cent, is culturable waste and 5 per cent, is under groves, 13 
per cent, is occupied by habitations and tanks,and 10 per cent- 
is barren. Of the cultivated area, 61 per cent, is doras, 23 
matydr, and 16 bhiir; 58 per cent, of it is irrigated, rather 
less than half from wells, and 27 per cent, of it is manured. 


Bates employed. 


1517. The rates used in the assess¬ 
ment were: — 


Average reni-raiet.* 


Class rates,’ 

¥ 

Remarks. 

Goind 

Majhir. 

Pilo. 

First. 

1 

Second. 

Third. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. ». p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R^. a. p. 

♦These do not 

5 6 0 
to 

son 

to 

1 6 1 
to 

3 10 6 
to 

* 15 7 
to 

2 10 6 
to 

include the spe¬ 
cial rates on 

6 0 Q 

5 0 0 

2 5 7 

6 12 0 

5 0 0 

4 4 0 

Fyzabad and its 

1 suburbs; see para. 
1392. 


1518. The rates applied to waste land were-the same 
as in the present district (para. 1505). 

1519. It was explained in para. 1506 that the test 

The test j.mas. jamas could not be given there, as has 

been done witli individual parganas, 
even in respect of the *^class^^ jama, which was used through¬ 
out the assessment* This last, however, can be given here^ 
as the totals for the old parganas, together, make up the 
total area at present under consideration; it was. inclusive of 
cesses, lis. 17,45,259. 
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1520. The result of the assessment was to fix the 
Original demand. Government demand at Rs. 17,22,363-2-8 
land revenue, or, cesses included 
Rs. 17,65,429-10-5, its incidence being Rs. 2-1-3 per acre of 
cultivation or Re. 1-9-9 per acre of malguzari area. It was 
more than 42 per cent, higher than the summary jama. 


This demand was declared at various times between 
the 6th April, 1865, and the 14th March, 1870, and was intro¬ 
duced at various times between 1273 and 1278 fasli. 


1521. In the recent revision there had to be disposed 
The revision petitions relating to 2,645 vil¬ 

lages in 666 mahdls, and on 2,382 of these 
reductions were made in the jamas of 1,506 villages in 544 
mahdls. These reductions amounted to 6 per cent, of the 
original demand on the entire district, about 8 per cent, of 
that portion of it which came under examination, and about 
14 per cent, of that part of it which was modified. They 
began to take eflfect at various times between 1282 fasli 
(1st July, 1874) and 1285 fasli (1st July, 1877). 


Bemarks coticerning the 
results of the revision. 


1522. A few remarks are neces¬ 
sary concerning these results. 


1523. First as to petitions. The above figures show 
that about 43 per cent, or rather less than half, were rejected, 
and 57, or rather more than half, admitteda 


1524. At the outset it appeared that “many, very 
many, of the petitions were frivolous,” and some, no doubt, 
turned out to be so ; but, on the other hand, many of those 
probably alluded to were not eventually found to bear 
out the pHmd Jade impression they had created, and among 
these were two rather large classes, vis., those in which the 
total jama of the holding under objection was apparently a 
very paltry sum, and those in which two or more petitions 
were filed about the same village. 

1525. The first of these two classes finds justification 
in the nature of the tenures of the district, and I think its 
real significance is that the revenue-payers here find it neces¬ 
sary to complain of what elsewhere would not be felt. Many 
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wahdla, small io themselves, are composed of portions consi¬ 
derably smaller (para. 201), and it the owners did not work 
through the;e, they would be debarred from obtaining any 
relief at all. If the proprietor of a compact inahdl, compris¬ 
ing (say) one entire vilinge assessed at Es. 200, were to peti¬ 
tion that bis jama be reduced to Rs. 180, his application 
would not be thought unreasonable ; and if the proprietor of 
a mahdl assessed at the same sum, but composed of portions 
lying ill ten or a dozen different villages, were to file separate 
petitions for each portion, it is obvious that, though his peti¬ 
tions might individually seem absurd, he is of the two the 
more entitled to consideration. In the recent revision dis¬ 
tinction was drawn, as far as possible, while the mauzawar 
assessments were under examination, between such cases aud 
those in which one or two small holdings formed parts 
of an otherwise compact mahal; and for this purpose 1 kept 
by me a memo, showing in one line for each mahal the 
number of whole mauzas and the number of parts of niau- 
zas it contained, together with its aggregate jama. Where 
there were petitions of the latter kind onlj, they were, as a 
rule, rejected. 

1526. With respect to the second class of cases, those 
in which there were two or more petitions about the same 
village, this plurality was often due only to the sub-division of 
the village. The instances in which one petition was exceeded 
in a single mahdlwar fraction of a village were very rare and 
were even then probably by different people,—the proprietor 
and mortgagee for instance. 

1527. Next, as to maurawar results, it is enough to 
say they show about the same percentages as petitions. 

1528. The results for mahals, on the other hand, are 
materially difierent, for in no less than 80 per cent, of the 
mahfils under objection was the assessment modified. This, 
however, is not an unnatural consequence of the mauzawar 
assessment, combined with the sub-division of villages be¬ 
tween different mahals, for, while the alteration of an assess¬ 
ment affects but one mauza, it may, and often does, affect 
several mahdis ; and while a mahdl may comprise several 
villages or portions of villages, the alteration of the jama of 
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any one of its component parts necessarily alters the jama of 
the whole. 


1529. Nor do 1 think the number of mahdls in which 
the jama was modified could advantageously have been 
reduced. It has been seen that in the mauzawar revisions 
endeavours were made to avoid all unnecessary changes, and 
the same course was continued in writing up the mahdl files. 

1530. As a consequence of the limited scope of the revi¬ 
sion, indeed, all the parts of a mahdl did not usually come 
under examination, and even as between those that did, under¬ 
assessment in one could not always be set off against over¬ 
assessment in another ; but, where possible, this was done, 
and if the two were evenly balanced, the Government demand 
was left unaltered. In other cases, again, though in the 
mauzawar proceedings no reductions amounting to less than 

5 per cent, were proprosed, it sometimes turned out, when the 
whole mahdl came under consideration, that so small a pro¬ 
portion of it was afiected that the total reductions contem¬ 
plated formed an inappreciably sniali percentage of its jama. 
Here, where possible, the reductions were cancelled. 

1531. The reservations above made are necessary, 
because the canellation of reductions was not always 
feasible or expedient. The only portions of mahdls aflFected 
were, perhaps, sub-settlements or villages, in all but the 
revenue engagement (para. 1690), quite distinct from the 
remainder of the mabdl, and even where this was not the 
case, alteration of figures was found liable, in complicated 
tenures, to create confusion. 

1332. Lastly, there is the amount of the reductions 
piade. These were equivalent to 6 per cent, only of the 
former jama; and had the over-assessment which this 
implies been rateably distributed over all villages alike, and 
had the recent reductions been so too, there would not have 
been much relief afiforded, nor would there have been much 
pressure to relieve. But while the reductions amounted to 

6 per cent, only of the total original demand, they reached 
14 per cent, of that part of it which has undergone modifi¬ 
cation ; and it thus follows that, while tihe loss to Government 
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is Small, the relief afforded to individual mahals at first 
heavily assessed is far from inconsiderable. 


15.33. The Government demand, as it now stands, 


Bemand u!timat«lj fixed. 

land revenue, or, 


irrespective of the progressive steps 
detailed in statement Va., is Rs. 16,11,059 
cesses included, Rs. 16,51,312-3-5, its 


incidence being Re. 1-15-2 per acre of cultivation and 
Re. 1-8-1 per acre of tnalguzari area. It is still an increase 
of 33'31 per cent, on the summary land revenue demand, 
Rs. 12,08,551. 


1534. The instalments in which the Government de- 
„ . ., X mand is to be paid were not fixed by 

erenne ins men s. Settlement Department, and they 

are liable to variation; but it will not be out of place to give 
here a list of those at present in force. They are as fol¬ 


lows :— 

annas. annas. 

October 15th ... 2 April 1st ... 3 

December loth ... 3 May 15th ... 3 

February 1st .i. 3 June „ ... 2 


1535. The period fixed for the duration of the assess- 

Damion of settlement ^ent is thirty years from the introdue- 
tion of the original demand; this, as above 
shown, varying from 1273 fasli (1st July, 1865) in pargana 
Aldemau to 1278 fasli (1st July, 1870) in the three parganas 
of the old Bhartipur tahsR. 


Section IV.—Record of Rights. 

Pabt L— Jddicial. 

1536. Judicial work commenced in different parganas 
JndioUi work. difterent dates, which may be regard¬ 

ed as those of the notices prescribed bv 
Settlement Rulings 5 and 16, calling upon all claimants of 

Drte of commencement. come forward within 

^ one month. These notices, which were 

issued as soon as the survey of each pargana was sufficiently 
advanced, were dated as follows 
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Name of pargana. 

Date of proclamation. 

30 days. 

15 days. 

). 

Stiltanpur 



4th September, 1868 

30th March, 1869 

2. 

Isauli ... 

... 


7th December ,, 

15th March „ 

3. 

Aldemau 

••• 

••• 

I2th Pebruary, 1863 

19th May, 1865 , 

4. 

Akbarpur 



1st October „ 

21st June, 1865 

5, 

Birhar ... 

••• 


4th February „ 

16th July 

6 

Majhaura 

••• 


97th July „ 

!9th September, itbs. 

7. 

Surhurpur 



16th September „ 

20th May, 1864. 

8. 

Tan da ... 


... 

loth Jane, 1865 

2IstJuly. 3865. 

9. 

Amsin 

... 


12th October, 1866 

25th February, 286". 

10. 

Pachhimrath 



21 st November „ 

9th November, 1867. 

11. 

Haveli (ludh 

... 

••• 

let June, 1868 

23rd July „ 

12. 

Khandausa 

... 


1 7th December „ 


13. 

Mangalsi 

... 

... 

j tOth December 1867 

... 


1537. It was originally directed that, on the decision 
Perioa originally fixed of all claims thereupon instituted, other 

for institution of suits. notices should be issued to the effect 
that, except on special grounds, no claims would be admitted 
after the expiration of a further period of fifteen days. This 
order was very soon cancelled, however, and suits continued 
to be admitted until the district was formally declared to he 
Date of cessation of no longer Under settlement. This took 
judicial jurisdiction. place on different dates. With regard 
to the three parganas now included in the Sultdnpur district, 
viz., Sultdnpur, Isauli, and Aldemau, they not only belong 
to another district, but also to another division—that of Eae 
Bareli. As soon, therefore, as the revision of assessment 
was completed, and there remained nothing but the single 
tie of judicial work to connect them with this district, it was 
recommended that they should cease, for judicial purposes, to 
be under settlement. These recommendations were approved 
and the requisite notifications were issued in January, 1877, 
for Aldemau, and in the following August for Isauli and 
Sultdnpiu’. In the ten parganas, forming the present Fyza- 
bad district, the Settlement Courts retained their jurisdiction 
till the end of September, 1878, or till just a month before 
the department altogether ceased to exist. 

1538. While this was the casej however, it is material. 
Settlement jarisaiction as affecting the completeness of the 

not exeinsiTe, Kccord of Eights, to point out that, even 
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for tlie sborter of the periods above named, the Settlement 
Courts had not exclusive jurisdiction. Certain cases and 
classes of cases were from time to time transferred to the 
ordinary Civil Courts. In 1865, for instance, suits for land 
not assessed or assessable to revenue (an important class, as 
it was judicially pronounced to include all suits relating to 
the two cities of Ajudhya and Fyzabad) were declared cogniz¬ 
able only by those Courts, as were in 1867, most suits in 
which the cause of action arose, or the claimant had not had 
possession after the summary settlement; and shortly after¬ 
wards the Rent Courts were invested with powers to decide 
questions of right arising in suits before them. In 1870, 
again, it was ordered that, when once the settlement records 
of a village were ready to be placed in the hands of the binder, 
all suits in that village should be referred to the ordinary 
Courts, and after the introduction of Act XXXIL of 1871, 
section 26 of the Act was for a time brought into play. 
There were then grounds for hope that all suits pending in the 
Settlement Courts might be disposed of and the courts closed 
by the end of the succeeding year. This hope, however, 
it is now almost needless to say, was not realized; and at the 
beginning of 1874, as a large influx of suits took place, in 
consequence of the measure described in para. 1541, it was 
directed that all those instituted in the Settlement Courts 
should be tried there, and transfers to the ordinary Courts 
were discontinued. 


1539. The Settlement Courts were at first “ Courts of 


. CivilJudicature;” by Act XVI. of 1865 
they became for a time Courts of Reve¬ 
nue; by Act XXXII. of 1871 they became Civil Courts 


again. At first the Settlement Officer 
and his assistant only' were invested 
with judicial powers. In a short time, however, extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners were entrusted with the decision of 
claims to groves, and by the end of the year 1865-66 the 
powers of those officers had been enlarged, and Sadr Mun- 
anrMictiona. sarims had begun to be employed in a 

judicial capacity. Jurisdictions were at 
fimt defined by clasps of cases, pecuniary limits being sub¬ 
stituted by Act XXXII. of 1871. 
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1540. Suits were admitted on plain paper from tlie 
opening of the Settlement Courts until 
Court ees. Sufficient time was considered to have 

been allowed for their institution. The exemption from 
court fees was then withdrawn, the dates from which the 
withdrawal toot effect being those given below :— 


1. Haveli Oudh 

2. Mangalsi... 

3. Amsin 

4. Pachhimrath 

5. Kbandansa 

6. Akbarpur... 

7. Tanda 

8. Birhar 

9. Majhaura... 

10. Surhurpur 

11. Aldemau ... 

12. Sultanpur... 

13. Isauli 


... 1st April 1870. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... 1st May, 1871. 

... 29tli December, 1868. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... 1st January, 1871. 
... Ditto. 


1541. From these dates full court fees vyere levied 
until the beginning of 1874, when it was discovered that, in 
“ Fyzabad and some other districts, the privilege of filing 
plaints free of stamp duty for rights to he recorded in the 
settlement papers had been too soon withdrawn. The result 
was that the status of many subordinate holders remained 
imdefined, and was not recorded in the settlement papers; 
and thus the difficulty of working the revised assessments 
was much increased.” To remedy this state of afairs, the 
Government of India “ was pleased to reduce the court fee 
on suits for a declaratory decree, in respect of any under- 
proprietary right, from Es. 10 to Es. 8, and it is thus in the 
power of either the superior landlord or the subordinate 
holder to secure at a moderate cost a judicial declaration of 
the condition of each subordinate tenure.” 


1542. The total number of suits disposed of by the 
. i. iin- Fyzabad Settlement Courts was 71,728, 

Amount of litigation. ^ * 

or much more than twice as many as 


Sultanpur 

Partabgarh. 

Bae Bareli 

Lucknow 

Sitaput 

Bahraich 

Unao 

Very great 


— in the most litigious of the other districts 
saless in the province of which the Settlement 
!!'. xtIsqo have yet been published, and it 

’.II 7l«6 was thus very great, both absolutely and 
... is,668 comparatively. 
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1543. As the enormous amount of litigation in the 

Fyzabad district has frequently formed 
EeMoni. subject of remark, the result above 

doscriljed is not more than might have been expected. The 
explanation of it is to be found in several causes, some of- 
which were peculiar to this district, while others, though 
common to other districts, also operated more widely here 
than elsewhere. 

1544. One of these causes was the extra period for 
which the Settlement Courts were kept open, in consequence 
of the revision of assessment, and this produced the greater 
effect, because the low fee on declaratory suits was then in 
force. About 9,000 eases were instituted during that period. 

1545. Another cause is furnished by the size of the 
district, tliough the rate per square mile (here 30), is far 
higher than in any of the other districts above named. 
A third cause was the denseness and notorious litigiousness 
of the population, and a fourth was the intricate nature 
of tenures. A fifth, the efiect of which was increased 
by the fact that it worked in combination with the fourth, 
was the “ note ” system (para. 1570) based on the direc¬ 
tions to revenue officers, according to which, where a suit 
affected two or more villages, a note was made in the 
records of each. This system, which in many districts would 
very slightly, if at all, affect the number of cases, in a district 
like this, increases it considerably. 

1546. Again, undistinguished among “all others” in 
the judicial statement are some hundreds, if not thousands, 
of Rent Act suits, objections to notices of ejectment, and 
claims for adjustment of rent. Many suits of these kinds 
were tried by the Settlement Courts in other districts, but 
they appear to have been exceptionally numerous in this. 
It seems also that these suits sometimes had duplicates 
under other heads, such as sir or shankalap. 

1547. In one of^ the annnal reports I find it sug- 
g^ted that many claims owed their origin to the action of 
pleaders, and in another it is stated that the “ vakils of Fyz- 
^bad had of late been using their best'endeavours to gain a 
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footing in the Settlement Courts.” It is, however, added that 
“they had met with no encouragement/’ and I do not know 
that Fjzahad was more unfortunate in this respect than other 
districts. 

1548. Of the whole amount of litigation part was, no 
douht, as remarked in the Financial Commissioner’s report for 
1864-65, merely nominal, having for its object only the formal 
decree which was indispensable for the entry of a riarht, even 
though undisputed, in the settlement records. This, how¬ 
ever, was common to the entire province, not peculiar to the 
Fyzabad district. 

1549. At one time also (in 1870) it appears there was 
reason to suppose that “the large number of cases instituted 
in Fyzabad” was “ unduly increased by the splitting-up of 
suits and a complicated system of transfer from one court to 
another. But, though to some extent, tvhen subordinate 
rights were claimed, the plaintiffs were referred to separate 
suits for sir and other rights, it is clear from print, d reports 
and circulars that the practice was more or less general 
throughout the province, and also that it was one which it was 
rather advisable to limit than interdict entirely ; and though 
enquiry was made as to the large number of cases which had 
attracted notice, the result was to satisfy the Financial Com¬ 
missioner that the “ apparently enormous litigation in Fyz¬ 
abad was real. ” 

1550. Jn connection with this subject it should be 
noticed that in his report for 1868-69 the then Settlement 
Officer, proprio motu^ drew attention to the fact that in the 
registers the same cases had sometimes appeared twice or 
more, and thus inordinately swelled the totals. Steps had, 
however, been taken, it was said, to eliminate such cases, 
large numbers having been struck off, and it was hoped the 
Autries in the annual returns were then correct. Nor, after 
this, does there seem to have been any reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the returns, except on one occasion, when it was 
found that khationi orders had been included in them. These 
however, so far as i am able to ascertain, did not go beyond 
some of the final orders in “ misl taqsfm ” cases, of which 
there w^e in all 1,181 only. 
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1551. From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that 
a larger and even proportionately larger number of suits was 
due to the srstem of record in this district than in many 
others; but, on the other hand, it will also be seen that besides 
this there were other amply sufficient reasons for an unusually 
great amount of litigation. 

1552. The procedure followed in the disposal of suits 

was, generally speaking, that laid down 
Procedar*. circulars from time to 

time iu force, but, more particularly during the earlier^ years 
of the settlement, it possessed a distinctive feature in the 
systematic efforts made to effect an amicable adjustment of 
Amic«bie adjoatment disputes, the Fyzabad Courts, as is well 
and oompinmises, knowu, having been more successful in 

this respect than those of any other. 

1553. “ From the moment of entering upon settlement 
duties,” says Mr. Carnegy in the annual report for 1863-64, 
“ I have been guided by what I consider the imperative 
necessity of working as much as possible through the people 
themselves ; of associating the talukdars and larger zemindars 
with the department in all arrangements j of considering 
myself as the physician to whom the delicate task has beeu 
assigned of healing the many sores that repeated changes 
of system, since annexation, have created between the superior 
and inferior holders of the soil, the peacemaker whose duty 
it is to reconcile the most discordant elements ; and I have 
devoted myself by exhortation, by kindness, and, where 
necessary, by sternness, earnestly to overcome all difficulties 
and to create none. I have never adjudicated a sub-pro¬ 
prietary case until I had first failed in bringing the parties 
together, knowing full well that to decree a sub-proprietary 
claim in Court is to sow the germs of a never-ending 
enmity.” 

1554. This statement, however, is made in connection 
with sab-tenures, being principally applicable to them, and 
the subject is one which will be more appropriately left till 
those tenures come xmder notice. It will suffice here to 
atate that, of the total number of cases decided, in 26 per 
cent, the decisions were passed on compromise and consent. 

63f 
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1555. 


Arbitration. 

popular. 


While compromises were thus numerous, arbitra* 
tion, except in so far as it formed part of 
the compromise procedm'e, was not at all 


1556. With regard to the other modes in which cases 
were disposed of, as during the greater 
part of the settlement the institution of 
suits was* (owing to the low court fee) easier' than in the 
ordinary Courts, it might perhaps have been expected that 
the dismissals for default would have been comparatively 
more numerous. They amounted, however, to about 5^ per 
cent, only, which is much lower than the average for some 
years past in the ordinary Courts. 


1557. Of the cases decided on trial, a little less than half 

«!nw= ... + Sol were decreed, and a little more than half 

dismissed. The number of cases, how- 
ever, in which the claimant wholly or partially succeeded is to 
be measured by the total of compromises and decrees on 
trial, and tehae together amount to about 56 per cent, of the 
grand total. 

1558. ’ 


Classes of suits. 


Proceeding to details, statement VI. shows that, of 
the 71,728 suits decided, only 5,059 refer 
to proprietary right, 13,614 to shares in 
either superior or subordinate tenures, and 53,055, or close 
upon three-fourths, exclusively to subordinate tenures. 


1559. First, with respect to Proprietary Eight. In 

^ ^ talukdari villages, though the superior title 

was protected by sanad, instances were 
not wanting of claims to that right. What* was usually 
intended, however, was a claim to sub-settlement only, and 
when such was the case the claimant was allowed to amend 
his plaint in the real sense of the claim. 

1560. In non-talukdari villages there were generally 
one or more claims to proprietary right, and they were often 
numerous. In those exceptional cases in which no claimant 
at all came forward the initiative was at first taken by 
the Settlement Department, Government being made plain¬ 
tiff, as it was considered essential that a decree should issue 
in regard to every village. This order was afterwards 
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cancelled, however, and it was directed instead that “all claims 
to full or superior proprietary right in entire villages must be 
brought against the Government as defendant.” 

3561. All claims, where more than one, to a village 
or any particular part of it were at first taken up together, 
one single record being formed. This however, owing to 
the extreme difficulty of bringing all the parties and their 
witnesses together when wanted, was found to lead to con¬ 
fusion, to get rid of which each claim was for a time separ¬ 
ately taken up. This in turn was found to entail a good 
deal of additional labour, and “ the following plan, an im- 
prorement upon the original one, was adopted :—All claims 
of the same nature iu a village were taken up at the 
same time; each had a distinct number, and was carefully 
indexed on the fly-leaf; all the proofs were kept apart 
according to cases ; one kdmingo’s report, one reply by the 
defendant, and one judgment did for the whole village, and 
each case had its separate decree. Where the same plead¬ 
ings and particulars applied to several villages, the record 
of enquiries was made with reference to the principal or 
parent village, and a note was filed with the papers of all 
the other villages, referring to it for details.” 

1562. Under this head are included three classes of 
suits which call for special notice. 

1563. The first includes suits by talukdars for villages 
not in their sanads. In respect of these, the talnkdar came 
into Court on the same footing as ordinary proprietors. So 
comprehensive, however, were the lists attached to the agree¬ 
ment or kabuliat executed by the talukdars at summary 
settlement that 20 claims of this kind only were decreed. 

1564. A second class consists of those in which a village 
was under native rule included in a mdhal, not a taluka; hut 
the ordinal jwoprietor, without in any way alienating his 
right, continued to retain possession, in subordination to the 
owner ^ the mdhal, until annexation, and perhaps during 
the summary settlement, and at the present settlement came 
forward to assert a claim to the superior right. Here, where 
the inclusion of the village in the mihal took place within 
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limitations, the claim was always decreed. But where it 
occurred beyond that period, the plan adopted in the earliest 
cases taken up, with the view of maintaining the status quo 
before annexation, was to decree a subordinate’s right to 
the original proprietor. It was subsequently ruled that 
sub-proprietors could not be recognized in non-talukas, and 
some few decrees that had been passed were brought under 
review and reversed, and it was directed that the proprietary 
title should be decreed exclusively to one party or the other, 
as the case might be. Ultimately, however, this principle 
was relaxed, and it was conceded that if the party under 
engagement had received any appreciable beneficiary iu- 
terest for a period beyond limitation, it should be continued 
to him, while at the same time the position of the original 
proprietor was mantained. 

1565. A third class of cases consists of those in which 
villages were declared the property of Goveimment. This 
is extremely small; it was only in about one-third (the non- 
talukdari portion) of the district, indeed, that such cases 
were possible. The villages decreed to Government were 
the following:— 

1. Tendha Pavasur. 4. B4gh Bijesi. 

2. Birahimpar. 5. Alamau. 

3. Jhata. 6. Asaf Bagh. 

7. Irwal. 

1566. Of these, the first three only were retained in 
the hands of Government; the last three were I’estored either 
to the persons found in possession or to the old proprietors ; 
the fourth was made over to the nazul department, subject to 
the payment of the ordinary revenue demand. The list 
above given does not of course include mauzas (among 
which are Ajudhya and Fyzabad) or parcels of lauds of 
which the naziil department was already in possession. 

1567. The total number of claims to proprietary right 
preferred was 5,059, or, though two-thirds of the district 
is talukdari, more than the number of mauzas in the whole 
of it. The claims did not all extend to entire villages, how¬ 
ever, but were often for rndhal shares only, and the number 
of these shares is 6,763. 
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1568. There is not the same room for compromise in 
cases of this sort, where one or other of the disputants 
usually had exclusive possession under native rule, as in 
sub-proprietary cases, where both parties had concurrent 
possession, and in 89 only of the former did the parties come 
to terms. “ Petty zemindars,” says Mr, Carnegy, speaking 
of cases of this kind tried in 1868, “if they escaped the 
usurpations of others under native rule, were not usually 
powerful enough themselves to encroach; what they held, 
therefore, in those days was generally their own, and they 
consequently retain it under us. This accounts for the large 
proportion of summary settlement awards shown above, 
59 out of 64 remaining undisturbed.” This proportion was 
not maintained, however ; in no less than 2,526 cases, or, as 
nearly as possible, one-half of those instituted, were decrees 
passed in favour of claimants, and apparently the possession 
of summary settlement disturbed. This looks as if at that 
time the ownership of villages was very uncerfeiin (though 
it may be doubted whether the decrees do not include some 
(and perhaps many) which, under the procedure described at 
the end of para. 1560, were in favour of the persons actually 
in posi^ssion); but it may with confidence be asserted that 
it has now been clearly determined, there having been 32 
cases only relating to it within the last seven years. 


1569. In connection with suits for subordinate tenures 
a few remarks which refer to ail classes 
of them alike are wanted before they 
are separately noticed. 


(2) Sab-tenures. 


1570. Of the course pursued in the investigation of 
these rights the following account is given by Mr. Carnegy:— 
I began,” he says, “ by directing all the talukdars of the 
district to prepare lists of all parties on their estates whom 
they knew to have sub-proprietary claims.” Such lists are 
among the m^ns mentioned as open to Settlement Officers 
to obtain information regarding subordinate rights in Circu¬ 
lar Ifo. 46 of 1863 ; but Mr. Carnegy states that the practice 
was in force in this district before the issue of that circular. 
In these lists rights which were admitted were to be detailed 
Mparately from those that were contested. “ Several meet¬ 
ings were convened, and the subject in all its bearings was 
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repeatedly discussed and explained, and in due time the lists 
•were filed. In the admitted claims, the parties either presented 
themselves or were sent for, and their rights judicially 
recorded. The contested claims and all others that were 
filed and not acknowledged were brought to issue, and I 
may state that many of these also were admitted after the 
lists were given in.” 

1571. “Great pains,” Mr. Carnegy says elsewhere, 
apparently with regard to contested cases, “ were taken to 
induce parties to endeavour to come to terms amongst them¬ 
selves. Where they came to an adjustment, the same was 
reduced to writing and a decree by consent was briefly 
recorded. When the issues were confined to narrow limits, 
the parties were exhorted to compromise, and any of their 
compeers who were in attendance were desired to aid them 
in doing so ; and it was only when these means failed that 
contested cases were disposed of by the Fyzabad Settlement 
Court.” 

1672. The litigation, it is said, during the currency of 
the summary settlement was unusually great, and this by 
sickening people of law paved the way for compromises at 
the regular settlement. 


1573. These remarks were made regardmg the Dost- 
pur tahsil, but they also hold good for the entire district, 
with the exception of a single pargana, Birhar; and Birhar 
alone, to judge from the prominent place it occupies in the 
annual reports, was slow to welcome the mission of the peace¬ 
maker. In consequence of the ill-feeling between the taluk- 
dar and the subordinate holders, diflSculty had been foretold 
in this direction by the Commissioner, Mr. Simson, and Mr. 
Carnegy, in spite of his previous success at first, entertained 
fears that Mr, Simson’s prediction would be fulfilled. But 
“after much litigation and futile exhortation,” says Mr. 
Carnegy, “ I appointed the committee marginally named to 
^ . try and bring the parties to reason. 

Bibu Jaidat Singh. Ihis Committee brought the litigators 

Kbu chandrez Singh. together and in fact made a short en- 

The psrganahk&ndngo. ? . , ^ i .ii j r 

quiry in regard to each village, andl 
am happy to say their labours were eventually attended with 
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a large measure of succ^.” The talukdars filed revised 
lists by which 80 claims were admitted. 

1574. The number of sub-tenure cases compromised 
was 15,566. The talukdars to whom praise seems to have 
been considered to be most due for their conciliatory dis¬ 
position were the late Mahirdja Sir M&n Singh of Mahdona 
and the late Bdbu Edmsarup Singh of Kapradih. 

1575. The relief that has resulted to the parties them¬ 
selves and to the presiding officers from this procedure/^ 
says Mr* Carnegy,’' is incalculable ; and the subject has 
been on different occasions favourably noticed by the Com¬ 
missioners, Messrs. Simson and Mayne.’^ And to this, more¬ 
over, it may be further added that the procedure referred to 
received also the commendation of the Supreme Government. 
** Wherever/' it is said in a letter of the Foreign Secretary 
written in 1865, ^Hhe temper of the parties will admit of an 
agreement between themselves for the recognition of proprie¬ 
tary right, such a course is deserving of every encouragement, 
and the Settlement Officer of Fyzabad is fortunate in having to 
deal with circumstances which have allowed him such success 
in procuring the termination of disputes by amicable arrange¬ 
ment out of Court." 


1576. The most important, though not the greatest 
number, of the decrees by compromise and consent were 
pas^d in the Settlement Officer's Court, and though exact 
details are not forthcoming for each officer, the following 
table will furnish them approximately:— 

Detail of eompromisee in Settlement Officer's Court, 


Official jear. 


186S, to April, 18S4 
,, 1864, ditto 1885 

^ 1886, ditto 1868 

„ 186$, to Sep^ 2866 

Oct., 186$, ditto 1867 

n ditUi 1868 

,» 1668, ditto 1869 

H 1869, ditto 1870 

» 1870, ditto 1871 

n 1871, to Bec^ 1872 

Jaa., 1873, ditto 1874 

n 1875, to Oct, 1878 


Number of 
compromise. 



Settlement Officer. 


With the exception of a few months 
now and then, Mr. Camegj was 
Settlement Officer until March, 
1869. 


From March, 1869, Captain Erskine« 
From July, 1870, Mr. Woodburn, 
From March, 1872, Mr. Ferrar. 

Ditto ditto. 

From April, 1876, Mr. MUlett 
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1577. Of subordinate officers, the following are those 

who exceeded the district average of 26 percent,, and against 
their names are shown the percentages they reached. Far first 
comes Hasan Ali, Sadr Munsarim, 60, and after him Ali Husain 
Flhan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 48; then eome Mr. 
Nicholson and Munshi Harprashad, Extra Assistant Gommis- 
sionerSj 38; then Chiranji Lai, Sadr Munsarim, 33; and then 
Munshi Shioprashad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mohan Lai, Sadr Munsarim, 27. « 

1578. In para. 1541 it has been seen that, owing to the 
too early withdrawal of the exemption of Settlement suits 
from stamp-duty, the institution of claims to sub-tenures for 
a time received a check, which was at last removed by the 
notification reducing the court-fee on such suits ; and though 
suits under the notification were not so numerous as had 
been anticipated, they were suflBciently so for it to be evident 
that the concession had been a substantial benefit to many 
of those in whose interest it was proposed. 

1579. The total number of cases in which subordinate 
rights were decreed was 53,055, the area awarded to sub¬ 
proprietors being 438,611 acres out of a total of 1,017,951. 
The profits intercepted by tbe sub-proprietors on these 
lands are, according to statement VIL, Rs. 3,10,218 against 
Rs. 5,34,651 received by the talukdars. Both these sums, how¬ 
ever, are somewhat below the mark, as in that statement 
the total profits are estimated as equal only to the Govern, 
ment demand, while, as that demand has sometimes been 
fixed at less than half assets, they are really in excess of 
it. Owing, moreover, to the manner in which the rents of 
sub-proprietors are generally fixed, the under-statement 
here alluded is greater with respect to their profits than 
those of the talukdars. 


1580, Diflferent classes of suits for sub-proprietary 
rights have now to be noticed separately. 

1581. Of claims to suh-settlement in talukas the total 

SuT>.Bet««ncnt. number was 6,237, among which, there 

being no other place for them in the 
periodical returns, were included those of the kind men¬ 
tioned in para. 1381, in which the talukdar took the initiative. 
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A case gained by the ex-proprietor was entered as a sub¬ 
settlement decree, and one decided in favour of the talukdar 
was entered as dismissed. 

1582. CM" these claims 1,171 were settled by compro- 
promise or consent, 668 were withdrawn or allowed to go 
by default, and 4,398 were decided on trial. 

1583. The principles followed with respect to the 
last-named cases are thus described in the note referred to in 
para. 182 :— 

1584. “ In conferring proprietary right upon the taluk- 
dars, Lord Canning stated that they were granted subject 
to any measures which the Government might think pro¬ 
per to take for the purpose of protecting the inferior zemin¬ 
dars and village occupants from extortion, and of upholding 
their rights in the soil in subordination to the talukdar. In 
answer to the Chief Commissioner’s objections the Governor- 
General further stated that he did not see how the taluk- 
dars could with any show of reason complain. The zemin- 
dari tenure, intermediate between the tenures of the taluk¬ 
dar and the ryot, is not a new creation, and it is a tenure 
which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, must be pro¬ 
tected.” The Chief Commissioner subsequently issued a 
circular and a ruling which were the first to guide settle¬ 
ment officers in determining the right to hold entire villages 
in subordination to a superior holder. These rules were as 
follows :— 

1585. “ The head of a former proprietary body may 
have held an uninterrupted lease of the entire village (held 
it pucka as the phrase is). Leases of this kind must be 
distinguished from mere casual farming leases (mustajiri) 
at varying terms. The Chief Commissioner does not think 
that any term of possession can be fixed as determining 
the right to hold pucka. The Chief Commissioner believes 
that the qu^tion can only be decided by reference to the 
previous history of the village from the time it came 
into the taluka. If it has been held pucka from that 
day, few talukdars would dispute the right of the ocou- 
paats to a continance of the tenure. The circumstance of 
thevill^e having once or twice been held kh&m by the 

64 ? 
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talukdar would not, evt*n in bis estimation, neeessnrily inva¬ 
lidate the right to hold pucka. Again, in Settlement Euling 
No. lit the Chief Commissioner remarked that rights to sir 
and ndnkdr are quite another thing from the right to enjoy 
a lease of the village otherwise than at the pleasure of 
the talukdar. In his review of the Settlement Report for 
1863-64, the Chief Commissioner observed that the principle 
for determining a claim to hold pucka is that the claimants 
must for a reasonable time have held, if not a permanent 
lease, yet such a position as shows that the management and 
control of the village affairs was entirely in their hands.” 

1586. “ A judicial decision by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner in 1865, however, eventually brought about an entire 
reconsideration of the qualifications to be reqnii*ed in under¬ 
proprietors of talukdari villages, prior to a decree entitling 
them to sub-settlement being passed in their favour. The 
result of the discussion is embodied in the Sub-Settlement Act 
No. XXVI. of 1866 and the Financial Commissioner’s inter¬ 
preting circular No. VI. of 1867.” 

1587. Under the provisions of this Act, not only were 
all subsequent claims to be governed by it, but all cases 
previously decided became open to review, and of these 
there were 2,462. Owing, however, to the construction that 
had been placed in this district upon the rules above quoted, 
and the number of cases decided by agreement (and there¬ 
fore not liable to be re-opened), the effect of the Act, either 
upon original decisions or upon those passed on review, was 
almost inappreciable. On the subject of review the office 
records do not furnish much information; but, so far as I can 
ascertain, there were 15 cases only in which an application was 
even presented. And as to original decisions, from an analysis 
made by Mr. Woodburn. of 444 cases disposed of by him in 
the latter half of the year 1866-67, it appears that his decision 
had not been “influenced in more than 17 by the special regu¬ 
lations of the Act and the circulars subsequently issued.” In 
two instances only was the claim thrown out for want of proof 
of the requisite margin of profits, and in one of these a decree 
was given on appeal. 

1588. At first the decision of sub-settlement cases was 
looked upon as complete without the determination of rent. 
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This, however, was soon found to lead to inconvenience, and 
by Settlement Ruling No. 13 it was laid down that the ques¬ 
tion of rent was to lie disposed of simultaneously with that of 
right. 

1589. The one question like the other was frequently 
settled by compromise, and agreements were then taken, 
judicially confirmed, and put with the record. These were 
generally to the effect that the parties would “ divide the 
profits according to the gross rental accepted by the assess* 
iiig «)fficer, and after payment of the Government demand, 
with patwaris’ and chaukidars’ dues, the balance will be 
at the disposal of the parties in the proportion of one-half 
each, or seven annas and nine annas, or any other propor¬ 
tion mutually agreed upon, the arrangement to hold good 
during the currency of the revised settlement.” 

1590. This at first sight seems satisfactory; but while, 
as here shown, the rent was to be based on the Government 
demand, or the assumed rental on which it was fixed, the 
rent had also, according to the rules in force, to be deter¬ 
mined before the Government demand was declared ; and it 
will thus be obvious that two things which could only be 
done (completely) in succession had to be done at the same 
time. A way out of tlie difficulty was found in the indefinite 
agreement above described, and thus, though compromises 
were effected, it was unfortunately necessary to leave in 
them a blank to be subsequently filled in with an amount of 
which not even a rough estimate could be formed. The 
sub-proprietors, therefore, had to take a leap in the dark, and 
they complain that it did not land them at all where they 
expected, while in many cases it is clear that their rent was 
raised much more than it would have been under the ordi¬ 
nary operations of the rules on the subject. This is one 
phase of the “judicial over-assessn>ent” referred to in para. 
1037, and it is mentioned both on that account, and also be¬ 
cause compromises have not always worked well : and in this 
is probably to be found one of the chief causes. 

1591. Where the parties did not come to any agree¬ 
ment about the rent, it had to be determined at first in accord¬ 
ance with Settlement Ruling No. 13, which is based on the 
relation between assessments under English and Native rule. 
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“ But in order to the literal obedience of the instructions there 
ajiveu, it was necessary that the king’s demand on each manza 
should be known. But a talukdar’s contract with the Native 
Gov^ernment was usually fixed at a lump sum on an estimate 
of the entire yield of the taluka, and the ruling was in many 
cases inapplicable. A special correspondence on this sub¬ 
ject took place, and finally the Sub-settlement Act laid down 
that in all sub-settled villages the rent of the under-pro¬ 
prietor should bear the same proportion to the present 
gross rental of the village as his rent under the king’s 
administration bore to the then gross rental.” 

1592, These being the rules for the determination of 
sub-proprietors’ rents, it is necessary to allude briefly to the 
manner in which they were applied in certain cases, as this 
was another cause of “judicial over-assessment.” Where, as 
sometimes unfortunately happened, village papers were not 
forthcoming, it was almost hopeless to attempt to supply their 
places by oral evidence; and probably on this account other 
means were resorted to for the ascertainment of the fomjer 
gross rental. Of these, the two most common in vogue, 
more especially towards the beginning of the settlement, were 
as follovt'S. 


1593. In some instances, the assessing officer’s gross 
rental being taken as showing present assets, a certain pro¬ 
portion, say one-third, was cut off as representing the 
improvement under our rule, and the balance was accepted as 
showing assets previous to annexation. The effect of this 
procedure was to raise the sub-proprietors’ rent (in the 
example given here just 50 per cent.) where, for anything 
on the record, it should apparently have remained unaltered. 
It is, indeed, stated in the Dostpur report that “ it is well 

established by enquiring.that the cultivated area has in- 

-creased.since annexation ; but whether this be accurate 

.or not as a general statement, it can hardly he otherwise 
than dangerous to apply it to individual cases without indi¬ 
vidual enquiry. This is more particularly the case, also, 

- with villages in which sub-settlement has been decreed, as 
-in these possession was little disturbed under native rule, 

- and not even the average extension of cultivation probably 
. luks since taken place. 
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1594. In other instances again, though it is plainly 
stated in the Dostpur report and elsewhere that the “ sum- 
marv assessment was unjustifiably low,” the fact appears 
to have been overlooked where, as was sometimes the case, 
it entered into the calculation of sub-settlement rents. 
The assets on which the summary assessment was based 
were treated as having been actuals at that time, and also 
as accurately representing the gross rental under native 
rule. They were accordingly compared with the gross 
rental assumed for the regular assessment, and the differ¬ 
ence regarded as due to improvement in the interval. The 
result was to cause a proportionate increase in the sub-pro¬ 
prietor’s rent, for which, if what is said at the beginning of 
this [paragraph had been kept in view, it would‘have been 
perceived there were scarcely sufficient grounds. 

1595. The rent having been fixed, on whatever prin¬ 
ciple, a printed statement was filled in and attached to the 
sub-settlement file. This was of two kinds, known as 
BB and CC, The latter was used where the terras on 
which the sub-proprietor was to bold had been settled by 
agreement, and showed the conditions of the agreement, the 
gross rental, the Government demand, the wages of patwi.ri 
and chaukidar, the distribution of profits between the taluk- 
dar and the sub-proprietor, and the rent payable by the latter. 
Form BB was used where the rent had to be entirely deter¬ 
mined by the Court, and showed the rent and gross rental 
(known or assumed) under native rule, similar data for the 
present time, the Government demand, the wages of patwdii 
and chaukidar, the disti'ibution of profits, and the total rent 
payable by the sub-proprietor. 

1596. The number of sub-settlement cases decreed was 
1,171. They include 1,713 villages, with an aggregate area 
of 347,264 acres and rental of Rs. 7,91,584, the Government 
demand being Rs. 4,05,687, while of the profits (assumed as 
equal only to that demand, see para. 1579), against 
Rs. 1,52,849 received by the talukdar, the sub-proprietors 
intercept Rs. 2,33,048. Their number being 24,000, this 
gives them an average of Rs. 9-11-4 each. 

1597. The number of these cases dismissed was 4,159. 
But at the same time this does not mean that in all of them the 
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claim was absolutely and unconditionally rejected ; in some 
the order of dismiss.9l was qualified by the reservation of cer¬ 
tain ris^hts to the plaintiff. In those, for instance, brought 
by persons “ who, with strong equitable claims for consider¬ 
ation, have no case in law,” the most suitable form of relief 
was pronounced in the Financial Commissioner’s report for 
1868-69 to be an hereditary farming lease, and with regard to 
this Mr. Carnegy writes :—“ There is no denying the old pro¬ 
prietors dislike the provision of the law which gives the sir 
only when their profits were small. They infinitely prefer a 
profitless lease of the whole village, which enables them to 
reserve the shadow of their positions to a profitable tenure 
extending over a tenth or a fifth of the area only.” There 
are 30 sub-mahals in which this tenure has been decreed, 16 
of them being in the ilahdona estate. 

15.98. In other cases again, while possession in any 
shape of the entire village ceased to be assured to the ex-pro¬ 
prietors, the order dismissing their claim provided that they 
should obtain sir yielding a profit equal to not less than one- 
tenth of the gross rental. And there were other similar 
cases also in which, though no particular percentage of profits 
was specified, some ari'angement was made about the sir 
of the whole sub-proprietary body. No register was kept 
of cases of this kind, so that I am unable to state their 
number. 

1599. There remain to be added those “ hard cases” 
for which special provision is made in Financial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Book Circular IV. of 1867. It does not appear that 
any such cases were made the subject of report, and there 
were few, I believe, to which the rules were applicable. 

1600. Claims to sub-settlements in non-talukdari 
mahals in all numbered only 136, and of these no more than 
55 were decreed, 9 by compromise and 46 on trial. The 
mode in which these cases were dealt with has been explained 
in para. 1564. Act XXVI. of 1866, as was ruled soon after 
it was passed, was not applicable to them. 

1601. In one of his reports Mr. Carnegy advocated the 
issue of special rules for the disposal of these cases, principally 
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'with reference to the party who should he admitted to 
engage for the Government demand. But the Financial 
Commissioner, though he looked upon Mr. Carnegy’s 
proposals as “sound and practical,” did not consider it advis¬ 
able to publish them for general observance. Nor does 
there appear to have been in this district any deviation from 
the ordinary rule that the superior proprietor is admitted 
to engage for the revenue. 


1602. Shares, though con.stituting a distinct class of 

f .M sb«rea cases, which is mentioned here in accord- 

^ ance with the place assigned to it in 

statement VL, pervade all, or very nearly all, of the tenures 
which form the subject of other classes. It is only necessary 
here to point out that under this head are included not only 
claims to entire shares, but also those to parcels of land as 
forming parts of shares. 

1603. The general rule concerning sir is that the ex- 

(*) Snb-tennreg proprietor is to have “ any amount of 

( 1 .) intaii*8^<a)ar. such land that beheld at any time with¬ 

in the twelve years preceding the annexa¬ 
tion of the province, and on the mostfavourable terms enjoyed 
hy him within that time.” 


1604. At first, with a view to carrying out the order 
that all rights should as far as possible be ascertained and 
recorded when a suit for sub-settlement was rejected, the 
parties were questioned about sir. Still claims of this nature 
were for some time very few in number, and the circumstance 
was noticed as general throughout the province in the 
Financial Commissioner's report for 1867, wiiere it was also 
remarked that, even so far as the zemindars had come for¬ 
ward, they had not been so successful as might have been 
anticipated. The Supreme Government thereupon desired 
that it might be ascertained what were the causes that, with 
the sir rules so favourable to ex-proprietors, led to the failure 
of so many claims. 

1605. For this district the reply was submitted by. 
Mr. Camegy, who represented that the objection did not seem 
applicable to the results obtained here. Of the claims that 
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liad been disposed of. 498, close upon three-fourths were 
shown to have been decreed, and, as partially explaining the 
failure of the remainder, it was pointed out that it was not 
an invariable rule that ex-proprietors got sir on losing their 
village, and that, even where they did so, they were perhaps 
reduced to the condition of tenants-at-will long before 
annexation. 

1606. The fewness of the claims was not touched upon 
(there being no occasion for it), but it will be seen there had 
been no more than 498. The principal reason for this was, 
doubtless, that they were kept back until sub-settlement 
claims bad been decided, and another reason is perhaps to he 
found, when sub-settlement disputes were over, and had 
gone against the zemindar, in his unwillingness, in the face 
of a recent defeat, to risk his luck in Court again. 

1607. Later years made up for any deficiency there 
may have been at first in the number of suits for sir, for 
altogether as many as 6,731 were instituted. But the propor¬ 
tion of decrees stated by Mr. Carnegy was not maintained; the 
number of cases disposed of by compromise or consent was 
only 819, or about 12 per cent, of those instituted, and of 
those decided on trial little more than half were decreed. 
In all 53 per cent, only of the claims terminated in favour of 
the ex-proprietors, or not much more than elicited the 
Financial Commissioner’s comments in 1867. It would, 
therefore, appear that the results here shown are not what 
might have been anticipated, but I am not aware of any 
special reasons that led to them. 

1608. The nature of the tenure decreed varied ; some¬ 
times it was heritable and transferable, sometimes the power 
of transfer was withheld (para. 238). 

1609. With respect to rent, when the land decreed had 
formerly been held rent-free or at a low quit-rent, the for¬ 
mer terms were in some instances maintained ; but even 
then, when the land amounted to an entire village or the 
share of a mahdl in a village, a provision was, in accordance 
with a ruling of the Financial Commissioner, entered in the 
administration paper, declaring the liability of the sub-pro- 
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prietor, should the proprietor fail in his revemie en^gement; 
and the rule more generallr followed, except in cases of 
special agreement, was that all land was made subject to a 
minimum rent of the Government demand plus 5 or 10 per 
cent. 


1610. The total area decreed as sir, dihddri, and das- 
want (and this includes all lands so decreed, whether in suits for 
these rights or in any others) is 39,646 acres, the rental being 
approximately Es. 1.63,979, out of which the decreeholders 
retain Es 65,024. To complete the list of lands awarded to 
ex-proprietors those held on an “ occupancy” tenure must be 
added. These include 11,118 acres, with an estimated 
rental of Rs. 45,826, the rent paid on them being Rs. 41,398. 
Thus, exclusive of sub-settlements, the lands decreed to ex- 
proprietors amount to 50,764 acres, with an approximate 
rental of Rs. 2,09,805, of which the sub-proprietors intercept 
Es. 68,912, What average this represents for each sub-pro¬ 
prietor I do not attempt to say, as the number who take 
under the decrees (in which the name of one only of several 
sharers may be given) cannot be stated with sufficient accu¬ 
racy to make the calculation of any value. 

1611. With regard to birt and shankalp cases, I quote 
(5) and (c) Birt and shan- again from the memorandum menitoned 

taip- in para. 182 

1612. “ The decision of the claims to purchased birt 
was clear from the commencement of settlement operations. 
It was directed by the Record of Rights Circular that these 
should be maintained as representing the proprietary right 
of the ‘ hirtids, who by purchase have acquired the position 
of intermediate holders.’ Birts granted by the original 
owners of a village before incorporation in a talnka have also 
been upheld, unless the talukdar had resumed them prior to 
the limitation period. 

1613. “ The purchased shankalp was at first ruled to 
be a redeemable tenure, but this direction was shortly so far 
relaxed that the Settlement Courts were permitted to decree 
or refuse the right of redemption according to the custom 
prevailing in the district. 


65f 
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1614. “ There remained the class of nnpurchased birts 
and shankalps. As has been said, these were treated at first as 
tenures which the superior had the right to resume at his plea¬ 
sure. The legal position of the holders of these tenures was 
long uncertain. In 1868, the Financial Commissioner issued 
a series of decisions which have since guided the Courts in 
the determination of all these cases. It was left for the deci¬ 
sion of the Court in each case, whether by the custom of the 
neighbourhood, if not from the express terms of the contract, 
the tenure was resumable, and if not, whether it was heritable 
or transferable. As regards rent, if a claimant sues for a 
rent-free tenure, he must prove that he is entitled to hold rent- 
free, and that he so held in the years 1262-63 fasli (1855-56a.d.), 
In this case his position rent-free is upheld for his life, but 
his heirs are liable to pay the Government revenue assessed 
on his land. If the tenure is a rent-bearing one, the former 
rent is maintained with these provisoes, that it is not less than 
the rent actually paid in 1262-63 fasli, nor less than the 
Government revenue plus 10 per cent. 

1615. “ The general custom of the district as regards 
resumption has been described above. The uncertainty of 
the law relating to these tenures prevented any large number 
of them being decided in the earlier stages of the settlement; 
but at all times the claimants of birt and shankalp have had 
their rights very freely admitted by the superior.” 

1616. Yet another change than those described above 
took place in the law relating to these and other low-rented 
tenures in 1876, for, by Act XVII. of that year, a proprietor 
is under certain conditions permitted to resume unpmrchased 
grants. 

1617. The total number of birt and shankalp cases was 
4,363. Of these 1,168 were compromised or decreed by 
consent and 1,360 decreed on trial. 

1618. All that is necessary under this head is to specify 

the principal classes of cases it includes, 
(J) AU ot ers. these being sayer, marwat, right of occu¬ 

pancy (para. 1610), and adjustment of rent, and to state that 
it embraces a larger number .of decisions by compromise and 
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Gonseat than any other class in talukas. Out of a total of 
21,195 cases 7,244 were disposed of in this way. 


1619. “In other mahdis” are repeated very much the 
same kinds of suits as “ in talufcas,” and 
{*.) In other nwhais. only circumstauce that requires no¬ 

tice with regard to the former is that, while petty proprietors 
disputed every claim to sub-settlement, many of which 
were admitted in talukas, they far outstripped their taluk- 
dari brethren in their readiness to admit claims to other sub¬ 
tenures. Of 14,393 cases under this head, 5,155; or nearly 
36 per cent., were compromised or decreed by consent, the 
full number decreed being 9,215. 


1620. Statement No. VI. exhibits only suits tried by 
Courts of original jurisdiction. It thus excludes the appel¬ 
late branch of judicial work, and it may therefore be stated 
that from first to last 5,088 appeals were disposed of by the 
Settlement Officer. 


1621. This statement, in showing the number of cases 
decided by the Settlement Courts, does not necessarily imply 
that when the Courts were closed a clear file was left, nor is 
this what actually occurred. At the same time, up to a month 
before the closing of the Courts, such a result had been con¬ 
fidently looked for. There were pending at the earlier date 
only 229 cases, and these might have been decided in the 
interval that remained. No sooner, however, had the notifi¬ 
cation required by Act XXXII. of 1871 (which appeared iu 
the Gazeite of the 31st August, 1878) been issued than 
a great number of new suits were instituted, and the 
consequence was that 691 remained pending when the 
Courts were finally closed at the end of the following 
month. 


PasiJLL—F obmatiok of the Rbcora. 

The Settlement wxjorfs. 1622. The Settlement records arc 
partly Mauzawar and partly Pargana- 
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1623. The Manzawar records consist of two parts, 
Manzawdr records. *^6 J^ttdicial voluffle (misl haqqiat) and 
fa) Judicial, (6) Setae- the Settlement volume (misl bandobast 
or kishtwar). 

JUDICIAL. 


1624. There is a separate Judicial volume for each 
.indiciai Toiume. village, With the exception of those few, 

For each Tillage. whcrc there were not any suits. In such 

Eiceptions. cases, in order to prevent doubts as to 

its having been lost, its place has been supplied in some 
districts by a memorandum, bound up in the usual kind of 
cover ; here no record of any kind has been formed. 


1625. The Judicial volume does not profess to hold 
all the files relating to the litigation that went on during the 
Settlement. Two reasons for this have been already given 
(para. 1538). Another is that, when the revival of litigation 
caused by the reduction of the court fee on declaratory 
suits took place, the records of many villages had been 
already handed over to the district office, and, after discus¬ 
sion of the subject, it was thought inexpedient to disturb 
them. For one thing, the inclusion of the new files in the 
Settlement volume was not ail that would have been required ; 
if this had been carried out it would have entailed amend¬ 
ment also of the papers of the Settlement volume wherever 
a decree was issued. Again, even where the records still 
remained in the Settlement office and were unbound, it was 
obviously impossible to close them, where.there was still a 
chance of their being aftected by fresh cases, and a date was 
therefore fixed by the direction of the Commissioner, cases 
instituted after which were to be excluded from the bound 
records. At the same time, in order to prevent confusion, 
wherever any cases were so excluded, a detailed list of them 
was prepared and attached to the Judicial volume of the 
village. 

SETTLEMENT. 


1626. The Settlement or Kishtwar volume has been 
Settlement eoiame. prepared in duplicate for every village, 
Fyr ejicb ■ullage. oue copy tor the district and the other 

In dnpiicfcte. tahsil office. The latter copy, 
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however, has omitted from it two or three of the papers to 
be found in the former. 


1627. The kishtwar volume of the principal village of 
a mahal contains various papers peculiar to it, such for in¬ 
stance as the khewat and kaWliat. It sometimes happens, 
however, that a mahdl consists of parts lying in different 
parganas, and here each parganawar part of it has been 
treated as a separate mahal. A distinct name, taken from 
one of its villages, has been assigned to it, e. g., Mahdona, 
which bears its own name in Pachhimr^th, becomes Bharti- 
pur in Sultanpur and Bhaikauli in Khandansa, and each 
such village has, for the preparation of records, been treated 
as the principal village of a mahdl. 


1628. The system on which the Settlement record is 
Svstem of record, partlyi_ formed is not Uniform throughout the 
(-0 that of North- ’.v eat- district. At first that of the North- 
(6) thrt^o^Paaiab. Western Pfevinces, with the altera- 

j , , , o tionsmadeinCircularNo, 23ofl864,was 

adopted; but before long a modification of the more recent one 
introduced by Mr. E. A. Prinsep into the Panjdb was sub¬ 
stituted tor It. On which of these two systems the records 
oi each pargana are drawn up is shown in the following 


t>rth- Western Provinces, 

1. Surhurpnr. 

2. Majhaura. 

3. Aldemau. 

4. Sultanpur, 

5. Isauli. 


Panjdb, 

1* Ha^-eli Oudh, 

2. Maiigalsi, 

S. Amsiri. 

4. PachliimrSth. 

5. Khandansa. 

6. Akbarpur. 

7. Tanda, 

8- Birhar. 


_ 1629. Ths first three parganas constituted the tahsfl 

D(»tp«r,m jrhieh yttlement operations fi« commS' 


1630. First, with regard to the 
Vinces system, the 
mauzawar record 


North-Western Pro- 
papers of which the 
should consist are 
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specified in Circular No. 23 of 1864 ; those of which it actu» 
ally consists are slightly dififerent. A list of both is given in 
the subjoined table, and the differences will be subsequently 
explained. 


Actual coTitmts. 

1. Filirist, or list of papers. 

2. Misl liadbast, or demarcation pro¬ 

ceedings. 

3. Sliajra kisktwar, or field map. 

4. Khsra kislitwar, or field book 

5* Skajra abadi, or map of village 
site. 

6. Kbasra abadi. 

7. Pard cliabat-o-tolab, or list of wells 

and tanks. 

8. K.hationi Ko, I. 

9. Ditto No. 11. 

10. Misl taqsim, or partition proceed¬ 

ings. 

11. Khewat. 

12. Kabuliat, or revenue engagement. 

13. Tasfiyalagan, or scliedule of rent 

arrangements- 

14. Wajib-ul-arz, or administration 

paper. 

16. Abstract of cultivators (occasional 
only.) 

16. Eubakar akMr, or final proceeding. 


Circular No. 23 of 1864. 

1. Sbajra. 

2. Ebasra. 

3. Sbajra abadi. 

4. Kbasra abadi. 

5. Fard ebabat. 

6. Jamabandi. 

7. Ebationi, 

8. Statement No. 11. 

9. Ebewat, or statement No, IIL 

10, Darkbwast or kabuliat. 

11. Schedule of rent arrangementg. 

12. Wajib-ul-arz. 

13, Eubakar akbir% 


1631- According to Mr. Prinsep’s system, in its ori^- 
nal form, the settlement record is divid- 
The Panjab system. three parts, of which one, the 

second, does not • refer to individual villages, but to entire 
parganas. They are— 


(1) The Misl Bandobast. 

(2) The Misl Riwaj-i-am. 

(3) The Misl Mutafarriq. 

1632. The introduction of this system into the FyzahaJ 
district was, in the first instance, recommended by Mr. Car- 
negy, and a report was thereupon called for as to the 
feasibility of adapting it to Oudh. This report was submit¬ 
ted in 1868 by Captain Forbes, then Officiating Settlement 
Officer, by whom several modifications were proposed. 


1633. As the system was finally adapted to this district, 
the misl riwdj-i-am was retained as a separate record; but 
the other two misls were formed into one, some of- the com¬ 
ponent parts of each being discarded. 
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1634. As arranged by Mr. Prinsep, the contents of these 
two misls were as follows ;— 

Mul Bandciast. Mid Midafttrriqm 

1. Fihrist kaghazat misL 1- Bubakari. 

% Khasra. 2. Naqsha kami-o-beshi. 

3. Shajra kishtwar. 3. Fard ^>adr. 

4* Shajra nasb mui khewat, 4. Naqsha tasfija hukuk. 

5. Darkhwast malguzari. 5* Khasra abadi. 

6. Fihrist radifwar malikan. 6. Shajra abadi. 

7. Muntakhab or khationi. 

8. Naqsha chahat. 

9. Naqsha tashkis jama mufifiat. 

10. Rubakar akhir 

1635. One of the former and some of the latter were 
pronounced superfluous in this province, while, on the other 
hand, the addition of certain other papers was recommended. 
No mention was made of the Misl Hadbast, this not being 
strictly one of the Settlement papers, but it does not seem to 
have been intended to exclude it from its usual place in the 
volume with them* 

1636. The misl bandobast, in the form it ultimately 
assumed then, contains— 

1. Fihrist sighawar. 

2. Mis! hadbast. 

3. Shajra fcishtwar. 

4. Khasra kishtwar. 

5. Shajra nasb malikan mai khewat. 

6. Fard radifwar malikan. 

7. Ehationi L 

8. Ditto IL 

9. Fard kami-o-beshi. 

10. Misl taqsim. 

11. Fard ch4b4t-o-tal4b. 

12. Shajra abadi. 

13. Khasra abidi. 

14. Kaboiiat, 

15. Tasfiya lagan. 

16. Eubakar akhir. 

1637. The new system had been introduced into one 
pargana, T^nda, at the time the report concerning it was 
written, and it thereafter continued to be applied to ail otihew, 
with the exceptions noted in para. 1629. 
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16.38. The composition of the settlement volume in 
hoth its different forms has thus been described. Individual 
papers will now be, as far as necessary, noticed, those of the 
old series and the corresponding ones of the new being taken 
up together ; those peculiar to the new series are only the 
“ fard radifwar malikan” and the “ fard kami-o-beshi,” which 
are sufficiently explained in paras. 1676 and 1684. 

1639. The Fihrist is, according to the older system. 
Individual papers. simply what its name denotes, a list of 
( 1 ) List of papers. tlig papers in the record ; that of Mr. 

Prinsep’s system is much more elaborate, and contains not 
merely a list of papers, but also many particulars relating 
to the village. These convey much useful information in a 
condensed form, but it appears to me that it would have been 
better to make them the subject of a separate pajier, and 
leave the list unencumbered with any entries but those pro¬ 
per to it. A sign-post serves its purpose better by merely 
furnishing in a clear anddistinct form the names of places, and 
the way to get to them, than if it contained also topographi¬ 
cal accounts, which, however interesting in themselves, tend 
to make the names of the places less easily distinguishable. 


(i) Misl Hadbast. 

meet. 


1640. The Misl Hadbast, or demar¬ 
cation proceedings, require no com- 


1641, 

(ii) Shajra. 


The preparation of the Shajra has been almost 
sufficiently described in connection with 
survey. A few observations only need 


be added here. 


1642. Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular No. 
7 of 1865 required that in villages, different parts of which 
belonged to different mahdls, the “ fields possessed by dis¬ 
connected proprietors or communities should be marked 
with a different colour for each.” So far as possible this was 
done, but where the subdivision of villages was very great 
it had to be neglected. 

1643. In the shajra are often shown with the same 
marks as wells still in use many which had ceased to be used 
and even fallen in before survey. It would apparently be 
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better, when shajras are again prepared, that some sepa¬ 
rate mark should be put upon the latter (such as a black line 
drawn across them);and indeed that wells used for irrigation 
should be distinguished from all others, not only those that 
have fallen into disuse, but those also which are exclusively 
used for drinking purposes. And it w'ould also be better, 
with a view to its being specially checked by the inspecting 
officer, that “recent fallow.” (see para. 162) should be 
immediately apparent on the face of the shajra. 

1644. The Panjab shajra has this peculiarity only, that 
it has enfaced upon it an agreement by the proprietors about 
manure, waqf, and nazul. 

1645. As a general rule there is a single Khasra for 

( 4 ) Kha«ra. village; but in the cases referred 

to in para. 1642 it was laid down that 
“ distinct khasras, or rather distinct extracts from one 
general khasra, to be kept with the record of each separ¬ 
ate mahdl,” should be made. This was done in four par- 
ganas, Aldeman, Majbaura, Amsin, and Tanda, but elsewhere 
the additional extracts were dispensed with. They were the 
less wanted that the lands belonging to each mahdl are 
separately detailed not only in the khationi, but also the 
serial number of the khasra being followed in the “ misl 
taqsim.” 

1646. The Panjab khasra has attached to it an agree¬ 
ment on the part of the proprietors about baghs and trees 
at the time in existence, those that might thereafter be 
planted or grown, spontaneously, the rights of the proprietors 
respecting tenants’ bdghs, the right of cultivators to land for 
cane-press and threshing-floors, the right of tenants to fire¬ 
wood, and customs relating to grazing lands. 

1647. In the mauzas of Fyzabad and Ajudhya, the 
column for the name, parentage, and caste of owners is 
left blank, this being the result of a special I'eference to 
the Commissioner. There were various reasons for the 
omission, among them being these, that the mauzas were 
excluded from assessment, and that the Settlement Courts 
had nothing to do with the determination of the ownership 
of the land, suits relating to it not being cognizable by those 
Courts. 


66f 
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1648. Regarding the Shajra abadi, Kbasra abddi, and [ 

( 5 ) Sh:.jra ataii. chd'hdt-o-talab, all that need he 

(6) Kbasra abadi. noted is that, according to the Pan- 

(7) Fard chabst. STStem, the first contains some 

particulars regarding the abddi, and the last some agreements 
about irrigation, the repairs of existing wells, and the sink¬ 
ing of new ones. 


1649. The No. II. statements, though separately pre- 

No. II. Statements. "P ^0' 

1707). 


^ --- - o- ”r 

gether in pargana Tolunies (see para. 


1650. In Circular No. 23 of 1864, the jamabandi is 
, , ,. spoken of as distinct from the Schedule 

Jamabaadi. e , . • i i .r 

or rent arrangements required by Circu¬ 
lar No. 1. of 1863, where no such distinction is drawn. The 
object of the jamabandi is in the later circular said to be to 
“ gi?e the Settlement Officer some idea of the alleged rent- 
roll at the time the assessment is being made,” and it has 
been seen above that a “rent-roll jama,” based upon pre¬ 
assessment jamabandis, was one of the checks employed in 
the assessment. But these jamabandis were not included in 
the kishtwar misl; they do not appear (para. 1133) to have 
been even retained in the Settlement office. 


1051. Attached to the report above mentioned on the 
adaptation of Mr. Prinsep’s system to Ondb is a supplement¬ 
ary one on the jamabandi, and in it occur some remarks 
concerning that paper which presumably explain its elimination 
from the record. These are: (1) the paper is one which in its 
very nature is liable to contain much that is inaccurate and 
unreliable, and experience has proved the rottenness of those 
assessments which are mainly based on the rent-roll obtained 
from a jamabandi ; (2) a circular of the Sadr Board of 
Revenue, North-Western Provinces, lays down that “ bar¬ 
ring......exceptional cases, the Board do not think that the 

preparation of the jamabandi, as a preliminary record of 
settlement, should be recommended to the Setttement Officer; 
(3) the settlement record is prepared with reference to 
subsequent utility, for which the schedule of rent arrangements 
was considered to supersede the jamabandi. 
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lfi52. Khationi Xo. T., as iisitall.v prepared, T believe 
follows the kbasra. la this district, 
<i5) Khationi No. I. bowever, such is not always the case. 

The details of cultivated and uncultivated land are not taken 
from that paper. Imt from th.e “corrected jamabandis” 
(para. llOf), and thus the details of the khationi and khasra 
are not always in harmony with each other. A further 
peculiarity of the khationi in this district is that it some- 
ti’ines contains a “hissa-kashi,’’ or detail of shares; but, so 
far as it is affected by the khewat, it will be again referred 
to in connection with that paper. 

In the preparation of Khationi No. 11. the ordinary 
y .C-. -XT Tr course was followed. It was made a 

(9) Khatiom No. II. 


register only of decreed lands. 


1653. 


f 10^ Misl Taqsim. 


The Misl Taqsim is confined to subdivided vil¬ 
lages belonging in whole or part to com¬ 
plex mahdls. Its main purpose was the 
complete separation of the lands belonging to the different 
iTiahdls, by the partition of those previously held in common 
})y two or more of them ; but, even as regards the lands 
))reviously held in severalty, a great difficulty had to be en¬ 
countered in the fact that the “ records of these holdings, as 
found in the public offices, did not by any manner of means 
tally with actual possession.” Three points had to be looked 
to and, if possible, reconciled: (1) ancestral share, (2) record¬ 
ed share, and (3) possessed share. 


1654. “ At the outset of Settlement operations it was 

thought that it would be of great advantage if the more- 
influential land-holders could he induced to arrange ex¬ 
changes amongst themselves of their small outlying and iso¬ 
lated holding, so as to reduce their possessions as far as 
possible to entire villages. Such a measure is strongly 
advocated in Thomason’s despatches. The saving in trouble 
to the public officials and expense to the proprietors, if it 
could have been carried out, would have been incalculable. 
But experience has proved the impossibility of reconciling so 
many conflicting interests to the introduction of the reform ; 
and those concerned find ready excuses in the difficulty that 
undoubtedly exists in finding holdings in which the title, 
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area, and profits are so evenly balanced as to induce an 
exchange. The measure was therefore reluctantly abandoned. 
There is perhaps no great reason for regretting this result 
since the Financial Commissioner has ruled that complete 
partition must be made of all holdings within villages which 
belong to different estates, and by this means somewhat 
similar results are achieved.” 

1655. The case of complex mahdls is governed by 
Book Circular No. 7 of 1865. Shortly before the issue of that 
circular Mr. Carnegy had written and submitted two memo¬ 
randa, in which he described the complex mahals existing in 
parts of this district, and requesting instructions regarding 
the distribution of the Government demand over the frac¬ 
tional holdings they contained, and the mode of exhibiting 
such mahdls in the settlement returns. He explained how 
they had up to that time been treated, which was that the 
land held in severalty by each mahdl had been ascertained, 
and where ancestral share and possession did not coincide, 
the former was not reverted to if the bar of limitation existed, 
except under agreement ; but a new fractional (hiswdt) share 
was struck in accordance with the lands it held in severalty, 
and this was then made the measure of its interest in the 
common lands and common rights. He pointed out that simi¬ 
lar tenures had been found in the older provinces, and that 
the instructions there in force concerning them were also 
capable of application here ; but he suggested that the com¬ 
plete partition of lands held in common by the mahdls (which 
those instructions necessitated) should be dispensed with in 
this district. He gave as reasons for the course proposed the 
great time and trouble the partition would require (there 
being 1,181 subdivided mauzas), and the great delay there 
would be in the introduction of the Government demand, 
while he contended that the distribution of that demand on 
the common lands might very well follow the shares fixed as 
above. 

1656. The Financial Commissioner, while recognizing 
Mr. Carnegy’s “ perfect acquaintance with the structure of 
these tenures,” considered the necessity of having the work 
done by experienced agency, while still available, was “in 
proportion to its intricacy and difficulty ”; and though he con¬ 
ceded that, in order to avoid unnecessary delay in introducing 
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revised jamas, the partition need not be made before their 
introduction, after much reflection he arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that it was advisable to adopt the course prescribed by 
lengthened experience and excellent authority,” and insist on 
the partition. It was stated that the issae of the circular had 
been for some time and was still contemplated, and it was 
directed that it should be acted up to. This was accordingly 
done. 

1657. In carrying out the provisions of the circular 
the original procedure was as follows. In its fullest form 
(confined nearly to the Majhaura and Surhurpur parganas), 
after the decision of claims to proprietary right had been com¬ 
pleted in a village, agreements about the adjustment of shares 
were taken from the decree-holders and filed in the judicial 
volume. Generally, however, the first steps relating to the 
partition were only taken when it was on the point of being 
made. A written agreement, sometimes a twofold one, was 
then demanded from the parties concerned, expressing their 
acquiescence in the partition, after which a goshwira or 
abstract was drawn up in the annexed form, showing what 
each mabdl had previously held in severalty, what it should 
receive, and the amount of common land awarded to it ; and 
detailed lists were then drawn up, showing the plots finally 
comprised in the share of each mabdl as the result of the 
partition. The proceedings, being thus complete, were sent 
with a report by the Stwlr Munsarim or Munsarim to the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner entrusted with the supervision 
of the record-work, and, if considered satisfactory, were for¬ 
mally approved by him. 

1658. “ Our enquiries,” says Mr. Camegy, “soon led to 
the conclusioa that the proprietary communities as a rule 
were desirous that the holdings to be recorded at this settle¬ 
ment should he shown in accordance with long existing pos¬ 
session rather than according to ancestral share....They were 
encouraged to carry this out to the utmost extent amongst 
themselves without resort to Government oflScials. T his 
has resulted in this portion of the work being disposed of 
in a satisfactory manner without extraneous intervention 
and with comparatively little trouble to this Department. 
The people have adjusted their respective holdings amongst 
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Details of partition. 
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themselves according to long existing possession, and an 
agreement signed by those concerned has been given in, 
verified, and filed in every village which has holdings in two 
or more distinct mahals.” 

1659. It appears also that in these “ intermixed mahdls 
...much benefit has been derived by getting infiuential and dis¬ 
interested members of the class concerned to assist...as 
jurors and arbitrators. These men were associated with the 
Sadr Munsai’im, and after arranging disputes to the best of 
their power, the cases were made over for final disposal to 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner.” 

1660. The procedure described in the last three paras, 
was followed throughout the district, except in parts of 
Isauli an'd Sultanpur where no record was made of interme¬ 
diate steps, audit was left to the kLatioui, signed and veri¬ 
fied by the persons concerned, to show the land ultimately 
assigned to each mahal. 

1661. If there was ever any doubt as to the advisabi¬ 
lity of the partition of common lands, it may he regarded as 
set at rest by what has been said in para. 1656 ; but there is 
anotheriuconvenience connected with it, other than those men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Carnegy, which does not appear to have 
been foreseen or provided for. 

1662. So far as the partition depends upon agreement, 
it is of course essential that the acquiescence of each sharer 
should be beyond dispute. Unfortunately, however, it seems 
to have been taken tor granted that this would be obtained 
as a matter of course, and the assumption was not altogether 
realized. Many villages, as stated by Mr. Carnegy, are 
broken up between from two to ten mahals, and in Khan- 
dansathis number is considerably exceeded, while within each 
of these mahals again there are generally several sharers. It 
will therefore be manifest that it is frequently very difficult 
even to get hold of all the sharers, and it is needless to say 
it is still more so to obtain their consent. The record of 
that consent, moreover, had in great measure to be left to 
subordinate native agency, and it 'is not surprising, therefore, 
that agreements do not in all cases bear upon them as satis¬ 
factory an assurance as could he wished of the participation 
in them of all the persons concerned. A single omission, 
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however, may suffice to render the whole partition invalid, 
and cases have come into Court which have given reason for 
regret that it was not authoritatively decided at the outset, 
whether each individual sharer’s separate consent was neces¬ 
sary, and whether, on the failure of any sharer to attend when 
summoned, the record department had power to proceed with 
the partition, and, as in a judicial suit, make the result bindino- 
on the defaulter. 

1663. In connection with this subject of partition, it 
is important to note, as perhaps sufficient to reconcile appa¬ 
rently great discrepancies of Viirious kinds, that the “ biswat,” 
by which the shares of mahals are described, do not always 
refer to the same unit; even in the same village the same 
share is at different times differently denoted. The 
unit is sometimes the entire hadbast mauza; but where 
two or more villages are demarcated together, each of them, 
irrespective of their relative size, may be constituted the unit, 
and assumed to contain twenty biswas. The contrary pro¬ 
cess again is not uncommon, especially where two villages 
only are included in the same boundaries ; the entire hadbast 
mauza is retained as the unit, but each of the component 
parts, whatever its size, is assumed to be ten biswas, and 
the shares in each are then calculated by the ratio they bear 
to that fraction. Instances again are to be found of a mode 
of reckoning not unknown under native rule, with this differ¬ 
ence however, that it has now been followed only where 
villages are demarcated together ; each of these villages 
being made to contain twenty biswas, they together yield forty, 
or some other multiple of twenty, and the biswas are then 
calculated with reference to the total, whatever it may be. 

1664. The shares of mahdls having been defined, it 
remained to apportion the Government demand between 
them. As to the way this was done, Mr. Carnegy states 
that “ the new jamas were given out village by village,” and 
“ this procedure approves itself to the judgment for various 
reasons.” These I give in as condensed a form as possible. 

(1) The distribution of demand according to estates is 
much facilitated, as the owners of different mahdls at once 
set themselves to estimate how it will fall on their respec* 
tive holdings, and this mutual distribution obviated much 
litigation and ill-feeling. 
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(2) The majority of proprietors are unintelligent, and 
would probably have often raised objections on suddenly 
hearing the aggregate increase in the mabalvrar jama, though 
they would have found it impossible to object to the assess* 
naent of the component holdings. 

(3) Pull latitude is given for compliance with para. 
63 of the Directions to Settlement Officers. 

1665. Taking these in inverted order, the applicahility 
of para. 63 of the Directions—a caution against attaching too 
much weight to the ready .acceptance of a jama—is not 
immediately perceptible ; but what I think is meant is that by 
the time the malguzar has to sign his revenue engagement, 
he has had ample time to reflect upon what he is going to 
sign. The v.ilue of the opportunity, however, depends very 
much on the soundness of the first and second “ reasons.” 

1666. The second of these again is partly dependent 
on the first ; but besides that its force is weakened by more 
than one consideration. A mahdi in the first place being 
the regular assessment ui:it, consistency would seem to 
require that the demand should be determined and announced 
according to mahals. Again, it is unquestionably desirable to 
prevent objections founded only on misapprehension; but there 
would appear to be a possibility of doubt whether the precau¬ 
tion adopted is appropriate, or, as the enhancement which sug¬ 
gests it is precisely the same on the total number of mauzas as 
on the total number of mabdls, is even likely to be efficacious. 
Even at the risk of having to meet some few objections 
(which, if groundless, would be easily disposed of jHrobably), 
it is apparently better to let the malguzar know at once and 
in the plainest terms the exact amount he is to be called 
upon to pay; and if an objection is to be confuted by simple 
examination of the distribution of tbe entire demand over 
component holdings, the fact only furnishes a strong argu¬ 
ment in favour of declaring simultaneously both the aggregate 
jama of the mahdl and its ffistribution over the component 
mauzawar portions. The Dostpur report would appear to 
speak of the latter as identical with the mauzawar assess¬ 
ments, hut this point is more or less closely hoimd up with 
the first “ reason.” 

67^ 
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1667. With regard to that “reason,” while fully 
recognizing the force of the arguments in favour of leaving the 
distribution of jama as much as possible to those who have 
to pay it, in the case of single ruahdls, where joint liability 
and joint interest have always existed, I am very much in¬ 
clined to doubt whether the owners of different mabdls, with 
no common liability or interest, are by any means the best 
qualified to make such an apportionment of a demand assessed 
on all their properties collectively as would bring into action 
in each mahdl the various principles on which its assessment 
should be made. 

1668. In practice, whether in observance of the princi¬ 
ple of “ mutual distribution” or of its neglect, it will gener¬ 
ally be found that the old rule has been followed of distribut¬ 
ing the jama according to (obsolete) hereditary shares with¬ 
out regard to possession, or that the jama of each mahdl 
share in a mauza bears to the jama of the entire mauza 
the same ratio as the quantity of laud in the share bears to 
the area of the entire mauza, or, in other, words, the jama is 
distributed according to present “ biswat.” 

1669. The first of these may very possibly be correct. 
The original partition appears to have been made with jea¬ 
lous care, being often not only khetbat in a general sense, but 
extending also to the division of individual fields into long 
thin strips to ensure equality of soil. But from one cause 
or another the shares thus formed have seldom been main¬ 
tained intact, and whenever any alteration has taken place 
in them, adherence to their original and now merely nomi¬ 
nal proportion is apt to lead to more or less unsuitable 
results. 

1670. With reference to the distribution of the revenue 
demand according to present biswat, it should apparently 
be even and correct enough. There is this difficulty, how¬ 
ever, and allusion was made to it in the correspondence 
referred to in para. 1655, that the quality of the lands in the 
different shares may not always be in proportion to their 
quantity. Mr. Carnegy, however, represented that to pro¬ 
ceed upon the former would amount to “ a general zila 
butwara,” and that it was also unnecessary “ for there is a 
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great sameness about the natural soils of anv village,” and 
though the Commissioner and Financial Commissioner con¬ 
curred that, where it was demanded, an apportionment of 
the revenue demand should be made according to tbe quality 
of the land, still they conceded that ordinarily the course 
proposed by Mr. Carnegy, of not going beyond its quantity, 
would be sufficient. 

1671. Generally speaking, then, no exception can be 
taken to biswat distribution ; but there are two classes of 
cases at least to which the above arguments are not appli¬ 
cable, and the distribution of the revenue demand is in con¬ 
sequence at fault. In the first place, even where the biswat 
is struck on cultivation alone, tbe shares of different mahdls 
may be in separate blocks, and thus equality of area may be 
attended with great inequality of value. And, in the second 
place, the biswat has not always been struck on cultivation 
alone, but on total areas, waste included ; and as the greater 
part of the waste may very possibly lie in one inahal!^ a bis¬ 
wat distribution may, like the one described in para. 1245, 
throw on that mahal mucli more than its fair share of the 
Government demand. 

1672. There is one other flaw also, which innst not 1 x 5 
overlooked, in purely proportional distribution, whichever of 
the above methods may be chosen ; while vve are not assess¬ 
ing land merely, but men (para. 1278), the animate element is 
no less liable to meet with inequality of treatment than the 
inanimate. 

1673. The Khewats prepared in this district are of 

( 11 ) Khewat several different kinds. There are, first, 

the old system khewats for ordinary 
mahdls ; then the “ complex mahdl” khewat, prescribed by 
Circular 7 of 1865; and, lastly, there is the “shajra nasab 
mai khewat” of the Panjdb system. 

1674. The first set call for no remark, unless it is that 
apparently, either owing to a desire on the part of the record 
office to obtain extrema accuracy, or the extreme sub-divi¬ 
sion of shares, the biswat, representatives of those shares, are 
given not only in biswas and biswansis or annas and pies as 
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the case may be, but are further worked out to fractions with 
denominators of as many as ten figures. It is perhaps a 
question whether some slight sacrifice of exactitude might 
not have been made with the result of at least a proportion¬ 
ate increase in utility. 

1675. Of the khewat prescribed by Circular 7 of 1865, 
as, though not uncommon in this district, comparatively 
■little known elsewhere, I give a specimen in the appendix. 
It is sufficiently explicit in itself; indeed, it brings together 
heads of information which, with special reference to the 
size of the settlement records, might perhaps be advantage¬ 
ously separated. It is evident that the entries in the first 
columns must be briefer than the last, and thus what the 
former have to say is often exhausted in the first page, and 
they remain blank for pages afterwards, while the scores of 
names of pattidars which have to be entered in column 23, 
and are sometimes the only entry in an opening, are compressed 
into a narrow space about half-an-inch or less in width. It 
would apparently be a better plan, though perhaps not the 
hest possible, to give the first five columns in a page by them¬ 
selves at the beginning of the khewat, columns 6 to 11 at 
the beginning of each thoke, and perhaps even columns 12 
to 17 at the beginning of each patti, the whole of an opening 
being thus left to columns 18 to 26. 

1676. Of the “ sbajra nasab mai khewat," as adapted 
to this district, a specimen is also given in the appendix. It 
is well enough suited for simple mabdls. For complex 
mah^ls it was not originally designed however, and all that 
was done to efiect its adaptation to them was the insertion 
of a single column. This does not appear to me to have 
sufficiently answered its intended purpose, and it may be 
worth consideration at the next settlement, whether, even if 
the sbajra nasab be retained, a separate khewat should not 
be prepared also. Where a mabdl consists of two or three 
mauzas or parts of mauzas, with two or three sharers in 
each, the sbajra nasab contains all the information that 
should be found in the khewat. But in mahdls of a more 
complicated character, where there are many mauzas or 
many sharers, or both, a list of villages, with the amount of 
the mahdl’s share in them, and perhaps the number of sharers 
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only, is given, and the detail of shares and sharers is 
left to the kbationi and the fard radifwar malikan (or 
alphabetical list of propnetors). In zemindari mah^ls the list 
of shares is entered in the body of the kbationi, which, in¬ 
deed, in such cases contains nothing else; while in pattidari 
mahdls it is relegated to the column of remarks in that 
paper, which thus becomes the substitute for the greater and 
more intricate part of the elaborate khewat of Circular 7 of 
1865. If such a khewat is necessary according to one sys¬ 
tem, it can hardly be less so according to the other. 

1677. In the Panjdb khewats are given, in addition to 
its own more proper entries, the origin of the name of the 
village and of the zemindari right, customs relating to divi¬ 
sion of the area, and receipts from common lauds, and also 
those relating to partition, inheritance, and transfer. 

1678. The broad principle observed in the preparation 
of the khewat was the record of actual possession. There 
were, however, some exceptions, and they occurred chiefly in 
the following cases ;— 

(o) Where previously existing possession was altered 
hy decrees ; (6) where complex mabdis existed ; (c) where 
equalization of shares took place. 

1679. Where decrees necessitated changes, they also 
defined their nature and extent. The changes caused by 
the existence of complex mahals have just been described. 

1680. As to equalization of shares, it was pointed out 
in Circular 22 of 1864 that “ in coparcenary estates it fre¬ 
quently happens that some of the coparceners actually bold 
in severalty an amount of land which is more or less (as the 
case may be) than that to which they would be entitled were 
tke entire lands of the estate apportioned according to 
ancestral shares.’^ It was then laid down that “whenever the 
coparcenary community express a desire to have their an¬ 
cestral shares recorded in fractions of a rupee or bigafa, the 
request should be complied withbut it was to be under¬ 
stood that “no change of possession can be enforced in 
regard to lands held in severalty when they have been so 
Jield by their present occupants for a period exceeding the 
term of limitation.’* 
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1681. Iq Circular No. 9 of 1866 however, though the 
infringement of the law of limitation bj the Settlement Courts 
was admitted to be impossible, it was directed that as there 
was a strong feeling that holdings should be brought into 
accord with acknowledged shares, “ full opportunity should be 
given to the brotherhood at the time of preparing the khewat 
to effect by mutual agreement or voluntary arbitration any 
redistribution of the holdings which they may determine 
upon.” 

1682. From a memorandum of Mr. Carnegy of the 
13th January, 1865, it appears that in cases that had up to 
that time come to light of shares and possession being at 
variance within the same mahdl, the same plan had been fol¬ 
lowed as when the shares belonged to difterent mahdls—that 
is, where the variation was nominal, the ancestral shares had 
been maintained or reverted to ; where it was marked, the 
fraction representing the share was corrected, possession 
remaining unaltered. 

1683. Subsequently, however, other modes of adjust¬ 
ment were employed. Where there was no wide departure 
from the ancestral shares, a transfer of cultivated land was 
sometimes made, by which inequality was removed. In other 
cases again, where there was an appreciable deficiency in 
the ancestral shares, it was made up out of the waste land. 

1684. Changes of these kinds .are shown in the records 
drawn up on the JPanjdb plan in a “ fard kdraobeshi,” which 
shows the amount of land originally belonging to each patti, 
the amount it lost or gained, and the amount ultimately com¬ 
prised in it. In the records prepared on the older method, 
the only indication of the transfer is the inclusion of the fields 
affected in their new pattis in the khationi. 

1685. These changes, like those referred to in the misl 
taqsim, are conditional on the consent of all the parties con¬ 
cerned, and here, as there, that consent is not always clearly 
expressed. Similar difficulties have consequently arisen, and 
the recorded changes have now and then been contested or 
remained inoperative. This, however, is the case only in 
pattidari mahdls ; in others, even where possible, no equaliza¬ 
tion of shares was attempted. 
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1686. With respect to the distribution of the revenue 
demand, (Circular No. 22 of 1864 directed that where shares 
and possession did not agree, the demand was to be appor¬ 
tioned according to the amount and quality of land. In Cir¬ 
cular No. 9 of 1866 the general principle was reiterated that 
“ the assessment should be in accord with the extent and 
quality of land and the means of cultivation;” but, though 
officers superintending the preparation of khewats were in¬ 
structed that the distribution of tlie assessment must lie such 
as to secure its regular realization, they were also told that 
“ordinarily such a distribution would be best effected by leav¬ 
ing it in the first instance to the people themselves.” Popu¬ 
lar feeling, it was further said, was in favour of the main¬ 
tenance of shares; claims to equalization of assessments with 
holdings were not to be considered to have necessarily a fair 
foundation, and discrimination in dealing with them was 
enjoined. 

1687. In practice, the jama was distributed on ancestral 
shares in zemindari, and on possession in bhayachara, mabils. 
"Where the pattidari tenure prevailed, as has been seen to W 
the case with land, so also in the original distribution of jama 
there was, I think, rather too strong a tendency to be guided 
by ancestral shares, even where they were previously unequal, 
and no equalization professed to have been made. In such 
cases the difiBculties mentioned in para. 1669 were repeated, 
and though they were on a smaller scale, they were of 
the greater importance, as they more immediately affected 
individuals. 

1688. While occasional inequality in the incidence of 
the revenue demand, however, is thus pointed out, its exist¬ 
ence must not be taken for granted without a careful examin¬ 
ation of the entire khewat. The incidence may at first 
sight seem very heavy, whereas, on farther examination, it 
may turn out to be perfectly fair. This is owing to the way 
the demand is entered in the khewat, which is, that the entire 
amount due upon each share is shown against the land held 
in severalty, without any allusion to lands held in common 
with other shares, against which, whatever its amount, 
nothing at all is shown. 
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1689. It appears to have been for a short time doubt¬ 
ful whether engagements for the reve- 
( 12 .) Kabn lat. should be taken for each mahdl or 

each village. The former appears to have been recommended 
by Mr. Carnegy, and though in the Dostpur report he states 
that a memorandum of his of the 8th July, 1865, on this sub¬ 
ject, had not been fully answered, and that he had proceeded 
on a general approval of his views intimated in a letter of 
the same month, I find that in earlier correspondence of the 
same year the Financial Commissioner wrote that he had 
“ no doubt as to the necessity and expediency of taking 
revenue engagements and defining responsibilities in such 


cases ”—complex mahdls—“ mahdlwar not mauzawar.” 

1690. Whatever the authority for it, kahuliats have 
in all cases been taken for mahdls, not for mauzas. 


1691. The correspondence of July, 1865, though it 
touched upon the question of mauzawar and mahdlwar kabu- 
liats, did so only with reference to another district; it had a 
narrower scope, and referred mainly to those cases above men¬ 
tioned (para. 200), in which mahdls consist of part of a single 
village only. In such cases, and indeed wherever a mahdl 
was very small,—a revenue limit of Rs. 200 being fixed,—Mr. 
Carnegy proposed that it should be attached to some other 
larger mahdl, according to the choice of the proprietor. To 
this proposal the Financial Commissioner yielded an appa¬ 
rently doubtful approval. 

1692. Mahdls paying a revenue of less than Rs. 200, 
therefore, were included in the kahuliat of some larger one, 
a proceeding which does not seem to have been occasionally 
without its disadvantage to the smaller proprietors, to judge 
from a petition that recently came under my notice, in which 
one of them complained that he was threatened with various 
penalties on account of the default of the lumberdar of the 
larger mahdl, and applied for a separate engagement for his 
own village. The multiplication of mahils is pWbaps an evil, 
but it may be doubted whether the remedy lies in the multi¬ 
plication of the hands through which the revenue has to pass. 

1693. In all villages subject to fluvial action the usual 
conditions regarding revision of assessment are entered in the 
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kabiiliat, which, where the Paej^b form of it is used, contaius 
also agreements about Tillage expenses, appointment of lum- 
berdars, pay of patwdri and chaukidar, and Tarious other 
matters, amurai dm o qdnuni. 

1694. The Schedule of rent arrangements is defined in 
(■a) Tasfla i 4 igmn, or Circular 1 of 1863 to be “a record of 

schMiiueofreutamuge* the rent-roll as adjusted between land- 
lord and tenant after the determination 
of the revised demand.” It was to be filed by every landlord 
for the &sli year succeeding the declaration of that demand, 
and was to be supported, as far as it concerned tenants-at- 
will, by kabuliats taken from them. 

1695. “Any little trouble,” says Mr. Camegy, “that 
officers may take to bring about a proper understanding at 
that time will in the end be found to have been labour well 
bestowedand the procedure followed in this district, which 
is said to have been matured in communication with the Com¬ 
missioner and Deputy Commissioner, is thus described:— 

1696. “ Proprietors were directed to send lists to the 
Sadr Munsarim of those tenants who had failed to come to 
terms. The parties were then sent for, and as a rule they 
were induced through the representations of assessors to 
settle their diflFerence. When this course fails, each case 
is taken up by the Sadr Munsarim as a suit for adjustment 
of rent, is prepared in the usual manner, and is then sent up 
to the assistant or myself; but such cases, I may say, are 
quite exceptional.” 

1697. In a report written a few months after that first 
quoted, again, Mr. Camegy further stated that “experience 
had confirmed his belief that. .. official intervention was 
not only necessary but absolutely essential to the successful 
starting of a new settlemeot. ^ utterly listless are the 
zemindars in regard to their own interests that, as a rule, they 
let the proper season pass without issuing the necessary 
notice of enhancements; and whenever this is the case and a 
dispute arises, the Eent Court has no alternative but to main¬ 
tain the former payment of the tenant, while the landlord 
has to pay the new assessment, which ordinarily in this 
district means 50 per cent, more than he formerly paid. 

68r 
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The result, of course, is that the new arrangements are badly 
inaugurated, and mischief is done by the proprietor being 
thrown into difficulties, and the Settlement Officer bears the 
blame which belongs by rights to the proprietors alone. 

3698. In 1868, again, Mr. Carnegy pointed out that 
the Rent Act had effected a change in the law regarding 
adjustment of rents. The redress open to the proprietor was 
to issue a notice of ejectment, and this at the settlement, 
when rents have to be speedily arranged, really “ amounts to 
no redress at all. The tenants can all combine, and in such 
an emergency they cannot all be ousted without ruining the 
village and endangering the Government I’evenue. Under 
such circumstances it is fortunate that the landowners and 
the tenants of this district have alike found it to their advan¬ 
tage to continue the practice of having their rents adjusted 
and leases regularly exchanged, as before, through the inter¬ 
vention of this department, and so the procedure of Circular 
1 of 1863 is still generally followed on the application of the 
parties on disputes arising, even though that procedure be 
somewhat different from the new law.” 

1699. Such was the procedure contemplated by Mr. 
Carnegy. Unfortunately, however, it had in great measure to 
be left to subordinate ministerial establishments to carry out, 
and though they do not seem to have been responsible for 
what occurred in Amsin and Akbarpur, it is to be feared 
their work was often perfunctorily and inaccurately done. 
It lay with them to decide (for the purpose of the schedules) 
what constituted sufficient acquiescence in the enhancement 
of rent on the part of those who had to pay it, and they 
appear to have been very easily satisfied. 

1700. Some years ago the question was raised whether 
these schedules should not be altogether omitted from the 
settlement records. Ultimately however, after some corres¬ 
pondence between the Commissioners of this division and that 
of Rae Bareli, it was decided that for particular reasons they 
might be dispensed with in three parganas, Sult4npur, Isauli, 
and Khandansa, but that elsewhere, in deference to Mr. 
Carhegy’s strongly expressed opinion, they J^should be com¬ 
pleted 4 iid included in the records. 
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1701. The Wajib-ul-arz in the Panjab record is only 
<U.) Wajib-ni-ar*. conspicuous by its absence ; its dujecta 
membra lie scattered oyer various other 
papers which have been already mentioned. 


1702. Where the wajib-uI-arz has been retained, one 
has, in accordance with Circular 20 of 1863, been made to 
suffice for an entire mahdl, with the exception of those 
villages in which there are under-proprietary rights. There 
has, indeed, been one deviation from this course, in respect of 
the cases mentioned in para. 1627, the wajib-ul-arz being one 
of the papers separately prepared for each portion of a taluka 
scattered over two or more parganas. • 


1703. The various clauses of the wajib-ul-arz do not 
require separate notice. It need only be pointed out, with 
respect to those that affect cultivators (the sixth, for instance, 
which records customs relating to groves), that while in 
some districts cultivators have been allowed a voice in their 
formation, here they are purely the accounts given by the 
proprietors. In the Panjdb system, indeed, the substitutes 
for the wajib-ul-arz do not profess to be anything else than 
“ ikrar maiikdn,” 


1704. The Rubakar akhir, or final proceeding, the last 
. ^ both systems of record of the mau- 

(16) Bulakar akbir. • a 

zawar senes of papers, reqmre.s no 

comment. 


1705. The total number of mauzawar papers prepared 
was 123,805. 


The Pargana records are—(1) the No. II. state¬ 
ments, (2) the Revision files, (3) the 
“ General statements,” and (4), peculiar 

^ tl Tk-_ * _fj 


1706. 

Parg&nawar records. 

VjrCUCi.£bi. DbibltCUlCii.tiO} ill. 

to the Panjdb system, the “ Misl Riwdj-i-am.” 

1707. A specimen of the No, II. statements is given 

« .T .. . in tbie appendix, and an explanation of 

^ ^ them IS to be found m paras. 1082 to 

1130. They have been separately prepared for each village, 
but have been bound up, as more serviceable in that form, 
in pargana volumes, in which they are so placed that the two 
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pages relating to the same village are brought together iu 
the same opening. Many of these were completed before 
1869, but they were all soon after re-arranged to bring them 
into accordance with the changes that took place in that 
year. To most of them a preface is attached, giving parti¬ 
culars of those changes, and also explaining the system of 
assessment. In connectiou with the recent revision, all that 
was done, as a rule, in the body of these books was to alter the 
figures of the G-overnment demand, a note being recorded 
at the beginning of each, specifying the date of the Govern¬ 
ment orders sanctioning the revisions for the entire pargana, 
and stating that each revision was the subject of a separate 
file. 


(2.) Revision files. 


1 708. The Eevision files still remained unbound when 
the district ceased to be under settle¬ 
ment. Those of one pargana had some 
time before been arranged for binding, but it was foimd 
more convenient to keep them separate until the correction 
of the settlement records was completed. They will, how¬ 
ever, ultimately be bound up in pargana volumes. 


1709. Respecting the General Statement, all that need 
, ^ ^ ^, .be said is that, in accordance with the 

provincial rule, it has been prepared 
mabdlwar, details being given under each mahdl for the 
various villages and parts of villages comprised in it. 


1710. The Misl Riw4j-i-dm contains, as its name denotes, 

_ u record of general customs. It is divi- 

(4.) Misl Eiwaj-i-am. jj-.i* j. x j 

ded into four parts; (1) customs regard¬ 
ing inheritance and succession; (2) customs regarding 
accretion in riverine villages; (3) irrigation from rain-streams, 
ihils common to two or more villages, &,c.; (4) remuneration, 
of village servants. 


Section V. — Miscellaneous. 


Officer*. 

district. 


1711. Annexed is a list of the officers 
who took part in the settlement of the 
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Name of offices* 

SetiUment Oficers, 

1. Mr. P. CamegT, O.LE. 

2. Captain (now Colonel) E.G* 

Clark, OflSciating* 

5. Captain (now Major) G. E. 

Erskine, OfBciating. 

4* Mr. J. Woodburn, C.S., Offi¬ 
ciating. 

5* Mr. M. L. Ferrar, G.S., Offi- 
dating. 

6. Mr. H. H. Butts, Officiating. 

7. Mr. A. F. Millefct, 0.8., Offi¬ 

ciating. 


Extra Assuianl Cammissionersn 

1. MunsW Najaf Ali. 

2. Mr. K. Nicholson. 

3. Munshi Wazir Hnsea Elan. 

4. Munshi Shioprashad. 

5. Munshi Ali Husen Khan- 
€. Munshi Mahomed Hasan. 

7. Munshi Harsukh Rai. 

8. Munshi Inayat-ul-lah. 

'9. Munshi Harprashad. 


Nahe of omcEiu 

Jssuiani Setilemmt (^eer$^ 

1, Captain (now Colontl) Ooae- 
ley. 

I 2. Captain (now Colonel) E. G. 
Clark. 

3. Captain (now Major) G. E. 

Erskine. 

4. Mr. J. Woodbum, C.S. 

5. Mr. (now Major) C. S. Noble. 

6. Mr. MacMahon. 

7. Mr. W. C. Benett, C.S. 

8. Mr. C. Chapman, 

9. Mr, A. P. Millett, C.S. 

10. Mr. C. J. Connell, C.S. 

11. Mr, J. Deas, C.S. 

Sadr Mmsatims. 

1. Munshi Maslahnddin, 

2. Pandit Dayashankar. 

3. Munshi Mohan I^I. 

4. Munshi Hasan Ali. 

5. Munshi Chironji LaL 

6. Munshi Shioprashad. 

7. Babu Judishthir Singh, 

8. Munshi Mahadeoprashad. 

9. Munshi Dhanpat Bai. 

10. Munshi Gayaprashad. 


1712, Of the Settlement Officers, Mr. Carnegy, who, 
after leaving the settlement became Commissioner of the Rae 
Bareli Division, retired last year on pension ; the rest still 
hold various appointeoents under the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


1713. Of subordinate officers, four only served in the 
Settlement Department during the time I was in charge of it, 
V 7 Z., Messrs- Connell and De^ Assishuit Settlement Officers, 
M. Shioprashad, Extra Assistant CJommissioner, and Bdbu 
Judishthir Singh, Sadr Munsarim. 

1714. Mr. Connell is a very able and energetic officer 
and an unusually quick worker, while his services were the 
more valuable in the Settlement Department, as before enter¬ 
ing it he had already taken a deep interest in questions of 
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land-revenue and tenures, and made them a special study. 
Mr Deas also possesses great ability, and is very careful and 
painstaking. To both of these officers, as I have already 
acknowledged in pargana reports, I am greatly indebted for 
their very earnest co-operation in the disposal of the numer¬ 
ous and difficult petitions against over-assessment. 

1715. Munshi Shioprashad served in the department, 
with the exception of the first two years, during the whole of 
the time it existed, and this was but a comparatively small 
portion of a long period passed in the service of Government, 
throughout which he has maintained a high reputation for 
zeal and integrity. Bdbu Judishthir Singh came to this dis¬ 
trict from Bahraich, where be had already gained the com¬ 
mendation of the Settlement Officer for the care and ability 
with which he supervised the preparation of the records and 
of the satisfactory manner in which he performed that duty 
in this district. It is sufficient to say that he was appointed to 
a tahsfldarship in 1875, but that, with a view to his being 
retained in superintendence of record-work, he continued to 
be employed as Sadr Munsarim until the end of the settle¬ 
ment. 

1716. The Demarcation of boundaries commenced in 
EurEition o£ s6tti6J3DiGDt 1860 and terminated in 1861. Settle- 

operations. ment operations commenced in October, 

1862, and continued until the 3Ist October, 1878, when it 
was formally notified that the district ceased to be under 
settlement from that date. 


1717. The total cost of the settlement was Es. 8,77,167. 

This is not only, taken by itself, a very 
large sum, but it is also considerably 
more than the settlement has cost in any other district: so 
that if the figures had to be left to speak 
for themselves, they could hardly appear 

satisfactory. 


Cost. 


Bxpenditure large. 


1718. If, however, the expenditure they represent 
But not cut of proportion requires justification, there are several 
to work done. things which more or less help to fur- 

pish it, some of which have been already alluded to as 
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explaining the quantity or difficulty of various branches of 
■work. First, there is the size of the district; and next, there 
is the number of villages it is divided into—a material fact, 
as it has a direct influence upon the amount of work to be 
done. Then there is further the great subdivision of vil¬ 
lages, and yet again the smallness of fields, while, addiag 
still other complications, are the character of tenures and 
the great number of sharers in many mahdls and sub-settle* 
meats. 

1719. Nor must it be forgotten that some hinds of pa¬ 
pers have been prepared in this district which are not found 
in others, such as the statements mentioned in para. 1595, and 
the misl taqsim, or that work of a special character has had 
to be performed in this district which does not ordinarily 
devolve upon the Settlement Department, such as the sepa¬ 
rate demarcation of nearly 300 villages, and taking up lands 
for railway purposes in many others. The revision of assess¬ 
ment must probably be considered part and parcel of the 
settlement, but allowance should nevertheless be made for 
other work, such as the hearing of snits carried on during 
its progress, but entirely unconnected with it 

1720. Lastly, in estimating the cost of the settlement, 
not only expenditure must be taken into account, but receipts 
also, which in the shape of court-fees, amounted to some 
thousands of rupees. 

1721. It is, however, doubtful how far any jnstiflcation 
And aireadyprononnced of the expenditure is required at all. It 

moderate. falls Under three main heads: (1) mea¬ 

surement, (2) records, and (3) general and judicial. The 
measurement was completed many years ago at a lower rate 
than the provincial average (para. 941). Regarding expen¬ 
diture on records, a general enquiry was made in 1870, not 
only past expenditure being criticised, but a rough estimate 
being also formed of what would subsequently be required. 
The total thus obtained for this district was considered 
moderate, and the amount actually expended was somewhat 
lower, the former having been (Rs. 2,92,509, the latter 
Rs. 2,66,527. There remains only the third head, which, 
consisting principally of the salary of office and of fixed 
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establishment, in each case dependent on the previous sanc¬ 
tion of Government, it is beyond my provioce to discuss. 

1722- The cost of the settlement, as shown in the 
second statement in the appendix, is about 53 per cent, of the 
revised demand for one year. The increase of that demand 
upon the one it superseded was Rs. 4,02,508, so that the cost 
of the settlement, Rs. 8,77,168, heavy as it may seem, was 
covered by the increase in a little more than two years. 

1723. This completes my account of the settlement of 
_ , . the district. Thouarh it may be long, it 

Conclusion. . . t ..i • i ..i . 

IS not more so, 1 think, than is consist¬ 
ent with the proper explanation of the numerous subjects 
that have had to be considered. In some nstances indeed, 
instead of confining myself to a simple description of the 
procedure followed, I have pointed out what appear to me to 
be defects in it; but I trust it will be obvious that this is the 
result, not of any unnecessary criticism on my part, but of the 
necessity under which I lay, of showing as clearly as possi¬ 
ble everything that interfered with the working of the assess¬ 
ment (and this will be found to include with all the defects 
adverted to) in connection with the revision of assessment in 
which I was principally engaged during the time that I was in 
charge of the settlement. 

A. F. MILLETT, 
Officiating Settlement Officer. 
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No, III.—Census returns showing 



HaweliOudh 

Kangala 


PacbJiiniratli 

Khandaiisa 

Akbarpui 

Majhora 


Surharpur 


I^iimder of houses. 


Detail o£ castes and 
occupation* 



180 193 
622 503 
128 128 
372 399 
266 
215 279 
392 620 
235 238 


25672825 


Fargmas transferred to 
Sultmfur 

Aldemau 

Sultanpur 


475 508 

I 

I 460 460 


Total ... 10341067 


Gbind Total ... 36013892 















AFFmDtX. 


U 


creed, occupaiimf eex^ and pcfpulaium. 


POPULATION. 


HiKDira. 


Agrwdimn9U» 


Nm-mgriedimritU, 


Adalta. 

ICbore, | 

Total. 

Adults. 

Minors. 

3 

if 

3 

% 

3 

3 

iS 

Male. 

1 

1 

1 

O 1 

S 

'3 

i 1 

1 

1 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

i 

15 

16 

17 

17,181 

17,622 

10,225 

Am 

53,387 

^,705 

18,606 

94I8 

7431 

57475 

1414^ 

18,865 

18,864 

10,126 

8,4X4 

65,769 

8,472 


5421 

4.433 


34,637 

12,556 

1^484 

7,559 

5,990 

38,589 

4,923 

6,657 

3496 

2,«t7 

164^ 

55,062 

50,2i9 

50.839 


2%984 

158429 

124^ 

14,917 

a,m 

7,979 

4^024 

2^53 

1^3 

1^656 

9,291 

7,738 

•49,888 



3476 

8,348 

20,476 

70,863 

25,082 

25,552 

16,710 

14,127 

82,471 


114^’ 

1 

7474 

6,m 

37,133 

119,669 

15,308 

14,942 

10,071 

7,827 

48,148 

6,717 

7,689 

1 

4jB»: 

3414 

23,021 

n,im 

12,482 

12,627 

8,120 

7,182 

40,361 

^785 

7,409 

1 

44^ 

8,783 

22,366 

62427 

2^727 

22,254 

15,856 

18A05 

73,942 

9,091 

m 

i,7SS 

5,633 

31442 

16^581 

17,367 

15,749 

11,041 

9^76 

53,433 

6,840 

SMT 

4^87 

3,6^ 

20,601 

74434 

28,620 

27,589 

130,056 

1,07,953 

6544ir 

1 

94,606 

1,00489 

57447! 

48,471 


955,030 

36,472 

34,328 

i 

i 

22,875; 

18,427 

112,102 

12,682 

13446 

8461 


41,49a 

15^507 

81,750 

32,269 

19,169 

15,^ 

98,451 

13464 

15,436 


7498 

45,958 

144409 

9,178 

9,678 

5,426’ 


28,686 

6492 

7,474 

1^^ 

3,411 

21,227 

49413 

77,400 

76,275 

47,470 

38,094 

239439 

324S6 

86,125 

21,691 

1743c 

■ 

) 347,829 

285,920 

2^83,864 

177,526 

i 


89^56 

127,444 

1,36,314 

79,338 

t 

■ 


J 1,802,859 


285,920 

















































APPENDIX. 


No. III .— Census returns showing creed^ 



POPU 


Musa 


District, Fyzabad. 
Haweli Oudh 
Mangalsi 
Axnsin 

Pachliimratli 

Kliajidansa 

Akbarpur 

Majbora 

Tanda 

Birbar 

SurbarpTir 


Parganas transferred 
to Sultan^ur 


Aldemau 

Sultanpur 

Isauli 


10S4 1067 


8601 3892 


Agricuiturists. 

1 

Adults. 1 

j Minors, 

Total, 

Male. 

Female, 

vS 

CQ 

Girls. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



15,369 17,885 10,658 

































APFl^fDrX. 


7a 


occupaiiofij seXy and popidaiim —(ooniinQed.) 


L&TION* 


LMASS. 



18,782 

20,547 

12,819 

52,729 

17,2181 

27,745 

15,327 

13,886 

25,062! 


56.634 

60,405 

39,595 

163,611 

51,591 

89,031 

49,273 

44,104 

82,415 

56,360 


18,266 16,6901 11,609 9,795 56,360 


21,854 22,950 13,554 11,530 69,8881,08,790 219,814 2,20,801 137,908 114,496 693,019 
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APPENDIX. 


iVb. III.—Census returns showing creed^ 


Name of pargana. 

Number 

of 

mauzas> 

Detail of castes 
and occupation. 

POPU 

Total. 

Non-agriculturists, 

Original demar¬ 
cation. 

Settlement. 

Adults. 

Minors. 

s 

1 

Female. 

po 

1 

b 

1 

2 

8 

34 

35 

36 

37 

88 

District Fymbad. 

Haweli Oudh 
Mangalsi 

Amain 

Pachhimratb.... 
Kbandanaa ... 
Akbarpur 
Majliora 

Tanda 

Birhar 

Surharpur 

Parganas trans¬ 
ferred to Sul~ 
tanpur, 

Aldemau 

Sultanpur 

Isauli 

184 

114 

180 

502 

126 

372 

245 

216 

392 

235 

185 

114 

193 

503 

128 

399 

266 

279 

620 

238 

• •• 

• •• 

29,189 

9,690 

6,066 

13,721 

6,562 

14,341 

r,S4o 

10,300 

10,736 

8,525 

2t.562 
11,612 
6.833 
16,394 
7,890 
16,276 
8,270 
11,188 
12,184 
8 936 

1 

1 

75,943 

82,450 

20,166 

47,249 

22,198 

47,124 

25,079 

34,039 

37,488 

29,065 

2567 

2825 

1 ••• 

1 


1,23,139 

71,201 



476 

460 

99 

508 

460 

99 

i 

European 

Native Christians, 
Prisoners with 
the Jail em¬ 
ployes. 

••• 

It,237 
15,172 
7,091 

14,847 

17,026 

8,711 

**• 

9,552 

9,880 

4,739 

••a 

7,786 
8 808 
3,959 

••• 

46,422 

50,386 

24,500 

1034 

1067 

••• 


40,584 

24,171 

20,353 

1,21,308 

3601 

i 

3892 

1 

1,52,960 

163,723 

95,372 

80,054 

4,92,109 















































APPEKDIX, 


9A 


occupation, scj", and population —(concluded.) 


LATIOXS. 

AVi'.UAGE UK J»UU LS> 1 

PKU j 



Total. 





i 

i 









1 








.X 




Total. 





> 











Adults. 1 

1 Minora. 




$ 








a 

*a 



cj 








g> 

; *eS 

as 

m 

*3 1 

« 1 
s 


a 



3 


Ti 

O 

1 

s 

CO 



39 j 

40 

1 41 

1 42 1 

1 

44 

1 

45 ! 

46 

47 

47,366 

43,344 

i 

22,938 

j 

18,929 

1,32,577 

5 

2,044 

i.sioi 

1 

29,420 

32,155 

1 17.021! 

; 14,253 

1^2,8.55 

6 

8UO 

1 


18 924 

19.052 

1 11,773; 

1 9,412 

59,763 

0 

6ur 

949 


6.5 56,5 

69,123 

; 41.53U 

34,642 

2,10,j<00, 

6 1 

604 

l,o7o> 

a3,239 

25,108 

1 13,89.5 

11.547 

73,789 

6 

631 

1,3 JS 

42.277 

43,‘'2o 

i 27,008' 

23,190 

1,30,1.55 

! 6 ' 

518 

1,047 


22,9711 

1 23,597 

1 15,.6o7| 

12,277 

74,352 

5 

570: 

978 

1 

1 

23 814 

' 25.<>69 

; 15,016' 

13,644 

78,143 

5 1 

63h 

l.UiO 

35.901 

37 240 

1,2.S5I2' 

21,244 

1,19,9U3 

0 

543 

975' 

26,791 

25,620 

17.049 

15,359 

85,425: 

6 

593 

1,095 


3,30,274 

3,43.946 

2,09,109 

1,74,497 

10,63,820 

6 

630 

1,119 

i 


3,013 

155 

101 

138 

1 

1,407 





20 

9 

9 

3 

41, 





1,194 

49 

17 

... 

1,260| 

I 




3,38,501 

3,44,153 

■ 2,09,230 

1,74,638 

10,66,528 





52,141 

50.708 

i 

33,497 

27,019 

1,63,365 

5 

522 

1.051' 

i 

48,955 

5ljo6 

30,396 

24,707 

' 1,55,764 

0 

6ul 

1 074 


16,879 

19,113 

10,554 

8,749 

55,300 

6 

1 630 

l,i / 


1,17,975 

1,21,532 

74,447 

60,475 

8,74,429 

5 

1 ** 

572 

1,076 


4,50,470 

4,65,685 

j 

2,S3,CS3 

2,35,113 

14,40,957 

5 ! 

014' 

1,103 

i 


10a 


appendix. 


No. IIIA—T)etail of casks 



■p ^ i ^ 

'e C fa 

iS pq pq pq pq 


7 ' 8 


10 11 


HaweUOuah, 13,313 13.516 3.246 ... 16,326 220 1,580 173^ 15 ... 

MaBgalsi ... 10,347 12.384 1,082 ... 9.616 81 1,124 33 29 .. 


),616 7,447 547 ••• 5,829 


94 573 ... 4 12 


Paohhur^ritt... 38,682 | 20,190 2,970 55 32,779 704 2,892 170 ... 

Khandanaa ... 14,572 9.554 082... 11,678 121 1,000 3 ... ... 

Aktarpur ... 13.891 9,489 1,796 ... 10,127 99 1 1,415 ... 4 ... 

Majbora ... 13,838 7,278 829 ... 7,575 292 849 13 30 ... 

Taada 5,797 5.058 1,231 ... 8,807 75 945 7 101 ... | 

Bh-ba. . 17 007 7,854 1.087 ... 17,884 747 1,104 5 41 82 


1,796 ... I 10,127 99 1,415 


Birhar 


Surliarpur 13,132 


Total,.. 150,195 


8,194 472 11,312 176 258 . 

-- - - -- ' 

100,964 14,542 65 126,993 2,635 11,740 234 384 94 


Aldemau ... 28.054 19,630 1,861 69 15,194 765 729 14 


Sultanpur 


29,669 17,581 1,601 20,166 360 1,859 2 8/ 13 


laauli 8,991 6,893 


773 — 1 10,352 156 637 ... 30 


Total... 66,714 44,104 4,235 69^ 45,712 1,211 3,225 16 

GEAi-BTorax, 216.9o7 145,068 12,777 124 172.705 3.846 14,065 250 501 107 



APPENDIX. 


llA 


























J2a Appendix. 


No. IllA.—Detail of castes 


Name 

of pargana. 

'd 

'a -c: 

T bather. 

B 

NCS 

t-a *-s 

Clmmar. 

‘S 

— 

Dhobi. 

\ei 

d 

rd 

Cl 

xett 


BE 

m 

28 2S 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Haweli Oudh, 

2,461 ... 

767 

7 .. 

13,113 

994 

2,379 

1,608 

338 

84 

Mangalsi 

1,981 ... 

49 

. 

9,050 

145 

1,805 

1,100 

129 

... 

Am sin ••• 

985 ... 

34 

78.. 

9,692 

94 

005 

757 

117 

... 

Pachhimraih, 

3,259 .. 

4 

1,226 .• 

21,975 

367 

3,306 

2,481 

763 

167 

Xhandansa 

1,128 .. 

. 312 

• 

8,008 

77 

1,435 

802 

143 

... 

Akbarpur 


3 65 

79.. 

. 26,760 

353 

2,396 

2,027 

366 

36 

Majhora 

975 

. ... 

... 

. 14,872 

90 

1,329 

1,035 

178 

5 

Tanda 

972. 

. 100 

4 ., 

.. 14,099 

279 

1,318 

1,321 

189 

58 

Birhar 

1,^99 . 



24,921 

112 

1,633 

1,730 

272 

187 

Surbarpur 

951 . 

.. 319 

77 

15,21t 

) 89 

' 1,317 

992 


■ 

Total... 

1.634 

a 2,046 

1,471. 

. 1,57,72; 

5 2,60C 

) 17,823 

1 13,85C 



Aldemau ... 

2,463 , 

10 

29. 

. 32,41( 

1 29£ 

i 3,815 

i 2,265 

35( 

3 

Sultanpur ... 

1,984 

... 17 

168 

8 25,14i 

[) 23( 

) 2,69S 

5 1,88< 

) 9: 

1 10 

laauli 

1,024 

... C7 

... 

5,84 

9, 1- 

i 96! 

); 641 

16 

5 52 

Total... 

, 5,461 

94 

197 

8 63,39 

9 531 

P 6,471 

9 4,80i 

0 61 

65 

Grand Totai 

.,21,495 

3 2,140 

i 

1,668] 

1 8 2,^21,12 

2 3,13 

9.24,30! 

2 18,65 


594 
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in iJa Fysdbad district —(continued.) 


c 

G8 

DC 

sJ 

c 

S 

.«3 

a 

m 

iS 

<«BS 

*3 

Ui 

Khntri. 

Khatik. 

■i 

w 

Kiirnii. 

*5 i 

S ! 
ss I 
£4 ' 

’c* 

as 

t4 

*s 

x: 

X 

6 

.3 

‘55 

s 

z> 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 ] 

1 43 

44 

45 1 

: 46 

47 

4S 



97 

027 

1,496 

687 

615 

3,144 

6,242 

1,429 

23 

142 

1,927 

*•* 

... 

14 

370 

1,021 

13 

20 

^ 1,718 

4,072 

^ 971 

6 

€33 

1 

831 

... 

... 

166 

202 

700 

185 

51 

2,148 

i 4^15 

j 

941 

17 

291 

1,031 



219 

740 

2,355 

393 

532 

4,796 

1 

8,399^ 

^ 2,443 

835 

i 1,395 

3,356 


... 

i *** 

338 

984 

«*« 


1,487 

3,289^ 

182 


629 

1.038 

«•« 

153 

18 

590 

1,607 

138 

1 

213 

4,617 

16,644 

2,670 

1 ^ 

261 

1,610 

... 

*•« 

... 

242 

299 

12 

107 

3,859 

! 4,958^ 

927 


1 454 

1,123 

«»• 

1 

i 

22 

324 

946 

478 

496 

3,464 

12 OcJ 

1,240 

IIV« 

i 50 

893 


... 

... 

390 

1,807 

14 

101 

5.479 

5,309 

V17 

rufm 

951 

1,480 


... 

13 

264 

1,53{ 

68 

17 

5,691 

2 569 

413 

1 

ca 

141 

1,912 

W 

153 

549 



1,988 

2,176 

36,003 

66,603 

1 

12 933 

i 

967 

4,955 

15,201 


... 

31 

413 

2,357 

n 

345 

4,555 

9,065 

4,460 

10 

2S7 

j 2,S56 


... 

298 

780 

2,825 


147 

3,757 

7,423 

1,340 

5 

329 

2,921 

Ifji 

L ... 


138 

647 

33 

282 

1,028 

1,639 

36S 

in 

221 

775 

m 

r 

331 

1,S3S 

5,829 

i S4 

774 

9,340 

18,127 

6,663 

1 

r 156 

1 

507 

6,552 

16^ 

t 15S 

SS( 

) 5,718 

18,96C 

1 2,072 


45,343 

1 1 

Sl,130| 10,001^ 1,123 

1 . 1 

. 3,792^21,753 
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APPENDIX. 


No. IIIA.^Detail of castes 


Name 
of pargana. 


Haweli Oudb, 
Mangalsi 


PacTahimratli 
Kbandansa.. 
Akbarpur .. 



54 

1 583 

790 

3,578 

6,307 

12 1,227 

1,950 

557 

^ 697 

252 

2,999 

4,061 

141 S21 

783 

5 

252 

147 

2,260 

2,231 

319 370 

225; 

284 

1,738 

! 463 

8,673 

7,323 

698 622 

375 


446 

32,.006 

70 

17 

1,098 

1,409 

2,440. 

238 

l,708i 

2,586 

1,701 

1,148 

77 

51 

209 

46 

1,008 

48 

812 

2,315 

3,534 

1,836 

174 

361 

4,582 

2,238 

1,260 

119 

133 

344 


B 

Surliarpur 

Total... ImoQRl 7.85SI 2.875127.88413,0.8201 1.896! 5.712114.4G71 1.962 


S9 5 
179 1,340 
481 1,089 


302 949 2,995 491 


10,996 

1,741 

7,858 




2,456 

62 

1,618 

1,546 

47 

1,558 

488 

»*« 

■ 72 


199 

10,598 

1,846 

179 

6,395 

4,094 

150 

1,012 

1,844 



Gkakd Total,] 15 4861 1,840111^06] 3,403] 44,889 38,604 2,198 6,661117,462 2,463 






























Palbdn. 


15a 



J j Sikiilgar. 
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APPENDIX. 


iVb. lIIA,'^Detail of castes in the Fyzabad fconclucled)* 


Name 
of i>ai*gana. 


Haweli Oudh, I 2S2f 5 


^ rS'.s s ..4 kJ: % 

^ ISiGp *o*,S 'So P 


9 80 81 S2 88 84 85 


24 ... 848! ... 


Mangalsi ... 


Pachliimrath 
Khandansa.. 
Akbarpux •• 




181 

73 

90 

... 

694 

27 


281 ... 

5 34 ... 

I 

172 709 

I 

143 112 ... 

14 483 ... 

7 25 ... 

. 331 

Birliar . 266 80 *•* ... 35 167 •». 

Surharpur .. 444 275 . ... 16 ... 124 ... 

Total... 282 3,503 1,188 98 63 1,691 667 2,002 331 OCol 2 , 182 ! 198 


Aldemaa 


345 41 


Sultanpur ... | 183 624 208 ^ 

79 120 ...llO 


10 294 4 484 


Gbakd Total 


RemabkSj 
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APPENDIX. 


iVb. V.—General statement^ expla 


Name of paxgana. 

No, of 

mahals and of 
their compo- 
nent parts. 

es 

a> 

u 

oi 

o 


Non-assessalle 


Number of mahals. 

Number of component 
parts. 

Barren, 

Groves less than 10 per 
cent. 

Hevenue-free. 

Total. 

1 


2 

D 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 i 









f 








EYZABAD 

Haweli Ouclli 

... 

57 

240 

81,198 

15,626 

4,818 

4,802 

25,246/ 

Mangalsi 

««f 

40 

145 

74,481 

14,993 

4,989 

425 

20,407 

Am^in 

... 

26 

216 

63,151 

10,964 

2,949 

599 

14,512 

PachhinirSth 

... 

115* 

680 

2,23,644 

88,593 

14,099 

979 

53,671 

Kbandausa 

... 

IOC 

123 

74,819 

13,070 

6,318 


18,388 

Akbarpur 

... 

56 

478 

1,68,188 

55,106 

4,736 

1,038 

60,880 

^ajbaura 

... 

47 

625 

82,589 

16,761 

8,212 

751 

20,724 

Tanda 

... 

60 

304 

79,274 

18,441 

3,980 

588 

23,012 

Birhar 


22 

928 

1,41.379 

31,839 

5,567 

t*« 

37,406 

Surharpar 


38 

468 

92,256 

25 306 

2,523 

158 

27,987 

Total 

... 

567 

5,107 

10,80.979 

2,41,202 

51,691 

9,340 

8,02,233 






TBANSS'EERBD TO THE 

Aldeman 

... 

118 

951 

1,97,587 

64,273 

5,669 

619 

70,561 

Sultanpur 


103 

584 

1,65,809 

30,762 

10,584 


41,346 

isauli 

... 

51 

121 

55,539 

9,576 

4,433 

6 

14,009 

Total 

»•« 

272 

1 1,656 

1 4,18,935 

1,014,611 

20,686 

61S 

1,25,916 

Ghand Total 


83£ 

1 6763 

; 14,99,914 

3,45,81? 

72,37^ 

9,95t 

4,28,149 
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nafdry of th€ revited aaeument. 




Cm.XTT4T10H. 


Irrijfoted 

J5 

Ponds. 

1 

n 

12 



16,636 45,0ir 55,952 

17 248 46,492 54 074 

16,868 39,878 48 639 

42,856 1,26,128 1,69,973 

11,073, 41,995 56,431 
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APPENDIX, 


No. V .— General statement, explanatory 


Name of pargana. 


Namb&r of 


Detail of 

Plough. 

Cattle. 

d 

c8 

tn 

'S 

o 

P4 

jT 

o> 

3 

"Wells. 

u 

CQ 

Other cultivation of pro¬ 
prietors. 

1 

19 

20 

21 

22 1 

23 

24 






EYZABAD DIS 

Haweli Oudh 

9,046 

41,342 


3,777 

12,868 

... 

Mangalsi 

10,196 

44,097 

1,912 


15,464 


Amsin 

8,152 

35,420 

1,481 


16,647 

••• 

Pachliimratb 

26,664 

1,25,972 

7,202 

9,410 

44,460 


Khandansa ••• 

9,22o 

38,541 

2,363 

2,892 

13,958 


Akbarpur 

14,170 

67,724 

3,798 

2,997 

12,135 

»•« 

Majhaura 

9,326 

35,511 

2,686 

2.378 

18,735 

••• 

Tanda 

7,778 

33,976 



8,194 


Birliar 

12,595 

66,013 

3,192 

2,971 

22,851 

tat 

Surharpur 

7,988 

35,497 

2.062 

1,669 

11,696 

... 

Total 

1,15,140 

51,4.093 

28;547 

81,004 






TRANSFERRED TO THE SUL 

Aldemau 

19,494 

86,185 

4,851 


31,546 

... 

Bultanpur 

18,419 

85,158 

5,212 

5,637 

31,276 

•M 

IsauU ••• 

6,938 

30,111 

1,34C 

1,737 

8,96S 

... 

Total 








44,851 

2,01,434 

14,408 

11,43£ 

71,789 

... 

GitAND Total 

1,59,993 

7,15,627 

39,95C 

42,442 

2,48,797 

... 
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APPENDIX. 


J\?b. V .— General statement, explanatory 


Name of pargana. 

The net revised 
demand. 

Variation. 

Increase, j 

Decrease* 

Number of 
nmnzas. 

Amount. 

Number of 
manza. 

Amount. 

1 

38 


40 

41 

42 





■ 




FYEABAD DIS 



Rs. 

a. 

P 


Rs. a. 

P 

1 


Ks. a. 

P* 

Hawaii Oudh 


a 97,504 11 

9 

a 156 

a 24,267 7 

9 

a 25 a 

1,435 15 

0 



6 92,671 

0 

0 

6 145 

6 19,931 13 

0 

6 36 

6 

2,034 0 

0 

Mangalsi 


a 1,05 692 

2 

0 

a 97 

a 19,708 4 

0 

a 16 

a 

1,847 6 

6 


h 94,470 

0 

0 

5 76 

6 11,612 3 

6 

6 38 

6 

4,973 8 

0 

Amsiu 


a 78,Q4S 

4 

0 

a 174 

a 27,747 13 

6 


a 

152 9 

0 



b 73,633 

0 

0 

6 173 

b 28,407 7 

6 

65 

b 

222 7 

0 

Pachhimrath 


a 2,62,200 

9 

10 

a 450 

a 68,684 9 

6 

a 50 

a 

3,480 12 

0 



h 2,42 408 

0 

0 

b 414 

b 61,691 11 

8 

6 86 

6 

6,280 8 

0 

Khandansa 

— 

a 86,437 

10 

6 

a 123 

a 36,124 10 

6 

a 5 

(t 

472 0 

0 



6 83,649 

0 

0 

1 121 

6 30,396 4 

0 

b 7 

6 

632 4 

0 

Akbarpuc 


a 1,74,970 

3 

0 

a 349 

a 57,106 7 

6 

a 21 

a 

362 7 

0 



h 1,66,926 

0 

0 

b 343 

b 49.127 4 

6 

4 27 

b 

428 7 

0 

Majhaura 

#«• 

a 97,912 15 

10 

a 215 

a 28,437 5 

10 

a 28 

a 

1,273 1 

0 



6 89,136 

0 

0 

6 211 

b 19,860 5 

• 0 

16 32 6 

1,473 0 

0 

Tanda 


(Jit 84,633 

6 

0 

a 182 

a 25.663 1 

0 

ia 31 a 

1,373 11 

0 



b 81,986 

0 

0 

h 184 

b 23,257 12 

0 

'6 29 6 

1 615 12 

0 

Brihar 


a, 1,49,466 

4 

84 

cb 382 

a 67,563 4 

84 

\a lOki 

1,649 0 

0 



b 1,44,453 

0 

0 

h 382 

4 52,679 0 

0 

4 10 4 

1,678 0 

0 

Surharpur 


a 98,940 

9 

0 

a 224 

a 32,839 3 

0 

a 10 

a 

890 6 

0 



b 94,330 

0 

0 

h 221 

4 28,249 4 

0 

4 13 

h 

411 0 

0 

Total 


al2,35,801 

12 

74 

a 2,352 

a 3,78,141 3 

3*4 

a20’0 

a 

12,437 3 

6 



611,60,462 

0 

0 

62,269 

43,10,113 1 

2 

4283 

b 

19,748 14 

01 







TRANSEEKRED TO THE SUL 

Aldeman 


a 2,22,875 

0 

0 

a 446 

a 86,825 15 

0 

a 27 

a 

1,793 11 

0 



b 2,02,445 

0 

0 

6 425 

4 66,452 7 

6 

4 48 

b 

1,850 3 

6 

Sultanpnr 

• • • 

a 1,91,613 

6 

1 

a 417 

a 53,964 15 10 

a 43 

a 

6,744 8 

0 



b 1,82,180 

0 

0 

6 397 

6 41,592 7 

9 

6 63 

b 

3,805 6 

0 

Isauli 

••• 

a 72,073 

0 

0 

a 88 

a 17.019 14 

6 

a 11 

a 

1.164 5 

0 



b 56,972 

0 

0 

b 80 

6 11,369 13 

6 

6 19 

6 

1,605 4 

0 

Total 


a 4,86,561 

6 

1 

‘ *0 951 

rt 1,67,810 13 

4 

a IS 

a 

9,702 8 

0 



4,50,697 

0 

0 

1 0 902'6 1,19,404 12 

9 

413C 

b 

7,260 13 

6 

Graud Total 


al7,22.363 

2 

8 | 

a 3,303 

1^ 5,35,952 0 


a281 

a 

22,139 11 

6 



&16,11,059 

0 

0 

6 3,171 

4 4,29,517 13 11 

64K 

\b 

27.009 11 

6 


Notes.— The figures prefixed with letter a in columns 3S to 46 show the results 
In columns 47 to 52; a single rate is shown ior each class o£ laud; there being 
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appendis:, 


I\o. Va.—Statement showing 


Kame of 
lijirgana. 

Jama originally ijvojposcd. 

J ama 

Busdi. 

Full, 

1273 fasli. 

1274 fasli. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 





FYZ A 

Haweli OuJh *•* 

99,940 0 0 

99,940 0 0 

76,539 3 0 

76,541 3 0 

Mangalsi 

1,03,030 0 0 

1,08,330 0 0 

90,026 4 3 

90,028 4 3 

Amsin 

79,995 0 0 

79,995 0 0 

51,707 15 6 

51,707 15 6 

PacbliimratTi ... 

2,68,755 14 0 

2,68,755 14 0 

2,01,920 12 4 

2,01,920 12 4 

Kbandarjsa 

73,240 0 0 

88,600 0 0 

52,054 0 0 

62,054 0 0 

Akbarpur 

1,74,201 12 0 

1,79,351 12 0 

1,25,632 12 6 

1,30,334 14 6 

Majhora. 

99,095 12 lU 

1,00,360 12 10 

75,454 11 0 

87,610 8 0 

Tauda 

86,750 0 0 

80,750 0 0 

61,851 0 0 

76,110 0 0 

Birhar 

1,53,205 0 0 

1,53,205 0 0 

95,891 10 0 

1,52,290 1 0 

Surharpur 

1.01,415 0 0 

1,01,415 0 0 

68,152 12 0 

1,01,407 0 0 

Total 

12,44,928 6 10 

12,06,703 6 10 

8,99,231 0 7 

10,19,904 10 7 




PARCfANAHS TRANSFER 

Aldemaa 

2,03,182 0 0 

2,28,447 0 0 

1,97,594 11 0 

2,02,142 7 0 

Siiltapur 

1,96,404 3 7 

1,96,404 3 7 

1,48,002 14 3 

1,48,002 14 8 

Isauli 

73,875 0 0 

73,875 0 0 

67,622 6 6 

67,622 6 6 

Total 

4,73,461 8 7 

4,98,726 3 7 

4,03,219 15 9 

4,07,767 11 9 

Grand Total, 

17,18,389 10 5 

; 17,65,429 10 5 

13,02,451 0 4 

14,27,672 6 4 
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progressive jamas, 

nms propomd^ 


1275 faaii. 1276 fasli. 1277 faslL 1278 fasIL 1279 fasli. 


6 


Ks, 

BAB. 

76^41 

90,028 

78,964 

2,01,920 

52,054 

1,72,709 

92,960 

86,750 

1,53,205 

1,01,407 



11,06,540 4 7 11,06,540 4 7 11,97,660 0 0 12,29,092 2 10 12,28,647 14 1 0 


BED TO SULTAN? 
2,02,142 7 


1,48,002 14 
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APPENDIX, 


No, Va ,— Statement shoiving 


!Name of 
pargana. 

Jama now 

1230 fasli. 

1281 fasli. 

1282 fasli. 

1283 £asU. 


11 

12 

13 

14 


Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 





PTZABAD— 

Haweli Oudli... 

97,907 12 0 

97,757 12 0 

97,227 0 0 

93,340 0 0 

Mangalsi 

1,07,559 12 0 

1,05,849 4 0 

1,03,568 12 0 

95,627 8 0 

Amsin 

78,479 0 0 

78,091 8 0 

77,090 12 0 


Pachhimr^th ... 

2,62,609 12 3 

2,61,859 12 3 

2,58,407 14 3 

2,43,406 12 6 

KksjidSinBB. ... 

72,700 0 0 




Akbarpar ••• 

1,71,559 2 0 

1,70,587 8 0 

1,69,447 2 0 

1,69,447 2 01 

Majhaura 

95,320 6 10 

94,656 7 10 

93,794 14 10 

89,819 8 10 

T^da ... 

86,750 0 0 



86,750 0 0 

Birhar 

1,53,205 0 0 

1,53,205 0 0 

1,53,205 0 0 

1,63,205 0 0 

Surharpiir 

1,00,899 12 0 


95,376 14 0 

95,376 14 0 

Total 

12,26,990 9 1 

12,22,344 4 1 

12,07,568 5 1 

11,76,763 9 4 




1 

PARGANAS TRANSFERRED 

Aldemau 

2,01,986 5 0 

2,01,652 9 0 

2,01,242 15 0 

1,91,732 1 0 

SultanpuT 

1,93,826 6 3 

1,93,207 0 3 

1,90,871 1 8 

1,90,371 1 

Isauli ... 

73,875 0 (T 

73,876 0 0 

. 73,376 2 0 

73,375 2 0 

Total 

4,69,687 11 8 

4,68,734 9 3 

4,64,989 2 3 

4,66,478 4 8 

Gbakd Total, 

16,96,678 4 4 

16,91,078 13 4 

16,72,667 7 4 

16,82,241 13 7 
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prcffreutre /amaa—^eontinned). 

jpropoKd—(continued^. 
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APPE35BIX. 


No. Va.—Statement showing progresswe jamas —(concluded). 



Jama now proposed 

—(concluded.) 


Name of 
pargana. 

1289 fasli. 

1290 fasli. 

1291 fasU. 

1292 fasli. 


20 

21 

22 

23 


Rs. a p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


FYZABAD- (concluded). 


Haweli Oiidh... 

94,883 0 0 

94,883 0 0 

94,883 0 0 

94,883 0 0 

Mangalsi ... 

96,831 8 0 

96,831 8 0 

96,831 8 0 

96,831 8 0 

Amsin 

75,258 9 0 

75,258 9 0 

75,340 9 0 

75,m 15 0 

Pachhimrath ... 

2,48,025 1 6 

2,48,025 1 6 

2,48,373 9 6 

2,48,460 9 6 

Khandansa ... 

28,563 0 0 

82,563 0 0 

82,563 0 0 

82,563 0 0 

Akharpur ••• 

1,71,013 7 0 

1,71,013 7 0 

1,71,013 7 0 

1,71,105 11 0 

Majhaura ... 

91,343 15 6 

91,343 15 6 

91,364 7 6 

91,364 7 6 

Tanda 

84,031 0 0 

84,031 0 0 

84,031 0 0 

84,081 0 0 

Birhar ... 

1,48,069 10 0 

1,48,069 10 0 

1,48,069 10 0 

1,48,069 10 0 

Surharpur 

96,417 14 0 

96,417 14 0 

96,545 14 0 

96,690 14 0 

Total ... 

11,88,437 1 C 

1 11,88,437 1 0 

11,89,016 1 C 

11,89,478 11 0 


PAKGAISAS TRANSPEERED TO SULTANPUR-(cowc/w<^cc?). 


Aldemau ... 

2,07,379 5 0 

2,07,425 13 0 

2,07,425 13 0 

2,07,506 13 0 

Sultanpur 

1,86,611 9 5 

1,86,611 9 6 

1,86,736 9 6 

1,86,736 9 6 

Isauli 

67,620 2 0 

67,620 2 0 

67,020 2 0 

67,620 2 0 

Total 

4,61,611 0 5 

4,61,657 8 6 

4,61,782 8 5 

4,61,863 8 6 

Gbanx) ToiA-n, 

16,50,048 1 5 

16,50,094 9 5 

16,50,798 9 6 

16,61,342 3 6 


ATo^e—Details of land revenue and cesses are omitted in this statement, as it is 
already long without them. 
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No, Vb,—General dafement ejrplanatory of the reeis^ msesen^t^ 
aeeordmg to the original aese^ament cirelii. 


Nwnbir ' 
0 / mahaU 
I and of I 
i^€ir com- 




4S,93S 
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APPENDIX 


No, Vh.—General statement explanatory of the revised assessment, 
according to the original assessment circles —(contiiraed). 




Number 
of mahals 
and of 
their com- 


1 

Non-assessable* 




ponent 
par is. 






Name of pargana. 

oS 

*0 

'S 

f 

o 

Oi 

a 



\ ^ 
rH 

§ 




*§ 

a 

*o 


e3 


5 

to • 

CO 

d 

Q> 

* 



o 

<D 


Cl> 

s’ 

•“I a> 

i 



B 

|2i 

’a 

a g 
!zi 

1 

Ut 

u 

m 

0 

A 

05 

fit 

> 

(U 

oz 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

Majhaura 

I 



46,888 

9,938 

1,896 

200 

12,034 

( 

I 

• •• 

... 

42,929 

8,383 

2,405 

729 

11,517 

Tanda j 

JI 


... 

12,909 

4,414 

610 


5,024 

Manjha now assessed, 

M. 

... 

... 

2,913 

1,041 

... 

••• 

1,041 



1 


58,751 

13,838 




Birhar .«» 

T 

... 


46,105 

9,595 

2,517 


1 

12,112 

( 


... 

»«• 

4,133 

1,327 

... 


1,327 

Manjha Kbamhain and J 
Arazi Bewara. j 

II 

••f 

••• 

60,686 

12,401 

2,429 

mM 

14,830 

( 

III 


... 

32,076 1 

8,541 

592 


’ 9*,133. 





143,000 

31,864 

6,538 

H 

37,402 

( 

I 



29,841 

7,649 

1,050 



Surharpur ...< 

II 

... 

«•« 

26,255 

8,092 

571 

168 


( 

III 

... 

»9« 

39,423 

16,167 

659 

... 






94,519 

31,808 

2,280 

158 

34,246^ 
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No, Vb ,— Gemral $iaUmmt explanatory of the remeed mmemenij 
ttccording to the original miessment circlee —(contmaed)* 


Name of pargana. 


1 Number 
of metkui$ 
and of 
their corn* 
poment 
parU , 


Nm-auiumUe, 
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APPENDIX 


No. Vb .— General statement e.vplanatory of the revised assess 


ASSESSABLE. 


Name of pargana. 

Number of circle. 

Culturable. 

Groves over-10 per 
cent. 

Cultivation. 

Total assessable. 

Irrigated by 

"g 

,bp 

.U 

D 

1 

1 . 

'ca o 
•S'-iS 

Eh 


03 

a 

o 

P-i 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Haweli Oudh ' | 

Mangnlsi 

Amsin | 

PachMmrath ... | 

Ehandaiisa .•« 

Akbarpur ••• | 

Majhauxa •», 

Tanda ... | 

Manjha now asses¬ 
sed. 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

I 

I 

II 

I 

11 

111 

1 

I 

II 

ill 

I 

I 

II 

67 

96 

5,470 

4,531 

87 

93 

386 

479 

526 

11,024 

39 

5 

608 

15,906 

26 

119 

945 

12,247 

3,233 

603 

2,079 

39,177 

3,298 

757 

2,268 

45,033 

7,829 

10,164 

566 

12,068 

16,545 

16,544 

45,157 

55,887 


36<i 

26 

12,842 

15,894 

143 

18,017 

8,278 

253 

18,123 

15,882 

2,118 

49,982 

40,054 

2,514 

58,395 

50,346 

2,678 

10,430 

26 

16,037 

8,531 

18,000 

42,568 

53 024 

4,032 

21.625 

10.625 

17 

154 

3,906 

21,688 

8,186 

m 

H| 

11,830 

69.760 

21.760 

15,879 

91,539 

32,396 

36,282 

182 


35,545 

34,025 


1,39,814 

1 

13,618 

8,285 

12,711 

4,855 

318 

48 

96 

1 

14,439 

1L359 

13,946 

4,064 

10,121 

20,987 

20,053 

7,254 

38,576 

37,497 

40,501 

14,100 

■ 

25,851 

144 

14,435 

29,369 

48,294 

92,098 

1,18,093 


12 

198 

106 

•M 

6,623 

4,376 

1,010 

«•« 

8,034 

10,221 

1,958 

12,204 

12,213 

3,799 

372 

26,861 

26,810 

6,767 

572 

34,864 

31,412 

7,885 

1,872 


6,716 

304 

5,386 

12,179 

16,584 

34,149 

41,169 

1 
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meniy aeeotdin^ to the original assessment circles —(continoed). 
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APPENDIX. 


No. yj.— General statement explanatory oj the revised assess 








































































APPEIIDIX. 


35a 


menif according lo tltc original asustment circles —(coatinaed). 


Cidtivators, 

Nmmher of 

Detaii of adtiv€Uwn, 

m 

■4-» 

a 

Ci 

*w 

O 

P5 

MS! 

o 

2 

t 

a 

o 


m 

■§3 

B 

JSi 

5 

w 

si 

s' 

a 

o 

a« 

«r 

8S 

JO 

*o 


Other rultiTation of 
proprietors. 

sac 

JM 

O 

m 

73 

a 

u 

3 

*3! 

BJ 

as 

i 

a 

o 

a 

44 

3 

*80 

V 2 
a o 
o ^ 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 25 

26 

15,497 

2 957 

18,454 

4,437 

19,161 

704 

736 

11,179 


14,065 

4,842 

8 

205 

213 


95 



*»« 


34 


18,993 

3,868 

22,861 

6.947 

22,830 

825 

Tn 

7,499 



6,302 

5,956 

1,235 

7,191 


13,990 

313 

288 

4,881 


6,603 

2,989 

40,454 

8,265 

48,719 

12,439 

56,076 

1,842 

1,794 

23,559 

... 

40,900 

14,803 

9,098 

1,468 


2,724 

11,885 

504 

344 

3,601 

«*• 

10,811 

2,7o8 

6 844 

979 

7,823 

2.090 

9,069 

327 

274 

4,192 

••• 

7 083 

1,985 

9,574 

1,115 

10,689 

2,970 

17,464 

448 

339 

4,606 


10,922 

2,541 

25,516 

3.562 

29,078 

7,784 

33,418 

1,279 

_: 

957 

12,399 


23,816 

7,234 

14,113 

1,505 

15,618 

4,605 

18,913, 

6S9| 

480 

6,326 

•-» 

i4,ia 

2,297 

9,551 

1,283 

10,834 

3,416 


444! 

261 

6,u62 

... 

8,710 

3,179 

14,633 

1,901 

16,534 

4,676, 

18 352 

619 

622 

7.5.S6 


13,<<63 

2,777 

12,555 

895 

13,450 

4,022* 

16,554 

202: 

549 

5,921 

... 

9,714 

2,596 

6,629 

mwm 

8,361, 

2,177 

11,518 

34y| 

272 

2,967 

... 

4,343 

3,982 

11,898 

1,928 

13,826^ 

3,552 

19,192 

1 

624 

_ 1 

58U 

6,741 

... 

8,660 

3,3i t> 

69,379 

9,244 

78,62Si 

22,448 

98,411' 

1 

1 

2,927j 

2,764 

35,6C»:3 

... 

58,670 

18,207 

6 

3,305 

28,681 

7,510 

35,289' 

1,556 

1,532 

13,922 


16,777 

5,104 

15,541 

1,257 

16,; 98 

4,295 

14.S75 

804 

1,U50 

7,969 

... 

10,946 

1 870 

26,749 



7.297 

39,695 

1,301 

1,723 

14,086 


22,592 

6.293 


1,739 

17,391 

6,003 

19,722 

375 

766 

4,296 

... 

1^,00 & 

2,742 

83,218 

10,302 

93,520 

24,105 

109,481 

4,536 

5,071 

MR 


6S,32-j 

16,Cij9 

8,280 

526 

8,800 

3,157 

12,742 

386 

569 

2,771 

*.« 

3,524 

1,116 

11,847 

1,027 

12,874 

3,767 

17,369 

1 

5S1 

752 

6,107 

... 

9,151 

2 212 

20,127 

1,553 

21,6$0j 

6,024 

3o,nij 

967 

1 

1 

1,321 

S,90S 

i 

i 

17,675 

1 3,35S 
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APPENDIX. 


No* Vb .— General statement explanatory of the revised assess 


Name of pargana. 

Number of circle. 

Percentage of 


a 

> 

6 

1 

6 

1 

a 

o 

CQ 

O 

>■ 

o 

CD 

a 

o 

u 

u 

a 

‘S 

03 

ai 

% 

*0 

-i3 

OQ 

s 

’o 

CQ 

03 

03 

OS 

'o 

•n 

a 

o 

o 

03 

1 

OQ 

CO 

ai 

'3 

nS 

u 

2 

H 

1 

ce 

Manured. 

Cultivation per cultiva¬ 
tor. 

1 

27 

28 

29 


31 

32 

S3 

34 

85 

36 













A. r. p. 


c 

I 

m 

3 

1 

86 

93 


7 

86 

88 



__ ^ S 

II 

67 

6 

9 

18 

78 

13 

9 

54 

33 



i 

o 

1 

III 

67 

11 

7 

15 

72 

23 

5 

66 

35 

2 2 33 



IV 

23 

31 

... 

46 

72 

2 

26 

5 

6 





55 

13 

6 

26 

71 

24 

5 

i 

24 

2 2 20 


Mangalsi ••• 

I 

62 

10 

7 

21 

66 

22 

12 

64 

35 

1 6 31 



I 

62 

16 

4 

18 

64 

28 

8 

60 

35 

12 2 



IX 

63 

4 

5 

28 

50 

K 

46 

16 

17 

2 2 11 




62 

16 

4 

18 

64 



58 

34 

12 8 


i 

I 

58 

20 

6 

mi 

“^9 

36 

7 


mm 



Fachhimr£th ... < 

11 

58 

18 

7 


61 

36 

3 

IHm 


1 111 


( 

III 

50 

24 

5 

21 

55 

34 

7 

|H| 


12 8 




56 


5 

19 

60 

■ 

■ 

67 

34 

’ 1 1 12 


Ehandansa ... 

I 

56 

20 

7 

17 

70 

20 

10 

73 

43 

1 1 15 


C 

I 

59 

13 

4 

24 

: 4S 

3£ 

1£ 

44 

1^ 

2 0 25 

1 

Akharpur •„ 1 

II 

49 

15 

g 


; 4S 

37 

21 

50 

U 

1 31: 


i 

HI 

5^ 

19 

5 

21 

> 4f 

3S 

17 

48 

IS 

2 0 1^ 

t 



5; 

1£ 

£ 

2£ 

) 4S 

*3S 

1 

■ 

1( 

5 1 3 3J 

5 

Majbaura ... 

I 

6^ 

r IS 

5 ^ 

t 2] 

L 8: 

1^ 

i 

> 61 

2, 

5 12 1 

1 

Tanda ...j 

I 

6J 

2 1] 

L ( 

3 

1 4! 

2 4. 

J 1 

D 5- 

t 1' 

7 13 1 

8 

II 

5! 

H 

w 

5 3^ 

i 2\ 

1 1' 

L 6 

s a 

1 

3 2 0 2 

1 

Manjha now asses- 

' 

21 

m 

iB 

3 

3 


10 

0 ... 

... 



Bed. 















5i 

8 li 

2 

5 2 

5 31 

5 4 

1 2 

1 5. 

2 1 

13 2 

1 


The figures luarked " a " denote the present 
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•meid, according to the original aeeesfmeni eirelee— (continneJ). 


1 { 

o 

«n 



Vaeiatio’^. 


Bate per ctcre m 

1* 

a 

1 

rri 

3 

a 

QJ 

Increast. 

Decreate, 




m 

*tHr 

O 

ns 

a 

«£ 

s 

^ a 

^ o 

O 3 

43 ® 

c-» 

ns 

V 

ai 

a > 

^ ! 

1 * 

2 

§ 1 

i 1 

tM 1 

o [ 

1 

Cr 1 

|gl 

1 

•tiS 

B 

o 

S 

< 

r 

s 

si 

3 

w 

o 

u 

c* 

ii' 
^ 1 

o 

3 

< 1 

a 

.2 

? 

3 

as 

B 

3 

5 

H 

37 

38 


40 

41 

42 j 

43 

44 

45 

4,041 10 5 

4 307 

8 

528 9 7 

2 

i 

269 4 0 

7 2 3 

5 11 0 

0 21 4 

4,875 0 0 

5,171 

4 

413 0 0 

2 

117 0 0 

2 7 10 

2 4 6 

1 10 7 

65,666 2 5 

83,183 

139118,530 10 7 

22 

1,003 13 0 

2 2 0 

1 13 7, 

1 6 11 

84 6 2 

4,839 

3i 

4,771 12 lO; 

1 

17 3 0 

1 7 6 

0 9 11' 

0 5 4 

74,673 3 0 

97,505 

92,571a 

154^ 24 244 1 0 

L 

27 

iJ 

1,412 4 o| 

2 2 7 

12 4 4 

1 11 ii: 
1 15 i| 

13 1 

92,619 4 6 

1,13,475 

1,01,446a 

95 

22,481 11 6 

1 

1,626 0 0 



1 6 6 

51,161 9 6 

80,107 

176 

29,069 0 6 

2 

123 10 0 

I 2 0 0 

19 5' 

1 3 11 

2,264 0 0 

3,215 

9 

1,023 6 0 

1 

72 6 0 

1 1 4 6 

1 3 3 

0 12 n 

53,425 9 6 

83,322 

78,357o 

ass' 

30,092 6 6 

3 

196 0 0 

1 15 4 

1 9 2 

1 3 6 

22,617 10 7 

27,037 

33 

5,636 6 5 

10 

717 1 0 

2 5 3j 

1 9 11 

15 6 

1,08,731 3 9 

1,45,546 

265 

138.516 3 0 

3l' 

1.711 4 0 

2 10 

1 9 5 

1 3 6 

31,088 0 0 

43.385 

1 63,12,848 7 0 

6 

501 7 U 

1 15 11 

15 5 

0 15 n 

1,62,388 14 4 

2,16,463 

l,99,S26a 

366 

j 57,010 13 8 

47 

i 

1 

2,929 12 0 

2 1 6 

1 8 9 

1 2 a 

HHH 

79,274 

74,178a 

111 

133,366 1 0 

7 

644 1 0 

2 0 11 

1 3 1 

12 5 


76 561 

138 

W, L J. L 

2 

93 11 0 

2 0 8 

1 10 9 

13 2 


f 84.863 

161 


11 

212 11 C 

2 16 

19 6 

1 0 3 


^ 26,805 

50 



... 

1 14 5 

16 8 

1 0 4 

1,26,893 0 0 

11,88,229 
jl,01,461a 

349 

61,642 6 0 

IS 

306 6 C 

2 0 8 

19 6 

114 

43,391 3 S 


143 

i 13,282 12 9 

20 

728 0 C 

>214 

1 9 S 

i 1 3 1 

1 1 6 

36,152 8 C 

f 46 935 

119 


f 14 


) 1 12 C 

> 1 7 11 

1 


t 10,324 

3€ 

n 2,514 0 c 

i 3 

280 0 ( 

) 1 S 1 

i 1 4 1] 

1 0 12 10 


t 1,283 

»«« 

msmm 

> ... 

... 

2 3 4 

1 0 11 ( 

10 7 1 

44,819 8 C 

1 68,582 
57,860 

1413 

> 14,484 8 C 

1 17 

762 0 ( 

) 1 11 i 

>16 1 

? 0 15 11 


jama and those that are vrithout the former jama. 
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No, Vb,—General statement e.rplanatory of the revised assess 



Uhe figures marked denote the present 
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meni^ according to tlin original assesiment cirde$ —(coiitioued) 


Variation. 


Rate iper an 



56^17 6 6 


jamjb and those that are without the former jamftf 































AFPENDIX. 


jVb. Vh ,— Getieral slatpment explanatory of the revised assessment^ 
according to the origmal assessment circles —(continued). 


Pargana bates on 


First Second Third 

class, class. class. 




49 50 51 

Rs. a. p. Rs. i 

8 6 7 4 

4 11 2 2 

4 3 7 1 1 

4 10 11 



7 

7 

4 

6 

9 

7 

6 

1 

7 


2,21,880 

0 0 

2,04,814 

15 6a 

81,255 

0 0 

76,033 

0 Ofli 

78,475 

0 0 ; 

86,985 

0 0 

27,475 

0 0 

1,92,935 

0 0 

1,84,975 

5 Oa 

57,345 

0 b 

53,368 

5 Oa! 

48,108 

0 0 

10,582 

0 0 

1,315 

0 0 

60,005 

0 0 

59,302 

4 Oa 



The figures miurked a denote the present jama and thsoe that are without the 
lormer jama. 
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iPis. Vb. General eiatement explanatory of the retUed ameesment 


Hsme of i>argana. | cj 


Birbar 

Manjha KhamhainC 
andAraaiDewara. i 


Sarharpar 


Aldoman 


Sultanput 


Isanli 


z 

z 

j Fasgaxa aaiES on 

0 

A 

:: 

d *§ 

1 1 

=> r§ 

ry 

2 ^ 

5 S 

5 « 

first 

class. 

class^ 

Tkird 

class. 

1 

o 

s 

'C 

h-l 

1 

.5 

‘S 

03 

t-H 

■TS 

LD 

d 

‘E 

!—4 


46 

■ 



50 

51 

52 

59,700 0 0 
2,275 0 0 
65,330 0 0 
27,275 0 0 


Its. iL p 

4 6 5 

4 3 2 

4 0 0 

Ks. a. p. 

2 8 5 

2 *6 5 

2 3 2 

1.54,630 0 0 
1.49,296 10 Oa 

... 



37,590 0 0 
35,370 0 0 
35,315 0 0 

HH 

4 4 6 
4 1 0 
4 1 0 

2 4 6 

2 10 

2 10 

98,275 0 0 
92,730 14 Oa! 


... 

... 

58,870 0 0 ’ 
41,820 0 0 
54 500 0 0 
37,375 0 0 
26,890 0 0 
45,105 0 0 

■ 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
4 10 0 
4 6 (i 

4 3 0 
4 6 0 

2 3 0 

2 2 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

B 


... 

- 

31,300 0 0 
49,415 0 0 
84,090 0 0 
44,620 0 0 

6 15 2 

6 9 71 
6 8 9 

5 13 4 

4 0 9 

3 12 9 

3 11 7 

3 6 n 

1 12 9 

1 11 2 

1 10 4 
i 0 4 

2,59,425 0 0 
2,43,970 11 11a 



Mf 

IH 

83 7 

6 9 6 

4 9 12 

3 15 2 

2 5 7 

1 12 0 

78,875 0 0 
67,620 2 Oil 

... 


... 


Hemarki. 


53 


The figures marked denote the present jama and those thrt are wit lout tha 
former jama. 
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APPESTDIS. 


Ifo. Vc.—The folloviing tahh exhibits the summary demand, the regto 
for ^sanction, and certain statistics regarding the revision 


2Jaiae of pargaBa. 

Number of villages andmabals 
in the pargana. 

Summary settlement demand. 

Bcgular settlement assessment 
first imposed. 

Eevised assessment now re¬ 
commended. 

1 

Reduction of first regular as¬ 
sessment involved in the 
proposals now submitted* 

1 

2 


4 

5 


7 

8 



1 


Bs. a. p 


Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 




•i 










s 

> 







Baweli Oudb 


57 

184 

74,673 3 

B 

97,694 

92,571 

4,933 

5‘6 

Mangalsi 


40 

114 

87,831 4 

6 



11,222 


Amsia 


26 

180 

50,447 15 

6 


73,633 


5 65 

PabHmratb 

... 

115 

502 

1,96,996 12 

4 



19,792 

7*55 

Kband^nsa 

... 

106 

128 

50,785 0 

D 

86,488 

80,549 

5,889 

6-81 

AkbatpuT 


56 

S72 

1,18,227 2 

6 

1,74,970 

1,66,926 


4-60 

Majhaura 

••• 

47 

245 

70,748 11 

E 

97,913 

89,136 

8,777 

8*96- 

TSnda 

... 

60 

215 

60,344 0 

0 

84,633 

81,986 

2,647 

313 

Birliar 

... 

22 

392 

93,552 0 

0 

1,49466 

1,44,453 


3*35 

jSurharpiar 

... 

38 

235 

66,491 12 

1 

98,941 


4,611 

4*66 

Total 

... 

567 

2,567 


12,36400 

11,60,462 

76438 

610 

Targanas transferred 









to Sulianpur, 










Aldemau 

va« 

118 

475 

1,37,842 12 

B 

2,22,875 



9*17 

SultanpuF 

«•« 

103 

460 

1.44,392 14 

3 


rHB 

9,433 

4*92 

lEaali 

»•« 

51 

99 

66,217 6 

6 

72,073 

65,972 

6,101 

8*47 

Total 


272 


3*38,453 0 

9 

4,86,561 


35,964 

7*39^ 
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lar ammnevU tyti-jirwUy imposed, the modified proposals now suhmittsd 
which has been made of the original oMessment. 
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t 
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§ 

o 

o 

1 

eg 

a 

•H 

O 

u 

QJ 

II 

-d Q, 
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a 

sz; 

1 

25 

a 

Zi 

a 

a 

S5 

^ «5 

s ^ 

& 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

B 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

Bs. a. p<. 

! 


i 

j 

1 

J5 

*5 

JS 

1 : 

n 

• 

be 

* ! 

> i 

1 


wS 

"a i 
*ei 
a 

a 1 

Villages. 


'S 

A 

f3 

m 

« 

17,897 13 0 

23*97 

182 

38 i 

123 

77 1 

11 , 

69 

m 

27 

64 

6,638 11 6 

756 

127 

80 : 

102 

46 ^ 

9 

34 

81 

21 

68 

£3,185 0 6 

45*95 

186 

23 i 

1 

149 

79 

6 

66 

107 

17 

83 

45,411 3 8 

23*5 

678 1 


418 

201 

12 

165 

377 

i 78 

253 

29,764 0 0 

58*61 

141 

96 

102 

60 i 

n 

44 

81 

85 

53 

48,698 13 6 

4119 

278 

45 

212 

123 

7 

98 

155 

38 

114 

18,387 5 0 

25 99 

418 

43 

187 

176 

5 

65 

242 

i 88 

122 

21,642 0 0 

35'86 

142 

42 

112 

81 I 

19 

68 

61 

23 

44 

50.901 0 0 

54*41 

795 

8 

340 

477 

1 

218 



122 

27,838 4 0 

41*87 

1 

224 

30 

151 

107 

2 

64 

D 


87 

2,99,381 3 2 

33*37 

3,071 

445 





1,644 

362 

1,015 

61,603 4 0 

16 87 

587 

108 

[ 

362 

133 


f 

75 

454 

104 

287 

87,787 1 9 

2617 

4X0 

74 

305 

195 

26 

154 

215 

4S 

151 

9,751 9 6 

17-86 

107 

39 

82 

88 

9 

29 

69 

30 

63 

! 

1,12,113 15 3 

35*13 

1,104 

221 


3G6 

39 

253 i 

73S 

j 1S2 ‘ 

j 491 
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APPENDIX 


Mo. Vc. — T!is following table exhibits the summary demand, the regu 
for sanction, and certain statistics regarding the revision 
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Zar aaseaams'td originally imposed, the modified proposals now sid>mitted 
v^ichkas been made of the original ossessmenl—(continaed). 
















I. FJ .—Statement of judicial worh 
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So, VlL’^B>etUTn illustrating the Ownership and Cental of Talulcas, 
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K VIL—Return illustrating the Ownership and Rental of Taluhas —(concluded). 
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APPENDIX 


No, Vila, --List showing name^ caste^ and residence of TahtMars, and the 
name given to their estates in different jjarganas in the settlement records* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


i 


Nainn of 
talaka. 

Name of 
talukdar. 

Ortste of 
talukdar. 

Residence of 
talukdar. 

Name of 
pargana in 
which pro¬ 
perty Hes. 

Name of mau- 
za by which 
taluka known 
in the Parga¬ 
na. 

« 

Aghiari ... 

Ghulam F a - 
rid, Mahbub- 
u Irahman, 
Khalilulrah- 
man. 

Sheikh ... 

Rudauli, Bara 
Bank! district. 

Khandansa ... 

Aghiari. 

Birhar ... 

Hardat Singh, 

Pal war ... 

Haswar, parga- 
na, Birhar. 

Birhar ,. 

xA^kbarpur 

Tanda 

Surharpur 

Birhar. 

Ramnagar. 

Sadrpur. 

Birhar. 

Ditto ... 

Kishn Par- 
shad. 

Ditto ... 

Sultanpur, par- 
gana Biihar, 

Birhar 

Ak})arpur 

T^nda 

Surharpur 

i 

Birhar. 

Hamnagar, 

Ismailpur. 

Birhar. 

Ditto ••• 

Shiupargash, j 

I 

Ditto ... 

Ramdih Sarai 
urf Garha Bir- 
hor. 

Birhar 

Tanda 

Surharpur 

Birhar, 

Rataha. 

Birhar. 

Ditto ..J 

^Mahipnarain, 

Ditto ... 

i 

Lakhanpur, par- - 
1 giina Birhar. 

Birhar 

Surharpur 

Birhar. 

Birhar. 

iBMti, Jni- 
dat Singli. 

Jaidat Singh, 

' 1 
Bachgoti... 

Bhiti, pargaiia 
Majhaura. 

Majhaura 

Haveli Oudh ... 
xAmsiu 

Pachimrath ... 
Tanda 

Bhiti. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Beni Gadopur. 
Bhoalpur. 

Pirpur ... 

Bakar Husain, 
and Ghaza- 
far Husain. 

Saiyad ... 

Aurangabad, 
pargana A k - 
barpur* 

Akbarpur 

Xmsin 

Majhaux’a 

Tanda 

Birhar ... 

Pirpur. 

Pirpur. 

Pirpur. 

Birahimpur. 

Kiismah. 

Oril. 

tighra ... 

.iBabn Pirthi- 
pal Singh. 

• Ealwar ... 

. Tighra, parga- 
na Surhar- 
pur, < 

Surharpur 

Ditto 

Pirpur. 

Tighra. 




f Serial number. 
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No, VJI&,—List showing name^ casts^ and residence of Tahhdftr$, and the 
Tiame give^i to their estates in different parganas in the settlement 
records--- (continued.) 




Kame of 
taluka. 


Has^inpur, 


10 


Damodra. 


11 


Dera 


12 


13 


14 


D&(^aon. 


Samrath- 

pur. 


SasaaBpar, 


ISjSihipar ... 


le 


Katarya ... 


JTame of 
talukdar. 

1 

Caste of 
talukdar. 

Residence of 
talukdar. 

Name of 
pargana in 
which pro¬ 
perty lies. 

Name of mau- 
za by which 
taluka known 
in tbe |iar- 

gia.n.%_ 

Baja Maho¬ 
med Ali 
Khan, 

Khanzada, 

Hasanpur, par- 
gana and zila 
Sultanpur. 

Pachhimrath... 

Haaanpur. 

H4ni Shiuraj 
Kuar, -widow 
of Rao Bar- 
yar Singh. 

Rajkuznar, 

Dera, pargana 
Aldemau, zila 
Sultanpur. 

i 

Amdn 

PachhimraHi 

Majhaura 

Hirdepur, 

Bho^^ia Buhia. 
Sultanpur. 

Raja Shan- 
kari BakhsR 
Singh. 

1 

1 

DerSy pargana 
Aldemau zila 
Sultanpur. 

Haweli Ondh... 
Amsln 

Akbarpur 
Manjhaura ••• 
Tauda 

Surhaipur ... 

Mau Jadbanspur. 
Dera. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aurangabad. 

Dera. 

Assam A1 i 

iriiawT j 

i 

Deogaon, parga¬ 
na Ehandansa. 

Khandansa .« 

lleogacau 

Bahu Hardat 
Singh. 

Bachgoti... 

Samr a t h p u r, 
p&igana Rach- 
himrath. 

Pachhimrath... 

Semrathpur. 

MunsM Hida-; 
yat Husain. 

i 

Lorpur, paiga- 
Akbarpur. 

Akbarpur 

Am^ .M 

Majhaura 

T^da 

Birhar 

Surhaipur ... 

Samanpur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Asopur. 

Samanpur. 

Samanpur. 

ThakuralnRa' 
ghunath Ku- 
»ar, widow 
ol Nihal 
Singh. 

Garaghan^ 

Sihipur, par* 
gana P a c h - 
himrith. 

Pa<hhimrAth... 
Haweli Oudh... 
A main 

Majhaura ... 

Sihipur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mir Karamat 
Husain. 

Saiyad ... 

Katariya, par- 
gana Akbar¬ 
pur. 

Akbarpur 
Tanda. ... 

1 

Katari3ra. 

Behrozpur. 








Serial number, 
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APPENDir- 


Ifb. Vila* — Li»t showing name, emte, and residence of Taluhdars^ and 
the names given to their estates in different parganas in the settlement 
r^corrfs—(continued). 


u 

o 

*2 

0 

o 

02 

Name of 
taluka. 

Name of 
talukdar. 

Caste of 
talukdar. 

Residence of 
talukdar. 

Name of 
I»argana i n 
which pro¬ 
perty Hes. 

Name of mau- 
za by which 
taluka known 
in the par- 
gana. 

71 

Kurwar 

Rani Kisli- 
Hath Kuar, 
widow of 

Raja L a- 
dhopa r t a b 
Singh. 

Bachgoti... 

Kurwar, z i 1 a j 
Sultanpur. 1 

^msin ... : 

Paehhimrath ... ! 
Uajhaura 

Kurwar. 

Hathgaon, 

Ditto 

la 

KhapTadih, 

Babu Ram 
Sarup Singh. 

Garagbansi, 

Elhapradih, par- : 
gana P a c h - , 
himrath. 

Pachhimratb ... 
Amsin 

Akhbarpur ... 

MLajhaura 

Surharpur 

Khapradih. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19 

Khajrahat, 

Babu Abhai- 
datt Singh. 

Bachhgoti, 

Khajrahat, par- 
i gana P a c h - 
himrath. 

Pachhimr&th... 
Haweli Oudh ... 
Amsin 

Majhaura ... 
Tanda •«. 

Khajrahat. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Maheripur, 

20 

Gangeo •«. 

1 

Babu Jahan¬ 
gir Bakhsh 
Khan. 

Khauzada, 

Gangeo, z i 1 a 
Sui-tanpur. 

Amsin 

Majhaura ... 

Samdha. 

i^angeo. 

21 

Manyarpur. 

Uahi Kha- 

nam, widow 
of A k b a r 
AM Khan, 

1 

Ditto 

Pali, zila Sul 
tanpur. 

PachhimrAth ... 

Maniarpur, 

22 

Mundehra, 

Babu Gaya- 
din Siogh. 

Falw^r •«. 

Mundehra 

Surharpur •«. 

Mundehra. 

23 

IMeopur 
Dhaurua... 

Babu XT drea 
Singh and 
Chandrea 
Singh. 

Rajkomar, 

Ohauroa, par- 
gana, Akbarpur, 

Akbarpur 

Amsin 

Maujhaura ... 
Tanda 

Bilhar 

Surharpur •• 

Meopur Dhaia- 
roa. 

, Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Tilokpur. 

. Meopur Dhau- 
roa 

. Ditto 

2- 

i M eopu; 
Baragaon. 

r Babu Amrei 
Singh. 

i Rajkumar, 

Baragaon,parga- 
na Surharpur. 

• Akbarpur 

Majhaura 
Suiharpur •« 

. Meopur Bara^ 
gaon. 

. Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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iTo. FZZo .—List showing namsy castej and residence of TaliiMarSy and the 
names gictnio their estates in differentparganaa in the settlement 
records —(concluded). 


Name of 
iaiuka. 

Name of 
talukdar. 

Caste of 
talukdar. 

Hesidencc of 
talukdar. 

Name of 
pargana in 
which pro¬ 
perty liea. 

Name of raau- 
%A by which 
taliika known 
in the parga- 
na. 

M e 0 pu r 
Ualila. 

Babn Ishraj 
Singh.. 

Ditto ... 

Gangapur, par- 
gana .aldemau. 

Akbarpur 

Meopur Dahla. 

Ditto ... 

Babu Lallu 
Sah. 

Ditto ... 

Kiimhi {»irgana 
Aldemau. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Babu Idhraj 
Singh and 
Lallu Sah. 

Ditto ... 

.Gangapur and 
JEumhi. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Mehdona • 

Mus amm at 
Subhao Kun- 
war, widow 
of Maharaja 
Man Singh, 
Sir Bahadur. 

B r a h min 
Shakaldi- 
pi 

Shahganj, par- 
gaiia Bachium 
rath. 

Pachhimrith ... 
Haweli Oudh .. 
Mangalsi 

Atnsm 

Khandansa ... 
Majhaura. »» 

Mehndona. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 'itto. 
Bhakaulil 
Mehndona. 

^animau^ 

Babu Sitla 
B a k h 8 h 
Singh. 

Eajkomar, 

Isapur, pargani 
AnguH, zU. 
daimpur. 

kkbarpur ... 

dajhaura 

Nanamau. 

Dittow 


54a 


APPENDIX 


Name of 
tahsiL 


1 


Fysabad 

Bikapur 

Akbarpur 

Tinda 


Kadipur 

Sultanpur 

iMusafirkhana 


Name of par- 
gana. 


Haweli Oudh ...i 

Maugalsi 

Amsm 

Total ... 

Pacbhimr^lth ... 
Khandausa ... 


S Akbarpur 
Majbaura 


C Ta 
...? Bi 
t Su 


Tanda 

Birhar 

Surharpur 


Grand total ... 


... Aldemau 

Sultanpur Ba- 
raunsa. 

IsauH 


Tott*lofbotlidis- 

tiictB. 



No. VIIL—Return of 
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Ratal Police, 


DETAIL OF 


Mm, 


EBXUl^XEAflOir. 



Bemarks. 
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AfPENTHS, 


So. IX.—Cultivated area {in acres ) and rental.- 


Pargana. 


Haweli Oudli 
Total 
Mangalsi 
Total 
Amsin 
Total 

Padihiinrath 

Total 

Kbandansa 

Total 

Akbarpur 

Total 

Majbaura 

Total 

Tanda 


Description 
of soil. 

ItElfT PEE 
aCBE. 

Irrigorl Unir^ 
Ud, [rigated 

Total area in 
acres. 

Rental, 

Government 

demand. 

No separate 
rates. 


ITZABAD 'dISTKICT. 




Rs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p* 

Rs. a, p. 

Jamai ... 

7 0 4 

80,161 39 

2,11,758 1 5 


Kauli ... 

4 5 3 

9,903 74 

45,864 9 11 


Farda ... 

1 14 4 

4,951 87 

9,262 14 8 




45,017 

266,885 10 0 

94,883 0 0 

Jamai 

6 11 7 

30,684 72 

2,06,322 10 9 


Kauli 

4 l» 5 

10,228 24 

41,179 5 1 


Farda ... 

1 12 6 

5,579 04 

9,937 10 7 



... 

46,492 

2,57,439 10 5 

gevssi 8 o' 

Jamai ... 

6 12 

25,119 99 

1,52,551 0 9 


Kauii ... 

3 15 9 

9,968 25 

39,692 3 11 


Farda •.* 

1 8 10 

4,784 76 

7^26 5 6 

... 



39,878 

1,99,670 3 2 

75,478 15 0 

Jamai •«« 

6 11 6 

73,154 24 

4,91,505 0 9 

»«< 

Kauli ... 

3 14 9 

47,928 64 

1,87,971 2 1 


Farda- ... 

1 14 1 

5,045 12 

9,485 13 7 

... 


... 

1,26,128 

6,88,962 0 5 

2,48,460 9 6 

Jamai 

6 2 3 

28,976 55 

1,77,934 2 0 

... 

Kauli 

3 6 11 

8,818 95 

80,267 16 8 

N« 

Farda 

1 12 11 

4,199 50 

7,589 11 6 

... 


... 

41,995 

2,15,791 12 9 

82,563 0 0 

Jamai 

7 0 0 

37,220 40 

2,60,542 12 9 


Kauli 

4 6 5 

32,257 68 

1.41,977 6 3 

... 

Farda ... 

2 0 0 

13,233 92 

26,467 13 5 

... 


... 

82,712 

4,28,988 0 5 

1,71,105 11 0 

Jamai ... 

6 13 0 

34,539 84 

2,35,302 10 0 

•t* 

Kauli 

4 3 0 

11,033 56 

46,203 0 0 

... 

Farda ... 

1 13 0 

2,398 60 

4,347 7 4 

... 



47,972 

2,85,853 1 4 

91,364 7 6 

Jamai 

6 4 9 

19,278 20 

1,21,392 6 7 

**• 

Kauli ... 

3 12 9 

16,457 

62,485 2 9 

• •• 

, Farda »« 

1 11 4 

11,284 80 

19,278 8 0 




47,020 

2.03,155 12 4 

84,081 0 0 


Total 



A?rE!?BTS:, 
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No. IX.—Cnhiraied area ( in arre .^) and reniah 


Fargana. 


Description 

li 

aoil« 


Birhar 
Total 
Surharpur 

Total 
Total of present C 


district. 


Jamai 

Kanli 

Farda 


damai 

Kauli 

f^rda 


Jamai 

Eaiili 

Farda 


Total 


Aldemau 


Total 


Sultanpur 


Total 


Isauli 




Jamai 

Kauli 

Farda 


Jamai 

Kauli 

Farda 


Jamal 

Kauli 

Farda 


Total 


Total of trans¬ 
ferred par- 
gana. 


Jamai 

Kauli 

Farda 


Total »*• 


Grand total 


( Jamai 
5 Kauli 
( Farda 


Rent pee 
i ACRE. 

1 

Kd. rigatm 

No separate 
rates. 

Total areair 
'! acres. 

Eental. 

Goremment 

t^mand. 

FYZABA 

Rs. a. p. 

6 5 4 
4 3 2 
2 0 0 

D DISTRICT 

40,782 04 
29,80-26 
7,842-70 

—{miduJrJ). 

j R^, a. p. 

2,.58,2S6 4 1 
: 1,25,107 6 5 
j 18,626 C 7 

Bs. a p. 

... 

78,427 1 4,:2,02u 1 1 

1,48,069 10 0 

7 1 6 
4 2 9 

2 2 9 

23.4S9-74 
13,994 96 
7,497 30 

j 2,02,544 3 11 1 

5S3?5 3 6 

1 16,283 3 2 

... 

49,982 j 2,77,212 10 7 i 96,690 14 0 

•«a 

3,.51,258-44 
1,87,741 5S 
66,617*98 

.»• 

**« 

... 

6,05,618 1 02,2.?,978 14 4 11,89,478 11 0 

TRANSF 

7 6 0 

4 9 6 

2 2 2 

ERRED TO S 

51,57-204 

29,753T0 

17,851*86 

'ULTANPUR. 

2,80,343 12 8 
1,36,673 4 10 
38,121 2 7 

... 

... 

99,177 

5,55,143 4 1 

2,07,506 13 0 

6 7 9 

3 12 0 

1 8 8 

65,177 

15,825*70 

12,104-30 

4,22,632 1 9 
59.295 2 0 
18,660 12 6 

... 


93,110 

5.00,588 0 5 

1,86,736 9 5 

7 6 6 

4 4 2 

2 0 9 

19,828*33 
6,808*60 
4,206 02 

1,46,8.53 11 10 
25.599 2 2 
8,609 3 1 

... 

... 1 

30,043 

1,81,062 1 1 

67,620 2 0 

... 

1,35,621-30 

51,135-90 

35,572*80 

... 


- 1 

2,22,330 

12,36,793 5 7 i 4,6I,SG2 S 5 


4,88,489-32 
2,40,10492 
99,353 76 

... 

... 

1 8,2r»94^ i 44 62,772 ,3 11 j 10,51,312 3 5 


Total 




Namo of pargana. 


APPBKBIX, 


So* X-* Crop, amount and value of produce^ (Circular 51 of 1870.) 


Name of crop. 


I o 

I o o 


Price per rupee. 


Bemarks. 


n Wheat ••• j 

Barley ••• 

Wheat and barley, 
Pea 

Birley and pea ... 

Gram 

Mustard 

Linseed ••• 

Arhar 

Masur ••• 

Palihar. 

Daan ••• 

I Jarhan »*' 

Urd 

'§ Mnng- 

2 Mothi ••• 

g Cotton ••• 

^ K-odoo ••• 

SawSn 
Jnarkalanf 
Juarkhnrd! 

Petwa ••• 

Blljra 

Shakarkand 

Sanai 

; Sugarcane •• 

Poppy 

( Tobacco 

Kaehiana •• 

. I Ne-w fallow •. 


M. B, c. 
8,S17 1,17,266 
2,628 27,725 


714 7,683 

3,639 38,573 

2,884 35,690 

2,680 11,139 

15 65 

1,020 7,100' 

131 66 

814 I 3,521 
59* 314 

2,205 25,41S 

389 3,919 


0 25 8 
0 38 0 
0 31 12 
12 0 
1 2 S 
0 S3 0 
0 16^ 0 
0 IS 0 
0 32 8 
0* 26 0 
0 38 0 
13 8 
13 0 
0 25 0 
0 16 0 
0 31 0 
0 3 0 
1 10 0 
0 28 0 
0 35 0 
0 36 0 
0 16 0 
0 37 0 
10 0 
0 10 0, 
0 17 4 
0 0 4 
(a) 1 20 0 ( 


0 20 0 1,839,47 

0 30 0 29,185 

0 24 0 6,160 

0 32 0 50,017 

0 32 0 3^266 

0 28 0 82,726 

0 12 0 250 

0 14 0 420 

0 30 0 32,335 

0 20 0 77 

0 30 0 7^920 

0 35 0 35,470 

0 35 0 33,200 

0 19 0 17,822 


0 8 0 
0 14 0 
0 0 1 


16,320- 

(6) dried. 
21,200 @ 50 per 
acre. 


5,84,606 


MANaAisi. 


appendix. 


59a 
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A3>PENDIX 


Crop^ amount and value of produce. 



Name of crop. 

c, 

o 

Zi . 
as 

- o 
a 
s2 

.3 

< 

0’S .a 
S.5§ 

CS « 

; e»-t S: . 

1 is 

C ^ en 

j I^rice p 

, 

1 

s 

er rupee. 

ft 

^ - 
fcc U 

If 

0 « g 

0 *7^ 

0 E, ^ 

2 £ a 
~ a ^ 

> 

1 


Mds. 

M. s. 

c 

M. s. 

c. 

Rs. 

Wheat 


1.23,091 

0 25 

S 

0 20 

0 

1,93,084 

Barley 

‘3,050 

20,39*2 

0 3S 

0 

0 30 

0 

21,466 

1 Barley and 'wheat, 

3S 

401 

0 31 

12 

0 24 

0 

505 

. Pea ... 

S,1SS 

33,580 

1 2 

0 

0 32 

0 

31,981 

j Barley and pea ... 

G 

63 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

59 

Gram 

1,336 

13,116 

0 33 

0 

0 2S 

0 

15,898 

Mustard 

0 

6 

0 1C 

0 

0 12 

0 

15 

Linseed 

6S3 

59S 

0 18 

0 

0 14 

0 

1,328 

Arhar 

2,84*2 

15,063 

0 32 

8 

0 30 

0 

18,539 

Mamr 

100 

112 

0 26 

0 

0 20 

0 

172 

Pahliar 

14 

14S 

0 38 

0 

0 so 

0 

156 

Dhaii 

4.929 

5*2,247 

1 3 

B 

0 35 

0 

48,043 

Jarhaa 

438 

6,420 

1 3 

0 

0 35 

0 

5,042 

i Urd 

4,593 

19,176 

0 25 

0 

0 19 

0 

30,681 

Hung 

26 

155 

0 20 

0 

0 16 

0 

3,110 

Motlii 

1,314 

9,067| 

0 31 

0 

0 24 

0 

11,699 

Kodoa 

3,057 

16,279' 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

16,279 

Mendua 

1171 

623; 

1 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

623 

.fuar kalan 

521 

4.903* 

0 35 

0 

0 24 

0 

5,605 

Juar kbui'd 

71 

6S2' 

0 36 

0 

1 0 24 

1 

0 

758 

Bajra 

lie' 

69o! 

0 37 

0 

' 0 25 

0 

74C 

Sugarcane 

2,2*27 

36,968 

0 17 

4 ! 

0 14 

o| 

85,723 

Poppy 

640 

1*23 

0 0 

^1 

0 0 

1 

20,480 

Tobacco 

328 

2,6SS 

(«)1 20 

0 

(6)0 4 

0 

1,792 

Kacliiana 

171 


>*. 


.*• 


8,550 

New fallow 

1,3GS 

i 






Total 

40,137 

... 

• •• 

... 

5,19,632 


Remarks, 


(d) green. 
Ih) dried. 
@ 60 per 
acre. 
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APPENDIX, 




Crop, amount and value of produce. 



j Barley 

Wheat and 
I barley. 

j Pea 

i Barley and 
j peu. 

Gram 

Mustard ... 
Linseed 
Arhar 
Mapor 
Palihar 
: Dhan 


. ; rrd 
' Mimg 
I Mothi 


Juar kalan ... 
Juar khurd, 
Bajra 
Sanai 

Sugarcane ... 
Poppy 
Tobacco 
Kachiana ... 
New fallow, 


34,506 4 ,of‘,r 2 S 
2,2S9 24,144 

218 2,600 

13,533 1,42,773 
1671 L7C2! 


2,72,611 

38,783 

27,868' 

99, 

3,450; 

191 


1,74,433 

24l' 


0 33 0 
0 31 12 


0 18 0 
0 32 8 
0 26 0 
0 38 0 
13 8 
13 0 
0 25 0 
0 20 0 
0 31 0 
0 3 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 
0 35 0 


0 17 4 


0 20 0 7,21,142 

0 SO 0 25,420 

0 24 0 3,275 

0 32 0 1,35,974 

0 32 0 1,659 


0 35 0 
0 19 0 
0 16 0 
0 24 0 
0 2 8 


0 25 0 
0 8 0 
0 14 0 
0 0 1 



(a)l 20 0 (5)0 4 0 


2,50,677 
36,077 
44,589 
198 
4,451 
2,547 
6,834 
5,224 
11,894 
4,747 
704 
8 

4,04,482 
38,560 , , 

ireen. 

(5) dried. 
14,600 @ 50 per 


; 18,55,559 
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APPE^’BIS, 


Crop, amount and value of produce. 
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63 , 


Crop, amount and value of produce. 


-{ 


Name of crop. 

Area under crop 
in acres. 

6 »§ 

Price per rupee. 

Value of outturn 
in rupees at har- 
YGBt price. 

o S ® 

ei 

5 2. o 
c aoo 

S.S'ts 

- 

m 

o 

> 

a 

M 

4» . - 

“i 

o fiS 
> ft 
< 



r 

i 

M. s. c. 

31. s. 


M. 8. 

c. 

Es. 

Wheat 


8,242 

109,619 

0 25 


0 20 

0 

1,71,951 

Barley 

... 

1,145, 

116,525 

0 38 

o' 

0 30 

0 

1,22.658 

Wheat and barley, 


19,243 

0 32 

0 

0 24 

0 

24,056 

Pea 

... 

6,588 

69,502 

1 2 

0 

0 32 

0 

66193 

Barley and pea 


1,294 

13,652 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

12,849 

Gram 


7,112; 

69,875 

0 sa 

0 

0 S8 

0 

84,697 

Mnstard 


25 

30 

0 16 

0 

0 12 

0 

75 

Linseed 

(«• 

2,226 

1.948 

0 18 

0 

0 14 

0 

4,329 

Arhar 


6,004 

15,921 

0 32 

8 

0 30 

6 

19,595 

Masur 

• «« 

181 

2,004 

0 26 

0 

0 20 

0 

318 

Palihar 


806 

8,503 

0 38 

0 

0 30 

& 

8,951 


• •• 

18,717 

145,400 

1 3 

8 

0 85 

0 

1,33,701 

Jarhan 

«•« 

6,074 

75,166 

1 3 

0 

0 85 

0 

69,922 

Urd 

• •• 

8,464 

35,337 

0 25 

0 

0 19 

0 

56,539 

Mang 


62 

309 

0 20 

9 

0 16 

0 

618 

Mothl 

... 

692 

4,775 

0 31 

0 

0 24 

« 

6,161 

Kodon 


787 

4,191 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

4,191 

Mendna 


74 

394 

1 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

394 

Jnar kalan 


41 

391 

0 35 

0 

0 24 

0 

447 

Joar khnrd 

... 

196 

1,402 

0 36 

0 

0 24 

0 

1,558 

Bajra 

• •• 

10 

60 

0 37 

0 

0 25 

0 

65 

Patwa 

... 

IS 

9 

0 16 

0 

0 10 

0 

23 

Shakarkand 


8 

90 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

90 

Sanai 

••• 

3 

6 

i 0 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

24 

Sugarcane 

•M 

5,604 

93,026 

1 0 17 

4 

0 14 

0 

15,712 

Poppy 

W 

368 

i 74 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

1 

11,840 

Tobacco 

m 

48 

1 1,008 

; (a)l 20 

0 

f (5>5 4 

€ 

672 

Cotton 

... 

3 

; S 

h 0 3 

c 

^ 0 8 

8 

Ij 26 

Kacbiana 


75 

* IM 

... 




3,750 

New fallow 


1,305 







Total 

••• 

82,96( 

) 

... 

1 

1 ... 

8,21,400 


Eemarks* 


(а) green* 

(б) dried. 


@ 50 pe» 
acre. 





Name of pargana. 
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Crop, amount anA value o f produce* 


Name of crop. 

9 

u 

a o 

3 

c 5 o 

3 - 

s ® 
s -S 

S-«oo 

< 

Price per rujj^e. 

Value of outturn 
in rupees at har¬ 
vest price. 

Remarks. 

Harvest. 

Average per 
year. 




Mds. s. c 

Mds. s. 


Es. 


Wheat 

5 202 

82,487 

0 25 

8 

0 20 

0 

1,29,391 


Barley •*. 

3,432 



0 

0 30 

0 

38,113 


Barley and wheat. 

1,093 

13,034 

0 31 12 

0 24 

0 

16,421 


Pea 

3,134 

33,059 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

31,114 


Barley and pea ... 

371 

3 914 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

3,684 


Gram 

2,851 

28,011 

0 33 

0 

0 28 

0 

33,953 


Mustard «.« 

27 

32 


0 

0 12 

0 

80 


Linseed ... 

2,891 

2,530 


0 

0 14 

0 

5,621 


Arhar 

3,561 

18,873 

0 32 

8 

0 30 

0 

23,229 


Masnr 

208 

234 

0 26 

0 

0 20 

3 

860 


Palihar ... 

473 

4,990 


6 

0 30 

0 

5,253 


DhEn wM 

8,616 

91,330 

1 3 

8 

0 35 

0 

83,981 


Jarhan 

2,059 

25,481 

1 3 

0 

0 35 

0 

23,704 


Urd 

5,308 

22,161 


0 

0 19 

0 

35,457 


Hung ... 

139 

558 


0 

0 16 

0 

1,116 


Mothi 

1,417 

9,777 

0 31 

0 

0 24 

0 

12,616 


Kodon 

824 

3,o63 

1 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

2,850 


Mendua ... 

72 

383 


0 

0 32 

0 

383 


Juar kalan 

67 

772 

0 35 

0, 

0 24 

0 

882 


Juax khurd ... 



0 36 

0 

0 24 

0 

896 


Bajra •«« 

6 

42 

0 37 

0 

0 25 

0 

45 


Sugarcane 

2,559 

42,645 

0 17 

4 ! 

1 

0 14 

0 

98,888 


Poppy ... 

433 

87 

0 0 

4' 

0 0 

1 

13,920 


Tobacco 

44 

924 


0 (5)0 4 

0 

1 616 

id) green. 
(6) dried. 

Cotton 

78 

40 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

8 

533 


Kachiana ... 

52 

... 

... 


••• 


2,600 

50 per 









acre. 

New fallow ... 

998 




*•# 


... 


Indigo 

35 

... 



»*• 


... 


Total 

47.081 


... 


... 


5,65,706 












Birliar. pargaiia. 
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APPESDIX 


Crops, amount and value of produce. 


j 

Kame of crop. 

Area under croi> 
in acres. 

1" i 

Price per rupee. 

s S 

*w cj *2 

^ a d 

r" 

Remarks. 

i 

S 3 ! 

fl S J 

< 

43 

as 

© 

t 

ei 

Average por 
year. 




1 

Mds. s. c. 

Mds. 8. c. 

Bs. 


’■ "VOieat 

M* 

8,468 

110,338 

0 25 8 

0 20 0 

1,73,080 


Barley 

»«« 

13,128 

188,479', 

0 38 0 

0 30 0 

1,45.768 


1 Wheat and barley, 

5,564 

58,700; 

0 31 12 

0 24 0 

73,953 


Pea 


6,542 

69,018' 

12 0 

0 32 o| 

66,731 


Barley and pea 


594 

6, 2671 

12 8 

0 32 0 

5,898 


Gram 

• •• 

6,179 

55,984| 

0 33 0 

0 28 0 

67,859 


Mustard 


125 

150 

0 16 0 

0 12 0 

375 


Linseed 

... 

7,427 

6,499' 

0 IS 0 

0 14 0 

14,442 


Arhar 

... 

5,353 

28,371 i 

0 82 8 

0 30 0 

84,918 


Masur 


74* 

8Sl 

0 26 0 

0 20 0 

128 


Bh^n 

f •• 

7,769 

S2,101 

13 8 

0 30 0 

75,725 


Jarban 


3,633 

44,958; 

ISO 

0 35 0 

41,821 


Urd 


2,117 

8,838} 

0 25 0 

0 19 0 

14,141 


Mung 

... 

13 

77 

0 20 0 

0 16 0 

154 


. Mothi 


586 

4,043 

0 31 0 

0 24 0 

5,217 


Cotton 

#•« 

IS 

9 

0 3 0 

0 2 8 

I20j 


Eodon 

... 

40S 

2,173 

10 0 

10 0 

2,173| 


Mendua 

... 

2 

llj 

10 0 

0 32 0 

11 


Juar kalan 

... 

55 

528 

0 35 0 

0 24 0 

^ 603 


3aar khurd 

... 

25 

240 

0 36 C 

0 24 0 

1 267 


Bajra 

... 

3 

18 

0 37 C 

) 0 25 C 

) 19 


Patwa 


29 

1 15 

0 16 ( 

) 0 10 ( 

) 3£ 


j Sugarcane 

... 

5,376 

; 89,242 

5 0 17 i 

3 1 0 ( 

) 2,06,9SS 

5 

' Poppy 


675 

J 134 

t 0 0 ^ 

3 0 0 ] 

L 21,44C 

) 

Tobacco 

... 

105 

1 54 

t (a)l 20 ( 

[)!(5)0 4 < 

) 3( 

, (a) green. 

^ (&) dried. 

Kachiana 


m 

3 ... 


*** 

6,401 

} @50 per acret 

Indigo 

... 

12i 

t) ••• 

... 

... 



New fallow 


3,91! 

2 ••4 


»•« 



Total 

- 

. 78,42 

!7 ... 

... 

«■* 

9,57,25 

;5 










Surharpur. ^ Name of pargana. 
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Crop, amount and value of produce. 


f 


Kame of crop. 

Area under crops 
in acres. 

0^.3 
t C W 

S ^ 00 

5 S 

2 S!*H 

S's o 
< 

Price fi 

>• 

u 

s 

>—t 

er rupee. 

Im 

& 

o* 

o 

be . 
g b 

o Z 

Value of outturn 
in rupees at har¬ 
vest price. 

Remarks. 




Mda.s. 

c. 

Mds. s. c 

i 

! Rs. 


Wheat 

3,344 

44,475 


8 


0 

69,765 


Barley ... 

11,333 

1^9,584 


E 

B 

0 

1,25,878 


Wheat and barley. 

1,603 

19,115 

0 31 12 

0 24 

0 

24,082 


Pea 

4,363 

46,030 

1 2 

0 

0 32 

0 

43,833 


Barley and pea... 

347 

3,660 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

3,445 


Gram 

3,907 

38,386 

0 33 

Q 

0 28 

0 

46,529 


Mustard 

56 

67 


0 

0 12 

0 

168 


Linseed 

2,534 

2,217. 


0 

0 14 

0 

4,927 


Arhar 

2,741 

14^27 


8 


0 

17,880 


Masur 

21 

24 


0 


0 

37 


Falihar 

778 



0 


0 

8,640 


Dhdn and by£s... 

6,241 

66,155 

1 3 

8 

0 35 

0 

60.832 


i Jarhan 

3,090 

38,230 

1 3 

0 

0 35 

0 

35,563 


1 Urd 

3,764 

15,715 

0 25 

0 

0 19 

0 

25,144 


Mung 

8 

35 

0 20 

0 

0 16 

0 

7C 


1 Mothi 

356 

2,486 

0 31 

0 

0 24 

0 

3,143 


Cotton 

2 

1 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

8 

13 


Eodon .«« 

460 

1,988 

1 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

1,591 


Mendua »« 

34 

181 

1 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

181 


^nar kalan 

14 

161 


0 

0 34 

0 

184 


Juar khurd 

72 

725 


0 

0 24 

0 

806 


Bajra 

3 

21 


C) 

0 25 

0 

23 


Sugarcane 

3,254 

54,016 

0 17 

4 

0 14 

0 

1,25,255 


Poppy 

221 

44 


4 

0 0 

1 

7,040 


Tobacco 

27 

567 

1 20 

0 

0 4 

(1 

378 


Eachiana 

60 




... 



# 50 per 

Indigo 

75 

... 

... 




•«« 

acre. 

New fallow 

1,336 


















Total ... 


50,043 


6,08,412 


























Aldemau. Name of pargana. 
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APPENDIX 


Crop^ amount and value of produce* 


Name of crop. 

Area under crop in 
! acres. 

Amount of pro¬ 
duce in inaunds 
of 80 lbs. each. 

Price per rupee. 


Value of outturn 
in rupees at liar- 
vest price. 

Harvest. 

Average 
per year. 




Hds. s. 

C. 

Mds. s. c. 

Bs. 

Wheat 

12,347 

1,64,215 

0 25 

8 

0 20 

0 

2,57,592 

Barley 

23,796 

2,4S,15S 

0 38 

0 

0 30 

0 

2,61,219 

Barley and wheat, 

1.204 

15,331 

0 31 

12 

0 24 

0 

19,315 

Pea 

13,505' 1,42,478 

1 2 

0 

0 32 

0 

1,35,695 

Barley and pea ... 

62 

654 

1 2 

8 

0 32 

0 

616 

Gram 

8,043 

79,022 

0 33 

0 

0 23 

0 

95,785 

Mastard 

11 

11 

0 16 

0 

0 12 

0 

27 

Linseed 

1,163 

1,018 

0 IS 

0 

0 14 

0 

2.162 

Arhar 

5,480 

29,044 

0 32 

8 

0 30 

0 

35,746 

Masur ... 

182 

205 

0 26 

0 

0 20 

0 

315 

Palihar 

1034 

10,592 

0 38 

0 

0 30 

0 

11,160 

Dhan 

8,516 

90,270 

1 a 

8 

0 35 

0 

83,007 

Jarhan 

9,140 

1,13,108 

1 3 

0 

0 35 

0 

1,05,216 

XJrd 

5,286 

22,069 

0 25 

0 

0 19 

0 

35.310 

Mung 

35 

151 

0 20 

0 

0 16 

0 

303 

Molhi 

1,965 

13,658 

0 31 

0 

0 24 

0 

17.495 

Kodon 

160 

649 

1 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

519 

Mendwa : 

66 

851 

1 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

351 

Jnarkalan 

$80 

3,829 

0 36 

0 

0 24 

0 

4,254 

Juar khurd ... 

51 

674 

0 36 

0 

0 24 

0 

571 

Bajra 

234 

1,638 

0 37 

0 

0 25 

0 

1,771 

Patwa 

21 

8 

0 14 

0 

0 10 

0 

23 

Sugarcane 

5,744 

95,350 

0 17 

4 

0 14 

0 

1 2,21,102 

Poppy 

279 

66 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

1 

8,960 

Tobacco 

52 

1»092 

1 20 

0 

0 4 

0 

i 728 

Cotton 

2 

1 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

8 

; 13 

Kachiana ... 

53 


• •A 


t** 


3,650 

New fallow 

256 

... 



... 


••• 

Indigo 

202 

• •• 



••• 


! 

Total 

99,319 

► 

... 


13,01,895 


Remarks. 


@ 50 per acre. 
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Cj’OjOj amount and valiie of produce. 


Name of crop. 


J i ^ 

a . 2 EP 

si 2 si 

S S -S ao 
<; < 


Wheat M. 

21,157 

1 Barley 

8,213 

Wheat and barley, 

575 

Pea 

8,621 

Barley and pea ... 

20 

Gram 

9,136 

Mustard ... 

38 

Linseed 

311 


Arhar 

Masur 

Dhan 

Jarhan 

tJrd 

Mong 

Mothi 

Cotton 

Kodon 

Mendwa 

Juar kaltin 

Juar kb-urd 






















Isauli. I Nam© of pargana. 


APPENDIX 


roA 


Crop, amount and value of produce. 


f 




Name of crop. 

i\rea under crop in 
acres. 

so 

y o 

O eo , 

:m 

o 5 o 
3 ffl 

3 52 
0^0 
3-3 00 

Price per rupee 


Value of outturn 
ill rupees at har¬ 
vest price. 

Bemarks. 

Harvest, 

Average per 
year. 




Mds. 8. c 

Mds. s 

c. 

Bs. 


"WTieat it. 

7,410 

98,553 

1 

25 

8 

m 

0 

1,54,592 


Barley 

2,426 

25,594 

0 

38 

0 

IM 

0 

26,941 


Wheat and barley. 

14S 

1,765 

0 

31 

12 

0 24 

0 

2,223 


Pea 

3,149 

33,222 

1 

2 

1 

0 32 

0 

31,640 


Barley and pea 

31 

327 

1 

2 

8 

0 32 

0 

409 


Gram 

3,797 


0 

33 

0 

0 28 

0 

45,219 


Mustard 

1 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 32 

0 

3 


Linseed 

91 

80 

6 

18 

0 

0 14 

0 

177 


Arhar 

4,343 


0 

32 

3 

IQI 

0 

28,330 


Masur 


lis 

0 

26 

0 

IH 

0 

182. 


Dhan 

2,573 

27,274 

1 

8 

8 

0 35 

0 

25,194 


Jarhan 

232 

2,871 

X 

3 

0 

0 35 

0 

2,671 


Urd 


6,680 

0 

25 

0 

0 19 

0 

10.680 


Mothi 

1,759 

12,137 

0 

31 

0 

9 24 

0 

15,661 


Cotton ••• 

135 


0 

3 

0 

0 2 

8 



Kodo 

197 

852 

1 


0 


0 

682 


Mendwa 

60 


1 


0 

0 32 

0 

320 


Juar Kalan 

291 

2,932 

0 

35 

0 

0 24 

0 

3,258 


Juar Khurd 

196 

1,975 

0 

36 

0 

0 24 

0 

2,194 


Shakar Xand 

192 


1 

0 

0 


0 

5,760 


Sugarcane 

492 

8,167 

0 

17 

4 

0 14 

c 

18,933 


Poppy 


52 

0 

m 

4 


1 



Tobacco 

13 

272 

1 

26 

0 

0 4 

0 

182 


Kachiona ... ' 

1 

87 

... 


»*• 


••ff 



@ Bs. 50 per acre- 

New follow 

455 

• •• 


••• 




*•« 










Total 


30,048 
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ora 1 ?» 






I ? = 
i-t ^ 

-pmoQ 

«o 

r-l 


■cmiBC 

p;^sTAaj[ a-qij pH's 
paninp^n Mon 

T-t 


Gross rental 

•lioj 

-tjusi a&d sv 

1-1 


’ll 

aranjoo aad sy 

JO 

i-l 


*6 

amnioD jsd sy 



*8 0J9 

strcnnjoo lod sy 

CO 

rH 


•f 0% S 

s-ninnioo aad sy 

Ol 

1-1 


09 

00 

« 

•aiOTj lod 

tH 

1—* 


•ssuxo 

o 

r-‘ 


•qgntjtd 

qora iCq aoioq 
-naj JO uopiodoij 

Cb 


Average rent rates educed 
from deduced soils. 

"painniJOT 
aoti pa^uS 

-uji Jaq;i3fj 

00 


“pamn-BTn 
qou ‘paj'eSiJJi 



•pmoS 

p 9 q. B SlXITlIJ^ 

t O 


'pnioS 

p 0 q B S IIJJ 

lO 


Average rent rates of 
soils according to 
situation 

•otea: 



•xeqCief^ 

CO 


•puio0 

« 


•ajoiio JO jcaqnin^ 

1H 










Corrected jaiiml>andL 


APPiESTDIX 


7Sa 



Dfilueod „ 
li^iit-rull II 
Cla»a II 
Total 
Average jama 














No. XII,—Total area, see para. 232. 
Maxiza Malikpitr, pargana Pachliinir/ith. 
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Surveyed iu season 1874*76 Tliakbast No. 812. 
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No. XllL—Fom A., see pama 971 and ^12—{concluded'). 
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A 

> 

h 

§3 

12 

& 

1 

■avmvt nsAas asaq; jo oStuoav 

S 1 


•noix. 

.TfSixn pn-o puiOQ xnojj paonpad 

as ! 
ta 

s 

S d « 

s ^ 

•aa^I^iujinoo 

s.Aieptniii'cz j;ed sc ipa-^naa 

o 

s p ^ 

e? § ^ ^ 

p: — '3 3 

•SiOXCAIXP^ 

o 

U3 

'is § 2 S ^ 

s'* p " . J - 

•sqSnoxd; 

\a 

ta 

_ 

^ fc-r ^ ii5l 

» S S3 - “ 

o . S. 


eo rH ® * 

“ - 1» 

•s^uamax?. 

-:xas toraxnns qi^oq jo aSuzaAV 


. 1 « 

o 

•spncuiap s^iii 3 -x 3 

Oil 

U3 


a 

DQ 

‘anxcA p3:xcTin:^sa[ | 

3 

: 

•aX^^J^N JO atac^ 

S 


• S 
-< . 

S ^ 9 

fil 

3gs 

§y 

o 5 
O o 

S 

■scqi?Tq gt 3ni‘B1 

ptre n®-“- aScAdAC pjcpuc^g 

« 

90 

Irri¬ 

gation 

at 

1-0 

Dry 

at 

12 

*2 

<§ 

•picBi 1 'b:jox 


s ■§§ 

•q^noxd jad ] 
scAisxq El cqSiq X i 


V 

eo 

•asuoq 

.tad suASLStq El 


eo 

t-4 

i 

i 

t-t 

•sxiq? pnc sqpcx 


CO 

g 

-nicq[3: 

1^1 

09 

•■B3picd 

1” 

z 

I 1 
IH 

fg 

■qgnoxdAad ajcr pxrc aijcj: 
cucSjcd ijc ccacC acAixnBf ®q? 
pxapC 0!j pajjnbai ‘Ofij pa!jcnii|saf 

CSI 

»a 

a 

"o 

•q.papisaj-uoiij ^ 

U3 

1-1 

•ijaapTsaa 


'S* 

Population and 
Houses. 

•aqu!; Sxrt!jcAt!|.xuo SuqTCAaa<j 

£§ 

•^■BiAaiis 

UO^fCAXJ 

-xno Aad Jo qv^x xaiauaS 

qq.X\N, sJOixcAirttno jo aaqnm^ 

oo 

OQ 


‘suosjod JO aaqixmjSE j 

CO 

o 

»o 

•sasuoq jo jcaqtcni£i j ^ 


•axq-cjmoojd aaoxxAi (^uaraai^^os 
ili'CTirams possasst? uoi'^'BApino I'cq.oji 

ao 

eo 

: 

IS’S* 

JS B « 

^ S ** 

•SCAiSia 

CO 

s 

•scqSig 

CO 

eo 

1 

2 g 

Name of 
village. 

CO 

II 4 

} i S S 

IS S 02 

1 3 d 

Name of 
talukdar 
or 

lumberdar. 

04 

“f ! 

1 i« 1 

p'* *a®q.piuK i " 
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JTo. XV.—8taUmeut sUmng the milages and portions of villages of which mahal in tahsil 

ii composed, and also the component parts of the seoeral I’hoks and Pattis or 
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__ 
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•Qoijjodojd sBJiSTg[ 


•SBZUBjq; 


•BCQBf pin? |BT|Bin JO GinBJjJ 


















KOTE ON FINAL SETTLEMENT REPORT, PyZABAD 

DISTRICT. 


I HAD arranged to write a note on Mr. Millett’s final 
report on the settlement of the Fvzabad district during my 
privilege leave. As, however, the proof-sheets of that portion 
of Mr. Millett’s report which deals with the original “assess- 
ment” and subsequent revision only reached me on the 24th 
June, I cannot now enter into any detailed review, and must 
confine my remarks to the limits of a very brief note. 

2. This, however, is not, I think, to be regretted, (1) be¬ 
cause I only joined this division after the settlement opera¬ 
tions had been brought to a close, and have no personal 
knowledge to bring to bear on them ; and (2) because I find 
that as the assessment of each pargana was finished, separate 
reports were submitted to Government, and on a revision of 
Mr. Carnegy’s assessments having been found necessary, this 
was also separately reported on by Messrs. Ferrar and Millett 
and by the then Commissioner, Mr. Capper, and the sanction 
of Government obtained to the revised assessments in the 
orders quoted in the margin of para. 1253 of Mr, Millett’s 
final report. 

3. Mr. Millett's report is very full, lengthy perhaps even 
to a fault, and gives more than a resume from the pargana 
reports referred to above of statistical and historical informa¬ 
tion concerning the district, as also a very detailed account 
of the settlement operations proper in all its branches. 

4. The demarcation of boundaries commenced in 1860, 
and in October, 1862, settlement operations were regularly 
started and continued till SlstOctoter, 1878, I gather, how¬ 
ever, that but for the revision of Mr. Carnegy’s original 
assessment, settlement operations might have been brought 
to a close some years sooner. 

5. The total cost of the Settlement is given as 
Rs. 8,77,167, which would more than swallow up the increase 
obtained in two years from the revision of settlement. In the 
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concluding paragraphs of Mr. Millett’s report he explains the 
grounds on \vhich a larger expenditure was to be expected in 
the settlement of this district, independent of the protracted 
duration of the operations consequent on the necessity of 
revising the demand originally proposed. In para. 1710 of his 
report will be found a list of the officers employed in the set¬ 
tlement. It appears, however, that the original assessment of 
the entire district was made by Mr. Carnegy, with the excep¬ 
tion of a portion of pargana Sultanpur assessed by Major 
Erskine. In the ease of certain parganas, however, Mr. 
Carnegy’s assessments were based on the inspection notes of 
his assistants. The revision of the original assessment was 
carried out by Messrs Ferrar and Millett under very close 
supervision by the Commissioner, Mr. Capper, who, indeed, 
himself disposed of the petitions relating to 154 villages. 

6. The Fyzabad district, as originally constituted, con¬ 
sisted of 13 parganas, three of which have since been transfer¬ 
red to the Sultanpur district, while the limits of many of the 
parganas have been modified since the settlement operations 
commenced. 

7. The settlement under report is the fii’st regular settle¬ 
ment of the district, and as the previous summary settle¬ 
ment was based on no detailed survey, it is of little use 
comparing the statistics of the two settlements, except, indeed, 
the State’s demand as fixed under each. Kegarding the 
increase in cultivation which the figures of the regular settle¬ 
ment survey disclose, while there can, I should think, be 
little doubt that, notwithstanding the disturbances of 1857-58, 
a considerable increase in cultivation did take place in the 
interval between annexation and the regular settlement, still 
I observe it is a debateable point to what extent the increase 
disclosed by the recent survey is real, and to what extent 
fictitious and attributable to a concealment of existing culti¬ 
vation at the time of the summary settlement. The following 
statement exhibits the result of the assessment under the 
present settlement as compared with the summary settle¬ 
ment for each pai'gana as ultimately constituted, the first 10 
parganas in the list being those now comprised in the Fyz¬ 
abad district, the last three those which have been transferred 
to Sultanpur. 
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8. The revised jama which has been sanctioned by the 
Local Government therefore gives for the entire area brought 
under settlement an annual increase of Rs. 4,02,508-2-5 on the 
siimmary settlement demand, or in round numbers an increase 
of over 33 per cent. This is exclusive of cesses, and as the 
amount of the latter, calculated on the land-revenue demand, 
has increased since the summary settlement, if cesses are 
included, the percentage of increase on the gross demand to 
be met by the Zemindars under the present settlement will be 
considerably in excess of that given above. 

9. It is necessary, however, here to note that the revised 
demand ultimately sanctioned, as shown above, does not in 
some cases take effect from the dates entered in column 10, 
progressive jamas having been allowed where the increase in 
the former demand was very gi’eat. The extent to which 
progressive jamas have been allowed will be seen from appen¬ 
dix V. 0 . of Mr. Millett’s report. It would seem proper also 
to note here that in parganah Khandansa, for special reasons 
partly on account of the unusual largeness of the rise and the 
suddenness with which it was imposed, partly on account of the 
complex nature of the tenures generally, and the numerous 
proprietary communities, whose right as sharers, superior pro¬ 
prietors, or subordinate holders had not been defined when the 
new assesments were introduced a progressive jama, by which 
the original demand was temporarily reduced toRs. 71,462-7-0, 
exclusive of cesses, was sanctioned in May, 1870, and the 
imposition of the full assessment was postponed till 1880. In 
the case of this parganah therefore, where under Mr. Millett’s 
revision the sum fixed was less than the provisional ten years’ 
jama, immediate effect (from 1286 fasli, or 1st July, 1877) 
was given to the reductions, while in other cases the altera¬ 
tions made in the full demand by Mr. Millett are only to take 
effect at the expiration of the ten years’ term, for which a 
temporarily reduced assessment was fixed in 1870, i.e,, on 
1st July, 1880. 

10. In parganah Aldemau it would also appear that Mr. 
Carnegy’s full assessment was never actually imposed, but for 
somewhat similar reasons to those referred to in the case of 
pargana Khandansa an all-round reduction of 12 per cent, was 
allowed as a temporary measure. This reduced assessment 
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was in force when the revision took place in 1875^ and the eifect 
of the revision was in some cases to enhSince the demand previ¬ 
ously in force. In such cases the revision having been sanc¬ 
tioned in 1284 faali, the enhancement was not given effect to 
till 1285 (July, 1877). In other cases the revisions took 
effect from 1283 fasli, the agricultural 3 ’ear in which they 
were made. 

11 . The method adopted by Mr. Carnegy in assessing 
this district is so well known, has been so often before Govern¬ 
ment and the subject of official discussion and report, that it 
would seem unnecessary for me to do much more tlian allude 
to it here (Mr. Millett has given full details in his final report, 
quoting from Mr. Carnegy’s parganah reports). Mr. Caraegy 
started with four tests, viz.^ the plough jama, the deduced jama 
(from rates applied to manured, unmanured, irrigated, and unir¬ 
rigated land), the tent-roll jama, and the class jama, for the 
assessment of cultivated laud; and as regards '‘cultumble 
waste,” his rules were, (1) to put 3 annas au acre on such aa. 
extent of it as he considered a necessary complement of the 
cultivated area for grazing and such like purposes and 13 
annas per acre on all culturable land in excess of such 
complement, while ( 2 ) in the case of groves any excess over 
10 per cent, of the total area was treated and assessed as cul¬ 
turable waste. No allowance was ma<le for a sudden, heavy 
rise either in the shape of a rasadi jama or otherwise, and no 
allowance was deemed necessary where, on account of exist¬ 
ence of sub-proprietary tenures, the margin of profit was 
greatly curtailed. 

12 . Guided by the above rules in framing it, Mr. Carnegy, 
1 understand, claimed for his assessment that it was a moderate 
one; but making every allowance for the unfortuitous circum¬ 
stances which his settlement has had to contend against which 
would make a really moderate assessment press heavily, 
I must say that neither the actual results nor the general 
rules adopted by Mr. Carnegy for his guidance seem to 
afford much ground for characterizing his assessment general¬ 
ly as “ moderate” or “easy.” There appears to me to have been 
many elements of uncertainty and error in some of his “test” 
standards which undoubtedly gave rise to over-assessment, a 
point aHuded to in Mr. Ferrar’s note on the proposed revision 
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and noticed at some length in Mr. Millett’s final report. 
I entii’ely agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Capper 
in connection with this matter, that “ it is a subject for much 
regret that the assessment should have been based on a 
conglomeration of various calculations which different set¬ 
tlement officers had reported as useful teats wherewith to 
check returns which had been given to them as represent¬ 
ing-actual assets or their estimated corrections of these 
papers.” Mr. Camegy at no very advanced stage of the 
assessment work abandoned the plough jama as a standard, 
and subsequently also the “ deduced jama.” In his latter 
assessments also he seems to have but partially given effect 
to his harsh rule regarding the assessment of culturable 
waste at a revenue-rate of 3 annas and 13 annas per acre, 
and in the case of parganah Khandansa, the last assessed, this 
rule was set aside altogether owing to the enormous increase 
which the revised assessment of the cultivated area gave. 
Mr. Carnegy evidently laid great stress on “ personal inspec¬ 
tion” by the assessing officer (paras. 946-948 of Mr. Millett’s 
report), but be does not seem to have considered it possible 
by such personal inspection and local enquiry to obtain 
approximately reliable information regarding actualy current 
rates which would enable a practically useful amended rent- 
roll for each village to be drawn up. There were doubtless 
special difficulties in the way of this being successfully ac¬ 
complished in Fy^abad, still there can be no doubt that 
amended village rent-rolls, showing actual rates as far as these 
can be ascertained, on a personal inspection of the village by 
the assessing officer, afford one of the safest guides to a fair 
assessment, and that where every village was carefully in¬ 
spected by the assessing officer, had the ascertainment of 
actual rates been made one of the principal objects of his in¬ 
spection, a much sounder basis of assessment would have 
been obtained than that offered by most of the tests applied 
in the Fyzabad district. Apart, however, from the question 
of actual over-assessment, it has been distinctly shown that 
the precipitate introduction of the new demand before rights 
were defined, or arrangements matured between the proprie¬ 
tary and cultivating classes, the sudden largeness of the rise- 
in many cases without provision for its taking effect gradu¬ 
ally, a succession of very bad seasons—all these and other 
like matt-ers had much to do with the accrual of the large 
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balances immediately after the introduction of Mr. Camegy’s 
assessment, as also with the numerous objections which were 
filed against them long after they had been published and 
given efiect to. The points alluded to above and the fact 
that no allowance was made in fixing the demand on estates 
in which properties of different kinds existed, together with 
the cases of “judicial over-assessment'’ of sub-proprietor’s 
rent, referred to in Mr. Millett’s report, would have been 
sufficient to convert an assessment in itself moderate and 
feir into a grinding tax, which the original assessment cer¬ 
tainly was felt to be until temporary relief was granted and 
subsequent revision sanctioned—a tax which could only have 
been collected at the sacrifice of most of the under-proprie¬ 
tary tenures in the district, and from which abatement would 
have been absolutely necessary when any serious failure of 
either harvest occurred. 

13. The necessity of a revision having been recognized, 
Government approved of the principles on which it should be 
carried out as embodied in a note drawn up by Mr. Capper 
in December, 1874 ; these are detailed in para. 1058 of Mr. 
Millett’s report, and it would seem unnecessary to refer to 
them further here than to note that Mr. Carnegy’s assess* 
ments had never been even provisionally sanctioned by the 
Chief Commissioner, and that the action taken was no inter¬ 
ference with, or revision of, an assessment which had come 
under review by the chief revenue authority of the province 
and met with his provisional sanction. 

14. Mr, Millett has entered in his report most fully into 
the considerations on which the principles laid down for guid¬ 
ance in carrying out the revision are founded, and the method 
in which they were applied. It would seem unnecessary for 
me to give any resum4 of bis report. It shows in very great 
detail how the work of revision was carried out, and the 
measures taken to satisfy the revising officer before any 
reduction of the original assessment was proposed. 

15. In no case was reduction proposed without a per¬ 
sonal inspection, once if not oftener, of the village by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. In many cases the objections were disallowed 
without inspecting the village when the Settlement Officer 
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■WAS satisfied from a preliminary enquiry tliat the plea of over- 
assessment was not well founded. On the other hand, many 
villages were inspected in which no reduction was found 
necessary. 

16. The 13 parganas consituting the old district of 
Fyzahad comprised 3,601 villages. Regarding 2,645 of these 
villages, 4,175 petitions objecting to the assessment were filed. 
Of these petitions, 2,382 pertaining to 1,506 villages were suc¬ 
cessful- The petitions referred to 666 mahdls, and the reduc¬ 
tions were granted in 544 mahdls. The reduction granted was, 
exclusive of cesses, Rs. 1,11,304-2-8, or inclusive of cesses, 
Rs. 1,14,084-8-0. 

17. These figures are struck on the full revised demand, 
irrespective of the progressive assessments detailed in appen¬ 
dix Va., and the actual relief given was therefore larger than 
the above figures show. 

18. The reductions granted amount to 6 per cent, of the 
original assessment of the entire district, to about 8 per cent, 
of that portion of it which came under revision, and to about 
14 per cent, of that portion of it in which reductions were 
granted. 

19. This was certainly a substantial measure of relief to 
the particular villages concerned. Besides relief granted by 
actual reductions, in other cases inequalities of assessment 
were removed by a redistribution of the revenue demand. 
These were cases in which the assessment of a mauza was 
not open to objection, but the latter pertaining to seveial 
mahals, the distribution over its component parts was faulty 
and at variance with the data on which the mauza had been 
assessed. 

20. I gather from the papers connected with the revi¬ 
sion that there are many instances in which, had the work 
been one of original assessment instead of review, the demand 
would have been fixed lower, and that similarly there were 
cases in which an enhancement of the first assessment might 
have been proposed. No mauza war reductions were granted 
when the amount fell short of 5 per cent., and in some 
instances where it was found that a reduction exceeding that 
amount in a component village caused an inappreciably 
small percentage of decrease in the jama of the mabdl 
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even reductions amounting to 5 per cent, of the assessment 
on individual villages were disallowed. Unless the assess¬ 
ment of the entire district was to be done de novo, for 
which it was agreed there was no necessity, I do not see 
that any other course than that described in the cases refer¬ 
red to could have been adopted. 

21. From what has been stated, it appears that 57 per 
cent, of the petitions complaining of over-assessmentsucceeded, 
Now, bearing in mind how apt natives are in such matters to 
follow suit with or without sufiBeient reason, and the fact 
that nothing under 5 per cent, was accepted as over-assass- 
ment calling for revision, I think the percentage of success 
obtained and the amount struck off as excessive fully justi¬ 
fies the opinion of those officers who held that there was a 
strong case for revision; at the same time I think we have 
now the strongest groxmds for believing that the revised 
assessments are fair and equable. 

22. The circumstances of nearly three-^fourtbs of the 
villages originally assessed were in the course of this revision 
brought under special scrutiny, and a large majority of .these 
were subjected to a local inspection and enquiry, conducted 
with special care and intelligence (as the English notes recorded 
in each case by the Settlement (Mcer testify), with the sole 
or main object of ascertaining if they bad b^n over-assessed 
to any material extent. A consideration of these facts 
should, I think, afford a considerable degree of confidence 
that no material error of over-assessment can have escaped 
detection in the 2,645 villages which were brought under 
special scrutiny, while the absence of any complaint, not¬ 
withstanding the facilities afforded for presenting them, 
on the part of the proprietors and sub-proprietors of the re¬ 
maining 956 villages comprised in the settlement district, 
seems to me to afford equally strong grounds of assurance 
that none of these villages were over-assessed in the first 
instance. 


23. If the revised assessments sanctioned by the local 
Government press anywhere too heavily—and I write this not 
merely with refference to the settlement papers before me, 
but with reference to the slight knowledge I have acquired 
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of the district during the last 20 months—it is in the case of 
sub-settled tenures, in many of which the rent payable to the 
superior proprietor, if the wages of village servants are added, 
amoimts to 80 per cent, or more of the gross rental. In the 
recent revision relief was frequently given in such cases by a 
reduction from the gross rental varying from 5 to 12 per cent., 
seldom, however, exceeding 10. I fear, however, although 
such cases cannot be said to be cases of over-assessment, 
with reference to the principles on which sub-settlements were 
made, yet the settlement terms still continue to press heavily 
in not a few of the sub-proprietary tenures, and that the 
result wiU be, in the course of a few years, a considerable re¬ 
duction in their number. This, however, should it take place, 
can hardly be attributed to over-assessment strictly speaking, 
but rather to the system adopted, which, while it maintained 
the possession and right to a sub-settlement of the sub-pro- 
prietary class, assigned to them so small a share of the gross 
rental as practically reduced them to a worse position than 
that of ex-proprietary tenants in the North-Western Provinces. 
I would with all deference submit that if it was deemed right 
and proper to maintain the possession of this class,—of which 
I have no doubt,—they should have been secured a somewhat 
better position, one which would have enabled them to 
maintain the status of substantial middlemen, and that a 
maximum allowance of 20 per cent, on the Government 
demand would have been a sufficient allowance to the taldk- 
dars in such cases. There can be no doubt that the absorp¬ 
tion of these sub-proprietary rights, or, in other words, the 
extinction of the sub-proprietary class, which has already 
begun, is creating a class of discontented, if not disloyal, 
people among our upper class tenantry, who are further to a 
great extent deprived of service as a means of employment 
which was open to them under the Nawdbi regime. Mr. 
Millett’s report shows that no less than 1,718 out of the 
3,601 villages in the old district are sub-settled, the aggregate 
area of these villages being 347,264 acres, and the number of 
sub-proprietors 24,000, who enjoy, under the revised assess¬ 
ment, an average profit of Es. 9-11-4 each per annum. 

24. ^ Mr. Millett in his report gives much interesting 
information in section IV., Part I., regarding litigation in the 
Settlement Department, which was'very heavy in this district. 
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From the latter it appears that, besides the sub-settled estates 
referred to above, 39,646 acres were decreed as sir, dihdari, 
and doswant to ex-proprietors, the estimated rental of which 
is put at Rs. 1,63,979, out of which the decree-holders retain 
65,024, while 11,118 acres were similarly decreed to ex-pro¬ 
prietors in “ occupancy *' tenure, the rental of the latter being 
Es. 45,826, and the occupancy-holders paying Es. 41,398. 
The area decreed as “ shankalp” and “birt” is not stated, but 
it appears that 1,168 claims of this description were decreed 
by consent or under compromise and 1,360 on trial. 

25. The manner in which the settlement records were 
prepared is fully described in section IV., Part II. The Form 
of some of the papers is not uniform throughout the district, 
but the reason of this is explained, and the report shows very 
distinctly that much labor and pains were taken to make the 
settlement record as complete and perfect as possible. Engage¬ 
ments were properly taken for each mahdl; but from para. 
1627 it would appear that when a mahdl consists of parts 
lying in different parganahs, each parganahwar part has been 
treated as a separate mahdl under the name of the principal 
village in the parganah. 

26. The arrangement referred to in para. 1692, by which 
mahdls paying a revenue of less than Rs. 200 were doubled 
up for kabuliyat purposes with some larger mahdl, although 
adopted, doubtless, with the object of simplification by avoid¬ 
ing, as far as practicable, a multiplicity of petty pro¬ 
perties, seems to me one of doubtful expediency and legal¬ 
ity, unless the mahdls doubled up were formerly part of 
one mauza or zemindari. Even in the latter case the full 
consent of the parties interested would be a sine qud non — 
indeed, the law req^uires a written application from them. 
Unless the union of estates is carried out with due regard 
to such considerations, it is certain to give rise to complaints 
of the nature referred to in para. 1692, and may lead to 
serious hardship by a hasty application of the principle of 
joint responsibility. 

27. It is, I think, to be regretted (para. 1642) that the 
instructions in Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular No. 7 
of 1865, which required the fields possessed by disconnected 
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proprietors to be distinctively coloured in tbe field maps of 
fill villages held “ ketbut” by several mahals, were not fully 
carried out. The greater the sub-division in such cases, 
the greater is the necessity of having it distinctly shown in 
the field map. The assessment is originally made mauza- 
war, and must necessarily be so, as the mauza is the unit of 
survey, and must be the unit of inspection and all memo¬ 
randa regarding capability, rent-rates, and assets. To secure 
an equable distribution in different properties in the case of 
mauzas held ketbut, it is essential that the assessing offi¬ 
cer, when inspecting the village, should have before him the 
Field Map indicating the mahdlwar allotment, so that in the 
event of any mahdl having an undue proportion of either 
superior or inferior land, differentially rated for assessment 
purposes, a note may be made of the fact for future atten¬ 
tion when the assessment comes to be distributed among tbe 
component mahals. Mi*. Millett in paras. 1061-62 discusses 
the question whether the No. II. statement should be pre¬ 
pared mauzawar or mahdlwar. It might be very desirable 
to have a mahdlwar series of No. II. statements, although I 
do not see that such a series is absolutely required; but for 
the reason I have stated above, the village being the unit of 
survey, inspection, and assessment, a mauzawar No, II. state¬ 
ment, on which the settlement officer records the ground of 
his assessment, seems to me absolutely indispensable. 

28. Regarding villages subject to fluvial action, Mr. 
Millett (para. 1693) simply remarks: “ the usual conditions 
regarding revision of assessment are entered in the kabuliat.” 
From this and from para. 1533, it would appear that in no 
cases have short-term settlements of alluvial land been made 
under the provisions of paras. 3 and 4 of Settlement Ruling 
No. 9. Even with the limited knowledge I have of the Fyz- 
abad district, the absence of any such settlements seemed to 
me somewhat strange, and I accordingly instituted enquiries 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s office on the point, and have 
ascertained that, although no mention of the fact is made iu 
the report, one Manjha, viz. Manjha Nidhura, in parganah 
Mangalsi, was settled for a term of five years only (from 
1285 fasli) by Mr, Ferrar. The fact that the assessment 
was made by the latter officer may account for the absence 
of any allusion to it in the Final report .which is submitted 
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by Mr, Millett; but it is surprising that in the 30 years’ jama 
statement, the five years’ jama should have erroneously been 
carried forward for the full term of the settlement. 

29. It appears to me that the terms of Settlement Ruling 
No. 9, paras. 3 and 4, have been generally overlooked, and 
that there are a great many instances of manjha land, which, 
under the terms of the said Ruling, should be settled for a 
term of five years only. I would invite His Honor’s atten¬ 
tion to the description of such lands, generally, given in para. 
1002 of Mr, Millett’s reportj “lowlying tracts, intersected 
often by broad streams, branches of the Gogra, or back¬ 
waters of the river, liable to inundations in the rainy sea¬ 
son, when not steadily under water at that time, &c., &c.;” 
and I would suggest that a list of such alluvial tracts be 
called for from the Deputy Commissioner at once, and that, 
in their case, the settlement now reported be sanctioned for 
a period of five years only. 

30. The enquiries made under the new alluvion and 
diluvion rules will enable the Deputy Commissioner to supply 
the information required with very little trouble; but unless 
Government limit the term of settlement to five years in the 
case of such Manjhas, in passing final orders on the settle¬ 
ment of the district, it will be impossible to secure the object 
in view by any action taken under the alluvion rules, as the 
latter allow the proprietors to elect either for the period 
entered in the kabuliyat and periodical revisions on actual 
increment or decrement, or for the term of five years with 
quinquennial revisions on existing assets, and I understand 
that with rare exceptions the zemindars have signified their 
wish to stand by the kabuliyat. The cases in question, 
however, being cases in which the Settlement OflScer should, 
according to the rules in force, have limited the term of the 
settlement, Government can of course, on passing final orders 
on the settlement of the district, limit the term in these par¬ 
ticular cases to five years. 

31. Some six or seven cases of Manjhas in which the 
question of over-assessment was mixed up with that of 
alluvial .increment, and which had not been disposed of with 
the ordinary cases of over-assessment, have come before me. 
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By accepting a five years’ settlement under the alluvion rules, 
the proprietors could, in all these cases, obtain an immediate 
revision on the assets of the mahdl. With one exception, 
however, they have all declined this. In the exception, 
referred to, a reduction will be granted by revision under the 
alluvial rules if the actual assets call for it; in the other cases, 
the parties having declined the five years’ rule, and there 
being no clear case of serious over-assessment and no arrears 
due, I have, of course, declined to allow the settlement assess¬ 
ment to be re-opened. 

32. In conclusion, I would observe that while the inci¬ 
dence of assessment is, I believe, somewhat lower in Fyzabad 
than in many of the cis-Gogra districts of Oudh, this must not 
be taken as a proof of under-assessment. The extraordinary 
frequency of double tenures must be home in mind, for, in 
the case of sub-tenures, the State’s demand does not repre¬ 
sent the burden which the proprietary class, with whom the 
settlement has been made, have to bear; in such cases the 
rent, over and above the State’s demand, which the sub-pro¬ 
prietary class have to pay to their superiors, must be taken 
into account to ascertain the real pressure of the settlement 
on the proprietary class in possession. There may be other 
reasons for a lighter incidence in Fyzabad, as compared with 
other cis-Gogra districts; but I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with Oudh to express my opinion on this point. I have no 
hesitation, however, in saying that, as far as my short expe¬ 
rience in this division enables me to judge, the assessment of 
the Fyzabad district, as ultimately revised, is by no means a 
light one. 

33. It is not for me, who joined the division after the 
settlement operations had been closed, to express my opinion 
on the merits of the various officers engaged in them, and 
the labor and ability they brought to bear on the very trou¬ 
blesome and arduous duties entrusted to them. His Honor 
has already acknowledged the services rendered by Mr. 
Capper, late Commissioner of the Division, and by Mr. Mil- 
lett and his subordinates. The work of revision, which 
devolved chiefly on Messrs. Ferrar and Millett as Settlement 
Officers and Mr. Capper as Commissioner, was a specially 
intricate, difficult, and laborious task, besides being an invidi- 
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ous one. To revise another officer’s assessment is always a 
much more troublesome operation than to frame a new one 
on measurements conducted under the immediate supervision 
of the assessing officer, and it appears to me very doubtful 
whether, in the case of this revision, the labor and care bes¬ 
towed on it was not greater than in the case of the original 
assessment. Mr. JMillett is entitled to thanks for the labour 
he bestowed in compiling the final report during his recent 
term of furlough. While it might, I think, have been com¬ 
pressed into somewhat less space, it will aflTord, in a compact 
form, a valuable record for future reference on all points 
connected with the long-protracted settlement of the Fyzabad 
district. 


JOHN J. F. LUMSDEN, 

Commissioner^ 


Ftzabad, 

TAe 30/A June^ 1880. 




No. lOOOE.. OS' 1882. 

RESOLUTION. 

OiTBH Revenue Depaetment. 

Dated Allahabad, the ^th April, 1882. 

Read— 

The final settlement reporfc’of the Fyzabad district, by Mr, A. F, Millett, C.S., 
Officiating Settlement Officer, 

OssEEVATioisr.—Settlement operations were in pro¬ 
gress throughout the Fyzahad district from October, 1863, 
to the Slst October, 1878.. The original revision was 
conducted by and under the orders of Mr. Camegy. His 
assessments were declared and, introduced without having 
received formal sanction at various times between April, 
1865, and November, 1870. No complaints against the 
assessment were made up to the year 1872, when its pro¬ 
priety was first called in question. In 1873 and the follow¬ 
ing year there was a great influx of objections resulting 
in a revision of Mr. Carnegy's proposals, carried out 
by Messrs. Ferrar and Millett, Settlement Officers, acting 
under the immediate control of Mr. W. C. Capper, the 
Commissioner of the division. The final report, which 
gives a most detailed account of all the proceedings con¬ 
nected with the settlement from its commencement to its 
close, is submitted by Mr. Millett. 

2. The settlement district treated of in his report is 
not co-extensive with the area of the Fyzabad district as 
at present constituted. In 1869 three out of thirteen par- 
ganas were transferred to Sultanpur which bounds it on 
the south, and the limits of the remaining ten have under¬ 
gone several modifications. 

3. The area of the original district was 2,344 square 
miles. ^ The population 1,440,957, or 614 to the square mile,, 
a density exceeded in only two districts of the province, 
Lucknow and Bara Bank! r 66 per cent, of the population 
is agricultural, and the proportion of high castes, Brahmins^ 
and Chatris, is one-fourth of the whole. 

1 
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4. Ml’. Millett di’aws a gloomy picture of tLe con¬ 
dition of tbe people. The large proprietors were, as a rule, 
heavily embarrassed before the settlement commenced, and 
even the light summary demand was realized from them 
with difficulty. The minute sub-division of property, with its 
unusually complicated form, yielding to each co-sharer a 
pittance of Rs. 17 a 3 ’ear, the effect of annexation in clos¬ 
ing the doors of service, as soldiers or retainers, and the 
heavy expenses of litigation, have contributed to the gene¬ 
ral indebtedness of the petty proprietors and more espe¬ 
cially of sub-settlement holders, while with regard to the 
cultivating class Mr. Millett mentions the suggestive fact, 
that Fyzabad furnishes more emigrants than the other 
eleven districts of the province put together. 

5. One of the most striking features in the agricul- 
tui’al economy of the district is the number and vaidety of 
subordinate rights in the soil. Out of the 3,601 demra- 
cated villages, 2,414 are the property of talukdars, and 
1,713 of these, with an aggregate ai’ea of 347,264 acres, and 
a Government demand of Rs. 4,05,687, are held in sub¬ 
settlement by 24,000 under-proprietors, each of whom 
enjoys an average yearly profit of Rs. 9-11-4. This is of 
course in addition to the cultivating profits they receive 
on the lands in their personal tillage, Including all the 
various classes of sub-proprietary rights, the area awarded 
to the holders was 438,611 acres, that is, nearly one-third 
of the total area of the district. 

6. The revenue survey was completed in 1865. Tte 
field survey, commencing in October, 1862, or about the 
same time as the revenue survey, ended in 1869. The total 
areas tally fairly, but there is a considerable discrepancy 
in the returns of cultivation, of which no explanation is 
given. The figures are— 

Revenue survey ... ... 930,229 

Field survey ... ... 830,693 

99,536 

There seems, however, to be a misprint, both in the 
figures given in para. 942 of the report and appendix 
No. I. 
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7. The details of the field survey were— 

Cultivation ••• 55 per cent. 

Cnlturablo ... ... 17 per cent. 

Groves ... ••• ■ 5 per cent. 

Barren ••• 23 per cent. 

Such were some of the conditions with which the settle¬ 
ment ofiicer had to deal, and from the description given 
by Mr. Millett in Mr. Carnegy’s own language of that 
ofecer’s system of assessment, it is clear that he dealt 
with them in a procrustean method which was singularly 
inapplicable. His assessment was mainly based on con¬ 
jectural data—useful, indeed, as checks, but unsafe as a 
foundation- Assuming, too readily, the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with approximate accuracy, the rental received 
by the proprietor, he abandoned that laborious investi- 
gation and analysis of rent-rolls, wbicb should invariably 
accompany an assessment on average rent-rates. He 
spread his assumed rates which, though fair on the good, 
were heavy on the inferior soils, over the assessable area, 
without due regard to the prevalence of high-caste culti¬ 
vation, or the existence of more than one right of property 
in the soil. His assessment of waste was characterized in 
most parganas by an undue severity, and through a mis¬ 
conception of the orders of the Supreme 

Faia. 1167. /~i . • • 

(government progressive jamas were 
avoided, as much as possible, even to quote one instance 
given by Mr. Millett in the case of a sixfold enhancement 
of the revenue. In justice, however, to Mr. Carnegy and 
the other officers, who, under his guidance, conducted the 
first assessment, it must be said, that with regard to the 
two points of making allowances in estimating assets for 
the presence of high-caste cultivators, and the amount 
intercepted by sub-proprietors, and the necessity of pro¬ 
gressive assessments, where there has been a large enhance¬ 
ment, their errors were due to the instructions given them 
for their guidance. The principle of making these allow¬ 
ances was not at that time generally acknowledged, while 
the benefits of a system of progressive assessments has only 
been fully recognized since their work was completed. 

8. The effect of Mr. Carnegy’s assessment was to raise 
the Government demandfromEs. 12,08,550 to Es. 17,65,429, 
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inclusive of cesses, an increase of 42 per cent. Owing to 
the financial exigencies of the empire, this greatly enhanced 
demand was precipitately imposed upon the people, in nine 
parganas before the landlords had time to make the neces¬ 
sary rent arrangements with their tenants, and generally 
throughout the district, while settlement litigation with all 
its expenses was in progress, and the determination of 
rights in the soil far from complete. Of all the causes 
which contributed to the failure of the first assessment, its 
too sudden imposition was, in Sir George Couper’s opinion, 
one of the most disastrous. 

9. From the commencement in 1866 friction was 
observed in the working of the settlement. Balances began 
to accrue and became a source of anxiety to the revenue 
administration. The floods of 1871, “ the worst year on 
record or known even to tradition,” brought matters to a 
crisis, necessitating temporary relief in the form of a remis¬ 
sion equalling one-fourth of a year’s demand. It got into 
the air that the settlement was to be revised, and petitions 
against the assessment poured in upon the authorities. 

10. Mr. Millett gives a very clear and connected 
account of the procedure that was followed in the disposal 
of these petitions, and of the principles on which the assess¬ 
ment was revised A distinction waspropeidy drawn between 
cases in which there appeared to be actual over-assessment, 
and those in which other causes rendered the pressure of 
the enhanced demand unduly heavy. 

11. In all cases of the former description a prelimi¬ 
nary enquiry was made to ascertain whether the objector 
had a primd facie ground of complaint. If he had, a local 
investigation was made by the settlement officer or one of 
his assistants. 

12. The principles which were laid down for their 
guidance, with the approval and sanction of the local 
Government, are detailed in para. 1058 of the report. They 
cover all the points in which Mr. Carnegy’s system was 
defective. Greater weight was attached to the rent-rolls 
which were carefully tested. Allowances were made for 
intromittent cultivation owing to poorness of soil, preva- 
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lence of higli-caste cultivators, bad debts, vicissitudes of sea¬ 
sons, double or treble property in land. Waste was generally 
exempted. In cases of great and sudden enhancement it 
was introduced progressively. Faulty distributions of the 
revenue were corrected, and finally retrospective effect was 
given to reductions of assessment, when the circumstances 
of the case called for it. Besides the general remission of 
one-fourth of the i-evenue made in 1873, amounting to 
Rs. 2,96,422, further remissions were given in the cases 
where the assessment was reduced with retrospective effect, 
amounting in all to Ks. 1,46,992. 

13. The revisions were reported pargana by pargana, 
and sanctioned by His Honor provisionally. It is unne¬ 
cessary therefore for him to review them in detail. Objections 
relating to 2,645 villages out of 3,601 were filed, and in 
1,506, i.e., in 41 per cent, of all the villages in the district, 
reductions of assessment were allowed amounting to 
Es. 1,11,304-2-8 without and Rs. 1,14,084-8-0 with cesses. 

14 The reductions equalled 6 per cent, of the original 
demand, about 8 per cent, of that portion of it which came 
under examination, and 14 pe.r cent, of that part of it which 
was modified. Sir George Couper fully shares Mr. Lums- 
den’s confidence that no material error of over-assessment 
can have escaped notice in the 2,645 villages which came 
under special investigation, while the absence of any com¬ 
plaint from the owners of the remaining 956 is an assur¬ 
ance that their original assessment was a fair one. The 
revenue was collected in 1879 with a balance of only 
Es. 191; in 1880 and 1881 the balance sheet has been com¬ 
pletely clear. This result has been reached vrithout the use 
of a single process of severity. Fifty-five estates constituting 
an entire pargana, have been made thdm in 1880 and 1881, 
but this measure was adopted, in fact, as a preliminary to a 
re-adjustment of the properties whose intermixture was so 
extraordinary as to produce results equally disastrous to 
the tenantry and the proprietors. The re-adjustment is 
almost completed, and the estates will be then discharged. 

15. The result of the settlement is to impose a 
demand, excluding cesses, of Rs. 16,51,342-3-5—an increase 
of 33'31 per cent on the summary demand. The incidence 
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compared with that of neiiufhhoiiring districts is light, as 
the following figures will show :— 

On cultivation. 

Es. a. p. 

Fyzabad ••• • • • 1 1 ^ 2 

Rae Bareli «*« •«« ^0 4; 

Sultanpur ... ... ... 2 2 9 

Bara Banki ... ... ... 2 3 10 

Azamgarh ... ... ... 2 4 4 

Sir George Couper is satisfied that the assessment is not 
higher than the exceptional circumstances of the district 
absolutely demand, and he is pleased to sanction it, subject 
to the approval of the Government of India, for a period of 
thirty years from the date of its introduction in the several 
parganas of the district. 

16. The Commissioner, in para 28 of his review, men¬ 
tions that the engagements in riparian villages have, with 
one exception, been taken for the full period of thirty 
years, and suggests that, as the settlements have not yet 
been confirmed, these engagements might be recalled and 
a quinquennial engagement enforced. The orders of (Go¬ 
vernment in this matter at the time of the assessment were 
not very distinct, and the Lieutenant-Governor has found 
that the practice in the Fyzabad settlement was general 
throughotit the other districts. A quinquennial settlement 
in such cases is probably best for all parties, but he would 
not willingly disturb an arrangement of such old-standing 
without the consent of the zamindars themselves. Subject 
of course to the sanction of the Government of India, the 
settlement of these riparian lands will therefore stand. 

17. In the 23rd para, of his note on Mr. Millett’s 
report, Mr. Lumsden remarks on the probable efifect of the 
revised assessment on the sub-proprietors who occupy such 
an important position in the Fyzabad district. The condi¬ 
tion and prospects of this class have been and will continue 
to be a source of anxiety to the revenue administration. 
The district has been during the last four years in the 
charge of an officer, who had the decision of a large num¬ 
ber of the sub-settlement suits brought in this district, and 
who has interested himself warmly in the affairs of these 
under-proprietors. After a series of meetings in which he 
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warned tliem that, as the only means of preserving their 
heritages to their children, he would unflinchingly keep 
them to the punctual payment of their current rents he 
brought into use the new powers given to the Deputy 
Commissioner by section 158 of the Oudh Land Revenue 
Act. The number of applications under this section was 
never large. The total number of sub-settled estates is 1,341. 
In 1878, the applications to the Deputy Commissioner 
for assistance in the realization of current rents were 379 ; 
in 1879, 228 ; in 1880, 164 ; in 1881, 132 ; and, in the 
great majority of the sub-settlements, the payment of the 
rent is now voluntarily punctual. 

18. There remains the matter of the arrears of past 
years covered by decrees of the rent court. These are 
realized under section 125 of the Rent Act, which gives 
plenary power to the Deputy Commissioner. The Dejiuty 
Commissioner reports that he has a careful settlement 
of accounts made as a preliminary. Disputes between the 
CO-parceners as to their respective shares in the total 

• debt is a constant cause of the growth of indebtedness. 
Once the precise state of aflfairs is known, the collection 
of the debt becomes more easy tlian might be anticipated. 
If all the co-parceners cannot meet their obligations, some 
solvent sharer is almost always found ready to pay the 
balance under the traditional condition of a transfer of 
the defaulting share. The number of sub-settled estates 
brought under the Deputy Commissioner’s charge in 1879 
was 55 ; in 3880, 40 ; in 1881,15. 

19. The measures taken during the last four years 
to realize arrears, which had accrued during a period of 
unpunctual payments, and to maintain a punctuality which 
was unusual and irksome, necessitated the displacement of 
the insolvent partners in the sub-settled communities. The 
recorded transfers of the last five years show the convey¬ 
ance by sale, voluntary or compulsory, in the sub-settled 
estates, of an area amounting in all to 16,315 acres. The 
sub-settled area, according to the report (para. 1596), is 
347,264 acres. The area mortgaged is not shown in the 
registers, but it is fairly satisfactory to find that complete 
transfer of the proprietary right has not exceeded 5 per 
cent, of the whole. 
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20. Tlie Deputy Commissioner concludes Iiis last 
report with the hope that, with the punctual paymdtit of 
current rents, that is now enforced, and the disappearance 
of the load of the decreed debt of the past, the under-pro¬ 
prietary difBculties of the district will now abate ; and in 
this hope the Lieutenant-Governor joins. 

21. In 1876, one-third of the entire talukdari area 
of the district was under the management of the district 
officer, under the provisions of the Encumbered Estates Act. 
The rental of these estates was upwards of six and a half 
lakhs of rupees. The debts have been gradually paid 
offj and in 1881 there remained, after the discharge of such 
estates as had been cleared of debt, portions of three estates, 
with a rental of Es. 80,000. 

22. Sir George Couper has already remarked on 
the extent to which the defects in Mr. Carnegy’s system of 
assessments were due to the ambiguous and in some cases 
mistaken instructions first issued for the conduct of the 
settlement. But the main feature of it was, that it was, 
based on deduced satistics without proper enquiry into 
actual assets, a mode of assessment that is apt to sow the 
seeds of future revenue difficulties. At the same time 
Mr. Carnegy spared no pains to verify his deductions, and the 
thought and labour he bestowed on the Fyzabad settlement 
entitle him to the acknowledgments of the Government. 
Messrs. Ferrar and Millett performed the delicate task of 
revision, with carefulness and tact, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner is indebted to Mr. Capper, 
the Commissioner of the division, for the vigilant control he 
exercised over his subordinates. 

23. Mr. Millett deserves commendation for the com¬ 
pleteness of his report. He did the great bulk of the 
revision of the assessment, and he has reported it with 
great fairness and precision. 

By order, &c,, 

J. WOODBUEN, 

Secy, to Govt., N.- W. P. and Oudk, 

in the Oudh Rev. Dept. 



No. dated Simla, the 21st Angnst, 188S. 

Fmn^T. W. Holdbbness, Esq., O.S., 

Vnder-Secy. to Govt, cj India, 

Bev. 4 " Agri. Dipt. {Bee.), 

<> 

To-^Secy* to G(yct.^ If.- W* P. and Oudh, in the Oudh Rev. DepU 

Sib, —With reference to the correspondence ending -mth your 
letter No, 1994E., dated the 11th ultimo, I am directed to say that 
the Governor-General in Council confirms the settlement of the 
Fyzabad district for a period of 30 years, dating from the season 
in which the revised assessment was introduced in the several 
parganas of the district, on the understanding that relief will be 
given promptly in individual cases where there are grounds for 
considering that the revenue demand is burdensome* 







